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PREFACE. 


En  aaeeenne 


Tuis Work is designed to supply a long acknowledged 
want in our School and College Literature,—a Strupent’s 
Hisrory or EnGuanp in a volume of moderate size, free 
from sectarian and party prejudice, containing the results 
of the researches of the best modern historians, tracing 
more particularly the development of the Constitution, and 
bringing out prominently the characters and actions of 
the great men of our country. It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the manifold difficulties of such an undertaking; 
difficulties which the Editor of the present Work would 
have deemed insuperable, if he had not been able to avail 
himself of the clear narrative and matchless style of Hume. 

It has lately been the fashion in some quarters to under- 
rate the merits and exaggerate the faults of Hume ; but the 
most competent judges have generally been among the first 
to render homage to his greatness as an historian. Thus 
Mr. Hallam remarks that the domestic transactions in 
the reign of Edward I. have been ‘extremely well told 
by Hume, the first writer who had the merit of exposing 
the character of Edward 1.;” and a recent critic has 
observed, ‘‘that Hume’s account of our English annals 
is still, with all its defects, the best history of the 
period over which it extends,”* Indeed, the History 
of Hume will probably long remain unrivalled. It is 
not mere learning and the poring over records that con- 


* The Times, April 1, 1858. 
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giitutep n Wittofiah& A writer may be accurate in his 
area erroneous in his deductions from them. 

With a “aah he may completely misrepresent 

ay from want of tho ability to trace the connexion of 
e Shad to reason from them correctly: above all, he 
may lack that power of historical narration without which 
the facts of history will ever remain mere annals—dry 
bones, devoid of form and flesh, and vital motion. In all 
the great qualities of an historian, Iiume was pre-emi- 
nently exceilent. His perception was the most acute ; his 
judgment, except when occasionally warped by prejudice, 
the most sound; his historical views the largest and most 
enlightened. But the principal charm of his work lies in 
his inimitable style, the ease and grace of which inspired 
even so great a writer as Gibbon with “a mixed sensation 
of delight and despair.” 

It is not intended, however, to ignore or extenuate Hume’s 
defects. The Editor of the present Work has carefully com- 
pared the historian’s statements with the best and most 
recent authorities, retaining his language as far as was 
practicable, but at the same time introducing into the text 
numerous corrections and additions. Hume’s political 
principles, as is well known, led him to uphold the royal 
prerogative against the popular element in our constitu- 
tion: and this bias may be observed, not only in the 
colouring of his narrative, and the tone of his reasonings, 
but occasionally also, it must be added, in an unfuir use of 
his authorities. The effect of these principles is most con- 
spicuous in that portion of his work which he first pub- 
lished ; namely, the history of James I. and Charles I. In 
che lives of the two following Stuarts there is not much to 
which any lover of constitutional freedom would be rea- 
onably inclined to object; but with the view apparently 
f exculpating Charles I., the great hero of his work, in 
\is maintenance of those principles which cost him his 
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crown and his life, the historian has been led to represent 
the royal prerogative under the Plantagenets and Tudors 
as greater and more absolute than the facts will justify. 
These views it has been the duty of the present Editor 
to modify and correct from later and more unprejudiced 
writers, . 

Another defect in Hume’s History is the carelessness 
with which he has treated the earlier portion, and espe- 
olally the Anglo-Saxon period. This arose from two causes : 
his philosophical indifference for a people whom he con- 
sidered little better than barbarians; and the want of au- 
thentic materials for his narrative. This want has been 
supplied in the present century by the impulse given to 
antiquarian research, and by the revival of the study of the 
Anglo-Saxon language and literature. The works of Turner, 
Palgrave, Lappenberg, and Kemble have thrown an entirely 
new light upon this period of our annals; and accordingly 
the early History down to the time of the Norman Conquest 
has been in a great measure rewritten by the Editor. 

As much prominence as possible is given in the pre- 
sent Work to the rise and progress of the Constitution : 
but in order to economise space, and at the same time not 
interrupt the narrative, much important information upon 
this subject is inserted in a smaller type in the ‘* Notes and 
Illustrations,” where the student will find an account of the 
“ government, laws, and institutions of the Anglo-Saxons,” 
of the “ Anglo-Norman constitution,” of the ‘“ origin and 
progress of Parliament,” and of other matters of a similar 
kind. Several constitutional documents, such as the 
Petition of Right and the Bill of Rights, are printed at 
length. These Notes and Illustrations, which contain dis- 
cussions on various other historical and antiquarian sub- 
jects, have been drawn up mainly with the view of assisting 
the student in further inquiries; and with the same object 


a copious list of authorities is appended. 
b2 
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The continuation from the reign of James II., which it 
has been necessary to compress into narrow limits, has been 
compiled from the best authorities, among which Lord 
Mahon’s History deserves to be particularly mentioned, on 
account of the valuable assistance which has been derived 
from it in this portion of the work. All that could be 
attempted in so ] mited a space was a succinct narrative of 
the principal events; and it is hoped that no facts of any 
great importance have been omitted. 

Another work which has been of great service to the 
Editor is the ‘ Historic Peerage of England,’ by the late 
Sir Harris Nicolas. As a pecr is usually mentioned in 
nistory by his title, and the same title has often been 
borne by different families, the student frequently expe-’ 
riences no small difficulty in ascertaining the family to 
which a title belongs, and supposes a relationship between 
persons who are in no way connected. Sir Harris Nicolas 
has removed all difficulties of this kind; and accordingly 
the Editor of the present Work has taken pains to distin- 
guish in the Notes between families bearing the same 
title, and to specify the times when titles of historical 
importance were created and became extinct. It is believed 
that such information, which is given for the first time in 
a History of this description, will guard the student against 
many mistakes. 

All the coins and medals figured in the work have been 
drawn from originals in the Medal Room of the British 
Museum ; and the Editor desires to express his obligations 
to Mr. Hawkins and Mr. R. Stuart Poole for their advice 
and judgment in the selection of them. 


Lonpbon, November, 1858 
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Stonehenge. 
BOOK I, 
THE BRITONS, ROMANS, anp ANGLO-SAXONS. 


B.C. 55-a.D. 1066, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BRITONS AND ROMANS. 


§ 1. Earliest notices of Britain. § 2. The earliest inhabitants of Britain were 
Celts of the Cymric stock. § 3. Religion of the Britons. § 4. Knights 
and bards. § 5. Manners and Customs of the Britons. § 6. British tribes. 
§ 7. Cmxsar’s two invasions of Britain. § 8. History till the Invasion of 
Claudius. § 9. Caractacus. § 10, Conquest of Mona; Boadicea. § 11. 
Agricola. § 12, The Roman walls between the Solway and the Tyne, and 
the Clyde and the Forth. § 18. Saxon pirates; Carausins. § 14. Picts 
and Scots, $15. Final departure of the Romans. § 16. Condition of 

- Britain under the Romans, § 17. Christianity in Britain. 


§ 1. THE south-western coasts of Britain were known to the Pheeni- 
clan merchants several centuries before the Christian era. The 
ENGLAND, B 
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Phoenician colonists of Tartessus and Gades in Spain were altracted 
to the shores of Britain by its abundant supply of tin, a metal of 
great importance in antiquity from the extensive use of bronze for 
the manufacture of weapons of war and implements of peace. It 
would seem that the Phoenicians originally obtained this metal fromg 
India, since the Grecian name for tin is of Indian origin, and must 
have been brought into Greece by the Phcenicians, together with the 
article itself.# Accordingly, when these traders found tin in the 
Scilly Isles, they gave them the name of the Cassiterides or the Tin- 
islands, an appellation by which they were known to Herodotus f in 
the fifth century before the Christian era. Aristotle, however, is the 
first writer who mentions the British islands by name. He says, “In 
the ocean beyond the Pillars of Hercules are two very large islands, 
called Bretannic, namely, Albion and Ierne;”{ the former being 
England and Scotland, the latter Ireland. The origin of the name 
of Britain is very uncertain,§ but that of Albion is perhaps derived 
from a Celtic word signifying white, a name probably given to the 
island by the Gauls, who could not fail to be struck with the chalky 
cliffs of the opposite coast. Himilco, a Carthaginian navigator, whose 
diary was extant in the fifth century of opr era, and who is repeatedly 
quoted as an authority by Festus Avienus in his geographical poem 
called Ora Maritima, touched near Albion at the Tin Islands, which 
he calls Oestrymnideé. But the oldest writer who gives any account 
of the inhabitants is Mftheas, a Massilian, fragments of whose 
journal have been preserved by Strabo and other writers. By these 
means some knowledge of the British islands became gradually dif- 
fused among the natives of the Mediterrancan. They had excited 
the curiosity and inquiries both of Polybius and Scipio as early as 
the second century before the Christian era. || 

In addition to the Phenician merchants, the Greek colonists of 
Massilia (Marseilles) and Narbo (Narbonne) carried on a trade at.a 
very early period with the southern parts of Britain, by making over- 
land journeys to the northern coast of Gaul. The principal British 
exports seem at that time to have been tin, lead, skins, slaves, and 
hunting-dogs, of which the last were used by the Celts in war; but 
at a later period, when the Britons became more civilized, corn and 
cattle, gold, silver, and iron, and an inferior kind of pearl, may be 





* The Greek name for tin is hassiteros (xaveirspos), which evidently comes 
from the Sanscrit kasttra. : 

f iii. 115. ~ De Mundo, c. 3. 

§ Many writers derive it from a Celtic word, drith or brit, “painted,” becatne 
the inhabitants stained their bodies with a blue colour extracted from woad. In 
the early Welsh poems we find the island called Prydain, which is clearly the 
same,.as Britain; but whether this is a genuine Celtic word, or borrowed from 
the Homans, cannot be determined.  Polyb. iii. 57, 
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added to the list. An interesting account of the British tin-trade ig 
given by Diodorus Siculus.* This writer relates that the inhabitants 
near the promontory of Belerium (Land’s End), after forming the 
tin into cubical blocks, conveyed it in waggons to an island named 
'». Iotis,t since at low tides the space between that island and Britain 
became dry. At Ictis the tin was purchased by the merchants, who 
carried it across to Gaul. 

§ 2. Nothing is known of ‘the history of Britain till the invasion 
of the island by Julius Cesar ig B.c. 55. The fabulous tale of the 
colonization of the island by Brute the Trojan, the great-grandson of 
Aineas, and of his long list of descendants, does not require any 
serious refutation. ‘The only certain means by which nations can 
indulge their curiosity in researches concerning their remote origin 
is to consider the language, manners, and customs of their ancestors, 
and to compare them with those of the neighbouring nations, There 
can be no doubt that the first inhabitants of Britain were a tribe of 
Celts, who peopled the island from the neighbouring continent. Their 
language was the same; their manners, their government, their 
superstition,—varied only by those small differences which time or 
a communication with thesbordering nations must necessarily intro-. 
duce. The Celts are divided into two great branches, the Gael and /} 
the.Cymry, of whom the former now inhabiy-Ireland and the High-l\ 
lands of Scotland, and the latter the pripgipality of Wales. It has! 
‘been vehemently debated whether the Ment Britons belonged to 
the Gaelic or Cymric stock of the Celtic race ; but we may safely 
acquiesce in the conclusion of the most cautious modern inquirers, 
that both the Britons and the Gauls of the continent were Cymry, 
and that the Wclsh may be regarded as the descendants of the 
ancient inhabitants, In proof of this it may be sufficient to mention 
that the Celtic words which still exist in the English language are 
clearly to be referred to the Cymric and not to the Gaelic dialect. 

The Gallic origin of the ancient Britons is expressly stated by 
Cesar, who sayst that the maritime parts of the island were in- 
habited by Belgic Gauls, who had crossed over from the mainland 
for the sake of plunder. He adds, it is true, that the inhabitants 
of the interior were said by tradition to have sprung from the soil; 
from which we can only infer that the earlier immigrations of the 
Celts took place long before the memory of man. Tacitus, who 
derived his information from his father-in-law Agricola, supposed § 


q 
. 
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+ This island has been identified with the Isle of Wight on account of the 
resemblance of its name to Vectis; but its proximity to the tin country, and 
the circumstance of the intervening space between this island and Britain being 
dry at the low tides, favour its identification with St. Michael’s Mount. 

_ $ Bell. Gall. v. 12. § Agricol. c. 11. 
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that the red hair and large limbs of the Caledonians indicated a 
German origin; and that the dark complexion of the Silures, their 
curly hair, and their position opposite to Spain, furnished grounds for 
believing ‘that they were descended from Iberian setilers from that 
country ; but these were evidently mere conjectures, to which Tacitus 
himself seems not to have attached much importance, since he adds 
that upon a careful estimate of probabilities we must believe that 
the Gauls took possession of the neighbouring coast. 

§ 3. The connexion of the Britons with the Celts of Gaul is shown 
by their common religion, Cesar, indeed, was of opinion that Dru- 
idism had its origin in Britain, and was transplanted thence into 
Gaul; and it is certain that in his time Britain was the chief seat of 
the religion and the principal school where it was taught. But this 
circumstance only shows that the common faith of the Celtic tribes 
had been preserved in its greatest purity by the remotest and most 
ancient of them, who had been driven by the tide of emigration to 
the western parts of the island. 

The religion of the Britons was one of the most considerable parts 
of their government, and the Druids, who were their priests, pos- 
sessed great authority among them. Besides ministering at the 
altar and directing all religious duties, they presided over the educa- 
tion of youth; they enjoyed an immunity from war and taxes; they | 
possessed both the civil and criminal jurisdiction ; they decided all 
controversies, among sfdtes as well as among private persons, and 
whoever refused to submit to their decrees was exposed to the most 
severe penalties. The sentence of excommunication was pronounced 
against him; he was forbidden access to the sacrifices or public 
worship ; he was debarred all intercourse with his fellow-citizens ; 
he was refused the protection of the law ; and death itself became an 
acceptable relief from the misery and infamy to which he was ex- 
posed. Thus the bands of government, which were naturally loose 
among that rude and turbulent people, were happily strengthened 
by the terrors of their superstition. 

No species of superstition was ever more terrible than that of the 
Druids. Besides the severe penalties which it was in the power 
of the priests to inflict in this world, they inculcated the eternal 
transmigration of souls. They practised their rites in dark groves 
or other secret recesses; and in order to throw a greater mystery 
over their religion, they communicated their doctrines only to the 
initiated, and strictly forbade the committing of them to writing, 
lest they should at any time be exposed to the examination 
of the profane vulgar, In the ordinary concertis of life, however, 
they employed writing, their characters being either the Greek or 
a sort of hieroglyphics formed from the figures of plants. Of the 
nature of their rites, except their veneration for the oak and mistle- 
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toe, we know but little. If a mistletoe was discovered growing 
upon an oak, a priest severed it with a golden knife; on which 
occasion a festival was held under the tree, and two milk-white 
bulls were offered as a sacrifice. The Druids worshipped a plurality 
of gods, to which Cesar, after the Roman fashion, applies the 
names of the deities of his own country. The attributes of the god 
chiefly worshipped appear to have resembled those of Mercury. 
The stupendous ruins of Stonehenge, situated in Salisbury Plain, are 
probably the remains of a Druidical temple, but it is not mentioned 
by any ancient writer.* The principles which the Druids inculcated 
were piety towards the gods, charity towards man, and fortitude in 
suffering. They taught their disciples astronomy, or rather perhaps 
astrology, and magic, and trained them to acuteness in legal dis- 
tinctions ; and a term of twenty years was commonly devoted to the 
acquisition of the knowledge which they imparted. ‘They chose their 
own high-priest, but the election was frequently decided by arms. 
Human sacrifices formed one of the most terrible features of the 
Druidical worship. The victims were generally criminals, or 
prisoners of war, but, in default of these, innocent and unoffending 


persons were sometimes immolated; and in the larger sacrifices, + 


ifomense figures made of plaited osier were filled with human beings 
and then set on fire. The spoils of war were often devoted by the 
Druids to their divinities; and they punished with the severest 
tortures whoever dared to secrete any part of the consecrated offering. 
These treasures they kept in woods and forests, secured by no other 
guard than the terrors of their religion; and this steady conquest 
over human avidity may be regarded as more signal than theii 
prompting men to the most extraordinary and most violent efforts, 
No idolatrous worship ever attained such an ascendant over man- 
kind as that of the ancient Gauls and Britons; and the Romans, 
after their conquest, finding it impossible to reconcile those nations 
to the laws and institutions of their masters while it maintained its 
authority, were at last obliged to abolish it by penal statutes; a 
violence which had never in any other instance been practised by 
those tolerating conquerors. 

§ 4, After the Druids, the chief authority was possessed by the 
equestrian order. The British bards were closely connected with 
the Druids. They sung the genealogies of their princes, and pos- 
sessed lyric poetry as well as epic and didactic, accompanying 
their songs with an instrument called the ¢chrotta. 

& 5, The south-eastern parts of Britain had already before the age of 


* Iu the compound word Stone-Aenge, the latter half, henge, probably signifies 
the impost, which is suspended on two uprights, and ears are the word 
might be used in any case in which one stone was suspended on two or more 
others.—Guest, in Proceedings of Philological Society, vol. vi. p. 33. 
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Cesar made the first and most requisite step towards a civil settle- 
ment; and the Britons, by tillage and agriculture, had there 
increased to a great multitude. The other inhabitants of the island 
still maintained themselves by pasture: they were clothed with 
skins of beasts: they dwelt in round huts constructed of wood or 
reeds, which they reared in the forests and marshes with which the 
country was covered : they shifted easily their habitation when 
actuated either by the hopes of plunder or the fear of an enemy: 
the convenience of feeding their cattle was even a sufficient motive 
for removing their seats ; and as they were ignorant of al. the 
refinements of life, their wants and their possessions were equally 
scanty and limited.” 

The Britons tattooed their bodies and stained them blue and green 
with woad ; customs which were long retained by the Picts, They 
wore checkered mantles like the Gauls or Scottish highlanders ; the 
waist was circled with a girdle, and metal chains adorned the breast, 
The hair and mustachio were suffered to grow, and a ring was worn 
on the middle finger, after the fashion of the Gauls. Their arms 
were a small shield, javelins, and a pointless sword. They fought 
from chariots (essedu, covint’) having scythes affixed to the axles, 
The warrior drove the chariot, and was attended by a servant who 
carried his weapons. The dexterity of the charioteers excited the _ 
admiration of the Romans. They would urge their horses at full - 
speed down the steepest hills or along the edge of precipices, and 
check and turn them in full career. Sometimes they would rup 
along the pole, or seat themselves on the yoke, and instantly, if 
necessary, regain the chariot. Frequently after breaking the 
enemy’s ranks they would leap down and fight on foot; meanwhile 
the chariots were withdrawn from the fray, and posted in such a man- 
ner as to afford a secure retreat in case of need; thus enabling them 
to combine the rapid evolutions of cavalry with the steady firmness 
of infantry. The Britons had no fortresses, and their towns, if such 
a name can be applied to mere clusters of huts, were defended by 
their position in the centre of almost impenetrable forests, and by 
being surrounded with a deep ditch, and a fence or wall of felled 
trees. 

§ 6. The Britons were divided into many small nations or tribes ; 
and being a military people, whose chief property was their arms 
and their cattle, it was impossible, after they had acquired a relish 
for liberty, for their princes or chieftains to establish any despotic 
authority over them. Their governments, though monarchical, were 

free, as well as those of all the Celtic nations; and the common 

* Cesar’s story of their having their wives in common probably arose from 


tome misconception respecting their method of dwelling together in sinall 
societies, as the custom is not mentioned by Diodorus Siculus. 
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people seem to have enjoyed more liberty among them than among 
the nations of Gaul from whom they were descended. Each state 
was divided into factions within itself: it was agitated with jealousy 
or animosity against the neighbouring states: and while the arts of 

were yet unknown, wars were the chief occupation, and formed 
the chief object of ambition, among the people.. 

The British tribes with whom the Romans became acquainted by 
Cesar’s invasion were mainly the following, though their precise 
boundaries cannot of course be laid down :— | 

The Cantit,* under four princes, inhabited Kent. 

The Trinobantes were seated to the north of the Thames, and 
between that river and the Stour, in the present counties of Middle- 
sex and Essex, having London, already a place of considerable 
trade, for their capital. 

The Cenimagnt, perhaps the same as the Iceni of Tacitus, dwelt 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire. 

The Segontiaci inhabited parts ‘of Hants and Berks. 

The Ancalites and Bibroci inhabited parts of Berks and Wilts. 

The position of the Cassi is uncertain. 

§ 7, Cesar, taking advantage of a short interval in his Gallic 
wars, invaded Britain with two legions in the year B.c. 55. The 
natives, informed of his intention, were sensible of the unequal 
contest, and endeavoured to appease him by submissions, which, 
however, retarded not the execution of his design. After some 
resistance, he landed, as is supposed, at Deal; ft and having obtained 
several advantages over the Britons, and obliged them to promise 
hostages for their future obedience, he was constrained by the 
necessity of his affairs, and the approach of winter, to withdraw his 
forces into Gaul. The Britons, relieved from the terror of his arms, 
neglected the performance of their stipulations ; and that haughty 
conqueror ftesolved next summer (B.c. 54) to chastise them for this 
breach of treaty. He landed, apparently at the same spot, and unop- 
posed, with above 20,000 men, and pitched his camp a little above 
Sandwich, near Richborough ; and though he found a more regular 
redistance from the Britons, who had united under Cassivelaunus, or 
Caswallon, one of their petty princes, he discomfited them in every 
action. He advanced into the country and passed the Thames in 
the face of the enemy at a ford, probably in the neighbourhood of 
Kingston, in spite of the piles which Caswallon had caused to be 
driven into the bed of the river, considerable remains of which 
are said to have existed in the time of Beda, seven centuries later. 
The valiant defence of Caswallon was frustrated by the treacherous 
submission of the Trinobantes and other tribes. Ceasar took and 


* The Cantii derived their name from the Celtic Cuint, or open country. 
‘. ¢ See Notes and Illustrations (A). 
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burned his forest fortress at Verulamium, the modern St. Albans; 
established his own ally, Mandubratius, in the sovereignty of the 
Trincbantes; and having obliged the inhabitants to make him 
new submissions, he returned with his army into Gaul, and left 
the authority of the Romans more nominal than real in this island. 

§ 8. The civil wars which ensued, and which prepared the way 
for the establishment of monarchy in Rome, saved the Britons from 
the yoke which was ready to be imposed upon them. Augustus, 
apprehensive lest the same unlimited extent of dominion, which had 
subverted the republic, might also overwhelm the empire, recom- 
mended it to his successors uever to enlarge the territories of the 
Romans; and Tiberius, jealous of the fame which might be acquired 
by his generals, made this advice of Augustus a pretence for his 
inactivity. Almost a century elapsed before a Roman force again 
appeared in Britain; but the natives during this period kept up 
some intercourse with Rome, though on a completely independent 
footing. Hence, as well as through their commerce with Gaul, 
where. the Roman power had been completely established, they 
appear to have derived some tincture of Roman civilization; and the 
coins of Cynobelin, the Cymbeline of Shakespeare, and a successor 
of Caswallon, as well as 
those of Tasciovanus, pro- 
bably his father, display 
the influence of Roman 
art, and a knowledge of 
the Latin alphabet. The 





Gold Coin of Cynobelin or Cunobelinus, which he menaced Britain 
gereee (ea (Camaledanam seretser with an invasiou, serve 
only to expose himself and 
the empire to ridicule; but at length a British exile named Beric 
instigated the emperor Claudius to undertake the reduction of the 
island, and Aulus Plautius was despatched thither at the head of 
four legions, together with Gallic auxiliaries, a.p. 438. The first 
great victory and the honour of a triumph was achieved by Cn. 
Osidius Geta. Vespasian, the future emperor, likewise distinguished 
himself in this campaign, and at the head of the second legion 
fought thirty battles, took twenty places, and subdued the Isle of 
Wight. Claudius himself, finding matters sufficiently prepared for 
his reception, made a journey into Britain and received the sub- 
mission of several British states, the Cantii, Atrebates, Regni, and 
Trinobantes, whom their possessions and more cultivated manner 
of life rendered willing to purchase peace at the expense of their 
liberty... Glaudius entered the city of Camulodunum (either Maldon 
“‘oxapSlohe er), where a colony of veterans was subsequently esta- 


mad sallies of Caligula, in... 
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blished, and the south-eastern parts of Britain were gradually 
moulded into a Roman province. 

§ 9. The other Britons, under the command of Caractacus, or 
Caradoc, a son of Cynobelin, still maintained an obstinate oe 
and the Romans made 
little progress against 
them till Ostorius Sca- 
pula was sent over to com- 
tmand the Roman armies 
(a.D. 47). Under this 
commander, Roman camps 


were established on the Aureus of Emperor Claudius, 
Obverse : TI. CLAVD. CABSAR'AVG. P°M. TRP, VIIVIME. 
Avon and Severn; the 


xvi (Tiberius Claudius Caesar trae Pontifex 
Iceni * were reduced after Caer Tribunicia Potestate VILII. Imperator 

ae XVI1.); head, laureate, right. Reverse: Triumphal 
a desperate and brilliant arch, on which equestrian figure and two trophies, 


struggle : the league of the inscribed DE BRITANN (De Britannis). 
Brigantes ¢ was surprised and dispersed by the rapid march of 
Ostorius, and the Roman eagles pervaded the greater part of Britain. 
But the Silures and Ordovices{ still held out, and it was not tiil 
after many years of warfare that Cacr Caradoc, the residence of the 
British leader, seated on a hill in Shropshire near the confluence of 
the Coln and Teme, was captured by the Romans, and with it his 
wife and family. Caradoc himself sought shelter at the court of his 
step-mother Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, whom he had 
formerly befriended, but by whom he was basely and treacherously 
surrendered to the Romans (a.D. 51). Caradoc was conveyed to 
Rome, where his magnanimous behaviour procured him better treat- 
ment than those conquerors usually bestowed on captive princes. 
But even after the capture of their leader the Silures still held out, 
and offered so determined a resistance that Ostorius is said to have 
died of vexation. | 

§ 10. The noms seem to have done little towards the ieee 
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amettany, 


to the command, in the reign of Nero, a.p. 59, After two years ot 
peaceful administration, he “resolved on reducing the island of Mona, 
or Anglesey, the chief seat of the Druids, which afforded a shelter to 
the disaffected Britons. The strait was crossed by the infantry in 
shallow vessels, whilst the cavalry either waded or swam. The 
Britons endeavoured to obstruct their landing on this sacred island, 
both by the force of their arms and the terror of their religion. The 
women and priests were intermingled with the soldiers upon the’ 


* People of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire. Probably, as already 
stated, the Cenimagni. 
t People between the Humber and the Tyne. 
$ The Silures inhabited South Wales; the Ordovices North Wales. : 
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shore ; and running about with flaming torches in their hands, and 
tossing their dishevelled hair, they struck greater terror into the 
astonished Romans by their howlings, cries, and execrations than the 
real danger from the armed forces was able to inspire. But Sue- 
tonius, exhorting his troops to disregard the menaces of a supersti- 
tion which they despised, impelled them to the attack, drove the 
Britons off the field, burned the Druids in the same fires which those 
priests had prepared for their captive enemies, destroyed all the con- 
secrated groves and altars; and having thus triumphed over the 
religion of the Britons, he thought his future progress would be easy 
in reducing the people to subjection. But he was disappointed in 
his expectations. ‘The Britons, taking advantage of his absence, 
were all in arms; and, headed by Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, 
whose daughter had been defiled and herself scourged with rods 
by the Roman tribunes, had already attacked with success several 
settlements of their insulting conquerors. Suetonius hastened to the 
protection of London, which was already a flourishing Roman colony ; 
but he found on his arrival that it would be requisite for the general 
safety to abandon that place to the merciless fury of the enemy. 
London was reduced to ashes; such of the inhabitants as remained 
in it were cruclly massacred ; the Romans and all strangers, to the 
number of 70,000, were everywhere put to the sword without dis- 
tinction; and the Britons, by rendering the war thus bloody, seemed 
determined to cut off all hopes of peace ar composition with the 
enemy. But this cruelty was revenged by Suetonius in a great and 
decisive battle (a.p. 62), where 80,000 of the Britons are said to 
have perished ; and Boadicea herself, rather than fall into the hands 
of the enraged victor, put an end to her own life by poison. Nero 
soon after recalled Suetonius from a government where, by suffering 
and inflicting so many severities, he was judged unfit for composing 
the angry and alarmed minds of the inhabitants. 

§ 11. After some interval Cerealis received the command froin 
Vespasian (a.p. 71), and by his bravery propagated the terror of the 
Roman arms. Julius Frontinus succeeded Cerealis both in authority 
and reputation ; but the general who finally established the dominion 
of the Romans in this island was Julius Agricola, who governed it 
seven years (A.D. 78-85), in the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and Do- 
Mitian, and distinguished himself in that scene of action. 

This great commander formed a regular plan for subduing Britain, 
and rendering the acquisition useful to the conquerors. After sub- 
‘ duing the Ordovices, and again reducing Mona, which had revolted, 
he carried his victorious arms northwards. In the third year of his 
government he marched as far as the Tay, where he established 
garrisons ; and in the following year he erected a line of fortresses 
_ between the firths of Clyde and Forth.. He extended his conquests 
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along the western shores of Britain, and even meditated an expedition 
to Ireland, In the sixth and seventh years of his administration he 
made two incursions into Caledonia, in the latter of which he gained a 
great and decisive victory over the inhabitants under their leader Gal- 
gacus, at the foot of the he Grampian hills. One of the last acts of his 
government was to cause his feet to sail round Britain, starting 
from, and returning to, the Portus Trutulensis, or Sandwich. 

During these military enterprises he neglected not the arts of 
peace, He introduced laws and civilization among the Britons, 
taught them to desire and raise all the conveniences of life, recon- 
ciled them to the Roman language and manners, instructed them in 
letters and science, and employed every expedient to render those 
chains which he had forged both easy and agreeable to them. The 
inhabitants, having experienced how unequal their own force was to 
resist that of the Romans, acquiesced in the dominion of their masters, 
and were gradually incorporated as part of that mighty empire. 

§ 12, This was the last durable conquest made by the Romans; 
- and Britain, once subdued, gave no further disquietude to the victor. 
Caledonia, alone, defended by its barren mountains and by the 
contempt which the Romans entertained for it, sometimes infested 
the more cultivated parts of the island by the incursions of its 
inhabitants. The better to secure the frontiers of the empire, 
Hadrian, who visited this island, built an earthen rampart between 
the river Tyne and the Solway firth, which has been called the 
Picts” Wall, and of which there are still considerable remains. 
Subsequently Lollius Urbicug (a.p. 140), under Antoninus Pius, 
erected another between the firths of Forth and Clyde, along the 
same line where formerly Agricola had established his fortresses, 
which was called the wall of Antoninus, and is now known by the 
name of Graham’s Dyke. But these fortifications did not prove 
adequate to check the incursions of the Mate and Caledonians, who 
at length became so formidable, that the propreetor, Virius Lupus, 
was not only obliged to buy off their attacks, but even to solicit the 
presence of the aged emperor Severus himself. Severus accordingly 
came, attended by his two sons, Caracalla and Geta; and although 
so afflicted with the gout that it was necessary to carry him in a 
litter, Severus proceeded through an almost impassable country to the 
extremity of the island, but with the loss of 50,000 men. Having 
made a treaty with the natives, by which they agreed to cede a con- 
siderable portion of their territory, he returned to York, where he 
shortly afterwards expired, a.D. 211. As Severus caused the forti- 
fication constructed by Hadrian to be repaired and strengthened 
with a wall, it commonly bore his name.* Immediately after his 


* See Notes and T}Hustrations (BR). 
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death, his son Caracalla, eager to grasp the empire, entered into a 
truce with the northern tribes, and hastened back to Rome. 

§ 13. Except, however, on its northern frontier, Britain under the 
Roman dominion, enjoyed profound tranquillity, till in the third 
century of our era it began to be disturbed by new enemies. These 
were the Saxon pirates, whose descents upon the eastern coast at 
last became so troublesome, that the emperors Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian were obliged to appoint a special officer for its defence, who at 
a later period obtained the name of “Comes littoris Saxonici,” or 
Count of the Saxon shore. His jurisdiction appears to have extended 
from Branodunum, or Brancaster,. on the coast of Norfolk, to the 
Portus Adurni, perhaps Pevensey in Sussex.* Carausius, however, 
the first officer of this kind (a.p. 286), fortifying the great power 
with which he was thus invested by an alliance with the Saxons 
themselves, asserted his own supremacy in Britain, and compelled 
Maximian to acknowledge him as his associate in the empire. In 
293 Carausius was assassinated by his own officer Allectus, who in 
turn usurped the imperial title and retained it till 296, when he was — 
defeated by the army which Constantius had sent against him: after 
which period Britain §re- 
mained in tranquil obedi- 
ence till the termination 
of the Roman sway. 

§ 14. The last emperor 
who resided in Britain 
was Constantius Chlorus, 
whose consort Helena is 


said to have been the re- 
Obverse : IMP CARAVSIVS PF AVG (Imperator Ca- : ve : 

rausius Pius Felix Augustus) ; bust, laureate, right, lative of a British prince. 
Le era oman <fenaraia Momen- He died at York in 806, 

where his son, Constantine 
the Great, assumed the title of Casar. In the early times of the 
Roman dominion in Britain, the northern parts of the island were 
inhabited by the Caledonians and Maata, but in the beginning of 
the fourth century we find them supplanted by the Picts and Scots, 
wild and savage tribes;whose destructive inroads were long a terror to 
southern Britain. The origin of these celebrated. names has given 
rise to the most vehement disputes. With respect to the Scots, it is 
now generally admitted that they were an Irish tribe, who crossed 
over to Britain from the sister island, ‘The ancient writers agree in 
representing Ireland as the proper home of the Scots; and for several 
centuries that island bore the name of Scotia. We cannot pronounce 
with equal certainty upon the origin of the Picts; but the most 





Aureus of the Emperor Carausius. 


* See Notes and Illustrations (C). 
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probable opinion is that they were those ancient Caledonian tribes 
who preserved their independence under the Roinans, and main- 
tained possession of the northern parts of the island till the invasion 
of the Irish Scots.* 

In the year 368, under the reign of Valentinian I., the Scots and 
Picts penetrated as far as London, but were repulsed by Theodosius, 
father of the emperor of the same name; who also recovered the dis- 
trict between the walls of Severus and Antoninus, which he named 
Valentia, in honour of his master. Under the emperor Theodosius, 
Maximus, a member of a distinguished British family, gained great 
reputation in fighting against the Picts and Scots, was saluted em- 
peror by his soldiers, established a Western Roman empire at Tréves, 
and was even acknowledged by Theodosius ; but he was subsequently 
taken prisoner at Aquileia and put to death, a.p. 888. Under Max- 
imus a colony of British warriors is said to have been established in 
Armorica, the subsequent Brittany. But this colonization helped to 
weaken Britain, which now began to be more and more infested by 
the Scots, Picts, and Saxons. Stilicho afforded temporary succour in 
396 ; but soon afterwards, Gaul being already occupied by the Alani, 
Suevi, and Vandals, Honorius was compelled to withdraw his legions 
from Britain, which, being thus relinquished by the Romans, was 
seized upon by rebellious tyrants, who assumed the title of emperor. 

§ 15. At the prayer of the Britons, the island was visited once 
more (A.D. 418) by the Roman legions, on the occasion of a new 
inroad by the Picts and Scots; but after repulsing the enemy, 
repairing the British fortresses, and instructing the natives how to 
make and to use the arms necessary for their defence, they took their 
final leave. The incursions of the northern barbarians were now 
renewed. Led by the Gaulish bishop, St. Germain of Auxerre, the 
Britons appear to have gained a victory over them in 429, which 
from the cry of onset was called the Hallelujah victory. But it was 
unavailing, and in 446 the unhappy Britons had again recourse to 
Rome. Aétius the patrician sustained at that time, by his valour 
and magnanimity, the tottering ruins of the empire, and revived for 
a moment among the degenerate Romans the spirit, as well as disci- 
pline, of their ancestors. The British ambassadors carried to him 
the letter of their countrymen, which was inscribed the Groans of 
the Britons. The tenor of the epistle was suitable to its superscrip- 
tion. ‘*The barbarians,” say they, “‘on the one hand chase us into 
the sea; the sea on the other throws us back upon the barbarians ; 
and we have only the hard choice left us of perishing by the sword 
or by the waves.” But Aétius, pressed by the arms of Attila, the most 
terrille enemy that ever assailed the empire, had no leisure to attend 


* See Notes and Illustrations (D). 
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to the complaints of allies whom generosity alone could induce him 
to assist. At length the despairing Britons, guided, it is said, by 
the counsels of Vortigern, a powerful prince in the south of Britain, 
and by the example of the Armoricans, resolved on calling in the 
aid of the piratical Saxons, and thus repelling the Picts and Scots by 
means of tribes almost as barbarous. 

§ 16. Under the Roman dominion* Britain had assumed an aspect 
of great prosperity. Agriculture was carried to such a pitch, that 
the island not only fed itself, but also exported large quantities 
of grain to the northern provinces of the empire. Its builders 
and artisans were in request upon the continent. ‘The country 
was traversed by four excellent roads, which, however, were pro- 
bably not originally constructed by the Romans, but merely im- 
proved by them. ‘These were the Watling Street, leading from the 
Kentish coast, by Rhutupie and London, to Caernarvon ; Ikenild 
or Rikenild Street, proceeding from Tynemouth, through York, 
Derby, and Birmingham, to St. David’s; Irmin or Hermin Street, 
running from St. David’s to Southampton; and the Foss, between 


- Cornwall and Lincoln. Roman civilization in Britain was more 
_ complete than is commonly supposed, though its traces have now 
_ almost completely vanished. Bede speaks of the Roman towns, 


lighthouses, roads, and bridges existing in his time; and many 
remains of Roman buildings were visible in the twelfth and thirteenth 


‘ centuries, which have now disappeared. York, Chichester, Chester, 


eee oles 


and Lincoln retain portions of Roman walls; and the circuses 
of Dorchester, Cirencester, and Silchester are still visible. The 


remote Caerleon (Isca Silurum), as well as Bath, had its theatres, 
temples, and palaces, Westminster Abbey was the site of a temple 


of Apollo, whilst on that of St. Paul’s stood another of Diana. Even 
now, in London and other places once occupied by the Romans, if 
the spade of the workman penetrates to an unusual depth below the 


_ soil, fragments of pottery, tesselated pavements, and other objects, 


are frequently discovered, which testify the presence of its former 


_ owners. Thus, when the Saxons established themselves in Britain, 


they must have dwelt within Roman walls, and feasted their eyes 
with the magnificent works of Roman art. 

But at the same time it must be recollected that the Roman 
occupation of Britain was purely military, and that the country 
was never completely Romanised like the provinces of Gaul ard 
Spain. The natives continued to speak their own language ; 
the number of Latin words which found a permanent place in 
the Welsh language is comparatively small; and the only traces 
of the Roman occupation subsisting in the English language are con- 
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fined to the termination chester, caster, &c. (from castra), which ap- 
pears in Manchester, Lancaster, &c.; to coln (colonia), which is found 
in Lincoln; and to the word street, from stratum or strata. The 
condition of England under the Romans has been well compared by 
a modern writer with that of Ireland as it existed under English 
rule in the 17th century. ‘The towns were entirely peopled by the 
conquerors: they alone were capable of holding municipal privileges 
or power: and the country was covered with the houses of gentry 
and landholders who were all either descended from the old con- 
querors or new settlers. ‘he peasantry only were British—that 
class who were in ancient times equally slaves under one race of 
rulers or another, and who were only spurred into insurrection by 
political agitators or by foreign invasions. Still, as in Ireland, the 
peasantry, having no attachment to their lords, were easily excited 
to revolt; and a successful inroad of the Caledonians would always 
be attended by a corresponding agitation among the Britons.” * 

§ 17. Christianity was introduced into Britain at an early period, 
in all probability, however, not through Rome, but from the East, 
by means of the Mediterrancan commerce carried on through Gaul. 
It is known that the latter country had numerous Christian congre- 
gations in the 2nd century. The most probable tradition ascribes 
the adoption of Christianity in Britain, as an established religion, to 
Prince Lucius, or Lever Maur (the Great Light), who flourished some 
time in the second half of the 2nd century. Under Diocletian, Britain 
reckons the martyrdom of St. Alban at Verulam, and of Aaron and 
Julius, two citizens of Caerleon, At the first council of Arles, in 314, 
three British bishops appeared, namely, Eborius of York, Restitutus of 
London, and Adelfius, probably of Lincolu; whose tenets are said to 
have differed from those of the Rgmish church. The monastery of 
Bangor, near Chester, was founded at an early period; its name, 
literally ban gor, or the great circle, was a generic one for a congre- 
gation or monastery, and thus we find more than one Bangor in 
Britain. The Bible was translated into the British tongue, and some 
of the British ecclesiastics were famous for their learning and acute- 
ness. Pelagius, the opponent of St. Augustine, and founder of the 
seot which bore his name, is said to have been a Briton whose real 
name was Morgan, whilst his disciple Celestius was an Irishman. 
St. Germain, bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, bishop of Troyes, were 
sent over to Britain by Pope Celestine to confute the Pelagians; and 
the expulsion of those heretics by Severus, bishop of Tréves, and by 
St. Germain, in a second visit in 446, was one of the last acts of 
Roman power in this island. 


* Edinburgh Review, vol. xciv. p. 200. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


B.C. 
55. Ceosar’s first invasion of Britain. 
54. Ceasar’s second invasion. 
A.D. 
48. Claudius sends an expedition to 
Britain. 
5). Caractacus subdued and conveyed 
to Rome. 
62. Defeat and death of Boadicea. 
78-85. Administration of Agricola. 
121. Hadrian visits Britain, and con- 
structs a rampart. 
140. Lollius Urbicus raises a rampart 


* 


A.D. 
between the firths of Forth and 
Clyde. 

208. Severus visits Britain; builds 4 
wall. 


286-293. Usurpation of Carausius. 

2938-296. Usurpation of Allectus. 

806, Death of Constantius at York. 

368. The Scots and Picts penctrate to 
London. 

429. The Hallelujah victory. 

446. The Britons supplicate Aétius for 
assistance. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A. CESAR’S VOYAGES TO BRITAIN. 


The subject of Cesar’s two voyages 
to Britain has given rise to much con- 
troversy. In his first voyage Cassar 
merely says that he sailed from the 
country of the Morini, without specify- 
ing the exact spot; but there can be 
little doubt that he started from the 
same place as in his second expedition, 
namely, the Portus Itius, which is sup- 
posed by D’Anville, who has been fol- 
lowed by most modern writers, to be 
Wissant, about halfway between Bou- 
logne and Calais. In his first expedi- 
tion Caesar must have landed on the 
26th or 27th of August, since he tells 
us that it was full moon on the fourth 
day after his arrival in Britain ; and it 
has been calculated by Dr. Halley the 
astronomer that this full moon was on 
the night of the 30th of August (Philo- 
sophical Transactions, abridged to the 
end of the year 1700 by John Low- 
thorpe, vol. ili. p. 412). Dr. Halley 
maintained that Cassar landed at Deal, 
and his opinion has been adopted by 
almost all subsequent writers; but Mr. 
Airy, the Astronomer-Royal, has lately 
started an entirely new hypothesis. He 
supposes that Cesar sailed from the 
estuary of the Somme and landed at the 
beach of Pevensey, on the coast of Sus- 
sex, near the same spot where William 
the Conqueror disembarked nearly 11 
centuries afterwards, The reader will 
find the arguments of Mr, Airy in the 
‘ Archwologia,’ vol. xxxiv. p. 231, seg. 


B. THE ROMAN WALL. 


The Roman fortification, which crosses 
England from the Solway Firth to the 
River Tyne, consists of a stone wall and 
an earthen rampart running parallel 
with one another, generally at the dis- 
tance of 60 or 70 yards. Dr. Bruce 
maintains, in his work on the ‘ Roman 
Wall,” that the stone wall and the turf 
vallum both belong to one and the 
sume fortification, and that they were 
erected by the emperor Hadrian at one 
and the saine time, the former to check 
the Meeate and Caledonians, the latter 
to repress any hostile attempts of the 
southern Britons. It is impossible to 
discuss this subject in the limits of this 
note, but we sce no sufficient reason to 
abandon the generally received opinion 
that, as the vallum of Hadrian was not 
sufficient to check the Caledonians, it 
was strengthened, or rather superseded, 
by the wall of Severus. The same line was 
naturally adopted, the only difference 
being in the method of engineering, by 
adopting a lofty and strong wall carried 
over heights instead of low mounds 
running through the valleys. This new 
wall was made to start from the stations 
which already existed, and thus the 
trouble and expense of erecting new sta- 
tions were saved. This will also account 
for the circumstance of inscriptions 
veing found in them bearing the name 
of Hadrian. 


Cnap. I, 


C. THE COMES LITTORIS SAXONICI. 


Lappenberg, Kemble, and several 
modern writers maintain that this officer 
derived his name, not from defending 
the coast which was exposed to the in- 
vasions of the Saxon pirates, but from 
his commanding the Saxons who were 
settled along the coasts of Britain before 
the arrival of Hengist and Horsa in 450. 
But there seems no objection to the or- 
dinary interpretation which has*been 
adopted in the text. Dr. Guest cor- 
rectly remarks that, as the Welsh marches 
in Shropshire and the Scotch marches in 
Northumberland were so called, not be- 
cause they were inhabited by Welshmen 
or Scotchmen, but because they were 
open to the incursions of these two races, 
and were provided with a regular mili- 
tary organization for the purpose of 
repelling their incursions, so, for pre- 
ciscly similar reasons, the south-eastern 
evast of Britain was called the Saxon 
Shore, or Frontier. In the Notitia the 
Saxon Shore is also called the Saxon 
Frontier (Limes Saxonicus). 


D. THE SCOTS AND PICTS. 


From the second to the eleventh cen- 
tury the Scots are mentioned as the 
inhabitants of Ireland, and that island 
bore the name of Scotia. This is clearly 
proved by the authorities collected by 
Zeuss, Die Deutschen und die Nachbar- 
stiimme, p. 568. Thus Claudian says— 


“Scotoruin cumulos flevit glacialis Terne,” 
De iV’. Cons, Hon, 33. 

“ Me juvit Stilicho, totam cum Scotus Iernen 
Movit,” De Laud, Stilich, ti, 251. 


The Gaelic spoken by the Scotch High- 
lunders is the same lauguage as the Erse 
spoken by the Irish, and there can be no 
doubt that it was brought into Britain 
by the Irish Scots. 

That the Picts were Celts, and akin 
to the Welsh rather than to the Gael, 
appears from the names of their kings, 
of whom a genuine list, from the fifth 
century downwards, has been preserved. 
Almost the only Pictish word given as 
such by an ancient writer is Pen eal, 
the name given by the Picts to the 
eastern termination of the vallum of An- 
toninus. Pen is decidedly Welsh. The 
name of the QOchil hills in Perthshire, 
in the country of the Victs, is to be ex- 
plained from the Welsh achel, * high.” 
Again, the Welsh prefix aber in local 
names in the Pictish territory was 
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changed into the Gaelic inver after the 
occupation of the country by the Gaelic 
Scots: thus Inverin and Invernethy 
were previously Aberin and Abernethy. 
—See Garnett, Transactions of the Phi- 
lological Society, vol. i. p. 119. 


E. GOVERNMENT AND DIVISIONS 
OF BRITAIN UNDER THE RO- 
MANS. 


Britain, like the other distant pro- 
vinees of the empire, was under the 
immediate superintendence of the em- 
peror, and not of the senate. It was 
formed into a Roman province by the 
empcror Clandius after the campaign of 
A.D, 43, and was governed at first by a 
Legatus of consular rank: its financial 
affairs were administered by a procu- 
rator. It was subsequently divided by 
Septimius Severus into two parts, Bri- 
taunnia Superior and Inferior, each go- 
verned by a Preeses. 

The later organization of Britain is 
contained in the Notitia Imperii, a doe 
cument compiled about a.p. 400. When 
Diocletian divided the empire into four 
Proofectures, Britain formed the third 
great diocese in the prefecture of the 
Gauls, of which the Preefectus Pretorio 
resided, first at Tréves, and afterwards 
at Arles. Britain was governed by a 
Vicarius, who resided at Eboracum 
(York), and was subdivided into four 
provinces, Britannia Prima, Britannia 
Secunda, Maxima Cesariensis, Flavia : 
to which a fifth, Valentia, was added by 
Theodosius in a.p. 369. The situation 
of these provinces is to some extent un- 
certain, and rests mainly upon the au- 
thority of Richard of Cirencester, a monk 
of the 14th century, whose testimony 
must be received with suspicion. 

I. Brivannra Prima, governed by a 
Proeses, che country south of the Thames 
and Bristol Channel. 

II. Brirannia SEcuNDA, governed by 
a Preeses, the country between the Se- 
vern and the Deé,—Wales, Hereford- 
shire, Monmouthshire, and parts of 
Shropshire, Gloucestershire, and Wor- 
cestershire. 

Ill. Fuavia Casariensig, governed 
by a Preoses, the country north of the 
Thames, cast of the Severn, south of the 
Mersey and the Humber. 

IV. Maxima Camsaklensis, governed 
by a Consularis, north of the Mersey 
and the Humber to the wall of Severus 
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VY. Vatentia or VALENTIANA, g0~ 
verned by a Consularis, the country be- 
tween the wall of Severus and the 
rampart of Antoninus, the south part 
of Scotland, Northumberland, and part 
of Cumberland. 

The country north of the rampart of 
Antoninus was never long in the power 
ofthe Romans. Richard of Cirencester 
gives the name of Vxespasrana to the 
district subdued by Agricola between 
the rampart and a line drawn from the 
Moray Firth to the mouth of the Clyde. 

Roman Towns. The following is the 
list of Richard of Cirencester.—1. Mvu- 
NICIPIA, two in number. boracum, 
York. Verulamtum, St. Albans. 

2. Cotoniam, colonies of Roman citi- 
zens, nine in number. Londinium, 
with the surnume of Augusta, London. 
Camalodunum, Colchester or Maldon. 
Rhutupie, Richborough. Therme or 
Aque Solis, Bath. ZIsca Silurum, Caer- 
Jeun. Deva, Chester. Glevum or Clau- 
dia, Gloucester. Lindum, Lincoln. 
Camboricum, either Cambridge or Ches- 
terford, or Icklingham, in Suffolk. 

8. Crvitates LATIO JURE DONATE,* 
ten in number. Durnomagus or Duro- 
brie, Castor on Nene, or Water New- 
ton. Catarractonum, Catterick in 
Yorkshire. Cambodunum, Slack in 
Yorkshire. Coccium, Ribchester in 
Lancashire. Luguvallium, Carlisle. 
Pteroton, Burgh head in Morayshire, 
Scotland. Vtctoria, Dealgin Ross in 
Perthshire. Corintum, Cirencester. 
Sorbiodunum, Old Sarum. 

4. STIPENDIARLE Crvirares, twelve in 
number. Ventat Belgarum, Winches- 
ter. Venta Icenorum, Caister, near 
Norwich. Venta Silurum, Caer-went, 
or Caer-gwent, in Monmouthshire. Se- 
gontium, Caer-Seiont, near Caernarvon. 


* These cities pomessed nearly the same privi- 
leges as colonies. On the distinction between them, 
see Smith's Dict. of Antiquities, art. Colonia. 

+ Venta comes from the Celtic word Grrent, a 
champaign country, of which there are several in 
Britain. The Romans obtained their name for 
many of the capital towns by turning Geoent into a 
feminine substantive (Venta), and then adding the 
name of the race which inhabited the district. The 
Saxuns also used the name us a feminine substan- 
tive, Winte, prs; Wintan; and they called the 
capital of such district Wintan ceaster, “the city of 
the Winte.” Sometimes, instead of this genitive 
form, they used the com pound W'inte ceaster, whence 
Winchester, See Guest ‘Un the Early English 
Settlements in South Britain,’ published in’ the 
‘ Proceedings of the Archeological Institute * held at 
Gillebury, 1840 
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Muritdunum, Seaton, near Colyton, De- 
von. Raga, Leicester. Cantiopolis, or 
Durovernum, Canterbury. Durinum, or 
Dunium, Dorchester. Jsca, Exeter. 
Bremenium, Riechester, Northumber- 
land. Vindonum, near Andover, Hants. 
Durobrive, Rochester. 

Roman Miuirary Commanpers. The 
military forces were originally under the 
command of the Legatus, but after the 
separation of the civil and militarv ad- 
ministration of the provinces by Diocle- 
tian, they were placed under three chief 
military officers, who bore the titles of 
Comes Britanntarum, Comes Littoris 
Saxonici per Britanniam, and Dux Bri 
tanniarum. The title of Comes, or Com- 
panion, was the highest, and the Comes 
Britanniarum had the chief command 
of the military forces in Britain. The 
Comes littoris Saxontci has been already 
spoken of. The Dux Britanniarum had - 
charge of the wall of Severus, and the 
command of the troops in the northern 
part of the province. At the time of 
the Notitia the Roman army in Britain 
consisted of 20,000 men. 


F. AUTHORITIES. 


Some of the classical authorities ree 
specting the early history of Britain 
have been alluded to in the preceding 
pages, and all the passages bearing on 
the subject in the Greek and Latin 
writers, as well as in the ancient English 
authors, will be found collected in the 
‘Monumenta Historica Britannica,’ vol. 
i. 1848. The most important modern 
works on Roman Britain are :—Cam- 
den’s Britannia ; Horsley’s Britannia 
Romana ; Stukelv’s Stonehenge; Whit- 
taker’s History of Manchester; Lappene 
berg’s History of England, translated by 
Thorpe; Algernon Herbert’s Britannia 
under the Romans; Bruce's Roman Wall; 
Bécking’s Notes on the Notitia Dignita- 
tum, vol. ii. p. 496; Guest On the Early 
English Settlements tn South Britain, 
published in the Proceedings of the 
Archeological Institute held at Salis. 
bury, 1849; the article Britannia in 
the Penny Cyclopadia; and an article 
in the Edinburgh Review, vol. xciv. p. 
177 seg., on the condition of Britain 
under the Romans. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE ANGLO-SAXONS TILL THE REIGN OF EGBERT. 


& 1, The Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, § 2. Manners and religion of the 
Anglo-Saxons. §3, Their ships and arms, § 4. First settlement of 
the German invaders—in Kent, British traditions, § 5. Saxon account. 
§ 6. Second settlement of the German invaders—in Sussex. § 7. Third 
settlement of the German invaders—in Wessex. § 8. Fourth settlement 
of the German invaders—in Essex and Middlesex. § 9. Fifth settlement 
of the German invaders—in Norfolk and Suffolk. § 10. Sixth settlement 
of the German invaders—in Northumbria, § 11. The kingdom of Mercia. 
§ 12, The Heptarchy. British States. § 13. The Bretwaldas, Ella of 
Sussex, Ceawlin of Wessex. § 14. Ethelbert of Kent, third Bretwalda. 
Introduction of Christianity. § 15. Death of Ethelbert, Redwald of 
East Anglia, fourth Bretwalda. Adventures of Edwin of Northumbria. 
§ 16. Edwin, fifth Bretwalda, His conversion to Christianity. § 17. 
History of Northumbria. Oswald, sixth Bretwalda. § 18. Oswy of 
Northumbria, seventh Bretwalda, Decline of the kingdom of North- 
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umbria. § 19. History of Wessex. Ina and Egbert. § 20. History of 
Mercia. Ethelbald and Offa, § 21, Conquests of Egbert, who becomes 
sole king of England. 


§ 1. Tue people now called in by the Britons to their assistance, and 
who ultimately succeeded in establishing themselves in the country 
which they were required to defend, were a Germanic race, who, 
under the general name of Saxons, inhabited the north-western 
coast of Germany from the Cimbric Chersonesus, or present Den- 
mark, to the mouths of the Rhine. At the period of which we are 
speaking, we find them divided into three principal tribes, the 
Saxons proper, the Angles, and the Jutes. 

I. The Saxons.*—This people are first mentioned in the second 
century by Ptolemy, who places them upon the narrow neck of the 
Cimbric Chersonesus, and in three islands opposite the mouth of the 
Elbe. From thence their power extended westward as far as the 
mouths of the Rhine. Among the tribes subject to them were the 
Frisians, who probably formed the majority of the Saxon invaders of 
England, though they are only mentioned under the general name 
of Saxons.t ‘The southern parts of the island were occupied by the 
Saxons proper or Frisians, who founded the kingdoms of the South 
Saxons (South-sexe, whence Sus-sex), of the West Saxons ( Wes-sex), 
and of the East Saxons (/s-sex), the last including the territories of 
the Middle Saxons (whence Middle-sex). The Germanic tribes have 
always been divided into two great branches, to which modern 
writers have given the name of High German (the people in the 
interior or higher parts of Germany) and Low German (the people 
in the lower parts of the country near the coast). The Saxons 
belonged to the Low Germanic branch, and their language was 
closely allied to that of the modern Dutch. 

II, The Angles or Engle, who accompanied or followed the 
Saxons, seem to have been a more numerous and powerful race, as 
they peopled a larger district of Britain, and at length gave their 
name to the whole land.t They settled in Hast Anglia, or the 
eastern counties, north of Essex; Mercia, or the midland counties ; 
and Northumbria, or all the counties north of the Humber. They 
are first mentioned by Tacitus § among the obscure tribes of the 


* Their name is usually derived from the short sword, sahs or sax, which 
they carried. Some critics connect their name with that of the Sace in the 
East ; ‘while others maintain that the word meant nothing more than seamen. 

¢ See Notes and Illustrations (A). 

{ The Saxon kingdom of Wessex afterwards obtained the political supre- 
macy, and hence the name of Anglo-Saxon was given to the whole nation; but 
it must be borne in mind that this title does not mean the Angles and Saxons, 
but the Saxons of England, as distinguished from the Saxons of the Cons 
tinent, 

§ Germania, c. 40. 
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Suevic race, and they are placed by Ptolemy on the western bank of 
the Elbe near the Lower Saale. Thence they migrated north of the 
Elbe to the Cimbric Chersonesus, where they inhabited a district 
called Angeln, which lay between the Saxons and the Jutes. There 
is still a district which bears this name between the river Slie and 
the Flensborger Fiord ; but anciently it must have comprised a much 
larger territory. The Angles, like the Saxons, were originally a 
low Germanic race; but as their first settlements were upon the 
upper part of the Elbe in the neighbourhood of High German tribes, 
and their second seats were in the proximity of the Danes, theit 
language appears to have been affected to some extent by their 
neighbours, and several peculiarities in the northern dialects of 
England bear traces of the High Germnan and Danish languages. 

III. The Jutes.—These invaders were not so numerous even as 
the Saxons, and possessed only Kent, the Isle of Wight, and part of 
Hampshire. They came from the peninsula of Jutland, which is 
now inhabited by the Danes ; but it is probable that the possessions 
of the Germans, who people at present the southern part of the pe- 
ninsula, extended further north in ancient times, and there are some 
reasons for believing that the Jutes were Goths, who, like the Saxons 
and Angles, were also a low Germanic race. 

§ 2. The German races who invaded Britain were Pagan barba- 
rians, ‘Their religion, which was common to them with the Scan- 
dinavians, seems to have been a compound between the worship 
of the celestial bodies and that of deified heroes. ‘his fact will. 
best appear from the names they applied to the days of the week, | 
which custom has still retained among us. Thus Sunnandeg . 
and Monandceg, Sunday and Monday, were named after the two 
great luminaries; but it must be observed that the sex of those 
deities was the reverse of that ascribed to them by the Greeks 
and Romans, the sun being considered by the Germans as feminine 
and the moon as masculine. The name of Tuesday is by some 
derived from Jtue, probably the same as the Tuisco of ‘Tacitus, 
the national and eponymous deity of the Teutons, whilst others 
identify it with Tyr, one of the twelve companions of Odin, 
Wodnesdeg, or Wednesday, was sacred to Woden or Odin, the 
god of war, common to all the Teutonic and Scandinavian races. 
That he must have been a deified hero and king appears from the 
circumstance that those leaders, whose kindred formed the royal 
houses among the Anglo-Saxons, for the most part derived their 
descent from Woden. Thorsdeg, or Thursday, was named after the 
god Thor, the thunderer, equivalent to the Greek Zeus, and the 
Roman Jove, who wielded a hammer instead of a thunderbolt. 
Freya-deg, or Friday, was sacred to the goddess Freya, the con- 
sort of Woden and northern Venus. Lastly, Saturday derived its 
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name from Setes, who, from the attributes with which he is repre- 
sented, viz. a fish and a bucket, appears to have been a water-god. 


' Besides these, the Anglo-Saxons had many other deities. They 
: believed in the immortality of the soul and the existence of a super- 


natural world ; but thcir worship, though fanciful and superstitious, 


was not tainted with so much cruelty as disfigured that of the 


_ Druids. ‘heir sensual ideas of a future state were calculated, like 


_ those of the Mahometans, to inspire them with a contempt of death. 


They believed that if they obtained the favour of Woden by their 
valour (for they made less account of the other virtues) they should 


be admitted after their death into his hall; and, reposing on 


couches, should satiate themselves with ale from the skulls of their 
enemics whom they had slain in battle. Incited by this idea of 


- paradise, which gratified at.once the passion of revenge and that of 


_ intemperance, the ruling inclinations of barbarians, they despised 


the dangers of war, and increased their native ferocity against the 
vanquished by their religious prejudices. _ 
§ 3. The ships, or keels (ceolas), of the Saxons appear at an x 
ancient period to have been rudely constructed of a few planks sur= 
mounted with wattled osiers and covered with skins; and in these 
frail vessels they fearlessly trusted themselves without a compass to 
the winds and waves of the stormy ocean which washed their shores. 
We may infer, however, from the number of men which they con- 
veyed to Britain, that in the Sth century their ships must have been 
much enlarged in size and improved in solidity of construction. The 
arms of the Anglo-Saxons were targets worn on the left arm, spears, 
bows and arrows, swords, battle-axes, and heavy clubs furnished 
with spikes of iron. Sidonius, the bishop of Clermont, has described 
the terror which these barbarians inspired. ‘‘ We have not,” he 
says, ‘a more cruel and dangerous enemy than the Saxons, They 
overcome all who have the courage to oppose them. ‘They surprise 
all who are so imprudent as not to be prepared for their attack. 
When they pursue, they inevitably overtake: when they are pursued, 
their escape is certain. They despise danger: they are inured to 
shipwreck : they are eager to purchase booty with the peril of their 
lives. Tempests, which to others are so dreadful, to them are sub- _ 
jects of joy. The storm is their protection when they are pursued 


_ by the enemy, and a cover for their operations when they meditate 
gn attack. Before they quit their own shores, they devote to the 
altars of their gods the tenth part of the principal captives; and 
when they are on the point of returning, the lots are cast with an 
affectation of equity, and the impious vow is fulfilled.”* Such were 


the barbarians who were now approaching the British shores. 


* Sidon, vili. 6, quoted by Lingard, i. p. 73. 
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§ 4. First settlement of the German invaders, a.D. 450.—The . 
first arrival of the Saxon tribes in England is commonly placed — 
either in the year 449 or 450, of which dates the latter is the more - 
correct.* Respecting the manner of their coming and their first 
proceedings in the island we find two sets of traditions, those of the 
British, and those of the Saxon writers, which vary in many. 
important particulars, According to the former, the two Jutish 
leaders, Hengist and Horsa, being banished from their native 
country, and wandering about with their followers in three vessels 
in quest of new seats, were invited by Vortigern, the British king 
before mentioned, to assist him. against the Scots and Picts; and 
in reward for the services which’he.had rendered, Hengist and his 
followers were presented with the Isle of Thanet for a settlement, 
‘which at that time was separated by a broad estuary from the rest of 
Kent.t Hengist now sent over to his native country for reinforce- 
ments, and also caused his daughter Rowena, who was celebrated 
for her beauty, to be conveyed to the land of his adoption. At a 
great feast given by the Saxons, Vortigern beheld Rowena, reccived 
from her hands the wassail cup, and, captivated by her charms, re- 
-nounced Christianity for her sake, and ceded to Hengist the remainder 
of Kent in return for her hand. His indignant subjects now deposed 
Vortigern, and placed his son Vortimer on the throne, who defeated 
Hengist in three great battles, and compelled him to retire for some 
. years from Britain. Rowena having contrived to poison Vortimer, 
Vortigern again ascended the throne, and recalled his father-in-law 
Hengist; but as the Britons refused to reinstate him in his posses- 
sions, a conference of 300 of the chiefs of each nation was appointed 
to be held at Stonehenge in order to settle the points in dispute. In 
the midst of the discussion Hengist suddenly exclaimed to his fol- 
lowers, ‘‘ Nimath eowre seaxas” (take your knives), and 299 Britons 
fell dead upon the floor. Vortigern alone was spared, for whose 
ransom three provinces, afterwards known as Essex, Sussex, and 
Middlesex, were demanded. Over these Hengist reigned, and was 
succeeded by his son Ochta. 

In this narrative British and Roman traditions are confounded, 
together with the old Saxon Saga of the manner in which the Saxons 
gained possession of Thuringia. ‘Uhe principal assertion of the 
narrative, that Hengist received the three provinces mentioned as 
the ransom of Vortigern, is the least true of all, as they did not fall 
under the Saxon dominion till a much later period. These stories 
seem to have been invented by the Welsh authors in order to 
palliate the weak resistance made at first by their countrymen, and 


* The invasion took place in the first year of the reign of the Emperor 
Marsian, which corresponds to A.D. 450. 
t See Notes and Illustrations (B). 
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to account for the rapid progress and licentious devastations of the 
Saxons. 

§ 5. The accounts of the conquerors themselves, as recorded in 
the Saxon Chronicle, and by Beda and others, are more to be relied 
upon.* According to these authorities, Hengist and Horsa, two 
Jutish leaders, and descendants of Woden, landed with the crews of 
three ships at Ypwines-fleet (Ebbes Fleet) in Kent in the year 
450. in compliance with a request made by Vortigern to the athel- 
ings or chiefs of the Saxons, for aid against the Picts and Scots, 
who had already advanced into Lincolnshire. After an easy 
triumph the victorious Jutes invited their countrymen beyond the 
sea to come and take possession of a fertile island, which the sloth 
and cowardice of the inhabitants rendered them unable to defend 
A fleet of 16 sail immediately brought over a large body of warriors , 
to whom and to the former band, as a reward for their past services, 
and as a gage for their future exertions in defence of the island, the 
Britons assigned settlements in Kent. The story of Rowena is, 
adverted to, but only as a British tradition. Several battles were 
Subsequently fought. In the battle of Augeles-ford, the present” 
Aylesford (a.D. 455), Horsa was slain: according to Beda, the. 
‘tHonument of Horsa was still to be seen in his time in the eustern 
part of Kent; and two miles north of Aylesford, at a place called 
Horsted, a collection of flint-stones is still pointed out as the tomb 
of Horsa. Two years afterwards (a.D. 457) another great battle 
was fought between the Saxons and Britons at Creccanford (Crayford) 
in Kent, when the Saxons, led by Hengist and his son Eric, sur- 
named sc, or the Ash, gained a signal victory. The Britons were 
completely driven out of Kent, and Hengist and his son assumed 
the kingly power. Hengist died in the 40th year after his arrival 
in Britain, and was succeeded by Eric, who reigned 24 years, and 
won more territory from the Britons. He was the founder of the 
dynasty of the Auscings, or Ashings,ft sons of the Ashtree, the name 
given to the kings of Kent. Ethelbert, fourth in descent from Asc, 
who began to reign in 4.D. 568, was the first Christian king in 
England, and one of the most powerful princes of his time; but 
the Kentish kingdom soon afterwards sank into obscurity, 


a 

* The most recent English historians, Lappenberg, Sir Francis Palgrave, 
and Kemble, regard the whole account of the Anglo-Saxon conquest as of no 
historical value, and maintain that we have no real history of the Anglo- 
Saxons till their conversion to Christianity, 150 years later. Hengist and 
Horsa, it is said, are mythical personages, Hengist (//engst) and Horsa (Xoss) 
being the Teutonic names for stallion and horse. There are, however, good 
reasons for believing the commonly-received account of the conquest to be 
based upon historical facts. See Dr. Guest in the Proceedings of the Archeo- 
logical Institute for 1849, 

+ The termination -ing is the sign of the Anglo-Saxon patronymic, 
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§ 6. Second settlement of the German invaders, a.p. 477,.—In the 
year 477, and therefore during the lifetime of Hengist, Ella (A#lla), 
with his three sons, Cymen, Wlencing, and Cissa, landed with a 
body of Saxons from three ships at the place afterwards called 
Cymen’s ora, upon the eastern side of Chichester harbour in Sussex ; 
but the Britons were not expelled till defeated in many battles by 
their warlike invaders. After the capture of the old Roman town 
of Anderida, or Andredes-ceaster (Pevensey-), in 490, when the whole 
British garrison was put to the sword, Ella assumed the title of king 
of the South-Sexe or Sussex, and extended his dominion over the 
modern county of Sussex and a great part of Surrey. Ella is said to 
have died between 514 and 519, and was succeeded by his son Cissa ; 
in whose line the kingdom of Sussex remained for a long period, 
though we know not even the name of any of his successors, The 
capital of this kingdom was Chichester, which derives its name 
from Cissa (Cissa-ceaster, the chester or city of Cissa). ‘To these 
German invaders is due the division of Sussex into rapes, which 
again are divided into hundreds, 

§ 7, Third settlement of the German invaders, a.D. 495.—The 
third body of German invaders were, like the last, also Saxons. 
They landed in 495 under the command of Cerdic and his son 
Cynric, at a place called Cerdic’s ora, which was probably at the 
mouth of the Itchin river along the eastern side of the Southampton 
Water. None of the invaders met with such vigorous resistance, or 
exerted such valour and perseverance in pushing their conquests. 
Cerdic did not make much progress till six years later, after calling 
in from Germany the aid of Port; from whom the town of Ports- 
mouth is said to derive its name, as being the place where Port 
landed and defeated the Britons. In 514 Cerdic was reinforced by 
the arrival of his nephews, Stuf and Wihtgar, who are also repre- 
sented as Jutish leaders. Cerdic’s power now became more formid- 
able; many districts were conquered, and among them the Isle of 
Wight, which Cerdic bestowed on his nephews. It was not, how- 
ever, till his great victory over the Britons at Cerdices-ford (ar Char- 
ford, in Hampshire) in 519 that Cerdic assumed the royal title and 
erected the kingdom of the West-Sere or Wessex. Cerdic’s further 
progress towards the west was checked by a great defeat which he 
received in the fullowing year at Mount Badon * from Arthur, prince 
of the Damnonii, whose heroic valour now sustained the declining 
fate of his country. This is that Arthur so much celebrated in the 
songs of British bards, and whose military achievements have been 
blended with so many fables as even to give occasion for entertaining 

* Mount Badon is usually identified with Bath; hut Dr. Guest adduces 
aaa for believing it to be Badbury in Dorsetshire. (Ut supra, 
p- * 

ENGLAND. 
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a doubt of his real existence. But poets, though they disfigure the 
most certain history by their fictions, and use strange liberties with 
truth where they are the sole historians, as among the Britons, have 
commonly some foundation for their wildest exaggerations. 

Cerdic died in 584, leaving his dominions to his son Cynric, who 
ruled till his death in 560, and considerably extended his kingdom, 
the capital of which was Winton-ceaster, or Winchester, the ancient 
Venta Belgarum. Cynric was succeeded by his son Ceawlin. 

§ 8. Fourth settlement of the German invaders, a.p. 527,—These 
invaders were also Saxons. They founded the kingdom of the Kast- 
Sexe or Essex, to which the Middle-Sexe or Middlesex also belonged. 
Aiscevine or Ercemvine was the first king of Essex; but his son 
Sleda, who married a daughter of Ethelbert of Kent, appears as a 
subject of his father-in-law; and Essex, though styled a kingdom, 
seems always to have been subject to the neighbouring kings. 

§ 9. Fifth settlement of the German invaders.—The four pre- 
ceding invasions had been made by the Jutes and Saxons; but the 
next two settlements consist of Angles. Towards the middle or 
end of the 6th century, for the exact date is unknown, some 
Angles, apparently divided into two tribes, the North-Folk and 
the South-Folk, founded the kingdom of East Anglia, comprising 
the modern counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and parts of Cambridge- 
shire and Huntingdonshire. Hardly anything is known of the his- 
tory of East Anglia, Uffa is said to have been the first king, and 
his descendants were styled Uffingas, just as the race of Kentish 
kings were called Atscingas, 

§ 10. Sixth settlement of the German invaders, about a.p. 547.— 
The country to the north of the Humber had been early separated 
into two British states, namely, Deifyr (Deora rice), extending from 
the Humber to the Tyne, and Berneich (Beorna rice), lying between 
the Tyne and the Forth. These names, afterwards Latinised into 
Deira and Bernicia, were retained till a late period. The two 
countries were separated by a vast forest occupying the district 
between the Tyne and the Tees, or the modern bishopric of Durham. 
According to some traditions, Hengist had penetrated as far as these 
countries, and founded states there for his son Octa, and for Ebusa 
the son of Horsa; but it seems more probable that his expeditions 
were not carried beyond Lincolnshire. It cannot be doubted, how- 
ever, that the Angles were settled in parts of Northumbria at an 
early period; though it was not till the arrival of Ida, who landed at 
Flamborough Head in 547, with a powerful body of Anglian warriors, 
that the Angles obtained the supremacy in the north of the island. 
Ida became king of Bernicia, and transmitted his power to his son ; 
_ and a separate Anglian kingdom was founded in Deira by Ella, 

‘hpese two kingdoms remained for some years in a state of hostility 
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with one another; but they were united in the person of Ethelfrith 
or Adelfrid, grandson of Ida, who had married a daughter of 
Ella, and who expelled her infant brother Edwin. It was not, 
however, till the accession of Edwin in 617 that the united king- 
doms seem to have assumed the name of Northumbria, which was 
lung the most powerful of the Anglo-Saxon states, 

§ 11. The country to the west of East Anglia and Deira was 
known by the name of the March or boundary, and was conquered 
by Anglian chieftains, who were for some time subject to the kings of 
Northumbria, It was erected into an independent state by Penda 
about 626, under the name of the March or Mercia, which was sub- 
sequently extended to the Severn, and comprised the whole of the 
centre of England, It was divided by the Trent into North and 
South Mercia. 

§ 12. hus after a century and a half was gradually established 
in Britain what has been called the Heptarchy, or seven Saxon 
. Kingdoms, namely Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, East Anglia, Mercia, 
and Northumbria. But this term is incorrect: there were never 
exactly seven independent kingdoms coexistent; and if the smaller 
and dependent ones are reckoned, the number must be considerably 
mereased. The Britons, or ancient Celtic inhabitants, had been 
driven into the western parts of the island, and formed several 
small states. In the extreme south-west lay Damnonia, called 
also West Wales, the kingdom of Arthur, occupying at first the 
present counties of Cornwall and Devonshire, but limited at a later 
period, after the separation of Cernau, or Cornwall, to Dyvnaint, 
or Devonshire. In Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Dorsetshire, which 
had been occupied by the Saxons at an early period, a large 
native population still maintained its ground, as was likewise the 
case in Devonshire long after its occupation by the Saxons; whence 
the inhabitants of that district obtained the name of the “ Welsh 
kind.” Cambria, or Wales, was divided into several small kingdoms 
or principalities. The name of Welsh ( Wélsch), it may be ob- 
served, is the Saxon term for foreigners, and is still applied by the 
Germans to the Italians. The history of the Celts, who dwelt in 
Cumbria, to the north of Wales, is involved in obscurity. Cumbria, 
or Cumberland, properly so called, included, besides the present 
county, Westmoreland and Lancashire, and extended into North- 
umbria, probably as far as the modern Leeds. Caerleol, or Carlisle, 
was its chief city. North of Cumbria, between the two Roman 
walls, and to the east of the kingdom of Bernicia, were situated two 
other British kingdoms: Jteged, in the southern portion of the dis- 
trict, nearly identical perhaps with Annandale, in Dumfriesshire ; 
and Strathclyde, embracing the counties of Dumbarton, Renfrew, 
and Dumfries, and probably also those of Peebles, Selkirk, and 
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§ 14, After the expulsion of Ceawlin, Fthelbert of Kent obtained 
the dignity of .Bretwalda, to which he had for so many years aspired. 
The most memorable event of his reign was the introduction of 
Chtistianity among the Anglo-Saxons, for the reception of which 
faith the mind of Ethelbert had been prepared through his marriage 
with the Christian princess Bertha, daughter of Caribert, king of 
Paris. But the immediate cause of its introduction was a casual 
incident which occurred at Rome. It happened that Gregory, who, 
under the title of the Great, afterwards occupied the papal chair, 
had observed in the market-place of Rome three Saxon youths ex- 
posed to sale, whom the Roman merchants, in their trading voyages 
to Britain, had bought of their mercenary parents.* Struck with the 
beauty of their fair complexions and blooming countenances, Gre- 
gory asked to what country they belonged; and being told they were 
Angles, he replied that they ought more properly to be denominated 
angels: it were a pity that the prince of darkness should enjoy so 
fair a prey, and that so beautiful a frontispiece should cover a mind 
destitute of internal grace and righteousness, Inquiring further 
concerning the name of their province, he was informed that it 
was Deira, a district of Northumbria. ‘ Deira,” replied he, “‘ that 
is good! They are called to the mercy of God from his anger (de 
ira). But what is the name of the king of that province?” He 
was told it was Ailla, or Alla. “ Allelujah !” cried he; “we must 
endeavour that the praises of God be sung in their country.”” Moved 
by these allusions, which appeared to him so happy, he determined 
to undertake himself a mission into Britain, and, having obtained the 
Pope’s approbation, prepared for the journey; but his popularity at 
home was so great, that the Romans, unwilling to expose him to such 
dangers, opposed his design; and he was obliged for the present to 
lay aside all further thoughts of executing that pious purpose. 

After his accession to the pontificate, Gregory, anxious to convert 
the British Saxons, pitched on Augustine, a Roman monk, and 
sent him, with forty associates, to preach the gospel in this island. 
‘These missionaries, terrified with the danger which might attend 
their proposing a new doctrine to so fierce a people, of whose lan- 
guage they were ignorant, stopped some time in France, and sent 
back Augustine to lay the hazards and difficulties before the Pope, 
and crave his permission to desist from the undertaking. But Gre- 
gory exhorted them to persevere in their purpose; and Augustine, 
on his arrival in Kent in the year 597, found the danger much 
less than he had apprehended. Ethelbert, already well disposed 


* The celebrated story is told by Beda (ii. 89), and is copied from him, 
with slight variations, by all other medieval writers, It is related more fully 
and accurately by Mr. Stanley (Historical Memorials of Canterbury, p. 7, seq.) 
than by any other modern writer. 
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towards the Christian faith, assigned him a habitation in the isle 
of Thanet, and soon after admitted him to a conference. Augustine, 
encouraged by his favourable reception, and seeing now a prospect 
of success, proceeded with redoubled zeal to preach the gospel to the 
Kentish Saxons. Numbers were converted and baptized, aud the’ 
king himself was persuaded to submit to the same rite. Augustine 
was consecrated archbishop of Canterbury, was endowed by Gregory 
with authority over all the British churches, and received the pall, 
a badge of ecelesiastical honour, from Rome. Christianity was soon 
afterwards introduced into the kingdom of Hssex, whose sovereign, 
Szeberht, or Sebert, was Ethelbert’s nephew; and through the influ- 
ence of Kthelbert, Mellitus, who had been the apostle of Christianity 
in Essex, was appointed to the bishopric of London, where a chureli 
dedicated to St. Paul was erected, on the site of a former temple of 
Diana. Sebert also erected on Thorney Island, which was formed by 
the branches of a’small river falling into the Thames, a church dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, which is now Westminster Abbey. In Kent the sce 
of Rochester was founded by Augustine, and bestowed upon Justus, 





Silver Penny of Ethelbert 11. King of Kent and Bretwalda. 


Obverse: EDILBERHT . . .; bust right. Reverse: nex; wolf and twins. (This 
coin, if genuine, is an evident imitation of those of Rome: compare the coin of 


Carausius, p. 12.) 


§ 15. The marriage of Ethelbert with Bertha, and, much more, his 
umbracing Christianity, begat a connexion of his subjects with the 
French, Italians, and other nations on the continent, and tended to 
reclaim them from that gross ignorance and barbarity in which all 
the Saxon tribes had been hitherto involved. Ethelbert also enacted, 
with the consent of the states of his kingdom, a body of laws, the first 
written laws promulgated by any of the northern conquerors ; and 
his reign was in every respect glorious to himself and beneficial to 
his people. He governed the kingdom of Kent 50 years, and, dying 
in 616, left the succession to his son Eadbald. But he possessea 
neither the abilities nor the authority of his father; and the Saxon 
princes refused to acknowledge him as Bretwalda. That dignity 
passed to Redwald, king of the Hast Angles, who holds the fourth 
place in the series of these princes. The protection afforded by 
Redwald to young Edwin, the rightful heir of the kingdom of Deira, 
brought him into collision with Atdelfrid, king of Northumbria. It 
has been already mentioned that AMdelfrid had united Deira with 
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Bernicia by seizing upon.it at the death of Ella, whose daughter he 
had married, and expelling her infant brother Edwin. Redwald 
invaded the kingdom of Northumbria, and fought a battle with 
®delfrid on the banks of the Idle in Nottinghamshire, in which 
‘hat monarch was defeated and killed; his sons, Eanfrid, Oswald, 
and Oswy, yet infants, were carried into Scotland, and Edwin 
obtained possession of the crown. 

§ 16. Edwin subsequently became the fifth Bretwalda, and all the 
Anglo-Saxon states, with the exception of Kent, acknowledged his 
supremacy. He distinguished himself by his influence over the other 
kingdoms, and by the strict execution of justice in his own domi- 
nions. He reclaimed his subjects from the licentious life to which 
they had been accustomed ; and it was a common saying that during 
his reign a woman or child might openly carry everywhere a purse of 
gold without any danger of violence or robbery. There is a remark- 
able instance transmitted to us of the affection borne him by his 
servants, Cuichelme, king of Wessex, was his enemy; but, finding 
himself unable to maintain open war against so gallant and powerful 
a prince, he determined to use treachery against him, and he em- 
ployed one Eumer for that criminal purpose. The assassin, having 
obtained admittance by pretending to deliver a message from Cuich- 
elme, drew his dagger and rushed upon the king. Lilla, an officer of 
his army, seeing his master’s danger, and having no other means of 
defence, interposed with his own body between the king and Eumer’s 
dagger, which was pushed with such violence, that, after piercing 
Lilla, it even wounded Edwin; but before the assassin could renew 
his blow he was despatched by the king’s attendants, 

This event, as well as the birth of a daughter about the samé time, 
is said to have hastened Edwin’s conversion to Christianity. After 
the death of his first consort, a Mercian princess, Edwin had mar- 
ried Ethelburga, the daughter of Ethelbert, king of Kent. This 
princess, emulating the glory of her mother Bertha, who had been 
the instrument for converting her husband and his people to Chris- 
tianity, carried Paulinus, a learned bishop, along with her; and 
besides stipulating a toleration for the exercise of her own religion, 
which was readily granted her, she used every effort to persuade the 
king to embrace it. Her exertions, seconded by those of Paulinus, 
were successful. Edwin was baptized on Easter-day, a.p. 627, at 
York, in a wooden church hastily erected for the occasion, and 
dedicated to St. Peter. Subsequently York was erected into an 
archbishopric ; Paulinus was appointed the first northern metro- 
politan, and a handsome church of stone was built for his cathedral. 
From hence as a centre Christianity was propagated, though not 
without some vicissitudes, in the neighbouring Anglo-Saxon countries. 
_ § 17. Evil days were now approaching for Northumbria. Edwin 
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was slain in battle by Penda, the powerful king of Mercia. North- 
umbria was divided into two separate kingdoms, and the people, 
with their monarchs, relapsed into Paganism. At length in 634 
Oswald, the son of Aidelfrid, again united the kingdoms of North 
umbria, and restored the Christian religion in his dominions. Oswald 
was also acknowledged as the sixth Bretwalda, and reigned, accord- 
ing to the expression of Beda, cver the four nations of Britain, the 
Angles, the Britons, the Picts, and the Scots, His reign, however, 
was short. He became involved in a war with Penda, a.p. 642, 
and, like Edwin, was defeated and slain. His corpse was treated 
with great brutality by Penda; but he was canonized by the church 
as a saint and martyr; his scattered members were collected us 
relics, and were held to be endowed with miraculous powers. 
Penda penetrated as far as Bamborough, the residence of the 
Northumbrian princes on the coast of Yorkshire, but after a fruitless 
siege was obliged to retire and evacuate the kingdom. 

§ 18. On the death of Oswald his brother Oswy succeeded to his 
kingdom and to the dignity of Bretwalda. He defeated and slew 
the formidable Penda in a great battle fought near Leeds in 656, 

The reign of Oswy was rendered memorable by a most destructive 
pestilence called the yellow plaque, which commencing in "664 
ravaged the whole island twenty years with the exception of the 
Highlands of Scotland. Oswy died in 670, and with him expired 
for a time the dignity of Bretwalda. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the obscure and uninteresting reigns of 
Oswy’s successors in the kingdom of Northumbria, which, for the 
most part, present little more than a series of seditions, usurpa- 
tions, and murders. Agriculture was neglected, the land was 
desolated by famine and pestilence, and, to fill up the mcasure of its 
calamities, the Northmen landed in 793 on Lindisfarne, and in the 
following year at Egferths-Minster (probably Wearmouth), and 
plundered and destroyed the churches and monasteries at those 
places. After the death of Ethelred (a.p. 795) universal anarchy 
prevailed in Northumbria; and the people, having by so many 
fatal revolutions lost all attachment to their government and 
princes, were well prepared for subjection to a foreign yoke. ‘hia 
was finally imposed upon them by Ngbert, king of Wessex; to the 
history of which kingdom, as finally swallowing up all the rest, we 
must now hasten. 

§ 19. The history of the kings of Wessex presents nothing remark- 
able till we arrive at the reign of Ina, who ascended the throne ia 
688, and who was remarkable for his justice, policy, and prudence. 
He treated the Britons of Somersetshire and the adjoining districts 
(the Wealus, or Welsh kind), whom he had subdued, with a huma- 
nity hitherto unknown to the Saxon conquerors. He allowed the 
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‘proprietors to retain possession of their lands, encouraged marriages 
and alliances between them and his ancient subjects, and gave them 
the privilege of being governed by the same laws. ‘These laws he 
augmented and ascertained; and though he was disturbed by some 
insurrections at home, his long reign of 87 years may be regarded as 
one of the most glorious and most prosperous reigns of the Anglo- 
Saxon princes. In the decline of his age he made a pilgrimage to 
Rome, where he shut himself up in a cloister. The year of his death 
is unknown. 

fgbert was the fourth in descent from Ingild, Ina’s brother ; and 
being a young man of the most promising hopes, gave great jealousy 
to Brithric, the reigning prince, both because he seemed by his birth 
better entitled to the crown, and because he had acquired to an emi- 
nent degree the affections of the people. Iigbert, sensible of his danger 
from the suspicions of Brithric, secretly withdrew into France, where 
he was well received by Charlemagne. By living in the court and 
serving in the armies of that prince, the most able and most generous 
that had appeared in Europe during several ages, he acquired those 
accomplishments which afterwards enabled him to make such a shining 
figure on the throne. 

{f was not long ere Egbert had opportunities of displaying his 
natural and acquired talents. Brithric was accidentally killed by 
partaking of a cup of poison which his wife Eadburga, daughter 
of Offa, king of Mercia, had mixed for a young nobleman who had | 
acquired her husband’s friendship, and had on that account become 
the object of her jealousy. Egbert was now recalled from France by 
the nobility of Wessex, and ascended the throne of his ancestors in 
the last year of the 8th century. The royal families had at this 
period become extinct in all the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms except 
that of Wessex, and Egbert was the sole descendant of those first 
conquerors who subdued Britain, and who enhanced their authority 
by claiming a pedigree from Woden, the supreme divinity of 
their ancestors. But, though his lineage might have afforded a 
pretence to make attempts on the neighbouring Saxons, he gave 
them for some time no disturbance, and rather chose to turn his arms 
against the Britons in Cornwall and Wales, whom he defeated in 
several battles. He was recalled from these conquests by an inva- 
sion of his dominions by Beornwulf, king of Mercia. But in order to 
explain that event, and to close the history of the other Anglo-Saxon 
states, we must here take a retrospective glance at that of Mercia. 

§ 20. After the death of Penda the history of Mercia presents 
little of importance till we arrive at the long reign of Ethelbald 
(716-755). That sovereign appears to have possessed as much power 
as any of the Bretwaldas, though he did not enjoy that title. He 
distinguished himself by many successful conflicts with the Britons, 
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against whom he united under his standard Kast Anglia, Kent, Essex, 
and for a while also Wessex. At one period he asserted his supre- 
macy over all England south of the Humber, and in a charter of the 
year 736 signs himself ‘ King of Britain.” But he was subse- 
quently defeated in two battles against the West Saxons; in the 
latter of which he fell (a.p. 755), Ethelbald, after a short period of 
usurpation by Beornred, was succeeded by Offa, the most celebrated 
of all the Mercian princes. After gaining several victories over the 
other Anglo-Saxon princes, this monarch turned his arms against the 
Britons of Cambria, whom he repeatedly defeated. He settled all the 
level country to the east of the mountains, between the Wye and the 
Severn, with Anglo-Saxons ; for whose protection he constructed the 
mound or rampart between the mouth of the Dee and that of the 
Wye, known as Offa’s Dyke, traces of which may be still discerned. 
The king of Mercia was now become so considerable, that the 
emperor Charlemagne entered into an alliance and friendship with 
him. ‘That emperor being a great lover of learning and learned men, 
Offa, at his desire, sent Alcuin to him, a clergyman much celebrated 
for his knowledge, who received great honours from Charlemagne, and 
even became his preceptor in the sciences. Charlemagne, on his side, 
made Offa many costly presents, which seem to have chiefly consisted 
of the spoils which that emperor had taken from the Huns, But 
the glory and successes of Offa were stained by the treacherous 
murder of Ethelbert, king of the East Angles, whilst sojourning at his 
court, and by his violent seizing of that kingdom in the year 792. 
Overcome by remorse, Offa endeavoured to atone for his crime by 
liberality to the church. He gave the tenth of his goods to the 
clergy, and engaged to pay the sovereign pontiff a yearly donation 
for the support of an English college at Rome: for which pur- 
pose he imposed the tax of a penny on each house possessed of 
thirty pence a year. Offa’s liberality, however, was perhaps only a 
confirmation of that of Ina, king of the West Saxons, who is also 
said to have founded a school at Rome, and to have laid for its 
support a tax of one penny, under the name of Rom-feoh, or 
Rome-scot, on every house in the kingdom, This imposition, being 
afterwards levied on all England, was commonly denominated 
Peter’s-pence: and though conferred at first as a gift, was after- 
wards claimed as a tribute by the Roman pontiff, . 

Offa died in 796. The reigns of his successors on the Mercian 
throne, who were all either murdered or violently deposed, deserve 
not to arrest our attention. Mercia, instead of continuing to be 
the leading state among the Anglo-Saxons, was, through its internal 
dissensions, falling fast into decay, and was thus easily reduced by 
the arms of Egbert, to whose history we must now return. 

-§ 21, Egbert had already possessed the throne of Wessex nearly a 
quarter of a century, when the invasion of his dominions befor: 
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referred to, by Beornwulf, king of Mercia, took place. Egbert 
defeated the invaders, and subdued with facility the tributary king- 
doms of Kent and Sussex, while the East Angles, from their hatred 
to the Mercian government, immediately rose in arms, and put them- 
selves under the protection of Egbert.. In order to engage the 
Mercians more easily to submission, he allowed Wiglaf, their country- 
man, to retain the title of king, while he himself exercised the real 
power of sovereignty. The anarchy which prevailed in Northumbria, 
as already related, tempted him to carry still further his victorious 
arms ; and the inhabitants, unable to resist his power, and desirous 
of possessing some established form of government, were forward, 
on hig first appearance, to send deputies, who submitted to his 
authority, and swore allegiance to him as their sovereign, Egbert, 
however, still allowed to Northumbria, as he had donc to Mercia . 
and East Anglia, the power of electing a king, who paid him tribute 
and was dependent on him. These three subordinate kingdoms 
remained under their own sovereigns, as vassals of Egbert, till they 
were swallowed up by the Danish invasion. Egbert and his suc- 
cessors, down to Alfred the Great, commonly assumed only the title 
of Kings of Wessex, and Alfred’s son, Edward the Elder, seems to 
have been the first who regularly adopted the title of ‘Rex Anglo- 
rum,” or King of the English. 

Thus all the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms were nominally united into 
one state, nearly 400 years after the first arrival of the Saxons in 
Britain. This event is placed in the year 827. 


en 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS, 


A.D 


A.D. | A.D. 
450, First arrival of the Saxonsin Eng- | 617. Kingdom of Northumbria under 


land under Hengist and Horsa. Edwin. 
477. Ella lands in Sussex. 626. Kingdom of Mercia founded by 
#95. Cerdic lands in Hampshire. Penda. 





519. Cerdic founds the kingdom of 627. Conversion of Edwin. Church at 


Weasex. York. 4, 

527. The Saxons land in Essex. 664. Yellow plague. 

547. The Angles under Ida settle in | 793. The Northmen landon Lindisfarne. 
Bernicia. 800. Accession of Egbert in Wessex. 

597. Augustine preaches Christianity | 827. Egbert unites ali the Anglo-Saxon 
in Kent. Kingdoms, 





NOTES AND I.LUSTRATIONS. 


A. THE FRISIANS TOOK PART IN | iv. 2Q) that Britain was inhabited in 
THE SAXON INVASION OF BRI- | his time (the 6th century) by three 
TAIN. races, the Angles, Frisians, and Britons. 

The omission of the Saxons, and the 
This appears from the following | substitution of the Frisians, can be ac- 
facts :—-1. Procopius says (Bell. Goth. | counted for only on the supposition that 
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Frisians and Suxons were convertible 
terms. 2. The traditions of the Frisians 
and Flemings claim Hengist as their an- 
cestor, and relate that he was banished 
from their country. $8. In old German 
poetry it is expressly stated that the 
Frisians were formerly called Saxons. 
4. Many English words and some gram- 
matical forms are more closely allied to 
those of the old Friesic than to those 
of any other German dialect. For in- 
stance, the English sign of the infinitive 
mood, to, is found in the old Friesic, 
and not in any other German dialect. 
On this subject see Davies ‘On the Races 
of Lancashire,’ in the ‘Transactions of 
the Philological Society’ for 1855. 


B. THE ISLE OF THANET. 


The Isle of Thanet was in Anglo- 
Saxon times, and long afterwards, sepa~ 
rated from the rest of Kent by a broad 
strait, called by Bede the Wantsumu. 
The Stour, instead of being a narrow 
stream, as at present, was then a broad 
river, opening into a wide estuary be- 
tween Sandwich and Deal, in the direc- 
tion of Pegwell Bay. Ships coming 
from France and Germany sailed up 
this estuary, and through the river, out 
at the other side by Reculver. Ebb’s 
Fleet is the name given to a farm-house 
on a strip of high ground rising out of 
Minster Marsh (Stanley, Memorials of 
Canterbury, p. 13). Thanet is the 
German name of the island. The 
Welsh name was Ruim, which probably 
significd a foreland, and is still pre- 
served in the compound Ramsgate. In 
East Kent the gaps in the line of cliff 
which lead down to the shore are called 
gates; hence Ramsgate is the gate or 
pass leading into Ruim (Guest, in Pro- 
cecdings of the Archeological Institute 
for 1849, p. 32). * 


CG CELTIC WORDS IN THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. 


Mr. Davies, in the valuable paper 
already referred to, remarks: ‘‘ The 
stoutest assertor of a pure Anglo-Saxon 
or Norman descent is convicted by 
the language of his daily life of be- 
longing to a face that partakes largely 
of Celtic blood. If he calls for his 
coat (W. cota, Germ. rock), or tells of 
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basgawd, Germ. korb), or the cart he 
employs on his land (W. cart, from car, 
a drag or sledge, Germ. wagen), or of 
the pranks of his youth or the prancing 
of his horse (W. prank, a trick; prancio, 
to frolic), or declares that he was happy 
when a gownsman at Oxford (W. hap, 
fortune, chance; Germ. gliick ; W. gin), 
or that his servant is pert (W. pert, 
spruce, dapper, insolent), or, descend 
ing to the language of the vulgar, he 
affirms that such assertions are balder- 
dash, and the claim a sham (W. baldor- 
ddus, idle, prating ; siom, from shom, a 
deceit, a sham), he is unconsciously 
maintaining the truth he would deny. 
Like the M. Jourdain of Moliére, who 
had been talking prose all his life with- 
out knowing it, he has been speaking 
very good Celtic without any suspicion 
of the fact.” 

A long list of Celtic words in the 
English language will be found in Mr. © 
Davies’s essay, and also in another valu- 
able paper by the late Mr. Garnett, like- 
wise published in the ‘ Transactions of the 
Philological Society’ (vol.i.p.171). It 
appears that a considerable proportion 
of the English words relating to the 
ordinary arts of life, such as agriculture, 
carpentry, and in general indoor and 
outdoor service, come from the Celtic. 
The following, which might be multi- 
plied almost indefinitely, may serve ag 
samples :— 


English. = Welsh. 
basket basgawd. 
bran bran (a skin of wheat). 
crock, crockery — crochan (a pot). 
drill rhill (a row). 
flannel gwianen rom gwian, wool) 
ay die (a robe). 
1em em (a border). 
lath Nath (a rod). 
mattock matog. 
pail paeol, 
peck peg. 
pitcher piser (a jug). 
ridge rhic, rhig. 
solder sawduriaw (to join, cetnent) 
tackle tacl (instrument, toul), 


Mr. Davies also calls attention to the 
fact that in the Lancashire dialect (and 
the same holds good of other dialects) 
many low, burlesque, or obscene words 
can be traced to a Celtic source, and 
this circumstance, together with the 
fact that no words connected with law, 
or government, or the Juxuries of life, 
belong to this class, is distinct evidence 
that the Celtic race was held in a stute 


the basket of fish he has caught (W. | of dependence or inferiority. 
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The Raising of Lazarus. Sculpture of the ]Xth or Xth century from Selsey, now inp 
Chichester Cathedral. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE ANGLO-SAXONS FROM THE UNION OF ENGLAND UNDER EGBERT 
TILL THE REIGN OF CANUTE THE DANE, 


§ 1. State of the kingdom. § 2. Invasion of the Danes. Death of Egbert. 
§ 3. Reign of Ethelwolf. His journey to Rome. § 4. Revolt of Ethel- 
bald. § 5. Reigns of Ethelbald, Ethelbert, Ethelred. Continued invasions 
of the Danes. § 6. Accession of Alfred. Successes of the Danes. Flight 
of Alfred. § 7. Alfred defeats the Danes. Their settlement in Kast Anglia. 
The Danelagh. § 8. Wise regulations of Alfred. New Danish war. Death 
of Alfred. § 9. His character. His love of learning. § 10. His policy 
und legislation. § 11. Reign of Edward the Elder. § 12. Reign of Athel- 
stane. His conquests, power, and foreign connexious. § 13. Reign of 
Edmund J. His assassination. § 14. Reign of Edred. St. Dunstan; bis 
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character and power. § 15. Reignof Edwy. His quarrel with St. Dunstan. 
§ 16. Reign of Edgar. His good fortune. § 17. Reign of Edward. His 
assassination. - § 18. Reign of Ethelred II. Invasion of the Danes. 
Danogelt. § 19. Massacre of the Danes. § 20. Conquest of England by 
Sweyn, Flight of Mthelred. § 21. Death of Sweyn and return of 
Kthelred. Invasion of Canute. Death of Ethelred. § 22.. Division of 
England between Canute and Edmond Ironside. Murder of the latter. 


§ 1. Eopert, a.p. 827-836.—Although England was not firmly 
cemented into one state under Egbert, as is usually represented, yet 
the power of this monarch and the union of so many provinces 
opened the prospect of future tranquillity ; and it appeared more 
probable that the Anglo-Saxons would thenceforth become formidable 
to their neighbours, than be exposed to their inroads and devastations. 
Indeed in the following year Egbert led his victorious army into 
North Wales, laid waste the country as far as Snowdon, penetrated 
into Denbighshire, and reduced the isle of Anglesey to subjection. Of 
all the territory that had been comprised in Roman Britain, Strath- 
clyde and Cumbria alone were free from vassalage to the crown of 
Kigbert. But these flattering views were soon overcast by the 
appearance of the Northmen, who during some centuries kept the 
Anglo-Saxons in perpetual disquietude, committed the most barbarous 
ravages upon them, and at last reduced them to grievous servitude. 
§ 2. These pirates and freebooters inhabited the Scandinavian 
kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden ; and the hordes which 
plundered England were drawn from all parts of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. It was, however, chiefly the Danes who directed their 
attacks against the coasts of Iingland; the Norwegians made their 
descents for the most part upon Scotland, the Hebrides, and Ireland ; 
while the Swedes turned their arms against the eastern shores of the 
Baltic. These Scandinavians were in race and language closely con- 
nected with the Anglo-Saxons. The languages of all the Scandi- 
navian nations differ only slightly from the dialects of the Germanic 
tribes ; and both races originally worshipped the same gods, and were 
distinguished by the same love of enterprise and freedom. But, 
while the Anglo-Saxons had long since abjured their ancient faith, 
and had acquired the virtues and vices of civilization, their Scandi- 
navian kinsmen still remained in their savage independence, still 
worshipped Odin as their national god, and still regarded the plunder 
of foreign lands as their chief occupation and delight. In the ninth 
century they inspired the same terror which the Anglo-Saxons had 
done in the fifth, Led by the younger sons of royal houses, the 
Vikings* swarmed in all the harbours and rivers of the surrounding | 
countries. Their course was marked by fire and bloodshed. Build- 


* Viking is in Danish a naval warrior, a pirate. 
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ings sacred and profane were burnt to the ground ; and great numbers 
of people were murdered or dragged away into slavery. The terri- 
fied inhabitants ficd at their approach, and beheld in them the 
judgment of God foretold in the prophets, Their national flag was 
the figure of a black raven, woven on a blood-red ground, from 
whose movements the Northmen augured victory or defeat. When 
it fluttered its wings, they believed that Odin gave them a sign of 
victory; but if the wings hung down, they imagined that the god 
would not prosper their arms. Their swords were longer and heavier 
than those of the Anglo-Saxons, and their battle-axes are mentioned 
as formidable weapons. 

These terrible Northmen appeared at the same time upon the 
coasts of England, France, and Russia. They wrested from the 
-French monarch one of his fairest provinces, which was called Nor- 
mandy after them; and they founded in Russia a dynasty which 
reigned over the country above 700 years. Their first appearance 
upon the English coasts is placed in the Saxon Chronicle under the 
year 787; but it was not till the latter part of Egbert’s reign that 
they commenced their regular and systematic ravages of the country. 
At first they merely made brief and rapid descents upon the coasts, 
returning to their northern homes with the plunder they had gained ; 
but they soon began to take up their abode in England for the 
winter, and renewed their devastations in the spring. While Eng- 
land was trembling at this new evil, Egbert, who alone was able to 
provide effectually against it, unfortunately died (a.p. 836), and left 
the government to his son Ethelwolf. 

§ 3. Eruztwotr, 836-858.—This prince had neither the abilities 
nor vigour of his father, and was better qualified for governing a 
convent than a kingdom. He began his reign with making a par- 
tition of his dominions, and delivering over to his eldest son, Athel- 
stane, the newly conquered provinces of Essex, Kent, and Sussex. 
But no inconvenience seems to have arisen from this partition, as 
the continual terror of the Danish invasions prevented all domestic 
dissension. ‘These incursions now became almost annual, and, from 
their sudden and unexpected nature, kept the English in continual 
alarm. The unsettled state of England hindered not Ethelwolf from 
making a pilgrimage to Rome, whither he carried his fourth and 
favourite son, Alfred, then only six years of age. He passed there 
a twelvemonth in exercises of devotion, and in acts of liberality to 
the church. Besides giving presents to the more distinguished 
ecclesiastics, he made a perpetual grant of 300 mancuses* a year to 
that see; one-third to support the lamps of St. Peter’s, another 
those of St. Paul’s, a third to the Pope himself, But that Ethelwolf 


* The mancus was a silver coin of about the weight ofa half-crown. 
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first established tithes in England, as is maintained by some writers, 
seems to be founded on a misinterpretation of some ancient charters, 
Tithes were most prob&bly earlier instituted in this country; but 
Ethelwolf appears to have established tho 
first poor-law, by imposing on every ten 
hides of land the obligation of maintaining 
one indigent person. 

§ 4, On his return from Rome Ethelwolf 
married Judith, daughter of the French 
king Charles the Bald, though she was ako: 
then only twelve years of age; but on his 
landing in England he met with an oppo- # 
sition which he little looked for. His eldest SRRogoscpaaa oe 
son, Athelstane, being dead, Ethelbald, his Qage (i) 
second son, who had assumed the govern- Lae a 
ment, formed, in concert with many of the Golden Ring of Ethelwolf in the 
nobles, the project of excluding his father British Museum. it Ie orc 
from a throne which his weakness and enamel, firmly incorporated 

sate . into the metal by fusion. 

superstition seem to have rendered him so 

ill qualified to fill. The people were divided between the two 
princes, and a bloody civil war, joined to all the other calamities 
under which the English laboured, appeared inevitable ; when Ethel- 
wolf had the facility to yield to the greater part of his son’s pre- 
tensions, He made with him a partition of the kingdom; and 
taking to himself the eastern part, which was always at that time 
esteemed the least considerable, as well as the most exposed to 
invasion, he delivered over to Ethelbald the sovereignty of the 
western half. 

§ 5. Erur.ipalp, ETHELBERT, and ETHELRED, A.D. 858-871.— 
Kthelwolf died about 858. He was succeeded by his sons Ethelbald 
and Ethelbert, whose short reigns present nothing of importance. 
On the death of the latter, Ethelred, another son of Ethelwolf, 
ascended the throne in the year 866. Under these monarchs the 
Danes continued their ravages with renewed vigour, and penetrated 
into the very heart of the country. In the course of their devasta- 
tions they defeated and took prisoner Edmund, the king of East 
Anglia (871), to whom they proposed that he should renounce the 
Christian faith and rule under their supremacy. But Edmund 
having rejected this proposal with scorn and horror, the Danes bound 
him naked to a tree, scourged and shot at him with arrows, and 
finally beheaded him. The constancy with which Edmund met his 
death caused him to be canonised as a saint and martyr: the place 
where his body was buried took the name of Bury St. Edmund’s, 
and a splendid monastery was erected there in his honour. 

§ 6. AuFrep, 871-901.—Ethelred died of a wound received in 
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battle against the Danes (871), and was succeeded by his brother 
Alfred. This monarch, who was born at Wantage in 849, and waa 
now 22 years of age, gave very carly marks of those great virtues 
and shining talents by which he saved his country from utter ruin 
and subversion. His genius was first roused by the recital of Saxon 
poems: he soon learned to read those compositions, and proceeded 
thence to acquire the knowledge of the Latin tongue. In his 
twentieth year he first took the field along with his brother against 
the pagan invaders of his country, and it was owing to his intre- 
pidity and courage that the Saxons gained a signal victory over the 
Danes at Ashdune (perhaps Aston in Berkshire), On the death of 
Ethelred soon afterwards, he was called to the throne in preference to 
his brother’s children, as well by the will of his father as by thie 
vows of the whole nation and the urgency of public affairs. 

The first seven years of his reign were spent in incessant struggles 
against the Danes, over whom he gained some victories; but fresh 
swarms of Northmen continually poured into the kingdom, and 
Alfred, overpowered by superior numbers, was at length obliged (878) 
to relinquish the ensigns of his dignity, to dismiss his servants, and 
to seek shelter in the meanest disguises from the pursuit and fury of 
his enemies. He concealed himself under a peasant’s habit, and 
lived some time in the house of a neat-herd, who had been intrusted 
with the care of some of his cows. The wife of the neat-herd was 
ignorant of the condition of her royal guest; and observing him one 
day busy by the fireside in trimming his bow and arrows, she desired 
him to take care of some cakes which were toasting, while she was 
employed clsewhere in other domestic affairs. But Alfred, whose 
thoughts were otherwise engaged, neglected this injunction, and the 
good woman on her return, finding her cakes all burnt, rated the 
king very severely, and upbraided him that he always seemed very 
well pleased to eat her warm cakes, though he was thus negligent in 
toasting them. 

§ 7. By degrees, Alfred, as he found the search of the enemy 
become more remiss, collected some of his retainers and retired into 
the centre of a bog formed by the stagnating waters of the Thone 
and Parret, in Somersetshire. He here found two acres of firm 
ground, and, building a habitation on thers, rendered himself secure 
by its fortifications, and still more by the unknown and inaccessible 
roads which led to it, and by the forests and morasses with which it 
was every way environed. This place he called Athclingay, or the 
Isle of Nobles; and it now bears the name of “Athelncy.” Ye 


* A beautiful gold enamelled jewel found at this spot, and now in the Ast. 
molean Museum at Oxford, has the inscription “ Alfred mec heht gewurean” 
(Alfred ordered me to be wrought). According to the testimony of his bio- 
grapher, Asser, Alfred encouraged goldsmiths. 
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thence made frequent and unexpected sallies upon the Danes, who 
often felt the vigour of his arm, but knew not from what quarter 
the blow came. He subsisted himself and his followers by the 
plunder which he acquired; he procured them consolation by 
revenge ; and from small successes he opened their minds to hope, 
that, notwithstanding his present low condition, more important vic- 
tories might at length attend his valour. But before he would 
assemble them in arms, or urge them to any attempt which, if 
unfortunate, might in their present despondency prove fatal, he 
resolved to inspect himself the situation of the enemy, and to judge 
of the probability of success. Jor this purpose he entered their 
camp under the disguise of a harper, or glee-man, and passed unsus- 
pected through every quarter. He so entertained them with his 
music and facetious humours, that he met with a welcome reception, 
and was even introduced to the tent of Guthrum, their prince, where 
he remained some days. He remarked the supine security of the 
Danes, their contempt of the English, their negligence in foraging 
and plundering, and their dissolute wasting of what they gained by 
rapine and violence. Encouraged by these favourable appearances, 
he secretly sent emissaries to the most considerable of his subjects, 
and summoned them to a rendezvous, attended by their warlike 
followers, at Brixton, on the borders of Selwood forest. The 
English, who had hoped to put an end to their calamities by servile 
submission, now found the insolence ana rapine of the conqueror 
more intolerable than all past fatigues and dangers; and at the 
appointed day they joyfully resorted to their prince. He instantly 
conducted them to Ethandan (perhaps Eddington, near Westbury), 
where the Danes were encamped ; and taking advantage of his pre- 
vious knowledge of the place, he directed his attack against the 
most unguarded quarter of the enemy. The Danes, surprised to see 
an army of English, whom they considered as totally subdued, and 
still more astonished to hear that Alfred was at their head, made 
but a faint resistance, notwithstanding their superiority of number, 
and were soon put to flight with great slaughter. The remainder of 
the routed army, with their prince, was besieged by Alfred in a for- 
tified camp to which they fled; but being reduced to extremity by 
want and hunger, they had recourse to the clemency of the victor, 
and offered to submit on any conditions. The king gave them their 
lives, and even formed a scheme for converting them from mortal 
enemies into faithful subjects and confederates. He knew that the 
kingdom of East Anglia was totally desolated by the frequent inroads 
of the Danes, and he now proposed to repeople it by settling there 
Guthrum and his followers, who might serve him as a rampart against 
any future incursions of their countrymen. [But before he ratified 
these mild conditions with the Danes, he required that they should 
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give him one pledge of their submission, and of their inclination to 
incorporate with the English, by declaring their conversion to Chris- 
tianity. Guthrum and thirty of his officers had no aversion to the 
proposal, and without much instruction, or argument, or conference, 
they were all admitted to baptism (a.p. 878). The king answered 
for Guthrum at the font, gave him the name of Athelstane, and 
received him as his adopted son. The success of this expedient 
seemed to correspond to Alfred’s hopes, and the greater part of the 

. Danes settled peaceably in their new quarters. The Danes had for 

‘some years occupied the towns of Derby, Leicester, Stamford, Lin- 
coln, and Nottingham, and were thence calicd the Fif or Five 
Burghers. Alfred now ceded a considerable part of the kingdom of 

' Mercia, retaining however the western portion, or country of the 
Hiwiccas. It would, however, be an error to suppose that the Danes 
became really the subjects of Alfred. On the contrary they con- 
tinued to form an independent state down to the latest times of the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchy. The general boundary between the Danes 
and Saxons was the old Roman road called Watling Street, which 
ran from London across England to Chester and the Irish Channel, 
the province of the Danes lying to the north and cast of that road, 
which was hence called Danelayh, the Danes’ community. The 
Danes continually received fresh accessions of numbers from their 
own country, and were able to bid defiance to all the efforts of the | 
Anglo-Saxon monarchs to reduce them to subjection. 

§ 8. After the treaty with Guthrum, Alfred enjoyed tranquillity 
for some years. He employed this interval in restoring order to 
the state, which had been shaken by so many violent convulsions ; 
in establishing civil and military institutions; in composing the 
minds of men to industry and justice; and in providing against 
the return of like calamities. After rebuilding the ruined cities, 
particularly London, which had been destroyed by the Danes 
in the reign of Ethelwolf, he established a regular militia for the 
defence of the kingdom. He increased his fleet both in number 
and strength, and trained his subjects in the practice as well of 
sailing as of naval action. He improved the construction of his 
vessels, which were higher, swifter, and steadier than those of the 
Danes, and nearly double the length, some of them having more 
than 60 rowers. A fleet of 120 ships of war was stationed upon the 
coast; and being provided with warlike engines, as well as with 
expert seamen, both Frisians and English—for Alfred supplied the 
defects of his own subjects by engaging able foreigners in his service 
jmaintained a superiority over those smaller bands with which 
! ngland had so often been infested. But in the year 893 the 


northern provinces of France, into which Hasting, the famous 


Danish chief, had .penetrated, being afflicted with a grievous famine, 
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the Danes set sail from Boulogne with a powerful fleet under the 
command of Hasting, landed upon the coast of Kent, and began to 
commit the most destructive ravages. It would be tedious to narrate 
the events of this new Danish war, which occupied the attention of 
Alfred for the next few years. It is sufficient to relate that, after 
repeated defeats in different parts of the island, the small remains of 
the Danes either dispersed themselves among their countrymen in 
Northumberland and East Anglia, or had recourse again to the sea, 
where they exercised piracy under the command of Siegfrid, a North- 
umbrian; and that Alfred finally succeeded in restoring full tran- 
quillity in England. He died (a.p. 901) in the vigour of his age and 
the full strength of his faculties, after a glorious reign of 29 years 
and a half, in which he deservedly attained the appellation of Alfred 
the Great, and the title of Founder of the English Monarchy. 

§ 9. The merit of this prince, both in private and public life, may 
with advantage be sct in opposition to that of any monarch or 
citizen which the annals of any age or any nation can present us. 
His civil and his military virtues are almost equally the objccts of 
our admiration; excepting only that the former, being more rare 
among princes, as well as more useftl, seem chiefly to challenge 
our applause. Nature also, as if desirous that so bright a pro- 
duction of her skill should be set in the fairest light, had bestowed 
on him every bodily accomplishment, vigour of limbs, dignity of 
shape and air, with a pleasing, engaging, and open countenance. 
When Alfred came to the throne he found the nation sunk into — 
the grossest ignorance and barbarism, proceeding from the continued 
disorders in the government, and from the ravages of the Danes. | 
The monasteries were destroyed, the monks butchered or dispersed, 
their libraries burnt; and thus the only seats of erudition in those 
ages were totally subverted. Alfred himself complains that on 
his accession he knew not one person south of the Thames who 
could so much as interpret the Latin service; and very few in the 
northern parts who had reached even that pitch of erudition. But 
this prince invited over the most celebrated scholars from all parts of 
kurope ; he established schools everywhere for the instruction of his 
people ; and he enjoined by law all freeholders possessing two hydes 
of land, or more, to send their children to school for their instruc- 
tion. The foundation, or, at least, the restoration, of the University 


of Oxford, has sometimes been ascribed to him, but for this pre- 
‘tension there seems to be no satisfactory evidence. But the most 


effectual expedient employed by Alfred for the encouragement of 
learning was his own example, and the assiduity with which, not- 
withstanding the multiplicity and urgency of his affairs, he employed 
himself in the pursuits of knowledge. He usually divided his time 
into three equal portions: one was employed in sleep and the 
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refection of his body by diet and exercise; another in the despatch 
‘of business; a third in study and devotion; and that he might more 
exactly measure the hours, he made use of burning tapers of equal 
length, which he fixed in lanterns, an expedient suited to that 
rude age, when the geometry of dialling and the mechanism of 
clocks and watches were totally unknown. And by such a regular 
distribution of his time, though he often laboured under great bodily 
infirmities, this martial hero, who fought in person 56 battles by sea 
and land, was able, during a life of no extraordinary length, to 
acquire more knowledge, and even to compose more books, than most 
studious men, though blessed with the greatest leisure and applica- 
tion, have, in more fortunate ages, made the object of their uninter- 
rupted industry. He translated into Saxon the histories of Orosius 
and of Bede; to the former of which he prefixed a description of 
Germany and the north of Europe, from the narratives of the tra- 
vellers Wulfstan and Ohthere. He also executed a version of 
Boethius’ ‘ Consolation of Philosophy,’ besides several other transla- 


tions which he either made or caused to be made from the Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine, St. Gregory’s Pastoral Instructions, . 


Dialogues, &c. Nor was he negligent in encouraging the more 
vulgar and mechanical arts. He invited from all quarters indus- 
trious foreigners to repeople his country, which had been desolated 
by the ravages of the Danes. He introduced and encouraged mant- 
factures; and no inventor or improver of any ingenious art did he 
suffer to go unrewarded. He prompted men of activity to betake 
themselves to navigation, to push commerce into the most remote 
countries, and to acquire riches by propagating industry among their 
fellow-citizens, He set apart a seventh portion of his own revenue 
for maintaining a number of workmen, whom he constantly employed 
in rebuilding the ruined cities, castles, palaces, and monasteries. 
Hence, both living and dead, Alfred was regarded by foreigners, no 
less than by his own subjects, as the greatest prince after Charle- 
magne that had appeared in Europe during several ages, and as 
one of the wisest and best that had ever adorned the annals of any 
nation. 

§ 10, The great reputation of Alfred, however, has caused many 
of the institutions prevalent among the Anglo-Saxons, the origin 
of which is lost in remote antiquity, to be ascribed to his wisdom : 
such as the division of England into counties, hundreds, and tith- 


ings; the law of frankpledge; trial by jury, &c.; some of which ~ 


were probably anterior,, and others subsequent, to the time of 
Alfred. Even the code of laws which he undoubtedly promulgated 
was little more than a new collection of the laws of Ethelbert, 
Offa, and Ina; into which, with the assistance of his witan, or 
council, he inserted only a few enactments of his own, The great 
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merit of Alfred as a ruler lies not so much in his legislation as 
in his strict and vigorous administration of the laws which already 
existed. 

§ 11. Alfred had by his wife, Ealhswith, daughter of a Mercian 
earl, three sons and three daughters. ‘The eldest son, Edmund, 
died without issue in his father’s lifetime. The third, Ethelward, 
inherited his father’s passion for letters, and lived a private life. 
The second, Edward, succeeded to his power, being the first of that 
name who sat on the English throne. 

Epwarb, 901-925.—Immediately on his accession, Edward, usually 
called Edward the Elder, had to contend with Ethelwold, son of king 
Ethelred, the elder brother of Alfred, who, insisting on his preferable 
title to the throne, armed his partisans and took possession of Win- 
burne, On the approach of Edward, however, Ethelwold fled first 
into Normandy and thence into Northumberland, where the people 
declared for him; and having thus connected his interests with the 
Danish tribes, he went beyond sea, and, collecting a body of these 
freebooters, excited the hopes of all those who had been accustomed 
to subsist by rapine and violence. He was also joined by the East 
Anglian Danes and the Five Burghers ; but Edward overthrew them 
in several actions, recovered the booty which they had made, and 
compelled them to retire into their own country. All the rest of 
Edward’s reign was a scene of continued and successful action against 
them, in which he was assisted by the activity and prwience of his 
sister Ethelfleda, widow of Ethelbert, earl of Mercia. Edward died 
in the year 925, and was succeeded by Athelstane, his natural son — 
his legitimate children being of too tender years to rule a nation so 
much exposed both to foreign invasion and to domestic convulsions. 

§ 12, ATHELSTANE, 925-940.—This monarch likewise gained 
numerous victories over the Danes, and is justly regarded as one of 
the ablest and most active of the Anglo-Saxon princes. He passed 
many good laws, which for the most part were really new enact- 
ments, and not, like many of those of preceding kings, mere re- 
petitions from older customs or codes. Among them was the 
remarkable one, that a merchant who had made three long voyages 
on his own account should be admitted to the rank of a thane. 
or gentleman. This shows that commerce was now more honoured ; 
and encouraged than it had formerly been, and implies at the same’ 
time that some of the English cities had reached a considerable 
pitch of prosperity and importance. At the same time a more ex- 
tensive intercourse existed with the continent, as displayed by the 
manifold relations of Athelstane with foreign courts. Several 
foreign princes were intrusted té™ his guardianship and educated at 
his court, among whom was pis own nephew Louis, son of his 
sister Edgiva and Charles the ‘Simple, king of France. The latter, 
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from his long residence in England, obtained the name of Louts 
d’Outremer. Besides his sister married to the king of Franoe, 
Athelstane had also bestowed the hand of three others on foreign 
princes. LEadhild, or Ethilda, was married to Hugo the Great, count 
of Paris, the founder of the Capetian dynasty ; another, Edgitha, 
became the consort of Otho, emperor of Germany; and a third, 
Elgiva, espoused Louis, duke of Aquitaine. 

§ 13. Epmunp L., called the Elder, 940-946.—Athelstane died in 
the year 940, and was succeeded by his second brother, Edmund. 
According to some accounts, Athelstane had caused the death of 
Edwin, the eldest of his legitimate brothers, whom he suspected of 
aspiring to the crown, by sending him out to sea in an old crazy 
boat without oars, and accompanied only by his armour-bearer. 
Whatever may be the truth of this story, it is at all events certain 
that Edwin perished at sea. 

The short reign of Edmund I. is distinguished by two important 
events, In order to insure tranquillity, he used the precaution of 


removing the Five Burghers from the towns of Mercia, because it was . 
always found that they took advantage of every commotion, and « 


introduced the rebellious or foreign Danes into the heart of the king- 
dom. He also conquered Cumberland from the Britons, and con- 
ferred that territory on Malcolm, king of Scotland, on condition that 
he should do him homage for it, and protect the north from ail 
future incursions of the Danes. Edmund was assassinated in the 
year 946, by Leofu, a notorious robber, whom he had sentenced to 
banishment, but who had the boldness to enter the hall where he 
himself dined, and to sit at table with his attendants. On his 
refusing to leave the room when ordered, the king leaped on him, 
and seized him by the hair; but the ruffian, pushed to extremity, 
drew his dagger, and gave Edmund a wound of which he imme- 
diately expired. 

§ 14. Eprep, 946-955.—Edmund left male issue, but so young 
that they were incapable of governing the kingdom ; and his brother 
Kidred was elected to the throne by the witan. The reign of this 
prince, as those of his predecessors, was disturbed by the rebellions 
and incursions of fhe Danes, After subduing them, Edred, in- 
structed by experience, took greater precautions against their future 
revolt. He fixed English garrisons in their most considerable towns, 
and placed over them an English governor, who might watch all 
their motions, and suppress any insurrection on its first appearance. 

Edred, though not unwarlike nor unfit for active life, had 
blindly delivered over his conscjence to the guidance of Dunstan, 
_ avommonly called St. Dunstan, aj mo of Glastonbury, whom he ad- 
__ ¢wanced to the highest officcs, aniigitha covered, under the appcarance 
" “of sanctity, the most violent amit ea. Dunstan was born of noble 
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parents in the West of England ; and, being edueated under his uncle 
Aldhelm, then archbishop of Canterbury, had betaken himself to the 
ecclesiastical life, and had acquired some character in the court of 
Edmund. He was, however, represented to that prince as a man of 
licentious manners; and, finding his fortune blasted by these suspi- 
cions, his ardent ambition prompted him to repair his indiscretions 
by running into an opposite extreme. He secluded himself entirely 
trom the world ; he framed a cell so small that he could neither stand 
erect in-it nor stretch out bis limbs during his repose; and he here 
employed himself perpetually either in devotion or in manual labour. 
By these solitary occupations his head was filled with chimeras which 
might almost pass for insanity. But we may perceive, from many 
examples, the intimate connexion that exists between fanaticism and 
cunning ; and Dunstan’s future life shows that there was at least 
considerable method in his madness, Supported by the character 
obtained in his retreat, Dunstan appeared again in the world, and 
gained such an ascendant over Edred, as made him not only the 
director of that prince’s conscience, but his counsellor in the most 
momentous affairs of government. Finding that his advancement 
had been owing to the opinion of his austerity, be professed himself 
a partisan of the rigid monastic rules. A mistaken piety had pro- 
duced in Italy a new species of monks, called Benedictines, who 
excluded themselves entirely from the world, renounced all claim 
to liberty, and made a merit of the most inviolable chastity. Their 
practices and principles, which superstition at first engendered, were 
greedily embraced and promoted by the policy of the court of Rome, 
which perceived that the celibacy of the clergy could alone break off 
entirely their connexion with the civil power, and, depriving them 
of every other object of ambition, engage them to promote, with un- 
ceasing industry, the grandeur of their own order. Dunstan, after 
introducing that reformation in the convents of Glastonbury and 
Abingdon, endeavoured to render it universal in the kingdom. 

The progress of the monks was somewhat retarded by the death of 
Kdred, their partisan, who expired in 955, after a reign of nine years. 
His children being infants, his nephew Edwy,-son of Edmund, was 
elected to the throne. 

§ 15. Epwy, 955-958.—Edwy, at the time of his accession, was 
not above sixteen or seventeen years of age, was possessed of the most 
amiable figure, and was even endowed, according to authentic ac- 
counts, with the most promising virtues. He would have been the 
favourite of his people had he not unhappily at the commencement 
of his reign becn engaged in a controversy with the monks, who have 
pursued his memory with the same: ie slenting vengeance which they 
exercised against his person and gig™y during his short and untor- 
tanate reign, here was a beautinar ess of the royal blood, called 
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Elgiva, who had made impression on the tender heart of Edwy ; and 
he had ventured, contrary to the advice of his gravest counsellors, 
to espouse her, though she was within the degrees of affinity pro- 
hibited by the canon law. On the day of his coronation, his nobility 
were assembled in a great hall, and were indulging themselves in 
that riot and disorder which, from the example of their German 
ancestors, had become habitual to the English, when Edwy, attracted 
by his fondness for his wife, retired into the queen’s. apartment. 
Dunstan conjectured the reason of the king’s retreat; and carrying 
along with him Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, over whom he had 
gained an absolute ascendant, he burst into the apartment, up- 
braided Edwy with his absence, probably bestowed on the queen the 
most opprobrious epithet that can be applied to her sex, and, tearing 
him from her arms, pushed him back in a disgraceful manner into 
the banquet of the nobles. Edwy, though young, and opposed by 
the prejudices of the people, found an opportunity of taking re- 
venge for this public insult. He questioned Dunstan concerning 
the administration of the treasury, at the head of which he had | 
been placed by his predecessor; a reckoning which Dunstan 
deemed it advisable to evade by flying to Ghent. 

In these transactions it is impossible not to see more than the 
history of a mere personal quarrel between the young king and 
the abbot of Glastonbury. A revolution was evidently in pro- 
gress—a struggle between the high church or Roman party, who 
wished to seize the supreme power in the state, and introduce a 
new system of ecclesiastical discipline, and those who were for 
abiding by the old order of things. Dunstan and his party, who 
were the innovators, sought support in the Danish parts of the 
kingdom, which were the most ignorant and uncivilised, and 
always discontented with the government; and having excited a 
rebellion in Mercia and East Anglia, and shortly afterwards in 
Northumberland, they proclaimed Edgar, the younger brother of 
Edwy, as king. Dunstan now returned into England, and took 
upon himself the government of Edgar and his party. With the 
consent of a witena-gemot assembled at Bradford, Dunstan re- 
ceived from the hands of Edgar the sees of London and Worcester, 
and had the effrontery, or rather the profanity, to justify this viola- 
tion of the canons by the examples of St. John and St. Paul. 
Even in the southern provinces, the ecclesiastical party now gained 
the ascendancy. Archbishop Odo sent into the palace a party of 
soldiers, who seized the queen, and, having burned her face with a 
red-hot iron, in order to destroy that fatal beauty which had seduced 
Edwy, they carried her by forée into Ireland, there to remain in 
perpetual exile. Edwy, finding it in va.a to resist, was obliged to 
consent to his divorce, which was pronounced by Odo; and a catas- 
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trophe still more dismal awaited the unhappy Elgiva. That arniable 
princess, being cured of her wounds, and having even obliterated the 
scars with which Odo had hoped to deface her beauty, returned into 
England, and was flying to the embraces of the king, wnom she still 
regarded as her husband, when she fell into the hands of a party 
whom the primate had sent to intercept her. Nothing but her 
death could now give security to Odo and the monks, and the most 
cruel death was requisite to satiate their vengeance. She was ham- 
strung, and expired a few days after at Gloucester, in the most 
acute torments. The unhappy Edwy himself, who had been ex- 
communicated, died shortly afterwards at the same place (a.p. 
958), whether naturally or through the machinations of his enemies 
is uncertain; and thus the triumph of the clergy and Benedictines 
was complete. He was succeeded by his brother Edgar. 

§ 16. Epaar, 958-975.—One of the first acts of Edgar after his 
accession was to promote Dunstan to the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury. In fact, Edgar, who was only about sixteen years of age at 
the time of his accession, was completely governed by Dunstan and 
the monks, who had placed him on the throne, and who, by their 
pretensions to superior sanctity and purity of manners, had acquired | 
an ascendant over the people. Of the first five years of his reign we 
have no memorials, except of his passive co-operation in the ecclesi- 
astical revolution then in progress. To please the monks he depre- 
ciated and degraded the secular clergy ; he favoured their scheme for 
dispossessing the secular canons of all the monasteries ; and he be- 
stowed preferment on none but their partisans. Above forty Bene- 
dictine convents are said to have been founded by Edgar. These 
merits have procured him the highest panegyrics from the monkish 
historians, and he is transmitted to us not only under the character 
of a consummate statesman and an active prince, but also under that 
of a great saint and a man of virtue. 

If we consider Edgar’s fortunate reign, he may perhaps be in some 
degree entitled to the former portion of this eulogy. His reign was 
undisturbed by any domestic tumult or foreign invasion of the 
Danes; a result which was probably in part owing to the large 
armament, both military and naval, which he constantly kept on 
ioot, and also to the fact that the Danes had now obtained establish- 
ments in the north of France, which it required all their super- 
fluous population to people and maintain. Being thus freed from 
disturbance on this side, Edgar was enabled to employ his vast 
armaments against the neighbouring sovereions ; and the king of 
Scotland, the princes of Wales, of the Isle of Man, of the Orkneys, 
and even the Northmen in Ireland, were reduced to pay submi8sion 
tw so formidable a monarch. But Edgar was arrogant and vain- 
glorious, and abused his prosperity by ‘degrading and insulting his 
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conquered foes. On the annual occasion: of his voyage round 
England, he once appointed eight vassal kings to attend him at 
Chester, and to row his barge upon the Dee to the abbey of St. John 
the Baptist, he himself acting as the steersman ; whence, after offer- 
ing up their prayers, they returned in the same order. 

The saintly part of Edgar’s character he appears to have owed to 
the unscrupulous gratitude of the monks towards their benefactor : 
for his conduct was licentious in the highest degree, and: violated 
every law, human and divine. Among other feats of the same kind, 
he broke into a convent, and carried off Editha, a nun, by force. 
| It is stated that the extirpation of wolves in England was effected 

‘in this reign by converting the money payment imposed upon the 
‘Welsh princes into an annual tribute of 300 wolves’ heads; but 
these animals were found in the island at a much later period. 

§ 17. Edgar died in the year 975, in the thirty-third year his age, 
leaving two sons: Edward, aged thirteea, whom he had had by his 
first wife, Ethelfleda ; and Ethelred, his offspring by Elfrida, then 
only seven, There can be no doubt that the former had the best 
claim to the succession ; and though Elfrida attempted to raise her 

* gon to the throne, Edward was crowned at Kingstén by the vigor- 
ous policy of Dunstan. 

Epwadgp II., called the Marryr, 975-979.—The kingdom was 
now again divided into two parties, and the short reign of Edward 
presents nothing memorable except the struggles between Dunstan 
and the Benedictines on the one hand, and the secular clergy on 
the other, who in some parts of Mercia succeeded in expelling 
the monks. To settle this controversy several synods were held, 
in which Dunstan is said to have worked sundry miracles. 

The death of young Edward was memorable and tragical. He 
was hunting one day in Dorsetshire, and being Ied by the chase 
near Corfe-castle, where his step-mother, Elfrida, resided, he took 
the opportunity of paying her a visit, unattended by any of his 
retinue, and thereby presented her with the opportunity which she 
had so long wished for. After he had mounted his horse he 
desired some liquor to be brought him: while he was holding 
the cup to his mouth, a servant of Elfrida approached and gave 
him a stab behind. ‘The prince, finding himself wounded, put spurs 
to his horse; but becoming faint by loss of blood, he fell from the 
saddle, his foot stuck in the stirrup, and he was dragged along by 
his unruly horse till he expired. Being tracked by the blood, his 
body was found and was privately interred at Wareham by his 
servants, ‘The youth and innocence of this prince, with his tragical 
death, oBtaincd him tRe appellation of ‘“ Martyr,” though his 
murder had no connexion with any religious principle or opinion. 

>.°., § 18, Evnrieep IJ., 979-1016.—Ethelred II., the son of Elfrida, 
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called by historians “the Unready,” now ascended the throne, at the 
early age of ten. Dunstan put the crown on the young monarch’s 
head at Kingston; but pronounced, it is said, a curse instead of a 
blessing. The haughty prelate lived ten years longer, still retaining 
the dignity of primate, but without so much influence as he had | 
formerly enjoyed. A period, however, was approaching, in which 
the heat of ecclesiastical disputes gave place to a more important 
question respecting the very existence of the nation, Two or 
three years after Ethelred’s accession, the Danes and Northmen, 
who could no longer disburthen themselves on Normandy, began 
to renew their incursions in England; and Ethelred’s long reign 
presents.little else than a series of struggles with those piratical 
invaders. He adopted the foolish and shameful expedient of buying 
off their attacks, and thus only excited the hopes of the Danes 
of subduing a people who defended themselves by their money, 
which invited assailants, instead of by their arms, which repelled 
them. In the year 998 the northern invaders, having by their 
previous incursions become well acquainted with the defenceless 
condition of England, made a powerful descent under the com- 
mand of Sweyn, king of Denmark, and Olave, king of Norway ; 
and sailing up the Humber, spread on all sides their destructive 
ravages, In the following year they ventured to attack the centre 
of the kingdom, and, entering the Thames in 94 vessels, laid siege 
to London, and threatencd it with total ‘destruction. But the 
citizens, alarmed at the danger, and firmly united among them- 
selves, made a bolder defence than the nobility and gentry ; and, 
the besiegers, after suffering the greatest hardships, were finally 
frustrated in their attempt. They then carried their devastations 
into other quarters, till they were bought off with 16,000 pounds of 
silver. But in a few years they again returned, and in 997,-and the 
following year, committed dreadful devastations in various parts, til] 
bought off again with the payment of 24,000 pounds. This triBute 
gave rise to an odious and oppressive impost, which, under the name 
long after the occasion for its imposition had ceased. Observing the 
close connexions maintained among all the Danes, however divided 
in government or situation, Ethelred, being now a widower, made his 
addresses to mma, sister to Richard II., duke of Normandy, in the 
hope that such an alliance might serve to check the incursions of 
the Northmen. He succeeded in his suit: the princess came over 
to England and was married to Ethelred in 1001. 

§19. Shortly after this marriage, Ethelred, from a policy inci- 
dent to weak princes, formed the cruel resolution of murdering 
the Danes throughout his dominions, But though almost all the 
ancient historians speak of this massacre as if it had been universal, 
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this representation of the matter is absolutely impossible, as the Danes 
were almost the sole inhabitants in the kingdoms of Northumber- 
land and East Anglia, and were very numerous in Mercia, The 
animosity between the inhabitants of English and Danish race had, 
from repeated injuries, risen to a great height; and especially 
through the conduct of those Danish troops which the English 
monarchs, from the superiority of their military qualities, had long 
been accustomed to keep in pay. These mercenaries, who were 
quartered about the country, and committed many violences, had 
attained to such a height of luxury, according to the old English 
writers, that they combed their hair once a day, bathed themselves 
once a week, and changed their clothes frequently. Secret orders 
were given to commence the massacre on the festival of St. Brice 
(November 13th, 1002). The rage of the populace, excited by-so 
many injuries, sanctioned by authority, and stimulated by example, 
spared neither sex nor age, and was not satiated without the tortures 
as well as death of the unhappy victims. Even Gunilda, sister to 
the king of Denmark, who had married earl Paling, and had embraced 
Christianity, was seized and condemned to death by Ethelred, after 
seeing her husband and children butchered before her face, This 
unhappy princess foretold in the agonies of despair that her murder 
would soon be avenged by the total ruin of the English nation. 

§ 20. Never was prophecy better fulfilled, and never did barbarous 
policy prove more fatal to its authors. Sweyn and his Danes ap- 
peared the next year off the western coast, and took full revenge for 
the slaughter of their countrymen; and Ethelred was twice reduced 
to the infamy of purchasing a precarious peace. At length, towards 
the close of 1013, Sweyn being virtually sovereign of England, and 
the English nobility everywhere swearing allegiance to him, Ethelred, 
equally afraid of the violence of the enemy and of the treachery of his 
own subjects, fled into Normandy, whither he had sent before him 
queen Emma and her two sons Alfred and Edward. 

§ 21. The king had not been above six weeks in Normandy when 
he heard of the death of Sweyn, who expired at Gainsborouch before 
he had time to establish himself in his newly acquired dominions. 
The English prelates and nobility, taking advantage of this event, 
sent over a deputation to Normandy inviting Ethelred to return, 
with which he complied, and was joyfully received by the people, in 
the spring of 1014, On his deathbed at Gainsborough, Sweyn, with 
the approbation of the assembled Danes, named his son Cantte,* 
who had accompanied him in the expedition, as his successor. But 
on the approach of Ethelred, who displayed on this occasion an 
unwonted celerity, Canute embarked with his forces for Denmark. 


« Knut is the proper orthography of the name. C‘antite is a corruption, 
and should be pronounced with the accent on the last syllable. 
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A ray of hope seemed now to dawn on England, but it was only 
transient. Ethelred soon relapsed into his usual incapacity and 
indolence; and the government became a scene of internal feud, 
treachery, and assassination. In 1015 Canute returned with a large 
fleet and landed in the west of England. Edmond, the king’s eldest 
son, made some fruitless attempts to oppose his progress; but not 
being supported by his father and the nation, was obliged to disband 
the greater part of his army, and to retire with the remainder to 
London, where Ethelred had shut himself up. Hither also Canute 
directed his course, in the hope of seizing Ethelred’s person ; but 
the king expired before his arrival, after an unhappy and inglorious 
reign of 35 years. 

§ 22. Epmonp [ronsipE, 1016.—By the small party who had re- 
mained faithful to the royal cause, Edmond was now elected king, 
whose hardy valour procured him the name of Ironside. Meanwhile 
Canute had arrived at London, where, as the bridge impeded his 
operations, he caused a canal to be dug on the south bank of the 
river. through which he conveyed his ships ; and also surrounded the 
city on the land-side with a deep trench, thus hoping to cut off all 
the supplics. But these measures, as well as a general assault, having 
failed, Canute proceeded into the western districts, where Edmond 
was engaging the Danes with considerable success. At length the 
Danish and English nobility, equally harassed with these convulsions, 
obliged their kings to come to a compromise, and to divide the king- 
dom between them by treaty. Canute obtained Mercia, East Anglia, 
and Northumberland, which he had entirely subdued; the southern 
parts were Icft to Edmond. This prince was murdered about a 
month afterwards on the 30th of November, through the machina-: 
tions of Edric, the duke of Mercia, who thereby made. way for the. 
succession of Canute the Dane to the crown of all England. 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


A.D. 
867. Descent of the Danes. 

871. Accession of Alfred. 

878. Alfred’s treaty with the Dances. 
901. Death of Alfred. 

958. Dunstan, archbp. of Canterbury. 


$98. Descent of the Danes unde: 
Sweyn and Olave. 
1002. Massacre of the Danes. 
1016. Canute shares the Eo with 
Edmond Ironside. 


e 
! 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE HOUSE OF CERDIC. 


Crrpic, the ancestor of the kings of Iingland of the Saxon Line, and the ninth in 
descent from Woden, founded the kingdom of Wessex a.p. 519. Cerdic died in 534; 
and from him Egbert, the first king of England, is descended as follows:—1. Cynric, 
king of Wessex (r. 534-560). 2. Ceawlin, king of Wessex (r. 560-591). 3. Cuthwine. 
4. Gutha, 5. Ceolwald. 6. Cenred. 7. Ingild. 8. Eoppa. 9. Eafa. 10. Ealhmund, 
king of Kent, whose son Egbert was elected to succeed Brihtric in the kingdom of 
Wessex A.p. 800. ‘The line then proceeds as follows :— 

EGBERT, 
Tr. 800-836. 
m. Redburh, 


{ 
ETHELWOLF, 
Yr. 836-858. 
m. 1. Osburh. 


2. Judith. 
| , | | 

Athelstane ETH ELBALD, ETHELBER?, ETHELRED, Ethelwyth. ALFRED, 
bg ofS.E.of rr. 858-860. r. 860-866. r. 866-871, Yr. 871-901. 
ng. d. 854), | m. Kalhswith 

Ethelwold, d. 905. | 

ee 

EDWARD the ELDER, 5 other childrer. 


r. 901-925. 
m. 1. Ecgwyn. 2. Elfieda. 3, Edgiva, 
By his three marriages Edward Jeft 15 children, by 3 of whom he was succeeded. 
| 


{ | 
ATHELSTAN E, EDMUND, EDRED, 
(by Ecgwyn,) (by Edgiva,) (by Edgiva,) 
Tr. 925-940, Tr. 940-946. r, 946-955. 


m. 1. Elgiva. 
2. Ethelfleda. 
| 


| 
EDWY, EDGAR, 
r. 955-958. Tr. 959-975. 


m. 1. Ethelfieda. 
2. Elfrida. 
| 


fo Sct ee ete ee gr ee 
EDWARD the MARTYR, ETHELRED, 
(by Ethelfleda,) (by Elfrida,) 
T. 975-979. r. 979-1016, 


m. 1. Elfleda, 2. Emma of Normandy. 
By these two marriages Ethelred had 14 children, of whom it will here be necessary 
only to mention 3, viz., Edmond, his eldest son by Elfleda; Alfred, his eldest son by 
Imma, murdered by Earl Godwin; and Kdward, surnamed the Confessor, his second sun 
by the sume wife. | 


EDMON b IRONSIDE, Alfred, EDWARD the CON FESSOR, 
(by Elfleda,) (by Emma,) (by Emma,) 

r. April to Nov, 1016, ob. 1036. r. 1042-1066. 
m. Algitha, m. Edgitha, 


(The succession interrupted by the 
Danish Line.) 





| | 
Edmond. Edward, 
m. a aa (d. 1057). 


Edgar A theting Margaret, Christina 
(in whom the m. Malcolm, k. (a nun.) 
male Saxon of Scotland. 
Line became 
extinct). Matilda, 
m. Henry I. k. of Engiand 
(thus uniting the Saxon aud Norman lines). 





Seal of Edward the Confessor. (British Museum.) 
SIGILLVM EADWARDI ANGLORVM BASILEI; King seated with sceptre and swerd, 


CHAPTER IV. 


DANES AND ANGLO-SAXONS FROM THE REIGN OF CANUTE TO THE 
NORMAN CONQUEST. 


§ 1. Accession of Canute. First acts of his reign. Marries Emma of Nor- 
mandy, § 2. Rise of earl Godwin. § 3. Canute’s devotion. His reproof 
of his courtiers. § 4. He reduces the king of Scotland. His death. § 5. 
Division of the kingdom. Reign of Harold Harefoot. § 6 Reign of Har- 
dicanute. § 7, Accession of Edward the Confessor. § 8. Influence of the 
Normans. Kevolt and banishment of earl Godwin. § 9. William duke 
of Normandy visits England. NKeturn of earl Godwin: his death. Rise 
of Harold. §10. Siward restores Malcolm, king of Scotland. § 11. 
Edward invites his nephew from Hungary. § 12. Harold’s visit to Nor- 
mandy. § 13. Harold reduces Wales; condemns his brother Tosti. 
Aspires to the .succession, Death of Kdward. § 14. His character. 
§ 15. Accession of Harvld. William assembles a fleet and army. Invasion 
of Tosti and of Harold Hardrada. Battle of Stanford Bridge. § 16. 
Norman invasion. Battle of Hastings. Death of Harold. ° 


§ 1. Canute, 1016-1035.—Edmond Ironside left a-brother, Edwy, 

who. died in 1017, and two half-brothers, Alfred amd Edward, 

the sons of Ethelred by his second wife, Emma of Normandy ; as 
pd 3 
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well as two infant sons of his own, Edmond and Edward. But 
immediately after his death, Canute convened a general assembly of 
the states at London, and, having suborned some nobles to declare 
that Edmond had never designed his kingdom to pass to his brothers, 
and had appointed himself to be tutor to his children, the states 
_put him in possession of the government. Canute sent Edmond’s 
children to his half-brother Olave, king of Sweden, it is said with 
a secret request to put them to death; but Olave, too generous to 
comply, transmitted them to Stephen, king of Hungary, to be edu- 
cated at his court. 

In order to secure his elevation, Canute had been obliged to gratify 
the chief of the nobility by bestowing on them the most extensive 
governments and jurisdictions. He also found himself compelled 
to load the people with heavy taxes in order to reward his Danish 
followers: he exacted from them at one time the sum of 72,000 
pounds, besides 11,000 which he levied on London alone. But, like 
a wise prince, being determined that the English should be recon- 
ciled to the Danish yoke by the justice and impartiality of his 
administration, he sent back to Denmark as many of his followers 
as he could safely spare: he restored the Saxon customs in a general 
assembly of the states: he made no distinction between Danes and 
English in the distribution of justice: and he took care, by a strict 
execution of law, to protect the lives and properties of all his people. 

Alfred and Edward, who were protected and supported by their 
uncle Richard, duke of Normandy, still gave Canute some anxiety. 
In order to acquire the friendship of the duke, he paid his addresses 
to queen Emma, sister of that prince, and promised that he would 
leave the children whom he should have by that marriage in pos- 
session of the crown of England. Richard complied with his demand, 
and sent over Emma to England, where she was soon after married 
to Canute, notwithstanding that he had been the mortal enemy of 
her former husband. 

§ 2. When Canute had settled his power in England beyond all 
danger of a revolution, he appears in 1019 to have made a voyage to 
Denmark ; and the necessity of his affairs caused him frequently to 
repeat it, in order to make head against the Wends,” as well as 
against the kings of Sweden and Norway. On one of these occa- 
sions, earl Godwin, observing a favourable opportunity, attacked the 
enemy in the night, drove them from their trenches, and obtained 
a decisive victory over them. , Next morning, Canute, seeing the 
English camp entirely abandoned, imagined that those disaffected 
troops had deserted, and was agreeably surprised to find that they 
were engaged in pursuit of the discomfited enemy. He was go 


 * The name of Wends is given by the Germans and Scandinavians to their 
Sclavonic neighbours. 
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pleased with this success, and with the manner of obtaining it, that 
he bestowed his daughter in marriage upon Godwin, and treated him 
ever after with entire confidence and regard. 

§ 3. This semi-barbarous monarch, who had committed number- 
less murders and waded through slaughter to a throne, but who had 
nevertheless many of the qualities of a great sovereign, sought te 
regain the favour of Heaven by employing himself in those exercises 
of piety which the monks represented as most meritorious. He 
built churches, endowed monasteries, and even undertook a pilgrim- 
age to Rome. It appears, from a letter which he addressed to thie 
English clergy, that he must have been in that city in the year 
1027, when Conrad, emperor of Germany, was also there for the 
purpose of his coronation. He appears from the same letter to have 
obtained some privileges for English pilgrims to Rome, and an 
abatement of the large sums exacted from the archbishops for their 
palls; but on, the other hand he enforced a strict payment of St. 
Peter’s pence and other ecclesiastical dues, 

Canute’s celebrated reproof of his courtiers exhibits more moral 
elevation. Some of his flatterers, breaking out one day in admiration 
of his grandeur, exclaimed that everything was possible for him ; 
upon which the monarch, it is said, ordered his chair to be set on 
the sea-shore while the tide was rising, and as the waters approached 
he commanded them to retire, and 
to obey the voice of him who was 
lord of the ocean. He feigned to 
sit some time in expectation of 
their submission; but when the 
sea still advanced towards him, 
and began to wash him with its 
billows, he turned to his courtiers, 
and remarked to them that every . Obverse: cnvr rEcx; bust, left, with a 
creature in the universe was feeble Bee creda REESE ris: ee 
and impotent, and that power re- 
sided with one Being alone, in whose hands were all the elements 
of nature, who could say to the ocean, Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther ; and who could level with his nod the most towering 
piles of human pride and ambition. 

§ 4. The only memorable action which Canute performed after 
his return from Rome was an expedition against Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, and his nephew, Duncan, king of Cumberland, whom he 
reduced to subjection (1030). Canute died at Shaftesbury in 1035, 
leaving by his first marriage two sons, Sweyn and Harold, and by 
Kmma another son, named, from his bodily strength, Hardi-Canute. 
To the last he had given Denmark; on Sweyn he had bestcwed 
Norway; and Harold was in England at the time of his death. 





Silver Penny of Canute. 
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§ 5. Harotp I. Hareroot, 1035-1040.—According to Canute’s 
marriage contract with Emma, Hardicanute should have succceded 
him on the English throne; but the absence of that prince in Den- 
mark, as well as his unpopularity among the Danish part of the 
population, caused him to lose one-half of the kingdom. Leofric, 
earl of Mercia, asserted the pretensions of Harold, whose presence 
in England was of great service to his cause, whilst the powerful 
earl Godwin embraced that of Hardicanute. A civil war was, how- 
ever, averted by a compromise: it was agreed that Harold should 
enjoy, together with London, all the provinces north of the Thames, 
while the possession of the south should remain to Hardicanute ; 
and till that prince should appear and take possession of his domi- 
nions, Emma fixed her residence at Winchester, and established her 
authority over her son’s share of the partition. 

Alfred and Edward, Emma’s sons by Ethelred, still cherished the 
hope of ascending the throne. Mdward sailed with ¢0 ships from 
Barfleur, and made a descent at Southampton, but meeting with no 
sympathy from the people was obliged to return. Alfred subse- 
quently landed in Kent at the head of about 600 followers; but 
being deceived by earl Godwin, who pretended to espouse his cause, 
was by him decoyed to Guildford, where nearly all his followers 
were murdered in the most cruel manner, he himself was taken 
prisoner, his eyes were put out, and he was conducted to the monas- 
tery of Ely, where he died soon after, This is the only memorable 
action performed in the reign of Harold, who, from his agility, appa- 
rently his only accomplishment, obtained the name of J/arefoot. He 
died on the 17th March, 1040. 

§ 6. HarpicanuTE, 1040-1042.—On the intelligence of his 
brother’s death, Hardicanute immediately proceeded to London, 
where he was acknowledged king of all England without opposition. 
He was a poor intemperate sot, without any generous and regal, or 
even manly, qualities. His first act was to disinter the body of 
his brother Harold, with whom he was enraged for depriving him 
of his share of the kingdom: the corpse, after decapitation, was 
thrown into the Thames; but being found by a fisherman, was 
buried by the Danes of London in their cemetery at St. Clements. 
Little memorable occurred in the short reign of Hardicanute. He 
renewed the imposition of Danegelt, and obliged the nation to pay a 
great sum of money to the fleet which brought him from Denmark, 
The discontents in consequence ran high in many places, and espe- 
cially at Worcester, which was set on fire and plundered by the 
soldiers. Hardicanute died suddenly about two years after his acces- 
sion, whilst in the act of raising the cup to his lips ata marriage 
festival at Lambeth (a.p. 1042), 

§ 7. Epwarp THE Conressor, 1042-1066.—The death of Hardi- 
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canute seemed to present to the English a favourable opportunity 
for recovering their liberty, and for shaking off the Danish yoke. 
Prince Edward was in England on his half-brother’s demise; and 
though the children of Edmond Ironside were the true heirs of the 
Saxon family, yet their absence in so remote a country as Hungary 
appeared a sufficient reason for their exclusion, to a people like the 
English, so little accustomed to observe a regular order in the suc- 
cession of their monarchs. The claims of Edward were supported 
by earl Godwin, who only stipulated that Edward should marry 
his daughter Editha, which he afterwards performed. Edward was 
crowned king with every demonstration of duty and affection ; and, 
by the mildness of his character, he soon reconciled the Danes to his 
administration. fo 

One of the first acts of Edward was to strip his mother Emma, 
the queen dowager, of the immense treasures which she had amassed. 
He confined her, during the remainder of her life, in a monastery at 
Winchester, but carried his rigour against her no further. He had 
hitherto lived on indifferent terms with that princess, whom he 
accused of neglecting himself and his brother during their adverse 
fortune ; and as she was unpopular in England, the king’s severity, 
- though exposed to some censure, met not with very general dis- 
approbation. 

§ 8. But, though freed from the incursions of the Danes, the 
nation was not yet delivered from the dominion of foreigners. The 
king had been educated in Normandy, and had contracted many 
intimacies with the natives of that country, as well as an affection 
for their manners. The court of England was soon filled with 
Normans, who, being distinguished both by the favour of Edward, 
and by a degree of cultivation superior to that which was attained 
by the English in those ages, soon rendered their language, customs, 
and laws fashionable in the kingdom. Above all, the church felt 
the influence of those strangers ; several were appointed to prelacies 
and other high dignities, and Robert, a Norman also, was promoted 
to the see of Canterbury. Thus the subsequent Norman conquest 
was in a great degree facilitated. These proceedings excited the 
jealousy of the English, and particularly of earl Godwin. This 
powerful nobleman, besides the southern parts of Wessex, had the 
counties of Kent and Sussex annexed to his government. Ilis eldest 
son, Sweyn, possessed the same authority in tae northern part of 
Wessex, or the counties of Oxford, Berks, Gloucester, Somerset, 
and Hereford; and Harold, his second son, was duke of East 
Anglia, and at the same time governor of Essex. The great autho- 
rity of this family was supported by immense possessions and 
powerful alliances ; and the abilities, as well as ambition, of Godwin 
himself, contributed to render it still more dangerous. 
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It was not long before his animosity against the Norman favourites 
broke into action. Eustace, count of Boulogne, having paid a visit 
to the king, passed by Dover in his return: one of his train, being 
refused entrance to a lodging which had been assigned him, at- 
tempted to make his way by force, and in the contest wounded the 
master of the house. The inhabitants flew to assist the wounded 
man ; a tumult ensued, in which nearly 20 persons were killed on 
each side ; and Eustace, being overpowered by numbers, was obliged 
to save his life by flight from the fury of the populace. On the 
complaint of Eustace, the king gave orders to Godwin, in whose 
government Dover lay, to punish the inhabitants; but Godwin, who 
desired rather to encourage than to repress the popular discontents 
against foreigners, refused obedience, and endeavoured to throw the 
whole blame of the riot on the count of Boulogne and his retinue. 
Edward, touched in so sensible a point, saw the necessity of exerting 
the royal authority, and threatened Godwin, if he persisted in his 
disobedience, to make him feel the utmost effects of his resentment. 

Whatever may have been the faults or crimes of Godwin, he had 
the good fortune, or rather perhaps the good policy, to appear in the 
present conjuncture as the patriotic defender of the English cause 
against the foreign predilections of the sovereign. He had now gone 
too far to retreat, and therefore he and his sons, Sweyn and Harold, 
assembled their forces for the purpose of overawing the king, and 
enforcing redress of the grievances of the nation. But, besides the 
Godwin family, England was divided by two other mighty earls, 
or dukes: * Leofric, whose government embraced the ancient king- 
dom of Mercia; and Siward, whose sway extended over the kingdom 
of Northumberland. ‘These powerful noblemen, from jealousy of 
Godwin, embraced the king’s cause, and assembled a numerous 
army ; and when the southern earl and his sons approached London 
with their forces to attend the witena-gemot appointed to be held 
there, they found themselves outnumbered. Sweyn was declared an 
outlaw by the witan; Godwin and Harold were summoned to take 
their trial, but, refusing to appear unless hostages were given for their 
safety, they were ordered to leave the country within five days. 
Baldwin, earl of Flanders, gave protection to Godwin and his three 
sons, Sweyn, Gurth, and Tosti, the last of whom had married the 
daughter of that prince: Harold and Leofwin, his two other sons, 
took shelter inIrcland. The estates of the father and sons were con- 
fiscated ; their governments were given to others; Queen Editha 
was confined in a monastery at Warewel ; und the greatness of this 
family, once so formidable, seemed now to be totally supplanted and 
overthrown (1051), 

§ 9. The Norman influence was now again in the ascendant; and 


* At this period the Latin title dur alternates with the Danish jarl (earl). 
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before the end of the year, William, duke of Normandy, paid a visit 
to Edward with a large retinue. But Godwin had fixed his authority 
on too firm a basis, and he was too strongly supported by alliances 
both foreign and domestic, not to occasion further disturbances, and 
make new efforts for his re-establishment. Having fitted out a fleet 
in the Flemish harbours, and being joined at the Isle of Wight by 
his son Harold with a squadron collected in Ireland, he entered 
the Thames, and, appearing before London, where the people seemed 
favourably disposed towards him, threw everything into confusion 
(1052). The king alone seemed resolute to defend himself to the 
last extremity ; but the interposition of the English nobility, many 
of whom favoured Godwin’s pretensions, made Edward hearken to 
terms of accommodation, and it was agreed that hostages should be 
given on both sides. At this news the Frenchmen fled in various 
directions: the archbishop of Canterbury, and bishops of London 
and Dorchester, succeeded in escaping into Normandy. Ata great 
witena-gemot held outside the walls of London, Godwin and his sons 
were declared innocent of the charges laid against them, and were 
restored to their honours and possessions ; and thus the authority of 
the crown was almost entirely annihilated. Godwin's death, which 
happened soon after while he was sitting at table with the king, 
prevented him from further establishing the authority which he had 
acquired, and from reducing Edward to still greater subjection. His 
son Sweyn had died on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; and Godwin 
was therefore succeeded in his governments and offices by his son 
Harold, who was actuated by an ambition equal to that of his 
father, and was superior to him in address, in insinuation, and in 
virtue. By a modest and gentle demeanour he acquired the goodwill 
of Edward, and, gaining every day new partizans by his bounty and 
affability, he proceeded in a more silent, and therefore a more dan- 
gerous, manner to the increase of his authority. 

§ 10. The death of Siward, duke of Northumberland, in 1055, 
made the way still more open to his ambition. Siward, besides his 
other merits, had acquired honour to England by his successful 
conduct in the only foreign enterprise undertaken during the reign of 
Edward. Duncan, king of Scotland, the successor of Malcolm, was 
a prince of a gentle disposition, but possessed not the genius requisite 
for governing a country so turbulent, and so much infested by the 
intrigues and animosities of the great. Macbeth, the chief thane, 
and nearly allied to the crown, not content with curbing the king’s 
authority, carried still further his pestilent ambition: he put his 
sovereign to death; chased Malcolm Kenmore, his son and heir, into 
England ; and usurped the crown. Siward, whose daughter was 
married to Duncan, embraced, by Edward’s orders, the protection of 
this distressed family: he marched an army into Scotland; and 
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having defeated and killed Macbeth in battle, together with several 
Normans who had taken refuge with him, he restored Malcolm to 
the throne of his ancestors. Soon after this: achievement Siward 
died ; and as his son, Waltheof, appeared too young to be intrusted 
with the government of Northumberland, Harold’s influence obtained 
that dukedom for his own brother Tosti. 

'§ 11. Meanwhile Edward, feeling himself far advanced in the 
decline of life, began to think of appointing a successor, and sent a 
deputation to Hungary to invite over his nephew Edward, called 
the “ Outlaw,” son of his elder brother, Edmond Ironside, the only 
remaining heir of the Saxon line. ‘That prince, whose succession to 
the crown would have been easy and undisputed, came to England 
with his children, the atheling Edgar, Margaret, and Christina ; but 
his death, which happened a few days after his arrival (1057), 
threw the king into new difficulties. He saw that the great power 
and ambition of Harold had tempted him to aspire to the throne, 
and that Edgar, on account of his youth and inexperience, was very 
unfit to oppose the pretensions of so popular and enterprising a rival. 
In this uncertainty he secretly cast his eye towards his kinsman, 
William, duke of Normandy, as the only person whose power, and 
reputation, and capacity, could support any destination which he 
might make in his favour, to the exclusion of Harold and his family. 

§ 12. According to some accounts, Edward chose Harold himself 
as his ambassador to communicate to William the designs which he 
entertained in his favour, and to deliver a sword and a ring as 
pledges of his intention; but though we may gather in general that 
Harold paid a visit to the court of the duke of Normandy, the 
circumstances attending it, and even the date, are involved in the 
greatest obscurity. 

William employed this opportunity to extort from Harold a 
promise that he would support his pretensions to the English 
throne, and made him swear that he would deliver up the castle of 
Dover, and all the other strongholds in his earldom then garrisoned by 
Norman soldiers ; and in order to render the oath more obligatory he 
employed an artifice well suited to the superstition of the age. He 
secretly conveyed under the altar, on which Harold agreed to swear, 
the reliques of some of the most revered martyrs ; and when Harold 
had taken the oath, he showed him the reliques, and admonished 
him to observe reliziously an engagement which had been ratified by 
so tremendous a sanction. The English nobleman was astonished ; 
but, dissembling his concern, he renewed the same professions, and 
was dismissed with all the marks of confidence by the duke of 
Normandy, who promised to maintain him in all his possessions, 
and also to give him his daughter Adeliza in marriage. 

§ 13. In what manner Harold observed this oath, which had been 
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extorted from him by fear, and which, if fulfilled, might be attended 
with the subjection of his native country to a foreign power, we shall 
presently see. Meanwhile, he continued to practise every art of 
popularity; and fortune threw two incidents in his way by which 
he was enabled to acquire general favour and to increase the character, 
which he had already attained, of virtue and abilities. The first of 
these was the reduction of Wales. The second related to his brother 
Tosti, who had been created duke of Northumberland, but had 
acted with such cruelty and injustice that the inhabitants, led by 
Morcar and Edwin, grandsons of the great duke Leofric, rose and 
expelled him (1065). To Harold, who had been commissioned by 
the king to reduce and chastise the Northumbrians, Morcar made 
so vigorous a remonstrance against Tosti’s tyranny, accompanied 
with such a detail of well-supported facts, that Harold found it 
prudent to abandon his brother’s cause; and, returning to Edward, 
he persuaded him to pardon the Northumbrians and to confirm 
Morcar in the government to which they had elected him. He . 
even married the sister of that nobleman; and by his interest 
procured Edwin, the younger brother, to be elected into the 
government of Mercia, ‘Tosti in rage departed the kingdom, 
and took shelter in Flanders with earl Baldwin, his father-in- 
law. 

By this marriage almost all England was engaged in the interests 
of Harold ; and as he himself possessed the government of Wessex, 
Morcar that of Northumberland, and Edwin that of Mercia, he now 
openly aspired to the succession. Lidward, broken with age and 
infirmities, saw the difficulties too great for him to encounter ; and 
though his inveterate prepossessions kept him from seconding the 
pretensions of Harold, he took but feeble and irresolute steps for 
securing the succession to the duke of Normandy. While he con- 
tinued in this uncertainty he was surprised by sickness, which 
brought him to his grave on the 5th of January, 1066, in the 65th 
year of his age and 25th of his reign. By some authorities he is 
said, on his deathbed, to have appointed Harold his successor. 

§ 14. This prince, who about a century after his death was 
canonized with the surname of ‘‘ the Confessor,” by a bull of pope 
Alexander IIT., was the last of the Saxon line that ruled in Eng- 
land. Though his reign was peaceable and fortunate, he owed 
his prosperity less to his own abilities than to the conjunctures of 
the times. The Danes, employed’ in other enterprises, attempted 
not those incursions which had been so troublesome to all his 
predecessors, and so fatal to some of them. The facility of his 
disposition made him acquiesce under the government of Godwin 
and his son Harold; and the abilities, as well as the power, of these 
noblemen enabled them, while they were intrusted with authority, 
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to preserve domestic peace and tranquillity. The most commend- 
able circumstance of Edward’s government was his attention to 
the administration of justice, and his compiling, for that purpose, a 
body of laws, which he collected from the laws of Ethelbert, Ina, 
and Alfred. This compilation, though now lost—for the laws that 
pass under Edward’s name were composed afterwards—was long 
the object of affection to the English nation. Edward was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, which was consecrated only a few days 
_before his death. This church was erected by Edward and dedi~ 
cated to St. Peter, in pursuance of the directions of pope Leo JX., 
as the condition of his release from a pilgrimage to Rome, Its site 
was, as we have said, previously occupied by a church erected by 
Sebert, king of Essex, which had long gone to ruin. King Edward 
was the first sovereign who touched for the evil. 

§ 15. Haroup II., 1066.—Harold’s accession to the throne was 
attended with as little opposition and disturbance as if he had 
- succeeded by the most undoubted hereditary title. On the day 
after Edward’s death he was crowned and anointed king by Aldred, 
archbishop of York; and the whole nation seemed joyfully to 
acquiesce in his elevation. But in Normandy the intelligence of 
Harold’s intrigues and accession had moved William to the highest 
pitch of indignation. He sent an embassy to England, upbraiding 
that prince with his breach of faith, and summoning him to resign 
immediately possession of the kingdom. Harold not only refused 
to comply with this demand, but also expelled all the Normans 
settled in England, whom king Edward had established in fiefs and 
castles. This answer was no other than William expected, and he had 
previously fixed his resolution on making an attempt upon England. 
He assembled a fleet of nearly 1000 vessels, great and small, and 
an army of 60,000 men. Several of the European princes declared 
in favour of his claim; but his most important ally was the pope, 
Alexander II., who hoped that the French and Norman barons, if 
successful in their enterprise, might import into England a more 
devoted reverence to the holy see, and bring the English churches to 
a nearer conformity with those of the continent. He pronounced 
Harold a perjured usurper ; denounced excommunication against him 
and his adherents; and the more to encourage the duke of Nor- 
mandy in his enterprise, he sent him a consecrated banner, and a 
ring with one of St. Peter’s hairs init. Thus were all the ambition 
and violence of that invasion covered over safely with the broad 
mantle of religion. 

The first blow was, however, struck by Harold’s brother Tosti. 
That nobleman filled the court of his father-in-law Baldwin with 
complaints of the injustice which he had suffered, and engaged the 
interest of that family against his brother. In the spring of the year 
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T'osti sailed with a considerable fleet from the Flemish ports, and 
committed some ravages on the southern and eastern coasts of Eng- 
land; but, being repulsed by earls Morcar and Edwin, took refuge 
with the Scottish king Malcolm Kenmore. Here he entered into 
negotiations with Harold Hardrada, king of Norway, promising him 
half of England as the price of his assistance; but how far he was 
acting for himself alone, or in William’s interests also, it appears 
uncertain, In the summer a Norwegian fleet of 300 sail appeared on 
‘the Yorkshire coast ; Scarborough was taken and burned, and the 
earls Edwin and Morcar defeated in a bloody battle at Fulford on 
the Ouse, near Bishopsthorpe. Harold now hastened with a large 


army into the north; and as soon as he reached the enemy at Stan- -/ 


ford Bridge, called afterwards Battle Bridge, he found himself in a 
condition ‘ to engage them. <A bloody but decisive action was fought 
on the 25th of September, which ended in the total rout of the 
Norwegians, together with the death of ‘’osti and Harold Hardrada. 
But Harold had scarcely time to rejoice for this victory when he 
received intelligence that the duke of Normandy had landed with a 
great army in the south of England. 

§ 16. The Norman ficet sailed from St. Valéry on the Somme on 
the 27th of September, and arrived safely at Pevensey, in Sussex, on 
the eve of the feast of St. Michael. The army quietly disembarked. 
The duke himself, as he leaped on shore, happened to stumble and 
fall; but had the presence of mind, it is said, to turn the omen to 
his advantage, by calling aloud that he had taken eis of the 
country. 

Harold hastened by quick marches to reach ‘hig new invader ; 
but though he was reinfovced at London and other places with fresh 
troops, he found himself also weakened by the desertion of his old 
soldiers, who, from fatigue and discontent at Harold’s refusing to 
divide the Norwegian spoil among them, secretly withdrew from 
their colours. His brother Gurth, a man of bravery and conduct, 
began to entertain apprehensions of the event, and remonstrated with 
the king that it would be better policy to prolong the war; urging 
that, if the enemy were harassed with small skirmishes, straitened 
in provisions, and fatigued with the bad weather and deep roads 
during the winter season, which was approaching, they must fall an 
easy and a bloodless prey. Above all he exhorted his brother not to 
expose his own person; but Harold was deaf to all these remon- 
strances ; elated with his past prosperity, as well as stimulated by 
his native courage, he resolved to give battle in person, and for that 
purpose he drew near to the Normans, who had removed their camp 
and fleet to Hastings, where they fixed their quarters. 

After some fruitless messages on both sides, the English and 
Normans prepared themselves for the combat. According to the 
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monkish historians, the aspect of things on the night before the 
battle was very different in the two camps; the English spending 
the time in riot and jollity and disorder ; the Normans in silenoe 
and in prayer, and in the other functions of their religion. In the 
morning the duke called together the most considerable of his com- 
manders, and made them a speech suitable to the occasion, He . 
‘next divided his army into*three lines: the first consisted of archers 
and light-armed infantry; the second was composed of hjs bravest 
‘battalions, heavy armed and ranged in close order; his cavalry, at 
whose head he placed himself, formed the third line, and were so 
.disposed that they stretched beyond the infantry, and flanked each 
‘wing of the army. He ordered the signal of battle to be given, 
and the whole army, moving at once, and singing the hymn or song 
of Roland, the famous peer of Charlemagne, advanced in order and 
with alacrity towards the enemy. 

Harold had seized the advantage of a rising ground, and having, 
likewise drawn some trenches to secure his flanks, he- resolved to 
‘stand on the defensive. The Kentishmen were placed in the van, 
a post which they had always claimed as their due; the Londoners 
guarded the standard ; and the king himself—accompanied by his 
two valiant brothers, Gurth and Leofwin—dismounting, placed 
himself at the head of his infantry, and expressed his resolution to 
conquer or to perish in the action. ‘The battle raged for some time 
with doubtful success, till William commanded his troops to make 
a hasty retreat, and to allure the enemy from their ground by the 
appearance of flight. The English, heated by the action, and san- 
guine in their hopes, precipitately followed the Normans into the 
plain, when William ordering the infantry to face about upon their 
pursuers, and the cavalry to make an assault upon their wings, the 
English were reptlsed with great slaughter; but being rallied by 
the bravery of Harold, they were able still to maintain their post. 
The duke tried the same stratagem a second time with the same 
success ; but even after this second advantage he still found a great 
body of the English who seemed determined to dispute the victory 
to the last extremity. He ordered his heavy-armed infantry to 
make an assault upon them, while his archers, placed behind, should 
gall the enemy, who were exposed by the situation of the ground, 
and who were intent on defending themselves against the swords 
and spears of the assailants. By this disposition he at last pre- 
vailed. Harold was slain by an arrow, while he was combating 
with great bravery at the head of his men; his two brothers shared 
the same fate; and the English, discouraged by the fall of those 
princes, gave ground on all sides, and were pursued with great 
slaughter by the victorious Normans. Thus was gained by Wil- 
liam, duke of Normandy, the great and decisive victory of Hast- 
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ings,” after a battle which was fought from morning till sunset, and 
“which seemed worthy, by the heroic valour displayed by both armies 
and by both commanders, to decide the fate of a mighty kingdom. 
[t took place on the 14th of October, 1066. The loss was very 
great on both sides. The dead body of Harold was found among 
the slain, and was allowed by the Conqueror to be buried in the 
Abbey of Waltham, which was founded by the Saxon king. This 
is the more probable account, but other authorities relate that 
William in scorn ordered the corpse to be buried on the sea-shore. 
The battle of Hastings is depicted on the Bayeux tapestry,f fiom 
which the accompanying illustration is taken. Two Norman knights 
are represented, clad in chain armour, the former bearing the chief 
banner of the army, and the latter a flag with five tongues or points, 
and with across in it.. The bird figured in the chief banner is pro- 
bably the celebrated raven,{ which the Northmen preserved as their 
national ensign after their conversion to Christianity. 
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Norman Knights at the Battle of Hastings. From the Bayeux ‘'apestry. 


* Though this battle 1s. commonly called the battle of Hastings, the rea: 
field was at Senlac, about nine miles from that place. 

+ This curious piece of needlework, 214 feet long and 19 inches broad, 
which is still preserved at Bayeux, represents the whole history of the expe 
dition, as well as the battle. According to tradition, it was worked by 
Matilda, the wife of William the Conqueror; but it is probably of Saxon 
origin, and may be regarded as a faithful representation of the costume of the 
period. 

t See above, p. 40. 
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Crap. IV. 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


A.D. 

1017. Accession of Canute. 

1030. Canute reduces the kings of Scot- 
land and Cumberland. 

1035. Death of Canute. Accession of 
Harold Harefoot. 

1036. Alfred and Edward make at- 
tempts upon England. 

1039. Death of Harold Harefoot. 
cession of Hardicanute. 

1042. Death of Hardioanute. Accession 
of Edward the Confessor. 

1051. Tumult at Dover. Revolt and 
banishment of earl Godwin. 
William, duke of Normandy, 
visits England. 


Ac- 


A.D. 

1052. Return of Godwin, who is par- 
doned. 

1054. Earl Siward defeats Macbeth, and 
restores Malcolm, king of Scot- 
land. 

1063. Earls Harold and Tosti reduce 
Wales. Tosti condemned by 
Harold. 

1066. Death of Edward the Confessor. 

Accession of Harold. 

Invasion of Tosti and Harold 
Hardrada. Battle of Stanford 
Bridge. Invasion of the Nor- 
mans, and battle of Hastings. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE ANGLO-DANISH KINGS OF 
ENGLAND. 


Harald Blatand, 
d. 985. 


Sweyn dresses. 
d. 1014. 


| 
CANUTE, 
r. 1016-1035 
m. 1. Elgiva. 2. Emma, widow of Ethelred. 
I 





r 


t | 
Sweyn HAROLD HAREFOOT, 


(k. of Norway), r. 1035-1040. 
d. 1036. 


et 
HARDICANUTE, — Gunbiilé. 


Tr. 1040-1042 


(on his death the Saxon Line 


restored in Edward the Confessor). 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A. ~ THE GOVERNMENT, LAWS, | 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF THE | 


ANGLO-SAXONS. 


1. Introduction,—The completeness of 
the Anglo-Saxon conquest has been al- 
ready deduced from the exclusive esta- 
blishment of their language in England. 
Even the British names of places yielded 
to Anglo-Saxon ones, with some few 
exceptions, and those chiefly in the 
border counties and in Cornwall. ‘No 


one travelling through England,” says | 
: kingly power. 
, that invaded Britain, like their an- 


Mr. Hallam (Middle Ages, ch. viii. 
note 4), ‘‘ would discover that any 


people had ever inhabited it before the | 


Saxons, save so far as the mighty Rome 
has left traces of her empire in some 
enduring walls, and a few names that 
betray the colonial city, the Londi- 
nium, the Camalodunum, the Lindum.’’ 
Hence it follows that the laws and 
customs of England were also entirely 
of German origin; and indeed several 
of them may be traced back to the 
ancient German usages recorded by 
Tacitus. 

2. The King and Royal family.— 
Among the latter was the nature of the 
The Teutonic tribes 


cestors in the wilds and woods of Ger- 
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many, had no regular and permanent 
king, but elected a supreme head as 
occasion required, who, as his office 
chiefly consisted in directing their war- 
like expeditions, obtained the name of 
Heretoga, or army - leader. Among 
the Saxons and Frisians of the conti- 
nent this state of things continued much 
longer than in England, where the 


more settled and permanent nature of- 


the Anglo-Saxon possessions early in- 
troduced a regular monarchical form of 
government. Ella of Sussex was the 
first who assumed the title of Cyning, 
or king.* Throughout the whole of 
the Anglo-Saxon period the kingly dig- 
nity remained elective; and though 
the crown was generally retained in 
one family, there was no rule of here- 
ditary succession. Regard was still 
had to the original purpose for which 
a king was chosen—that he should be a 
person capable of carrying on the 
government and conducting the enter- 
prises of the nation. If the eldest son 
of the deceased monarch was qualified 
for this, he commonly had the pre- 
ference, but still not without election 
by the great council. But if he was a 
minor, or otherwise disqualified, he was 
frequently set aside, and another ap- 
pointed, who, however, was usually a 
member of the reigning family. Thus 
we have seen the lineal succession 
broken by Alfred, Athelstane, Edred, 
and other monarchs. The right of 
election appears to have belonged to 
the whole nation, though attempts 
were sometimes made to confine it to 
the clergy and nobility. By degrees 
the kingly power grew stronger in 
England, especially after the separate 
kingdoms became merged into one. 
The kings then began to assume more 
high-flown titles ; as that of Basileus— 
which was borrowed from the Byzan- 
tine court—Primicerius, Flavius, Au- 
gustus, &c.; some of which are not 
very intelligible, and were probably 
not very well understood by the bearers 
themselves. Egbert, however, and his 
five immediate successors, contented 
themselves with the title of kings of 
Wessex. Edward the Elder assumed 
the style of “king of the English” 
(rex Anglorum), whilst Athelstane 
called himself “king of all Britain” 
(totius Britannia monarchus, rex, or 
* Cyning probab:y means the son of the nation, 


oe Meaning race, und tng being the well-known 
gla-Saxon patronymic, 
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rector), and was the first to introduce 
the Greek name of dbasileus. Edwy and 
Edgar are remarkable for their pompous 
titles. The king, like the rest of his 
subjects, had a wer-gild, or fixed price 
for his life, the amount of which varied 
in different kingdoms, but was of course 
considerably higher than that of his 
most distinguished subjects. Alfred 
made the compassing of the king’s 
death a capital offence, attended with 
confiscation. The king’s sons, or, in 
their default, those who had the next 
pretensions to the succession, were 
called athelings, or nobles. The con- 
sort of an Anglo-Saxon king was styled 
emphatically “the wife’? (cwen), ‘‘the 
lady” (hlefdige). She was crowned 
and consecrated like him, had a sepa- 
rate court, and a separate property, 
besides her dowry, or ‘‘ morning gifts ”’ 
(morgen-gifu). 

8. Division of ranks. — The ’whole 
free population of England under the 
rank of royalty may be divided into 
two main classes of eorls (earls) and 
ceorls (churls); that is, gentle ‘and 
simple, or nobles and yeomen. 

Ealdormen.—In ancient times the 
affairs of each tribe were directed by 
the eldest (ealdorman, alderman), which 
name thus became synonymous with 
chief. Hence ealdorman was the chief 
title of nobility among the Anglo - 
Saxons, and was applied to any man in 
authority, but more especially to the 
governor of a shire or large district. 
In the llth century, under the Danish 
monarchs, an important change was 
introduced in the appellation of ranks. 
The word eor)] or earl lost its general 
sense of good birth, and became an 
official title, equivalent to alderman, 
and was applied to the governor of a 
shire or province. The term earl as a 
gencral designation of nobility was now 
supplanted by thane ; and nence in the 
later period of Anglo-Saxon monuments 
we find thane opposed to ceorl, as eorl 
is in the earlicr (Hallam’s Middle Ages, 
vol. ii. pp. 360, 361). The ealdormax, 
or earl, and bishop were of equal rank, 
whilst the archbishop was equal to the 
atheling, or member of the royal house. 
After the Norman conquest the title of 
alderman seems to have been restricted to 
the magistrates of cities and boroughs. 

Thanes. — Next in degree to the 


© Atheling is a patronymic from 4thd or Ethet 
(noble), which forms the prefix of 99 many of the 


‘names of the Anglo-Saxon kings. 
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alderman was the thane (A. S. thegn, 
from thegnian, to serve, minister). 
There were different degrees of thanes, 
the highest being those called king’s 
thanes. It was mecessary that the 
lesser thane should have five hides of 
land (about 600 acres); whiist the 
qualification of the alderman was forty, 
or eight times as much. Nobility in 
England first arose from office or ser- 
vice; but subsequently the hereditary 
possession of land produced an_ here- 
ditary nobility ; and at length it became 
so much dependent upon property, that 
the ‘mere possession of tive hides of 
land, together with a chapel, a kitchen, 
a hall, and a bell, converted a churl 
into a thane. In like manner, as we 
have seen, by a law of Athelstane 
(which, however, was perhaps only a 
confirmation of a more ancient charter), 
a merchant who had made three voyages 
oa his own account became a thane. 
The thane was liable to military ser- 
vioe on horseback, and was therefore 
on a par with the eques, or knight. 
He probably had a vote in the national 
council. 

Ceorls or churls.—Between the thane 
and the serf, or slave, was the churl or 
freeman (sometimes also called Jrig- 
man; in Lat. villanus; Norm. villain). 
But every man was obliged by law to 
place himself under the protection of 
some lord, failing which he might be 
seized as a robber. The ceorls were 
for the most part not independent free- 
holders, and cultivated the lands of 
their lords, on which they were bound 
to reside, and could not quit, though 
in other respects they were freemen. 
But there were several conditions of 
ceorls, who in the Domesday - Book 
form 2-Sths of the registered inhabit- 
ants. We have already seen that the 
ceorl might acquire land, and that, if 
be obtained as much as five hides, he 
became forthwith a thane. Hence 
there must have been many ceorls in 
England who were independent free- 
holders possessing less than this quan- 
tity of land, probably the Socmanni or 
Soemen of Domesday-Book, and whom 
Mr. Hallam describes as “‘ the root of a 
noble plant, the free socage tenants, or 
English yeomanry, whose independence 
has stamped with peculiar features 
both our constitution and our national 
eharacter.” (Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 
274.) 
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 Serfs.—-The lowest class were the 
serfs, or servile population (theowas, 
esnas), of whom 25,000 are registered 
in Domesday-Book, or nearly 1-llth 
of the registered population. Slaves 
were of two kinds—hereditary or penal 
slaves. A free Anglo-Saxon could be- 
come a slave only through crime, or 
default of himself or forefathers in not 
paying a wergild ; or by voluntary sale 
—the father having power to sell a 
child of seven, and a child of thirteen 
having power to sell himself. The 
great majority of slaves probably con- 
sisted of captured Celts or their de- 
scendants : a conclusion which seems to 
be corroborated by the fact that this 
class was by far most numerous towards 
the Welsh borders, and that several 
Celtic words preserved in our language 
relate to some menial employment. 

Clergy.—The clergy occupied an in- 
fluential station in society. They took 
a great share in the proceedings of the 
national council; and in the court of 
the shire the bishop presided along 
With the alderman. This influence was 
a natural result of their superior learn- 
ing in those ignorant ages, as well as 
of the veneration paid to the sacerdotal 
character. 

4. The witena-gemét.— The great 
national council, the assent of which 
was necessary for all the laws of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings, was called tettena- 
gemot, assembly of the twitans or wise 
men. Of its constitution we know 
little or nothing. It was composed of 
bishops, abbots, aldermen, and, accord- 
ing to the general expression, of the 
noble and wise of the kingdom; but 
who tl ese last were is uncertain. They 
probably comprised the royal thanes ; 
and it is not improbable that even all 
the lower thancs were privileged to 
attend, though they may not often have 
exercised their right. But it is now 
generally admitted that the ceorls had 
not the smallest share in the delibera- 
tion of the national assembly ; that no 
traces of elective deputies, either of 
shires or citics, exist; and that the 
Saxon witena-gemot cannot therefore 
be considered as the prototype of the 
modern parliament. 

5. Division of the soil. Fole-land 
and Boc-land.—The soil of England 
was distributed in the manner usual 
among the Germans upon the conti- 
nent. Part of the land remained the 
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property of the state, and part was 
granted to individuals in perpetuity as 
freeholds. The former was called Folc- 
land, the land of the folk, or the people, 
and might cither be occupied in com- 
mon, or pareelled out to individuals for 
aterm, on the expiration of which it 
reverted to the state. The land de- 
tached from the Fole-land, and granted 
to individuals in perpetuity as freehold, 
was called Boc-land, from boc, a book 
or writing, because, after the introduc- 
tion, of writing, such estates were con- 
veyed by 2 deed or charter. Previously 
they were conveyed by some token, 
euch as a piece of turf, the branch of a 
tree, a spear, a drinking-horn, &c.; 
and in the ease of lands granted to the 
church, these tokens were solemnly 
deposited upon the altar. Conveyances 
of this kind were even continued after 
the introduction of writing, and there 
are instances of them as late as the con- 
quest. The title to land thus conveyed 
seems to have been equally valid with 
that of becland; but the latter name 
can be applied with propricty only to 
such land as was conveyed by writing. 
Bocland was exempt from all public 
burthens, except those called the t7i20da 
necessitas, or liability to military ser- 
vice, and of contributing to the repair 
of fortresses and bridges (fyrd, burh- 
bot, and bryege- bot). Bocland was 
granted by the king with the consent 
of the wifan; it could be held by free- 
men of all ranks, and even bequeathed 
to females; but in the Intter case only 
in usufruct, reverting after the death 
of a female holder to the male line. 
After the Norman conquest we hear no 
more of folc-land: what remained of it 
at that period became terra regis, or 
crown - land: except a remnant, of 
which there are traces in the common 
lands of the present dav. This was a 
consequence of the feudalism introduced 
by the Normans, by which all England 
was regarded as the demesne of the 
king, held under him by feudal tenure. 

G. Shires.—The territorial division of 
shires or counties is a very ancient one, 
being mentioned in the laws of king 
Ina, long before the time of Alfred ; 
though that monarch may _ perhaps 
have rectified their boundaries. 
smaller kingdoms and their subdivisions 
fell naturally into shires, as Kent, Sus- 
8CX, Surrey, Essex, and Norfolk and 
Suffolk in East Angiia. 
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the complete distribution of counties 
was effected is unknown; but they 
existed in their present state at the 
time of the conquest. The counties of 
York and Lincoln, apparently from 
their great size, were divided into thirds 
called tredings, which, under the cor- 
rupt name of ridings, still exist in the 
former. In the later Anglo-Saxon 
times a soir-gemot (shire -mote, or 
county court) was held twice a year— 
in the beginning of May and October— 
in which all the thanes were entitled 
to a seat and toa vote. Jts functions 
were judicial, and it was presided over 
by the ealderman, or earl, and by the 
bishop; for originally the ecclesiastical 
dioceses were identical with the eoun- 
lies. Hume justly remarks that, 
among a people who lived in so simple 
a manner as the Anglo-Saxons, the 
judicial power is always of more import- 
ance than the legislative; and the 
thanes were mainly indebted for the 
preservation of their liberties to their 
possessing the judicial power in their 
own county courts. The seir-gerefa 
(shire-reeve, sheriff) was the executive 
officer appointed by the king to carry 
out the decrees of the court, to levy 
distresses, take charge of prisoners, &c. 
The sheriff was at first only an. assessor, 
but in process of time became a joint 
president, and ultimately sole president. 
This court survived the conquest ; and 
it is the opinion of Mr. Hallam that 
it contributed in no small degree to fix 
the liberties of England by curbing the 
feudal aristocracy. (Middle Ages, vol. 
ii. p. 277.) 

7. Hundreds. — The territorial divi- 
sion into hundreds was very ancient 
among the Teutonic races, and is men- 
tioned by Tacitus (Germ. 6 and 123. 
In England the constitution of the hun- 
dreds is so anomalous that it is im- 
possible to ascertain the principle on 
which it was founded. Some of the 
smaller shires present the greatest 
number of hundreds; but this may 
have arisen from their being more 
densely populated. Some writers have 
supposed that the hundreds consisted 
of 100 families of freemen; but the 
hypotheses on the subject are little 
better than guesses. In the time of 
Edward the Confessor the hundreds of 
Northamptonshire seem to have con- 
sisted of 100 hides of land. In the 
north of England the wapentake core 
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frith - gilds (peace-gilds) of different 
ranks; and in the time of Athelstane 
we find them forming an association for 
the purpose of mutual indemnity against 
robbery. Ealdormen ure usually found 
at the heads of the gilds as well as of 
the cities themselves. The chief magis- 
trate of a town was the wic-gerefa, or 
town-reeve, who appears to have been 
appointed by the king. Other officers 
of the same kind were the port-reeve 
and burgh-reeve. The chief municipal 
court of London was the Jius-thing, 
literally, a court or assembly in a house, 
in contradistinction to one held in the 
open air; whence the modern Austings. 
This word was introduced by the North- 
men, in whose language thing signified 
any judicial or deliberative assembly. 

12. Commerve, manners and customs, 
—England enjoyed a considerable fo~ 
reign commerce. London was always 
a great emporium: Frisian merchants 
are found there and in York as early as 
the 8th century. Wool was the chief 
article of export, and was received back 
from the continent in a manufactured 
state. Mints were established in several 
cities and towns, with a limited number 
of privileged moncyers; and many of 
the Anglo-Saxon coins still preserved 
exhibit considerable skill. The Anglo- 
Saxons loved to indulge in hospitality 
and feasting; and at their cheerful 
meetings it wag customary to send 
round the harp, that all might sing in 
turn. The men, as well as the women, 
sometimes wore necklaces, bracelets, 
and rings, which were of a more ex- 
pensive kind than those used by the 
female sex. We have already adverted 
to king Alfred’s taste for jewellery. 
The Anglo-Saxon ladies employed them- 
selves much inspinning; and thus even 
king Alfred himself calls the female 
part of his family “the spindle-side,”’ 
in contradistinction to the spear, or 
male side. Hence the name of spinster 
for a young unmarried woman. 


B. ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 


The Anglo-Saxon language was con- 
verted into English by a slow process 
of several centuries. The works of 
Alfred, and the Anglo-Saxon laws before 
the reign of Athelstane, present the lan- 
guage in its purest state. On an ex- 
amination of Alfred’s translations, Mr. 
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Turner found that only about one-fifth 
of the words had become obsolete 
(Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. p. 445) ; 80 that 
the great bulk of our language still 
remains Anglo-Saxon. ‘The period of 
transition, called by some writers the 
Semi-Saxon, is commonly estimated to 
extend from the middle of the 12th 
to the middie of the 13th century. 
Saxon became English chiefly through 
the effects of time; and though the 
Norman conquest had undoubtedly some 
influence on the process, it was much 
less than has been commonly imagined. 
Many of the manuscripts of the 13th 
century are written in as pure Saxon 
as that which prevailed before the con- 
quest. The admixture of Norman- 
French was not introduced to any great 
extent into our language, or at all 
events not adopted in our literature, 
before the latter half of the 14th cen- 
tury, when the genius and cxample of 
Chaucer recommended and sanctioned 
the example. 

The Angles and the Saxons intro- 
duced two different Gothic dialects: 
that of the former approaching the 
High German, whilst that of the latter 
resembled the Low German or Nether- 
landish. Subsequently the Danes set- 
tled in the districts occupied by the 
Angles, and introduced many Scandi- 
navian words, The boundaries between 
the Anglian and Saxon dialects may 
perhaps be roughly indicated by a line 
drawn from the north of Essex to the 
north of Worcestershire. 

The earlier specimens of Anglo-Saxon 
literature are metrical 5 the metre bcing 
marked by accent and alliteration. 
The oldest extant specimen of Anglo- 
Saxon poctry is the ‘Gleeman’s Song,’ 
the author of which flourished towards 
the end of the 4th and beginning of the 
sth centuries, and consequently before 
the invasion of England: the oldest MS. 
of the poem, however, is five centuries 
later. Two other poems, also written 
before the Anglo-Saxon migration, are 
the ‘ Battle of Finsburgh’ and the ‘ Tale 
of Beowulf.’ The songs of Cwdmon, a 
monk of Whitby, who flourished a Little 
before the time of Beda, are probably 
the oldest specimens extant of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry written in this country. 
Cwdmon remained six centuries the 
great and inimitable poct, the Milton, 
of the Anglo-Suxonsa. Several other 
poems and songs are extant, reaching 
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down to the 1lth century. One of the 
noblest specimens of the last period is 
the Anglo-Saxon version of the psalms. 
The most important Anglo-Saxon prose 
works are the chronicles, usually cited 
in the singular number as ‘the Saxon 
Chronicle.’ The earliest of these, sup- 
posed to have been compiled by order 
of Plegmund, archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was consecrated in 890 and died 
in 923, contains notices of the opera- 
tions of Alfred and his immediate pre- 
decessors. The next is the MS. as- 
cribed to St. Dunstan, which goes down 
to the year 977. Besides these there 
are four others of later date. Most of 
these chronicles begin with the invasion 
of Julius Ceesar. It seems to have 
been usual to keep such chronicles in 
‘he monasteries; but there were also, 
probably, public or national registers, 
in which the accession of the kings and 
other such events were recorded. 

Of king Alfred’s works, who must 
also be regarded as one of the Anglo- 
Saxon authors, we have already spoken. 
Other prose writers are St. Wulfstan, 
archbishop Wulfstun, better known by 
his Latin name of Lupus, and Elfric, 
the strenuous defender of the English 
church in the 11th century against the 
innovations of Rome. 


C. AUTHORITIES. 


The principal ancient historical sources 
for the Anglo-Saxon times are: Beda, 
Chronicon and Historia Eeclesiastica ; 
the Saxon Chrontcle ; Asser, De Rebus 
Gestis Elfredi ; Ethelweard, Chronicon ; 
Florence of Worcester, Chronicle; Si- 
meon of Durham, Historia de Gestis 
Anglorum, continued by John of Iex- 
ham; Henry of Huntingdon, Hist. An- 
glorum. The preceding works will be 
found in the Afonumenta Historica Bri- 
fannica, as well asin other collections 
aud separate editions. In the collection 
just referred to are also contained the 
following anonymous pieces referring to 
the period in question: Annales Cam- 
brie; Brut y Tywysogion, or Chronicle 
of the Princes of Wales; Carmen de 
Bello Hastingensi. 


The other principal collections in 
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which these and other historical works 
relating to the Anglo-Saxon period are 
contained, are: Parker’s Collections ; 
Savile’s Collection; Camden, Anglica, 
Normannica, Hibernica, Cambrica, a 
veteribus scrivpta; Fulman, Quinque 
Scriptores; Gale, Historie <Anglicane 
Scriptores Quinque, and Scriptores Quin- 
decim ; Hearne’s Collections ; Twysden, 
ITistorie Anglicane Scriptores Decem ; 
Sparke, Hist. Anglicane Scriptorcs va- 
rit; Wharton, Anglia Sacra. These 
collections contain the following authors, 
besides most of those already enumerated 
asin the Monumenta Historica: Ailred 
of Rievaulx, Life of Edward the Con 
fessor, &c. [Twysden] ; John Brompton, 
Chronicles [ibid.]; Eadmer, Historia 
Novorum, §c. [Wharton]; Roger Hove- 
den, Annales [Savile] ; Ingulphus, Hist. 
Croylandensis (ib, and Fulman]; Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum 
Anglorum and De Gestis Pontificum 
Angl. [Savile] ; Hugo Candidus, Histo- 
ria [Sparke]; Peter Langtoft, Metrical 
Chronicle [Hearne]; St. Neot, Chronicon 
[Gale]; the Flores Historiarum, at- 
tributed to Matthew of Westminster 
[Parker]. 

The following authors are published 
in the foreign collection of Duchesne: 
Gervase of Tilbury; Emme Anglie Re- 
gine Encomium. 

The English Historical Society has 
published the following works: a Col- 
lection of Saxon Charters, edited by the 
late Mr. J. M. Kemble, under the title 
of Codex Diplomaticus ARvi Saxonici ; 
also, the Chronica of Roger of Wen- 
dover. 

The best modern works on the Anglo- 
Saxon period are: Turner’s History of the 
Anglo-Sazons, 3 vols. 8vo.; Palgrave’s 
Rise and Progress of the English Common- 
wealth during the Anglo-Saron Period, 
2 vols. 4to.; and, History of England, 
Anglo-Saron Period [Family Library, 
vol. xxi.]; Kemble, Saxons in England, 
2 vols. 8vo.; Lappenberg, England 
under the Anglo-Saxon Kings, trans- 
lated from the German, with additions, 
by Thorpe, 2 vols. 8vo. On the influ- 
ence of the Danes in England, the best 
work igs: Worsaee, An Account of the 
Danes and Norwegians tn England, Scot 
land, and Ireland. 
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§ 1. History of Normandy. Rolf the Ganger. William I. Longue-épée. 
Richard I. Sans-peur. § 2. Richard If. Le Bon. Richard III. Robert 
the Devil. William II. of Normandy and I. of England. § 3. Norman | 
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§ 1. Tue Norman conquest produced a complete revolution in the 
manners as well as in the government of the English; and we must, 
therefore, here pause a while in order to take a brief view of the 
conquerors in their native homes. For the next century English 
history consists of a graft of the history of Normandy upon that of 
England ; and the latter, therefore, will be better understood from 
some knowledge of the Normans themselves. 
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For a long period the coasts of France, like those of England, were 
ravaged by the incursions of the Northmen; and for the greater part 
of a century the monks made the Neustrian churches re-echo with 
the dismal chant of the litany, ‘‘ A furore Normannorum libera nos, 
Domine.” Thus the way was prepared for the final subjugation of 
the country by Rolf, or Rollo, son of the Norwegian jarl Rognwald, 
Rollo is said to have been so large of limb that no horse could be 
found to carry him, whence his name of ‘Rolf the Ganger,” or 
walker ; though another, and perhaps more probable, derivation of 
his surname is from the restlessness of his expeditions, It was in 
November, 876, that Rollo first landed in Neustria; but he made no 
settlement there on that occasion, and he had to fight and struggle 
long before he could obtain possession of his future dominions. In 
912 the French king, Charles the Simple, conciliated him by the 
cession of a considerable part of Neustria. On this occasion Rollo, 
abjuring his pagan gods, became a Christian; the archbishop of 
Rouen baptized him ; and Robert, duke of France, his sponsor at the 
font, gave him his daughter Gisele in marriage. After the comple- 
tion of the treaty Rollo was required to do homage to Charles for his 
newly-acquired domains. Feebleness has a natural hankering after 
the semblance of power. In their declining days the Greek em- 
perors retained and exaggerated the ceremony of adoration, intro- 
duced by Diocletian from the forms of eastern servitude: the last 
feeble monarchs of the Carlovingian race adopted the example of the 
court of Byzantium, and their vassals were expected to fall and kiss 
their feet, a humiliating ceremony retained by the pride of the 
Roman pontiff after it has been banished from the courts of temporal 
princes. When the bold Northman heard the condition of his 
tenure he started back with indignation, exclaiming Ne si by Gott ! 
But the ceremony being insisted on, Rollo deputed one of his 
soldiers to perform it; who, raising Charles’s foot instead of lowering 
his own mouth, threw the monarch on his back ! 

Homage performed in such a fashion did not promise a very 
obedient vassal; and in the course of a few years Rollo’s risings and 
rebellions extorted new cessions of territory. But towards the close 
of his life he found it expedient to connect himself more closely with 
the court of France, and allowed his son William to receive investi- 
ture from king Charles at Eu. Rollo died in 931. In 933 we find 
his son and successor, Guillaume Longue-épée, or William Long- 
sword, doing homage to king Raoul, and receiving Cornouaille, sub- 
sequently known as the Cotentin, from that monarch, whereby the 
western boundary of Normandy was extended to the sea. The name 
of “Normandy,” however, does not appear till the 11th century ; 
and in the earlier times the county and the count, for it was not at 
first. a dukedom, appear to have been called after the capital, Rouen. 
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Already in the time of William, though only the second sovereign, the 
court had become entirely French in language and manners; though 
a pure Norwegian population still occupied the parts near the coast. 
Hence William, who wished that his son and heir, Richard, should he 
able to speak to his Norse subjects in.their own tongue, sent him to 
Bayeux to be educated. William was murdered by some Flemings 
in 942. He had, however, previously engaged his subjects to 
acknowledge his youthful son, Richard, afterwards known by the 
surname of “Sans Peur.” This prince married Emma, daughter of 
Hugh le Grand, and was one of the chief partisans who established 
his son Hugh Capet on the throne of France. Richard was engaged 
in a war with England, the causes of which remain unexplained. 
It was terminated through the mediation of pope John XV., by a 
treaty of peace signed at Rouen on the 1st March, 991; the first 
treaty ever made between France and England. 

§ 2. By the sister of Hugh Capet Richard Sans Peur had no 
children ; but by Gunnor, his second wife, he left five sons and three 
daughters, among whom, besides his successor, Richard II., or le 
Bon, was Emma, wife of Ethelred H. of England, and subsequently 
of Canute. Richard II., like his father, was a minor at his accession 
in 996, cf which circumstance the oppressed peasantry took advan- 
tage and rose in rebellion; but the insurrection was soon put down, 
Richard’s reign is peculiarly interesting to-us in consequence of 
his intimate connections with England, which, continuing under 
his successor Robert, contributed much to introduce Norman civi- 
lisation and influence into this country, and to effect its moral 
subjugation before the actual conquest. Richard le Bon died in 1026, 
His eldest son and successor, Richard ITJ., was poisoned after a short 
reign by his brother Robert, surnamed the Devil, an appellation 
conferred out of no playful allusion, but from the feelings which 
he really inspired. Robert assumed the reins of government in 
1028, not without a struggle. His short reign was marked by a 
fresh acquisition of territory; but a few years after his accession, 
struck probably with remorse for the murder of his brother, he 
resolved to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and died on his return 
—it is said by poison—at Nice in Bithynia, in the summer of 
1035, Before his departure to the Holy Land he had induced the 
Norman barons to acknowledge as his successor his natural son 
William, to whom he was much attached, and whom a concubine 
at Falaise had borne to him in 1027. But upon the death of Robert 
many of the barons refused to acknowledge the bastard ; and during 
his minority the country was torn asunder by the feuds of the 
nobility. As soon, however, as he arrived at manhood, William 
asserted his rights by force of arms; he triumphed over all his 
adversaries, and his success and energy caused him to be feared and 
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courted by the other princes of Europe. Baldwin of Flanders had 
bestowed upon him his daughter Matilda in marriage. His am- 
bitious, designing, and unscrupulous temper shrunk from no crimcs 
serviceable to his interests; but he expiated his offences by his 
devotion and munificence towards the Romish church : and, therefore, 
the pope blessed and hallowed his expedition against England in 
1066.* 

§ 8. The Normans, when they invaded England, had lost all 
trace of their northern origin in language and manners; and though 
no good will existed between them and their French neighbours, yet 
they were become in these respects completely French. It has been 
already remarked that, under the second Norman prince, the Danish 
language had become obsolete in the Norman capital. It was in 
Normandy, indeed, as Sir F. Palgrave observes, ‘“‘ that the langue 
d’otl acquired its greatest polish and regularity. The earliest speci- 
mens of the French language, in the proper sense of the term, are 
now surrendered by the T'rench philologists to the Normans.” t 
They were thus completely estranged from their Norwegian brethren, 
who would willingly have rescued England from their grasp: yet 
the more essential attributes of body and mind are not so easily 
shaken off as languaze and conventional manners; and the Normans 
were still distinguished from the other natives of France by their 
large limbs and fair complexions as well as by their moral qualities. 
William the Conqueror himself is made to represent them as proud, 
hard to govern, and litigious. The imputation of craft and vin- 
dictiveness made against them by Malaterra is confirmed by several 
French proverbs. 

We now resume the thread of the narrative. 

§ 4. Nothing could exceed the consternation which seized the 
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Euglish when they received intelligence of the unfortunate battle of 
Hastings, the death of their king, the slaughter of their principal 
nobility and of their bravest warriors, and the rout and dispersion of 
the remainder. That they might not, howevef, be altogether want- 
ing to themsclves in this extreme necessity, they took some steps 
towards uniting themselves against the common enemy. ‘The two 
potent earls, Edwin and Morcar, who had fled to London with the 
remains of the broken army, took the lead on this occasion: in 
concert with Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, they proclaimed 
Edgar Atheling, and endeavoured to put the people in a posture of 
defence. William, that his enemies might have no leisure to re- 
cover from their consternation, or unite their counsels, immediately 
put himself in motion after his victory, and advanced against Dover, 
which immediately capitulated. The Norman army, being much dis- 
tressed with a dysentery, was obliged to remain here eight days, but 
the duke, on their recovery, advanced with quick marches towards 
London. A repulse which a body of Londoners received from 300 
Norman horse, renewed in the city the terror of the great defeat at 
Hastings; even the earls Edwin and Morear, in despair of making 
effectual resistance, retired with their troops to their own provinces. 
As soon as William passed the Thames at Wallingford, and reached 
Berkhampstead, Stigand, the primate, made submissions to him: and 
before he came within sight of the city, all¢the chief nobility, and 
Edgar Atheling himself, the newly elected king, came into his camp, 
and declared their intention of yielding to his authority. Orders were 
immediately issued to prepare everything for the ceremony of his coro- 
nation ; and William, pretending that the primate had obtained his 
pall in an irregular manner from pope Benedict 1X., who was him- 
self a usurper, refused to be consecrated by him, and conferred this 
honour on Aldred, archbishop of York. Westminster Abbey was the 
place appointed for that magnificent ceremony (Dec. 25). The most 
considerable of the nobility, both English and Norman, attended the 
duke on this occasion: Aldred, in a short speech, asked the English 
whether they agreed to accept of William as their king ; the bishop 
of Coutance put the same question to the Normans; and both being 
answered with acclamations, Aldred administered to the duke the 
usual coronation oath, by which he bound himself to protect the 
church, to administer justice, and to repress violence: he then 
anointed him, and put the crown upon his head. There appeared 
nothing but joy in the countenance of the spectators; but in that 
very moment there burst forth the strongest symptome of the 
jealousy and animosity which prevailed between the nations, and 
which continually increased during the reign of this prince. The 
Norman soldiers, who were placed without in order to guard the 
church, hearing the shouts within, pretended to fancy that the 
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English were offering violence to their duke; and they immediately 
assaulted the populace, and set fire to the neighbouring houses. The 
alarm was conveyed to the nobility who surrounded the prince; 
both English and Nérmans, full of apprehensions, rushed out to 
secure themselves from the present danger; and it was with diffi- 
culty that William himself was able to appease the tumult. 

§ 5. The king, thus possessed of the throne by a pretended desti- 
nation of king Edward, and by an irregular election of the people, 
but still more by force of-arms, retired frem London to Barking in 
Essex, and there received the submissions of all the nobility who 
had not attended his coronation. Even Edwin and Morcar, with the 
other principal noblemen of England, came and swore fealty to him, 
were received into favour, and were confirmed in the possession of 
their estates and dignities. William sent Harold’s standard to the 
pope, accompanied with many valuable presents: all the considerable 
monasteries and churches in France, where prayers had been put up 
for his success, now tasted of his bounty: the English monks found 
him well disposed to favour their order: and he built a new con- 
vent near Hastings, which he called Battle Abbey, and which, on 
pretence of supporting monks to pray for his own soul, and for that 
of Harold, served as a lasting memorial of his victory. 

William introduced into England that strict execution of justice 
for which his administration had been much celebrated in Nor 
mandy; and all his new subjects who approached his person were 
received with affability and regard. No signs of suspicion appeared, 
not even towards Edgar Atheling, the heir of the aneient royal 
family, whom William confirmed in the honours of earl of Oxford, 
conferred on him by Harold, and whom he affected to treat with the 
highest kindness, as nephew to the Confessor, his great friend and 
benefactor. Though he confiscated the estates of Harold and of 
others, yet most of the property was left in the hands of its former 
possessors. He confirmed the liberties and immunities of London 
and the other cities of England; and in his whole administration he 
bore the semblance of the lawful prince, not of the Conqueror. But 
amidst this confidence and friendship which he expressed for the 
Kiuglish, he took care to place all real power in the hands of his 
Normans, and still to keep possession of the sword, to which he 
was sensible he had owed his advancement to sovereign authority. 
He disarmed the city of London, and other places which appeared 
most warlike and populous; and building citadels in that capital, 
as well as in Winchester, Hereford, and the cities best situated for 
commanding the kingdom, he quartered Norman soldiers in all of 
them, and left nowhere any power able to resist or oppose him. 

§ 6. By this mixture of vigour and lenity he had so soothed the 
minds of the English, that in the following year (1067) he thought 
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he might safely revisit his native country, and enjoy the congratu- 
lations of his ancient subjects. He left the administration in the 
hands of his uterine brother, Odo, bishop of Baieux, and of William 
Fitz-Osberne, the latter of whom had rendered him the most im- 
portant services in the conquest of England. That their authority 
might be exposed to less danger, he carried over with him all the 
most considerable nobility of England, who, while they served tc 
grace his court by their presence and magnificent retinues, were in 
reality hostages for therfidelity of the nation. Among these were 
Edgar Atheling, Stigand the primate, the earls Edwin, Morcar, and 
Waltheof, with others eminent for the greatness of their fortunes 
and families, or tor their écclesiastical and civil dignities. He was 
visited at the abbey of Fécamp, where he resided during some time, 
by Rodulph, uncle to the king of France, and by many powerful 
princes and nobles, who, having contributed to his enterprise, were 
desirous of participating in the joy and advantages of its success. 
His English courtiers, willing to ingratiate themselves with their 
new sovereign, outvied each other in equipages and entertainments, 
and made a display of riches which struck the foreigners with asto- 
nishment. William of Poitiers, a Norman historian, who was 
present, speaks with admiration of the beauty of their persons, the 
size and workmanship of their silver plate, the costliness of their 
‘embroideries—an art in which the English then excelled; and he 
expresses himself in such terms as tend much to exalt our idea of 
the opulence and cultivation of the people. 

But the departure of William was the immediate cause of all the 
calamities which the English endured during this and the subsequent 
reigns, and gave rise to those mutual jealousies and animosities 
between them and the Normans, which were never appeased till a 
long tract of time had gradually united the two nations, and made 
them one people. During his absence discontents and complaints 
multiplied everywhere; secret conspiracies were entered into 
against the government, and hostilities were already begun in many 
places. ‘The king, informed of these dangerous discontents, hastened 
over to England; and by his presence, and the vigorous measures 
which he pursued, disconcerted all the schemes of the conspirators, 
But he now began to regard all his English subjects as inveterate 
and irreclaimable enemies; and thenceforth resolved to reduce them 
to the most abject slavery. After quelling some disturbances in the 
west of Enzland, excited by Githa, king Harold’s mother, and 
building a fortress to overawe the city of Exeter, William returned 
to Winchester, and dispersed his army into their quarters. 

§ 7. At Winchester William was joined by his wife Matilda, 
who had not before visited England, and whom he now ordered 
to be crowned by archbishop Aldred (1068). The Anglo-Saxon 
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nobles meantime formed a league for expelling the Normans from 
their country. ‘The two earls Edwin and Morcar, the former of 
whom William had disgusted by refusing him the hand of his 
daughter which he had promised, were the chief instigators of the 
rebellion. Cospatric, earl of Northumberland, agreed to take up arms ; 
and the conspirators received promises of assistance from the sons of 
Harold, who had fled to Ireland after the battle of Hastings ; from 
Blithwallon, king of North Wales; from Malcolm, king of Scotland ; 
and from Sweyn, king of Denmark. William knew the importance of . 
celerity in quelling such a formidable insurrection. He immediately | 
marched northwards. The earls Edwin and Morcar had taken up a 
position near Warwick; but they did not venture upon risking a 
battle with the conqueror. The sons of Harold landed upon the 
western coast of England, but were defeated and compelled to retire 
to Ireland. In the north, whither William had marched after the 
submission of the earls at Warwick, the Normans were equally suc- 
cessful. York, the only fortress in the country, was taken, and 
Cospatric, accompanied by Edgar Atheling and his sisters, fled to 
the court of Malcolm in Scotland. Thereupon the latter concluded 
a peace with William, and did homage to him for Cumberland and 
other lands which he held in England. By this act the conquest of 
Engiand may be regarded as completed. 

§ 8. In 1069 the insurrection again broke out in the north. The 
Danes, after having made two or three vain attempts on the south- 
eastern coast, landed in the Humber under the command of the sons 
of king Sweyn; and Edgar Atheling, with other leaders, appeared 
from Scotland. York was taken by assault, and the Norman gar- 
rison, to the number of 3000 men, was put to the sword. This 
success proved a signal to many other parts of England; and the 
inhabitants, repenting their former easy submission, seemed deter- 
mined to make by concert one great effort for the recovery of their 
liberties, and for the expulsion of their oppressors. 

William first marched against the rebels in the north, and engaged 
the Danes by large presents, and by offering them the liberty of 
plundering the sea-coast, to retire, without committing further hos- 
tilities. Having thus got rid of his most formidable opponents, 
William had no difficulty in crushing the rest of his enemies. 
Waltheof, one of the most important of the Anglo-Saxon nobles, 
submitted to the conqueror, and was rewarded with the hand of 
Judith, William’s niece, and with the earldoms of Huntingdon 
and Northampton, to which that of Northumberland was subse- 
quently added. Malcolm, king of Scotland, coming too late to sup- 
port his confederates, was constrained to retire; the English leaders 
submitted, and all the rebels dispersed themselves, and left the Nor- 
Mans undisputed masters of the kingdom. Edgar Atheling, with 
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his followers, sought again a retreat in Scotland from the pursuit of 
his enemies, where his sister Margaret was shortly afterwards mar- 
ried to Malcolm. William, who passed the winter in the north, 
issued orders for laying entirely waste the fertile country which for 
the extent of sixty miles lies between the Humber and the Tees. 
The lives of 100,000 persons are computed to have been sacrificed 
to this stroke of barbarous policy, and the country was rendered 
so desolate, that for several years afterwards there was hardly an 
inhabitant left. This aot, which has been attributed to William’s 
vengeance upon the inhabitants, was rather, perhaps, a cruel and.-ill- 
advised measure of precaution against the incursions of the Scots 
and Danes. It is not likely that so avaricious and sagacious a 
prince should have resorted to a measure that crippled his own power 
and revenue merely out ofa spirit of revenge. The same barbarous 
measure was resorted to in France in much more civilised times, 
when the constable Montmorency completely desolated Provence 
in order to check the advance of the emperor Charles V. : 

The insurrections and conspiracies in so many parts of the king- 
dom had involved the bulk of the landed proprietors, more or less, 
in the guilt of treason; and the king took advantage of executing 
against them, with the utmost rigour, the laws of forfeiture and 
attainder. Their lives were indeed commonly spared; but their 
estates were confiscated, and either annexed to the royal demesnes, 
or conferred with the most profuse bounty on the Normans and 
other foreigners. Several of the Anglo-Saxon nobles, despairing of 
_ the fortunes of their country, fled abroad. Some took refuge at the 
- court of Constantinople, where they entered the service of the Greek 
emperor, and, being incorporated with Danes and others, formed, 
under the name of Varangians, the imperial body-guard. 

§ 9. William now proceeded to deprive the Anglo-Saxons of all 
offices in the state, ecclesiastical as well as civil, The Anglo-Saxon 
church had, to a certain extent, maintained its independence of the 
Roman see; and accordingly the pope Alexander willingly assisted 
William in depriving the Anglo-Saxon prelates of their benefices. 
A papal legate was despatched into England, who summoned a 
council of prelates and abbots at Winchester in 1070. In this 
council the legate, upon some frivolous charges, degraded the pri- 
mate Stigand from his dignity ; the king confiscated his estate, and 
confined him in Winchester castle during the remainder of his life. 
Like rigour was exercised against the other English prelates; and 
Wulstan of Worcester was the only one that escaped this general 
proscription. Even the Anglo-Saxon monasteries were plundered, 
and their plate carried off to the royal treasury. 

Lanfranc, a Milanese monk, celebrated for his learning and piety, 
was promoted to the vacant see of Canterbury. This prelate was 
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rigid in defending the prerogatives of his station ; and after a long 
process before the pope, he obliged Thomas, a Norman monk, who 
had been appointed to the see of York, to acknowledge the primacy 
of the archbishop of Canterbury. But William retained the church 
in great subjection as well as his lay subjects; and would allow 
none, of whatever character, to dispute his sovereign will and 
pleasure. | 

§ 10. The situation of the two great earls, Morcar and Edwin, 
became now very disagreeable. Sensible that they had entirely lost 
their dignity, and could not even hope to remain long in safety, they 
determined, though too late, to share the same fate with their 
countrymen. While Edwin retired to his estate in the north, with 
aview of commencing an insurrection, Morcar took shelter with 
the brave Hereward in the Isle of Ely; and the exploits of Here- 
ward against the Normans lived long in the memory of the English. 
He was in Flanders at the time of the conquest; but hearing that 
his mother had been deprived of her estate by a foreigner, he 
returned to England, drove out the intruder, and erected the banner 
of independence. He was quickly joined by other bold spirits, and, 
protected by the fens and morasses of the Isle of Ely, was able to 
bid defiance to William’s power. But when the powerful Morcar 
had joined him, the king found it necessary to employ all his endea- 
vours to subdue their strongholtl, and having surrounded it with 
flat-bottomed boats, and made a causeway through the morasses 
to the extent of two miles, he obliged the rebels to surrender at 
discretion (1071). Hereward aloue forced his way, sword in hand, 
through the enemy ; and still continued his hostilities by sea against 
the Normans, till at last William, charmed with his bravery, 
received him into favour, and restored him to his estate. Earl 
Morcar was thrown into prison, and long after died in confine- 
ment. Edwin, attempting to make his escape into Scotland, was. 
betrayed by some of his followers, and was killed by a party of 
Normans, to the great affliction of the English. To complete the 
king’s prosperity, Edgar Atheling himself, despairing of success, 
and weary of a fugitive life, submitted to his enemy; and receiving 
a decent pension for his subsistence, was permitted to live at Rouen 
unmolested. , 

§ 11. The conquest of England was complete; but the king had 
now to encounter the jealousy and hostility of his companions in 
arms. His imperious character had excited general discontent 
among the haughty Norman nobles ; and even Roger, earl of Hereford, 
son and heir of Fitz-Osberne, the king’s chief favourite, was strongly 
infected with it. This nobleman, intending to marry his sister to 
Ralph de Guader, earl of Norfolk, had thought it his duty to inform 
the king of his purpose, and tc desire the royal consent; but 
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meeting with a refusal, he proceeded nevertheless to complete the 
nuptials, and assembled all his friends, and those of Guader, to 
attend the solemnity. ‘The two earls here prepared measures for a 
revolt ; and during the gaiety of the festival, while the company was 
heated with wine, they opened the project to their guests. The 
whole company, inflamed with the same sentiments, entered, by a 
solemn engagement, into the design of shaking off the royal autho- 
rity. Even Earl Waltheof, who had married the Conqucror’s niece, 
inconsiderately expressed his approbation of the conspiracy, and 
promised his concurrence towards its success. But after his cool 
judgment returned,-he foresaw that the conspiracy of those discon- 
tented barons was not likely to prove successful against the esta- 
blished power of William; and he opened his mind to his wife 
Judith, of whose fidelity he entertained no suspicion, but who, 
having secretly fixed her affections on another, took this opportunity 
of ruining her easy and credulous husband. She conveyed intel- 
ligence of the conspiracy to the king, and aggravated every circum- 
stance which she believed would tend to incense him against 
Waltheof, and render him absolutely implacable. Meanwhile the 
earl, at the suggestion of Lanfranc, to whom he had discovered the 
secret, went over to Normandy, whither William had gone some 
time previously to quell an insurrection in his province of Maine; 
but though he was well received ly the king, and thanked for his 
fidelity, the account previously transmitted by Judith had sunk deep 
into William’s mind, and had destroyed all the merit of her hus- 
band’s repentance. : 

The conspirators, hearing of Waltheof’s departure, immediately 
concluded their design to be betrayed, and flew to arms before their 
schemes were ripe for execution. They were defeated at every point 
by the king’s officers ; and William, who hastened over to England 
in order to suppress the insurrection, found that nothing remained 
but the punishment of the criminals, which he executed with great 
severity (A.D. 1075). Agreeably to his usual maxims, he showed 
more lenity to their leader, the earl of Hereford, who was oniy 
condemned to a forfeiture of his estate, and to imprisonment during 
pleasure. But Waltheof, being an Englishman, was not treated 
with so much humanity. The king, instigated by Judith, as well 
as by his rapacious courtiers, who longed for so rich a forfeiture, 
ordered him to be tried, condemned, and executed. The English, 
who considered this nobleman as the last resource of their nation, 
crievously lamented his fate, and fancied that miracles were wrought 
by his reliques, as a testimony of his innocence and sanctity. The 
infamous Judith, falling soon after under the king’s displeasure, was 
abandoned by all the world, and passed the rest of her life in con- 
tempt, remorse, and misery. 
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- §12. The king afterwards passed some years in Normandy, where 
he was detained by the revolt of his eldest son Robert, who, on 
account of some real or imaginary grievances, had openly levied war 
against his father. William called over an army of English under his. 
ancient captains, who soon expelled Robert and his adherents from 
their retreats, and restored the authority of the sovereign in all his 
dominions. The young prince was obliged to take shelter in the 
castle of Gerberoy in the Beauvoisis, which the king of France, who 
secretly fomented all these dissensions, had provided for him. 
There passed under the walls of this place many rencounters which 
resembled more the single combats of chivalry than the military 
actions of armies; but one of them was remarkable for its circum- 
stances and its event. Robert happened to engage the king, who 
was concealed by his helmet; and both of them being valiant, a 
fierce combat ensued, till at last the young prince wounded his 
father in the arm, and unhorsed him. On his calling out for assist- 
ance, his voice discovered him to his son, who, struck with remorse 
for his past guilt, and astonished with the apprehensions of one 
much greater, which he had so nearly incurred, instantly threw him- 
self at his father’s feet, craved pardon for his offences, and offered to 
purchase forgiveness by any atonement. The interposition of the 
queen, and other common friends, at length brought about a recon- 
_cilement, which was probably not a little forwarded by the gene- 
rosity of the son’s behaviour in this action, and by the returning 
sense of his past misconduct. The king seemed so fully appeased, 
that he even took Robert with him into England ; where he 
intrusted him with the command of an army, in order to repel an 
inroad of Malcolm, king of Scotland, and to retaliate by a like 
inroad into that country. The Welsh, unable to resist William’s 
power, were about the same time necessitated to pay a compensation 
for their incursions; and everything was reduced to full tranquillity 
in this island. (1079.) 

§ 138. The remaining transactions of this reign are not of much 
importance. In the year 1085, Canute, who had succeeded Sweyn 
in the kingdom of Denmark, collected a large fleet with the design of 
tuvading England; which, though from various causes not carried 
into execution, nevertheless occasioned some calamity to the nation. 
The odious tax of Danegelt was reimposed; a large army of 
foreigners was brought over from the continent; and the lands 
adjoining the sea-coast were laid waste in order to deprive the 
expected enemy of support. In the following year William received 
at Salisbury the oath of fealty from all the freeholders of the king- 
dom; a consequence of that peculiar form of feudalism which he 
had introduced from his Norman dominions, and which will be 
described at the conclusion of this book. ‘The preparation of Domes- 
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day Book,* completed in 1086, was perhaps connected with this 
event. 

In 1087 William was detained on the continent by a misunder- 
standing which broke out between him and the king of France, and 
which was occasioned by inroads made into Normandy by some 
French barons on the frontiers. His displeasure was increased by 
the account he received of some railleries which that monarch had 
thrown out against him. William, who was become corpulent, had 
been detained in bed some time by sickness; upon which Philip 
expressed his surprise that his brother of England should be so long 
in lying in. The king sent him word that, as soon as he was up, 
he would present so many lights at Notre-dame as would perhaps 
give little pleasure to the king of France—alluding to the usual 
practice at that time of women after childbirth. Immediately on 
his recovery he led an army into )’Isle de France, and laid every- 
thing waste with fire and sword. But the progress of these hos- 
tilities was stopped by an accident which soon after put an end to 

' William’s life. His soldiers having burnt the town of Mantes, 
- William rode to view the scene; and as his horse treading upon 
some hot ashes started aside, the king was thrown violently on the 
pommel of the saddle: and being in a bad habit of body, as well as 
somewhat advanced in years, he began to apprehend the conse- 
quences, and ordered himself to be carried in a litter to the monas- 
tery of St. Gervas. Finding his illness increase, and being sensible 
of the approach of death, he discovered at last the vanity of all 
human grandeur, and was struck with remorse for those horrible 
cruelties and acts of violence which he had committed during the 
course of his reign over England. He endeavoured to make atone- 
ment by presents to churches and monasteries ; and he issued orders 
that several prisoners should be set at liberty. He left Normandy 
' and Maine to his eldest son Robert: he wrote to Lanfranc, desiring 
' him to crown William king of England: to Henry he bequeathed 
5000 pounds of silver. His second son, Richard, had been killed 

' whilst hunting in the New Forest. 
§ 14. Wilham expired in the 61st year of his age, in the 21st 





* This important national record derives its name, according to Ingulphus, 
a contemporary writer, from its resembling the last judgment in its universality 
and completeness (Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. iii. p. 361, note); though some 
have considered it a corruption of Domus Dei, the name of the chapel in 
Winchester Cathedral where it was preserved. It was compiled by com- 
mittees appointed by royal commissioners in the different counties, and shows 
the extent, nature, and divisions of the landed property in each; and the 
products of various kinds, as woods, fisheries, mines, &c. It consists of two 
volumes, a large folio and a quarto, both written on vellum. It was printed 
by the government in 1783. A complete account of it will be found in Sir 
H. Ellis’s General Introduction to Dumesday Book, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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year of his reign over England, and in the 54th of that over Nor- 

mandy. He was buried in the church of St. Stephen at Caen. 

Few princes have been more fortunate than this great monarch, 

or were better entitled to grandeur and prosperity from the abilities 

and the vigour of mind which he displayed in all his conduct. His. 
spirit was bold and enterprising, yet guided by prudence: his 

ambition, which was exorbitant, and lay little under the restraints 

of justice, still less under those of humanity, ever submitted to the 

dictates of sound policy. Born in an age when the minds of men 

were intractable and unacquainted with submission, he was yet able 

to direct them to his purposes; and, partly from the ascendant of 

his vehement character, partly from art and dissimulation, to es- 

tablish an unlimited authority. Though not insensible to generosity, 

he was hardened against compassion; and in the difficult enterprise 

of subduing a brave and warlike people he succeeded so completely 

that he transmitted his power to his descendants. Except the 

former conquest of England by the Saxons themselves, it would bd’ 
difficult to find in all history a revolution more destructive or 

attended with a more complete subjection of the ancient inhabitants. 

Contumely seems even to have been wantonly added to oppression ; 

and the natives were universally reduced to such a state of mean- 

ness and poverty, that the English name became a term of reproach, ' 
and several generations elapsed before one family of Saxon pedigree 

was raised to any considerable honours, or could so much as attain 

the rank of baron of the realm. 

The arbitrary administration of William was particularly dis- 
played in the forest laws. William, like all the Normans, was 
extremely fond of hunting; and, according to the quaint expression 
of the Saxon chronicler, ‘loved the tall game as if he had been their 
father.” The forests appear to have been protected before the con- 
quest; but William established the most severe penalties for the 
preservation of the game. The killing of a deer or boar, or even a 
hare, was punished with the loss of the delinquent’s eyes; and that 
at a time when the killing ofa man could be atoned for by paying a 
moderate fine or composition. In forming the New Forest in the 
neighbourhood of his palace at Winchester, the country around was 
** afforested,” by which term we are to understand, not that it was 
planted with trees, but that it was rendered subject to the forest 
laws. It is said that many churches and villages in this tract were 
destroyed for the purpose of making the fcrest; but their number 
has been probably exaggerated. 

The numerous castles erected in all parts of England during the 
reign of the Conqueror were at once the means and the visible signs 
of Anglo-Saxon subjection. Of these strongholds of the aristocracy, 
without which feudalism could not have been perfectly established, 
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no fewer than 48 are recorded in Domesday Book as erected since the 
time of Edward the Confessor. 

William is said to have introduced the practice of the curfew 
(i.e. couvre few) bell, upon the ringing of which all fires had to be 
covered up ‘at sunsct in sammer, and about eight at night in the 
winter. This was regarded as a badge of servitude by the English ; 
but it was the custom in Normandy, and indeed in many other 
countries, in the middle ages, and was observed as a precaution 
against fire. : 

he whole number of persons registered in Domesday Book is 
about 283,000. With the cities and omitted counties we may 
reckon 300,000 heads of families in England in the reign of the 
Conqueror ; and the whole population cannot, therefore, be estimated 
at much more than a million. 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


AD. A.D. 

1066. Coronation of William the Con- | 1078, Revolt of prince Robert in Nor- 
qucror. mandy. 

1071. Earl Hereward subdued in Lin- | 1086. William receives the oath of 
colnshire and all England finally fealty from all the English free- 
reduced. holders. 


1075. Insurrection of the Norman ba- | 1087. Death of the Conqueror. 
rons in England. 





DESCENDANTS OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, DOWN 
2 TO HENRY II. 


WILLIAM I. 
b, 1027. d. 7 Sept. 1087. 
m. Matilda, d. of Baldwin, 
count of  wacud 





| | 
Robert. Richard. WILLIAM II. HENRY 1. 6 deacons 
’ d. 2 Aug. 1100. d. 1 Dec. 1135. — 
m. 1. Matilda of Scotland; Of whom Adela, 


2. Adeliza of Louvain the fourth, m. 
(by whom, no children). Stephen, count 
of Blois. 
| | | 
William, Matilda. Robert Several other STEPHEN. 
- 1120. m.1. Henry V. (by aconcubine), illegitimate d. 1154. 
m. Matilda, d. of of Germany. d, 1147, children. 


Falk of Anjou. 2. Geoffrey of Anjou. 
HENRY II. 





Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester and brother of King Stephen, From an 
enamelled plate in the British Museum,* 
a 


CHAPTER VI. 
WILLIAM II., HENRY I., STEPHEN. A.D. 1087-1154. 


§ 1. Accession of WILLIAM hurus. Conspiracy against the king. § 2. 
Invasion of Normandy, and other wars. § 3. Acquisition of Normandy. 
§ 4. Quarrel with Anselm, the primate. § 5. Transactions in France, 
Death and character of Rufus. § 6. Accession of Henry I. His charter. 
§ 7. Marriage of the king. § 8. Duke Robert invades England. Accom- 
modation with him, § 9, Henry invades and conquers Normandy. § 10. 
Kcclesiastical affairs. Disputes respecting investitures. § 11. Wars 
abroad. Death of prince William. § 12. Henry’s second marriage. 
Marriage of his daughter. His death and character. § 13. Accession of 


* For an explanation of the inscription see Labarte, ‘Arts of the Middle 
Ages,’ p. xxiv. 
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STEPHEN. Measures for securing the government. § 14. Stephen 
acknowledged in Normandy. Disturbances in England. § 15. Matilde 
invades England and obtains the crown. Her flight. § 16. Prince Henry 
in England. Acknowledged as Stephen’s successor. Death and character 
of Stephen. 
§ 1. Writtam II., a.p. 1087-1100.—William, surnamed Rufus, or 
the Red, from the colour of his hair, had no sooner procured his 
father’s recommendatory letter to Lanfranc, the primate, than he 
hastened to England, and arrived before intelligence of his father’s 
death had reached that kingdom. Pretending orders from the king, 
he secured the fortresses of Dover, Pevensey, and Hastings; and got 
possession of the royal treasure at Winchester, amounting to the 
sum of 60,000 pounds. The primate, having assembled some 
bishops and some of the principal nobility, instantly proceeded to 
the ceremony of crowning the new king (Sept. 26); and by this 
despatch endeavoured to prevent all faction and resistance. The 


- Norman barons, however, would, for many reasons, have preferred 


the succession of the Conqueror’s eldest son Robert to the throne of 
England ; and Odo, bishop of Baieux, and Robert, earl of Mortaigne, 
maternal brothers of the Conqueror, envying the great credit of 
Lanfranc, which was increased by his late services, availed them- 
selves of this feeling, and engaged their partisans in a formal 
conspiracy to dethrone the king. But William, having gained the 
affections of the native English by general promises of good treat- 
ment, and of an amelioration of the forest laws, was soon in a 
situation to take the field; and by the rapidity of his movements 
speedily crushed the rebellion. Freed, however, from the danger of 
these insurrections, he took little care of fulfilling his promises to the 
English ; who still found themselves exposed to the same oppressions 
which they had undergone during the reign of the Conqueror, and 
which were rather augmented by the violent and impetuous temper 
of the present monarch. The death of Lanfranc (1089), who 
retained great influence over him, gave soon after a full career to 
his tyranny; and all orders of men found reason to complain of 
an arbitrary and illegal administration. Even the privileges of the 
church, held sacred in those days, were a’feeble rampart against his 
usurpations; but the terror of William’s authority, confirmed by the 
suppression of the late insurrections, retained every one in sub- 
jection, and preserved general tranquillity in England. 

§ 2. Having thus strengthened his power in England, William 
invaded the dominions of his brother Robert in Normandy (1090). 
The war, however, was brought to an end by the mediation of the 


‘riobility on both sides, strongly connected by.interest and alliances : 


* ,, aad the two brothers also stipulated that, on the demise of either 


& 
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without issue, the survivor should inherit all his dominions. Prince 

Henry, disgusted that little care had been taken of his interests in 

this accommodation, retired to St. Michael’s Mount, a strong fortress 

on the coast of Normandy, and infested the neighbourhood with his 

incursions. Robert and William, with their joint forces, besieged 

him in this place, and had nearly reduced him by the scarcity of 

water; when the elder, hearing of his distress, granted him per- 

mission to supply himself, and also sent him some pipes of wine for 

his own table. Being reproved by William for this ill-timed gene- 

rosity, he replied, ‘‘ What, shall I suffer my brother to die of thirst? 

Where shall we find another when he is gone?” The king, also, 

during this siege, performed an act of generosity which was- less 

suitable to his character. Riding out one day alone, to take a 

survey of the fortress, he was attacked by two soldiers and dis- 

mounted. One of them drew his sword in order to despatch him, 

when the king exclaimed, “‘ Hold, knave! I am the king of England.” 

The soldier suspended his blow; and raising the king from the 

ground with expressions of respect, received a handsome reward, ° 
and was taken into his service. Prince Henry was soon after 

obliged to capitulate; and being despoiled of all his patrimony, wan- 

dered about for some time with very few attendants, and often in 

great poverty. Robert returned with William to England ; and the 

king soon after, accompanied by his brother, led an army into Scotland, 

and obliged Malcolm to accept terms of peace (1091), which was 
mediated by Robert on the part of William, and by Edgar Atheling 
on that of Malcolm. Advantageous conditions were stipulated for 
Edgar, who returned to England; Malcolm consented to do homage 
to William ; and Cumberland, formerly held by the Scottish’ kings 

as a fief under the English crown, was now reduced to an English 

county, and secured by the fortification of Carlisle. 

§ 3. All Europe, but especially France and Germany, was at this 
time carried away with the frenzy of the crusade preached by Peter 
the Hermit for the recovery of the holy sepulchre at Jernsalem.* 
Robert, duke of Normandy, impelled by the bravery of his spirit, 
had early enlisted himself among the crusaders ; but being always 
unprovided with money, he resolved to mortgage his dominions 
for a term of five years ; and he offered them to his brother William 
for the very unequal sum of 10,000 marks. The bargain was soon 
concluded; the king raised the money by violent extortions+on his 
subjects of all ranks, even on the convents, which were obliged to 
melt their plate in order to furnish the quota demanded of them : 
he was put in possession of Normandy and Maine; and Robert, pro- 
viding himself with a magniticent train, set out for the Holy Land. 


* The history of the Crusades is narrated in the Student’s Gibbon, p. 545, seu. 
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§ 4. William was destitute alike ot religious feeling and religious 
principle; and, during the latter part of his reign, was engaged in 
quarrels with the church. After the death of Lanfranc, the king, 
for several years, retained in his own hands the revenues of Can- 
terbury, as he did those of many other vavant, bishoprics; but 
falling into a dangerous sickness, he was seized with remorse, and 
resolved, therefore, to supply instantly the vacancy of Canterbury 
(1093). For that purpose he sent for Anselm, a Piedmontese by 
birth, Abbot of Bec in Normandy, who was much celebrated for his 
learning and piety, and whom he persuaded with difficulty to accept 
the high dignity. William soon after recovered; and his passions 
regaining their wonted vigour, he returned to his former violence 
and rapine. He still preyed upon the ecclesiastical benefices ; the 
sale of spiritual dignities continued as open as ever; and he kept 
possession of a considerable part of the revenues belonging to the 
see of Canterbury. But he found in Anselm the most persevering 
opposition, which was the more dangerous on account of the cha- 
racter of piety which he soon acquitad i in England by his great zeal 
against all abuses. 

There was at that time a schism in the church between Urban 
and Clement, who both pretended to the papacy ; and Ansclm, who, 
as Abbot of Bec, had already acknowledged Urban, was determined, 
without the king’s consent, to introduce his authority into E neland’ 
William was enraged at this attempt; and summoned a sy nod with 
an intention of deposing Anselm: but he was at last engaged by 
other motives to give the preference to Urban’s title. Anselm 
received the pall from that pontiff; and matters seemed to be 
accommodated between the king and the primate, when the quarrel 
broke out afresh from a new cause. William had undertaken an 
expedition against Wales, and required the archbishop to furnish his 
quota of soldiers for that service; but Anselm sent them so miser- 
ably accoutred, that the king was -extremely displeased, and threat- 
ened him with a prosecution. Anselm, on the other hand, demanded 
positively that all the revenues of his see should be restored to him ; 
appealed to Rome against the king’s injustice; and affairs came to 
such extremities, that the primate, finding it dangerous to remain in 
the kingdom, desired and obtained the king’s permission to retire 
beyond sea (1047). All his temporalities were scized ; but he was 
received with great respect by Urban, who considered him as a 
martyr in the cause of religion, and even menaced the king, on 
account of his proceedings against the primate and the church, with 
the sentence of excommunication. 

§ 5. In 1099 the crusaders became masters of Jerusalem. Their 
Success stimulated others to follow their example; and William, 
duke of Guienne and count of Poitiers, like Robert, offered to mort- 
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gage all his dominions to William, in order to raise money for the 
purpose of proceeding to the Holy Land with an immense body of 
followers. The king accepted the offer, and had prepared a fleet 
and an army in order to escort the money and take possession of 
the rich provinces of Guienne and Poitou, when an accident put 
an end to his life and to all his ambitious projects, He was 
engaged in hunting in the New Forest, attended by Walter Tyrrel, 
a French gentleman, remarkable for his address in archery ; and as 
William had dismounted after a chase, Tyrrel, impatient to show 
his dexterity, let fly an arrow at a stag which suddenly started before 
him.. The arrow, glancing from a tree, struck the king in the 
breast, and instantly slew him ;* while Tyrrel, without informing 
any one of the accident, put spurs to his horse, hastened to the sea- 
shore, embarked for France, and joined the crusade. The body of 
William was found in the forest by the country people, and was 
buried at Winchester. Tradition long pointed out the tree struck 
by Tyrrel’s arrow, and a stone still commemorates the spot where 
it stood. 

William seems to have been a violent and tyrannnical prince; a 
perfidious, encroaching, and dangerous neighbour ; an unkind and 
ungeverous relation. He was equally prodigal and rapacious in the 
management of his treasury ; and if he possessed abilities, he lay so 
much under the government of impetuous passions, that he made 
little use of them in his administration. He built a new bridge 
across the Thames at London, surrounded the Tower with a wall, 
and erected Westminster Hall, which still retains portions of the 
original lower walls. It was remarked in that age that Richard, 
an elder brother of William’s, jerished by an accident in the 
New Forest; Richard, his nephew, natural son of duke Robert, 
lost his life in the same place, after the same manner. And all 
men, upon the king’s fate, exclaimed that, as the Conqueror had 
been guilty of extreme violence in expelling all the inhabitants of 
that large district to make room for his game, the just vengeance 
of Heaven was signalised in the same place by the slaughter ‘of his 
posterity. William was killed on August 2nd, 1100, in the 13th 
year of his reign, and about the 40th of his age. As he was never 
married, he left no legitimate issue. | 

§ 6. Henry I, surnamed Bravcuero, a. dD. 1100-1135,—Henry 
was hunting with Rufus m the New Forest when intelligence of 
that monarch’s death was brought him; and being sensible of the 
advantage attending the conjuncture, he hurried to Winchester, in 
order to secure the royal treasure. From thence, without losing a 
moment, he hastened to London; and having assembled some noble- 

* Such is the received account; but there are grounds for suspecting that 
Rufus was assassinated by an attendant. 
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men and prelates, whom his address, or abilities, or presents gained 
to his side, he was suddenly elected, or rather saluted king, and 
immediately proceeded to the exercise of royal authority. In less 
than three days after his brother’s death the ceremony of his coro- 
nation was performed by Maurice, bishop of London (Aug. 5). As 
Henry had usurped the throne in violation of the undoubted right 
of Robert, who had not yet returned from Palestine, he resolved, by 
fair professions at least, to gain the affections of all his subjects. 
_ He granted a charter, in which he promised—to the church, that 

he would not seize the revenues of any see or abbey during a vacancy 
—to the barons and other tenants of the crown, that he would not 
_ oppress them with feudal exactions and to the people, that he 
_ would observe the laws of king Edward the Confessor. This charter 
purports to have been passed with the advice and consent of the 
barons of England, who are here mentioned for the first time 
instead of the witan. Henry at the same time granted a charter 
to London, which seems to have been the first step towards rendering 
that city a corporation. 

§ 7. Sensible of the great authority which Anselm had acquired, 
Henry invited him to return. On his arrival the king had recourse 
to his authority respecting his marriage with Matilda, daughter of 
Malcolm lil. king of Scotland, and niece to Edgar Atheling, who 
had been educated under her aunt Christina in the nunnery of 
Rumsey: since, as she had worn the veil, though never taken the 
vows, doubts might arise concerning the lawfulness of the act. The 
affair was examined by Anselm, in a council of the prelates and 
nobles which was summoned at Lambeth ; and Matilda there proved 
that she had put on the veil, not with a view of entering into a 
religious life, but merely in consequence of a custom then familiar 
to the English ladies, who protected their chastity from the brutal 
violence of the Normans, by taking shelter under that habit, which, 
amidst the horrible licentiousness of the times, was yet generally 
revered. The council pronounced that Matilda was still free to 
marry ; and her espousals with Henry were celebrated by Anselm 
with great pomp and solemnity. No act of the king’s reign rendered 
him equally popular with bis English subjects, and tended more to 
establish him on the throne. 

§ 8. Meanwhile Robert had taken possession of Normandy with- 
out opposition, and immediately made preparations for recovering 
England, of which, during his absence, he had been so unjustly 
defrauded. The great fame which he had acquired in the East for- 
warded his pretensions, and many of the Norman barons, discon- 
tented at the separation of the duchy and kingdom, invited him 
to make an attempt upon England, and promised. to join him with 
all their forces. Robert landed with his followers at Portsmouth 
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(July 19, 1101); and Henry, who had collected an army chiefly 
through the influence of the primate, advanced to meet him. The 
two armies lay in sight of each other for some days withcut coming 
to action, and both princes, being apprehensive of the event, which 
would probably be decisive, hearkened the more willingly to the 
counsels of Anselm and the other great men, who mediated an 
accommodation between them. It was agreed that Robert should 
resign his pretensions to England, and receive in lieu of them an 
annual pension of 8000 marks; that, if either of the princes died 
without issue, the other should succeed to his dominions; that the 
adherents of each should be pardoned and restored to all their pos- 
sessions either in Normandy or England; and that neither Robert 
nor Henry should thenceforth encourage, receive, or protect the 
enemies of the other. 7 

§ 9, The indiscretion of Robert soon made him a victim to Henry’s 
ambitious schemes. Normandy, during the reign of this benign but 
dissolute prince, was become a scene of violence and depredation ; 
and Henry having found that the nobility were more disposed to 
pay submission to him than to their legal sovereign, he collected, by 
arbitrary extortions in England, a great army and treasure, and 
landed in Normandy in 1105. In the second campaign he gained a 
decisive victory before the castle of Tenchebray, in which nearly 
10,000 prisoners were taken, among whom was duke Robert himself, 
and all the most considerable barons who adhered to his interests. 
This victory was followed by the final reduction of Normandy (1106). 
Henry, having received the homage of all the vassals of the duchy, 
returned into England, and carried along with him the duke as 
prisoner, ‘That unfortunate prince was detained in custody during 
the remainder of his life, which was no less than 28 years, and he 
died in the castle of Cardiff, in Glamorganshire. Prince William, 
his only son, who had also been captured, was committed to the 
care of Helie de St. Saen, who had married Robert’s natural daughter, 
and who, being a man of probity and honour, executed the trust 
with great affection and fidelity. Edgar Atheling, who had fol- 
lowed Robert in the expedition to Jerusalem, and who had lived 
with him ever since in Normandy, was another illustrious prisoner 
taken in the battle of Tenchebray. Henry gave him his liberty, 
and settled a small pension on him, with which he retired; and he 
lived to a good old age in England, totally neglected and forgotten. 
This prince was distinguished by personal bravery ; but nothing can 
be a stronger proof of his mean talents in every other respect, than 
that he was allowed to live unmolested and go to his grave in peace. 

§ 10. A little after Henry had completed the conquest of Nor- 
mandy, and settled the government of that province, he finished a 
controversy which had been long depending between hin and the 
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pope, with regard to the investitures in ecclesiastical benefices. 
Before bishops took possession of their dignities they had formerly 
been accustomed to pass through two ceremonies: they received from 
the hands of the sovereign a ring and crozier, as symbols of their office, 
and this was called their investiture: they also made those submissions 
to the prince which were required of vassals by the rites of the feudal 
law, and which received the name of homage. And as the king might 
refuse both to grant the investiture and to receive the homage, 
though the chapter had, by some canons of the middle age, been 
endowed with the right of election, the sovereign had in reality the 
sole power of appointing prelates. But Urban II. had equally 
deprived laymen of the rights of granting investiture and of receiving 
homage; and the church openly aspired to a total independence of 
the state. Anselin had refused to do homage to the king; and 
Pascal II., who filled the papal throne in Henry’s rein, supported 
Anselm in his refusal, and threatened to excommunicate the king 
for persisting in hisdemands. But Henry had established his power 
so firmly in England and Normandy, that the pope consented toa 
compromise. Henry resigned the right of granting investitures, by 
which the spiritual dignity was supposed to be conferred; and 
Pascal allowed the bishops to do homage for their temporal pro- 
perties and privileges. The pontiff was well pleased to have made 
this acquisition, which he hoped would in time involve the whole ; 
and the king, anxious to procure an escape from a very dangerous 
situation, was content to retain some, though a more precarious 
authority, in the election of prelates. 

§ 11. The acquisition of Normandy had been a great point of 
Henry’s ambition; but the injustice of his usurpation was the 
source of great inquietude, involved him in frequent wars, and 
obliged him to impose on his English subjects those many heavy 
and arbitrary taxes of which all the historians of that age unani- 
mously complain. William, the son of his brother Robert, had been 
withdrawn from his power by Helie de St. Saen, to whose care 
Henry had intrusted him. ‘The cause of the young prince was 
espoused by Louis the Fat, king of France, and by other conti- 
nental princes. The wars which ensued required Henry’s frequent 
presence in Normandy; and though he was gencraliy successful, he 
was not released from anxiety on this account till the year 1128, 
when his nephew was killed in a skirmish shortly after he had been 
created count of Flanders by the French monarch. But eight years 
previously Henry received a terrible blow in the loss of his only son 
William. In 1120 the king, having concluded in Normandy a 
treaty of peace with the French king, set sail from Barfleur on his 
return, and was soon carried by a fair wind out of sight of land. 
_His son William was detained by some accident; and his sailors, as 
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well as their captain, Thomas Fitz-Stephens, having spent the inter- 
val in drinking, were so flustered, that, being in a hurry to follow 
the king, they heedlessly carried the ship on a rock, where she 
immediately foundered. William was put into the long boat, and 
had got clear of the ship, when, hearing the cries of his natural 
sister, the countess of Perche, he ordered the seamen to row back in 
hopes of saving her: but the numbers who then crowded in soon 
sunk the boat, and the prince, with all his retinue, perished. Above 
140 young noblemen, of the principal families of England and Nor- 
mandy, were lost on this occasion. A butcher of Rouen was the 
only person on board who escaped. He clung to the mast, and was 
taken up next morning by fishermen. Fitz-Stephens also took hold 
of the mast, but, being informed by the butcher that prince William 
had perished, he said that he would not survive the disaster; and 
he threw himself headlong into the sea. Henry entertained hopes 
for three days that his son had put into some distant port of 
England; but when certain intelligence of the calamity was brought 
him he fainted away; and it was remarked that he never after was 
secn to smile, nor ever recovered his wonted cheerfulness. The 
death of William may be regarded, in one respect, as a misfortune to 
the Iinglish, because it was the immediate source of those civil wars 
which, after the demise of the king, caused such confusion in the 
kingdom; but it is remarkable that the young prince had enter- 
tained a violent aversion to the natives, and had been heard to 
threaten that when he should be king he would make them draw 
the plough and would turn them into beasts of burden. 

§ 12. Prince William left no children, and the king had not now 
any legitimate issue, except one daughter, Matilda, whom, in 1110, 
he had betrothed, though only eight years of age, to the emperor 
Henry V., and whom he had then sent over to be educated in Ger- 
many. ‘The king had lost his consort, queen Maud, in 1118, and 
after the death of his son he was induced to marry again in hopes of 
having male heirs. Accordingly in 1121 he married Adelais, 
daughter of Godfrey, duke of Louvain, and niece of pope Calixtus, a 
young princess of an amiable person ; but there was no issue by the 
marriage, The emperor of Germany died without issue, and in 
1127 Henry bestowed his daughter on Geoffrey, the son of Fulk, 
earl of Anjou, and endeavoured to insure her succession by having 
her recognised heir to all his dominions, and obliging the barons, 
both of Normandy and England, to swear fealty to her. This mar- 
riage also threatened to prove fruitless, but in 1133 Matilda bore a 
son, who was named Henry after his grandfather. Thereupon the 
king made all the barons ‘renew the oath of fealty which they had 
already sworn to her. During the latter years of his reign Henry 
resided generally in Normandy, where he died December 1, 1135, 
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from eating too plentifully of lampreys, a food which always agreed 
better with his palate than his constitution. He died in the 67th 
year of his age, and the 35th of his reign, leaving by will his 
daughter Matilda heir of all his dominions, without making any 
mention of her husband Geoffrey, who had given him several causes 
of displeasure. His body was carried to England, and interred at 
Reading, in the abbey of St. Mary, which he had founded there. 

Henry, like his father, was a monarch of great ability, and pos- 
sessed all the great qualities both of body and mind, natural and 
acquired, which could fit him for the high station to which he 
attained. His person was manly, his countenance engaging, his 
eyes clear, serene, and penetrating. By his great progress in lite- 
rature he acquired the name of Beauclere, or the Scholar; but his 
application to those sedentary pursuits abated nothing of the acti- 
vity and vigilance of his government. His temper was susceptible 
of the sentiments as well of friendship as of resentment; but his 
conduct towards his brother and nephew showed that he was too 
much disposed to sacrifice to his ambition all the maxims of justice 
and cquity. 

§ 13. SrerHen, a.p, 11385-1154.—Adela, daughter of William 
the Conqueror, had been married to Stephen, count of Blois, and 
had brought him several sons, among whom Stephen and Henry, 
the two youngest, had been invited over to England by the late 
king. Henry was created Bishop of Winchester, and Stephen had 
been endowed with great estates. The king had married him to 
Matilda, who was daughter and heir of Eustace count of Boulogne, 
and who brought him, besides that feudal sovereignty in France, an 
immense property in England. Stephen, in return, professed great 
attachment to his uncle, and appeared zealous for the succession of his 
daughter Matilda, Butnosooner had Henry breathed his last, than, 
insensible to all the ties of gratitude and fidelity, he hastened over 
to England, and stopped not till he arrived at London, where some 
of the lower rank, instigated by his emissaries, as well as moved 
by his general popularity, immediately saluted him king, It was 
pretended that the late king on his deathbed had expressed dis- 
satisfaction with his daughter Matilda, and had expressed his in- 
tention of leaving Stephen heir to all his dominions. William, 
archbishop of Canterbury, believing or feigning to believe this im- 
probable tale, anointed Stephen, and put the crown upon his head 
(Dec. 26); and from this religious ceremony, that prince, without 
any shadow either of hereditary title or consent of the nobility or 
people, was allowed to proceed to the exercise of sovereign authority. 

Stephen, that he might further secure his tottering throne, passed 
a charter, in which he made liberal promises to all orders of men, 
He invited over from the continent, particularly from Brittany and 
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Flanders, great numbers of those bravoes or disorderly soldiers 
with whom every country in Europe, by reason of the general ill 
police and turbulent government, extremely abounded; and that 
he might also overawe all malcontents by new and additional 


terrors of religion, he procured a bull from Rome, which ratified — 


his title. 

§ 14. Matilda, and her husband Geoffrey, were as unfortunate in 
Normandy as they had been in England. The Norman nobility, 
hearing that Stephen had obtained the English crown, put him in 
possession of their government. Even Robert, earl of Gloucester, 
natural son of the late king, who was much attached to the in- 
terests of his sister Matilda, and zealous for the lineal succession, 
consented nevertheless to do Stephen homage, and to take the, oath 
of fealty; but with an express condition, that the king should 
never invade any of Robert’s rights or dignities. The clergy and 
barons, in return for their submission, exacted terms destructive 
of public peace, as well as of royal authority: many required the 
right of fortifying their castles, and of putting themselves in a pos- 
ture of defence: and the king found himself totally unable to refuse 
his consent to this exorbitant demand. All England was imme- 
diately filled with those fortresses, which the noblemen garrisoned 
either with their vassals, or with licentious soldiers, who flocked to 
them from all quarters. 

The earl of Gloucester, having now settled with his friends the 
plan of an insurrection, retired beyond sea, sent the king a defiance, 
solemnly renounced his allegiance, and upbraided him with the 
breach of those conditions which had been annexed to the oath of 
fealty sworn by that nobleman (1138). David, king of Scotland, 
appeared at the head of an army in defence of his niece’s titie, and, 
penetrating into Yorkshire, committed the most barbarous devasta- 
tions on that county. The fury of his massacres and ravages 
enraged the northern nobility, who assembled an army, with which 
they encamped at Northallerton, and awaited the arrival of the 
enemy. <A great battle was here fought, called the battle of the 
Standard, from a high crucifix, erected by the English on a waggon, 
and carried along with the army as a military ensign. The king of 
"Scots was defeated, and he himself, as well as his son Henry, 
narrowly escaped falling into the hands of the English (1138). 

§ 15. This success overawed the malcontents in England, and 
might have given some stability to Stephen’s throne, had he not 
been so elated with prosperity as to engage in a controversy with the 
clergy, who were at that time an overmatch for any monarch. The 
bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln having, in imitation of the nobility, 
erected several strong fortresses, Stephen, who was now sensible 
from experience of the mischiefs attending these multiplied citadels, 
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resolved to begin with destroying those of the clergy. Accordingly 
he seized both those prelates, threw therh into prison, and obliged 
them by menaces to deliver up those places of strength which they 
had lately erected. ‘I'o the surprise of Stephen, the cause of the 
prelates was espoused by his own brother, Henry, bishop of Win- 
chester, who, having been appointed the papal legate, assembled a 
synod at Westminster, and there complained. of the impiety of 
Stephen’s measures, who had employed violence against. the dignita- 
ries of the church. The empress Matilda, invited by’ this oppor- 
tunity, and secretly encouraged by the legate himself, landed in 
England, with Robert earl of Gloucester, and a sriall retinue of 
knights (1189). She fixed her residence first at Arundel castle, 
whose gates were opened to her by Adelais, the queen-dowager. 
Many barons declared for her, and open war broke out between the 
two parties. <A frightful state of anarchy ensued. The castles of 
the nobility were become receptacles of licensed robbers, who, sally- 
ing forth day and night, committed spoil on the open country, on 
the villages, and even on the cities; put the captives to torture, in 
order to make them reveal their treasures; sold their persons into 
slavery; and set fire to their houses after they had pillaged them 
_of everything valuable. The land was left untilled; the instruments 
of husbandry were destroyed or abandoned; and a grievous famine, 
the natural result of those disorders, affected equally both parties, 
and reduced the spoilers, as well as the defenccless people, to the 
most extreme want and indigence. 

There happened at last an event which seemed to promise some 
end of the public calamities. Stephen himself, being captured by 
earl Robert, near Lincoln, was conducted to Gloucester ; and though 
at first treated with humanity, was soon after, on some suspicion, 
thrown into prison and loaded with irons (1141). The claims of 
Matilda to the throne were solemnly recognised in an ecclesiastical 
synod held at Winchester by Stephen’s brother, the legate. The 
only laymen summoned to this council were the Londoners, who 
were at length obliged to submit ; and her authority, by the prudent 
conduct of earl Robert, seemed to be established over the whole 
kingdom. But affairs remained not long in this situation. Matilda, 
besides the disadvantages of her sex, which weakened her influence 
over a turbulent and martial people, was of a passionate, impe- 
rious spirit, and knew not how to temper with affability the harsh- 
ness of a refusal. Stephen’s queen, seconded by many of the 
nobility, and by the citizens of London, petitioned for the liberty of 
her husband, and offered that on this condition he should renouuce 
the crown and retire into a convent. ‘The legate desired that prince 
Eustace, his nephew, might inherit Boulogne and the other patri- 
monial estates of his father ; and the Londoners also applied for the 
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establishment of king Edward’s laws. All these petitions were 
rejected in the most haughty and peremptory manner. ‘The legate 
. availed himself of the ill-humour excited by Matilda’s imperious con- 
duct, and secretly instigated the Londoners to a revolt. Having 
assembled all his retainers, he openly joined his force to that of 
the Londoners, and besieged Matilda in Winchester. The empress, 
being hard pressed by famine, made her escape; but in the flight, 
earl Robert, her brother, fell into the hands of the enemy. This 
nobleman, though a subject, was as much the life and soul of his 
own party, as Stephen was of the other; and Matilda, sensible of 
his merit and importance, consented to exchange the prisoners on 
equal terms (1141). The civil war was again kindled with greater 
fury than ever, and continued several years. The empress at last 
retired into Normandy (1146), and about the same time her brother 
Robert died. 

§ 16. In 1148 Matilda’s son, prince Henry, proceeded into Scot- 
land, where he remained some time; made incursions into England : 
and by his dexterity and vigour in all manly exercises, by his 
valour in war, and his prudent conduct in every occurrence, he 
rouse.1 the hopes of his party, and gave symptoms of those great 
qualities which Re afterwards displayed when he mounted the 
throne of England. Soon after his return to Normandy he was, 
by Matilda’s consent, invested with that duchy (1150), and upon 
the death of his father, Geoffrey, which happened in the subse- 
quent year, he took possession both of Anjou and Maine. He still 
further augmented his dominions by concluding a discreditable 
marriage with Eleanor, daughter and heir of William, duke of 
Guienne and earl of Poitou, whom Louis VII. of France had 
divoreed on account of the levity of her conduct. This marriage 
gave him possession of Guienne, Poitou, and other provinces in 
the south of France (1152). ‘The lustre which he received from 
this acquisition, and the prospeet of his rising fortune, had such 
an effect in England, that Henry was encouraged to make an invasion 
(1153). Having gained some advantage over Stephen at Malmes- 
bury, a decisive action was every day expected; when the great 
men of both sides, terrified at the prospect of further bloodshed 
and confusion, interposed with their good offices, and set on foot a 
negociation between the rival princes. It was agreed that Stephen 
should possess the crown during his lifetime, and that upon his 
demise Henry should succeed to the kingdom. After all the barons 
had sworn to the observance of this treaty, and done homage to 
Henry, as to the heir of the crown, that prince evacuated the king- 
dam; and the death of Stephen, which happened the next year after 
a short illness (October 25, 1154), prevented all those quarrels and 
iealousies which were likely to have ensued in so delicate a situation. 
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England suffered great miseries during the reign of this prince ; 
but his personal character appears not liable to any great exception. 
He was possessed of industry, activity, and courage, to a great. 
degree ; though not endowed with a sound judgment, he was not 
deficient in abilities; he had the talent of gaining men’s affections ; 
and notwithstanding his precarious situation, he never indulged 
himself in the exercise of any cruelty or revenge. He is commonly 
branded as a usurper; but as the right of direct lineal succession was 
not firmly established till the time of Edward I., his seizing of the 
crown, regarded in itself, was no more an act of usurpation than that 
of his two predecessors. It was, however, a crime, inasmuch as he 
had sworn fealty to Matilda, the daughter of his benefactor. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


1087. Accession of William Rufus. 1135. Death of Henry I. Stephen 
1091. Cumberland reduced to an Eng- seizes the vacant throne. 
lish county. 1138. Battle of the Standard. 
1100. Rufus shot in the New Forest. | 1141. Stephen defeated and captured. 
Accession of Henry I. Matilda ascende the throne. 


1106 Henry conquers Normandy and | 1146. Matilda refres to Normandy. 
carries his brother Robert pri- | 1154. Death of Stephen and accergion 
soner to England. -| of Henry I. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET.—HENRY II. AND RICHARD I. 
A.D. 1154-1199. 


§ 1. Accession of HENry II. First acts of his government. § 2. His wars 
and acquisitions in France. § 3. Ecclesiastical disputes. Thomas & 
Becket. § 4. Constitutions of Clarendon. § 5. Opposed by Becket. 
§ 6. Compromise with Becket and return of that prelate. § 7. Becket 
assassinated. § 8. Grief and submission of the king. § 9. Conquest of 
Jreland. § 10. Revolt of prince Henry and his brothers. § 11. Henry’s 
penance at the tomb of Becket. Peace with his sons. § 12. Death of 
prince Henry. § 13. Preparations for a crusade. Family misfortunes 
and death of the king. His character. § 14. Accession of Riciarp I. 
Preparations for a crusade. § 15. Adventures on the voyage. § 16. 
Transactions in Palestine. § 17. The king’s return and captivity in Ger- 
many. His brother John and Philip of France invade his dominions. 
§ 18. Libevation of Richard and return to England., § 19. War with 
France. Death and character of the king. 


§ 1. Henry II., 1154-1189.—Henry II., who now ascended the 
throne, .was the first monarch of the house of the Plantagenets, 
whose name was derived from the planta genista, the Spanish broom- 
plant, a sprig of which was commonly worn by Geofirey, Henry’s 
father, in his hat.* The Plantagenets reigned over England for more 

* The portrait of Geoffrey Plantagenet on the following page, of which the 


original is now in the museum of Le Mans, served formerly to omament the 
tomb of Geoffrey in the cathedral of Le Mans. 
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than three centuries, and to this family all the English monarchs 
belonged from Henry Il. to Richard III. (a.p. 1154-1485) ; but on 
the death of Richard II. they were divided into the houses of Lan- 
caster and York, to the former of which belonged Henry IV., 
_ Henry V., and Henry VI. (1899-1471), and to the latter Edward IV., 

Edward V., and Richard III. (1471-1485). The first two Plan- 
tagenet monarchs were still Anglo-Norman princes; and it is not 
before the reign of John that a new epoch commences in English 
history. 

No opposition was offered to the accession of Henry. He was 
in Normandy at the time of Stephen’s death, and upon his arrival 
in England he was received with the acclamations of all orders of 
men, who swore with pleasure the oath of fealty and allegiance to 
him. He was crowned on the 19th of December. The first act of 
his government corresponded to the high idea entertained of his 
abilities, and prognosticated the re-establishment of justice and tran- 
quillity, of which the kingdom had so long been bereaved. He 
immediately dismissed all those mercenary soldiers who had com- 
mitted great disorders in the nation; he revoked all the grants made 
by his predecessor, even those which necessity had extorted from the 
empress Matilda; he repaired the coin, which had been extremely 
debased during the reign of his predecessor, and he took proper 
measures against the return of a like abuse. He was rigorous in 
the execution of justice, and in the suppression of robbery and 
violence; and, that he might restore authority to the laws, he 
caused all the newly-crected castles to be demolished, which had 
proved so many sanctuaries to freebooters and rebels. 

§ 2. The continental possessions of Henry were far more exten- 
sive than those of any of his predecessors. He was master, in the - 
right of his father, of Anjou and Touraine ; in that of his mother, 
of Normandy and Maine; in that of his wife, of Guienne, Poiton, 
Xajntogne, Auvergne, Perigord, Angoumois, the Limousin. These ; 
provinces composed above a third of the whole French monarchy, 
and were much superior, in extent and opulence, to those territories 
which were subjected to the immediate jurisdiction and government 
of the king. On the death of his brother Geoffrey in 1158, Henry 
prepared to take possession of the county of Nantes, which had been 
put into Geoffrey’s hands by the inhabitants, after they had expelled 
their former prince, count Hoel; but which had been seized by 
Conan, duke or count of Brittany, on the pretence that it had been 
separated. by rebcllion from his principality. Lest Louis, the French. 
king, should interpose in the controversy, Henry paid him a visit, 
and so allured him by earesses and civilities, that an alliance was 
contracted between them ; and they agreed that young Henry, heir 
to the English monarchy, should be affianced to Margaret of France, 
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though the former was only five years of age and the latter was still 
in her cradle. Henry, now secure of meeting with no interruption 
on this side, advanced with his army into Brittany ; and Conan, in 
despair of being able to make resistance, not only delivered up the 
county of Nantes to him, but also betrothed his daughter and only 
child, yet an infant, to Geoffrey, the king’s third son, who was of 
the same tender years. ‘The duke of Brittany died about seven 
years after; and Henry, being mesne lord, and also natural guardian 
to his son and daughter-in-law, put himself in possession of that 
principality, and annexed it to his other great dominions. 

§ 3. In 1162 Henry commenced his long and memorable struggle 
with the papal power. On the death of Theobald, archbishop of 
Canterbury, the king resolved to take rigorous measures against the 
multiplied encroachments of the clergy ; and that he might be secure 
against any opposition, he advanced to that dignity Becket, his 
chancellor, on whose compliance he thought he could entirely 
depend. 

Thomas a Becket, the first man of English descent who, since the 
Norman conquest, had, during the course of a whole century, risen 
to any considerable station, was born of reputable parents in the 
city of London; and being endowed both with industry and capa- 
city, he early insinuated himself into the favour of archbishop 
Theobald, and obtained from that prelate some preferments and 
offices. By their means he was enabled to travel for improvement: 
to Italy, where he studied the civil and canon law at Bologna ; and 
on his return he appeared to have made such proficiency in know- 
ledge, that he was promoted by his patron to the archdeaconry of 
Canterbury, an office of considerable trust and profit. He was 
afterwards employed with success by Theobald in transacting busi- 
ness at Rome; and on Henry’s accession was promoted by the influ- 
ence of the archbishop to the dignity of chancellor. Besides exercising 
this high office, Becket was put in possession of large baronies that 
had escheated to the crown; and to complete his grandeur, he was 
intrusted with the education of prince Henry, the king’s eldest son, 
and heir of the monarchy. ‘The pomp of his retinue, the sump- 
tuousness of his furniture, the luxury of his table, the munificence 
of his presents, corresponded to these great prefermeuts, or, rather, 
exceeded anything that England had ever before seen in any subject. 
His historian and secretary, Fitz-Stephens, mentions, among other 
particulars, that his apartments were every day in winter covered 
with clean straw or hay, and in summer with green rushes or 
boughs; lest the gentlemen who paid court to him, and could not, 
by reason of their great number, find a place at table, should goil 
their fine clothes by sitting on a dirty floor. A great number of 
knights were retained in his service; the greatest barons were proud 
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of being received at his table; his house was a place of education 
for the sons of the chief nobility; and the king himself frequently 
vouchsafed to partake of his entertainments. 

Becket, who by his complaisance and good humour had rendered 
himself agreeable, and by his industry and abilities useful, to his 
master, appeared to him the fittest person for supplying the vacancy 
made by the death of Theobald. As he was well acquainted with 
the king’s intentions of retrenching, or rather confining within the 
ancient bounds, all ecclesiastical privileges, Henry, who never ex- 
pected any resistance from that quarter, immediately issued orders 
for electing him archbishop of Canterbury (May 24, 1162), But 
no sooner was Becket installed in this high dignity than he totally 
altered his demeanour and conduct. Without consulting the king, 
he immediately returned into his hands the commission of chan- 
cellor, pretending that he must thenceforth detach himself from 
secular affairs, and be solely employed in the exercise of his spiritual 
functions; but in reality that he might break off all connexions 
with Henry, and apprise him that Becket, as primate of England, 
was now become entirely a new personage. He maintained, in his 
retinue and attendants alone, his ancient pomv and lustre, which 
were useful to strike the vulgar: in his own person he affected the 
greatest austerity and most rigid mortification, which, he was sen- 
sible, would have an equal or a greater tendency to the same end. 
He wore sackcloth next his skin; he changed it so seldom that it 
was filled with dirt and vermin ; his usual diet was bread, his drink 
water, which he even rendered unpalatable by the mixture of unsa- 
voury herbs: he tore his back with the frequent discipline which 
he inflicted on it: he daily on his knees washed, in imitation 
of Christ, the feet of thirteen beggars, whom he afterwards dismissed 
with presents: and his aspect wore the appearance of seriousness 
and secret devotion, Becket waited not till Henry should com- 
mence those projects against the ecclesiastical power which he knew 
had been formed by that prince: he was himself the aggressor in 
several matters; and endeavoured to overawe the king by the intre- 
pidity and boldness of his enterprises. 

The question between them was at length brought +o an issue by 
the following case :—A clerk in Worcestershire, having debauched a 
gentleman’s daughter, had proceeded to murder the father ; and the 
general indignation against this crime moved the king to require 
that the clerk should be delivered up, and receive condign punish- 
ment from the magistrate. Becket insisted on the privileges of the 
church ; confined the criminal in the bishop’s prison, lest he should 
be seized by the king’s officers; maintained that no greater punish- 
ment could be inflicted on him than degradation: and when the 
king demanded that, immediately after he was degraded, he shculd 
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be tried by the civil. power, the primate asserted that it was ini- 
quitous to try a man twice upon the same accusation and for the 
same offence. . 

§ 4. Henry, laying hold of so plausible a pretence, resolved to 
determine at once those controversies which daily multiplied be- 
tween the civil and the ecclesiastical jurisdictions. He summoned 
an assembly of all the prelates of England; and he put to them this 
concise and decisive question, Whether or not they were willing to 
submit to the ancient laws and customs of the kingdom? The 
bishops unanimously replied, that they were willing, saving their 
own order: a device by which they thought to elude the present 
urgency of the king’s demand, yet reserve to themselves, on a 
favourable opportunity, the power of resuming all their pretensions. 

Henry was not content with a declaration in these general terms : 
he resolved, ere it was too late, to define expressly those customs 
with which he required compliance. Tor this purpose he summoned 
a general council of the nobility and prelates at Clarendon (Jan. 25, 
1164), in which the laws, commonly called the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, were voted without opposition. The articles, 16 in 
number, established the following principal points : — Clerical 
offenders were again brought under secular jurisdiction, from which 
they had been removed at some period since the conquest. This 
step was imperatively demanded by the enormous increase of crime 
among the clergy, no fewer than 100 murders having been com- 
mitted by men of that profession since the king’s accession ; and 
as the spiritual courts could inflict only spiritual penalties, these 
crimes met with no adequate punishment. Other articles regarded 
the cognisance by civil courts of clerical contracts and rights of 
advowson. ‘I'he king asserted the power of approving the election 
of bishops, and of receiving their homage as barons; he forbade that 
any of his tenants in chief should be excommunicated without his 
consent, or that any of the clergy should leave the kingdom with- 
out his permission. At the same time was passed the Assize of 
Clarendon,* a series of regulations respecting civil affairs, which, 
however, was not confirmed till the year 1176. 

§ 5. Becket at first obstinately withheld his assent to the Con- 
stitutions ; but finding himself deserted even by his own brethren, 
he was at last obliged to comply; and he promised, legally, with 
good faith, and without fraud or reserve, to observe the Consti- 
tutions; and he took an oath to that purpose. When the pope, 
however, not only refused to ratify, but absolutely annulled the 
Constitutions, Becket expressed the deepest sorrow for his com- 

* The Constitutions will be found in Lord Lyttelton’s History of Henry IT., 
App. to book iii. No. 2; the Assize in Palgrave’s Enylish Commonwealth, 
vol. ii. p. xviii. 
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pliance ; and endeavoured to engage all the other bishops in a con- 
federacy to support their ecclesiastical privileges. On the other hand, 
Henry, being determined to prosecute the archbishop to the utmost, 
summoned, at Northampton, a great council, which he purposed to 
make the instrument of his vengeance against the inflexible prelate 
(Oct. 12, 1164). Becket was condemned as guilty of a contempt 
of the king’s court for not having personally appeared in a suit 
jnstituted against him respecting some lands, and as wanting in 
the fealty which he had sworn to his sovereign; and all his goods 
and chattels were confiscated. The king, not content with this 
sentence, however violent and oppressive, further demanded back 
from him, on various pretexts, several large sums of money; and 
finally required him to give in the accounts of his administration 
while chancellor, and to pay the balance due from the revenues, of 
all the prelacies, abbeys, and baronies, which had, during that time, 
been subjected to his management. Becket, by the advice of the 
bishop of Winchester, offered 2000 marks as a general satisfaction 
for all demands; but this offer was rejected by the king. After 
a few days spent in deliberation, Becket, having gone to church and 
said mass, proceeded thence to court, arrayed in his sacred vest- 
ments. As soon as he arrived within the palace gate he took the 
cross into his own hands, bore it aloft as his protection, and marched 
in that posture into the royal apartments. The king, who was in 
an inner room, was astonished at this parade, by which the primate 
seemed to menace him and his court with the sentence of excom- 
munication; and he sent some of the prelates to remonstrate with 
him on account of such audacious behaviour. The king would pro- 
bably have pushed the affair to the utmost extremity against him; 
but Becket asked Henry’s immediate permission to leave North- 
ampton: and upon meeting with a refusal, he withdrew secretly, 
wandered about for some time disguised as a monk, under the name 
of brother Christian, and at last took shipping and arrived safely at 
Gravelines, 

§6. Louis, king of France, jealous of the rising greatness of Henry, 
and the pope, whose interests were more immediately concerned in 
supporting Becket, received him with the greatest marks of dis- 
tinction. A war ensued between Louis and Henry; and the pope 
menaced Henry with excommunication. But after three years’ time 
peace was concluded between the two monarchs; and the pope and 
Henry began at last to perceive that, in the present situation of 
affairs, neither of them could expect a final and decisive victory 
over the other, and that they had more to fear than to hope from 
the duration of the controversy. After much negociation all 
difficulties were finally adjusted between the parties (1170); and 
the king allowed Becket to return, after he had been six years in 
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banishment, on conditions which may be esteemed both honourable 
and advantageous to that prelate. But the king attained not even 
that temporary tranquillity which he had hoped to reap from these 
expedients. During the heat of his quarrel with Becket, while he 
was every day expecting an interdict to be laid on his kingdom, 
and a sentence of excommunication to be fulminated against his 
person, he had thought it prudent to have his son, prince Henry, 
associated with him in the royalty, and to make him be crowned 
king by the hands of Roger, archbishop of York (June 15, 1170). 
But Becket, claiming the sole right, as archbishop of Canterbury, of 
officiating in the coronation, had inhibited all the prelates of Eng- 
land from assisting at this ceremony, and had procured from the 
pope a mandate to the same purpose. Henry had promised that 
the ceremony should be renewed; but the violent spirit of Becket, 
elated by the power of the church, and by the victory which he had 
already obtained over his sovereign, was not content with this 
voluntary compensation. On his arrival in England at the begin- 
ning of December he met the archbishop of York and the bishops 
of London and Salisbury, who were on their journey to the king 
in Normandy. He notified to the archbishop the sentence of sus- 
pension, and to the two bishops that of excommunication, which, 
at his solicitation, the pope had pronounced against them. He then 
proceeded, in the most ostentatious manner, to take possession of 
his diocese. In Rochester, and all the towns through which he 
passed, he was received with the shouts and acclamations of the 
populace. As he approached Southwark, the clergy, the laity, men 
of all ranks and ages, came forth to meet him, and celebrated with 
hymns of joy his triumphant entrance. 

§ 7. When the suspended and excommunicated prelates arrived 
at Bayeux, where the king then resided, and complained to him 
of the violent proceedings of Becket, he instantly perccived the 
consequences ; and being vehemently agitated, burst forth into an 
exclamation against his servants, whose want of zeal, he said, had 
so long left him exposed to the enterprises of that ungrateful and 
imperious prelate. Four gentlemen of his househoid, Reginald 
Hitz-Urse, William de Tracey, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Brito, 
or the Breton, taking these passionate expressions to be a hint for 
Becket’s death, immediately communicated their thoughts to each 
other; ahd swearing to avenge their prince’s quarrel, secretly with- 
drew from court, Some menacing expressions which they had dropped 
gave a suspicion of their design; and the king despatched a mes- 
senger after them, charging them to attempt nothing against the 
person of the primate: but these orders arrived too late to prevent 
their fatal purpose. The four assassins, though they took different 
roads to England, arrived nearly about the same time at Saltwood, 
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near Canterbury ; and being there joined by some assistants, they 
proceeded in great haste to the archiepiscopal palace. They found 
the primate, who trusted entirely to the sacredness of his character, 
very slenderly attended; and threw out many menaces and re- 
proacbes against him: requiring him, among other things, to quit 
the country, unless he consented to absolve the excommunicated 
prelates. Alarmed by the threats of the knights, the monks hurried 
the archbishop into the church, where vespers had already com- 
menced. ‘The assassins, who had retired to arm themselves, soon 
reappeared at the church doer, which the monks would have fast-~ 
ened, but Becket forbade them to convert the house of God into a 
fortress. In the dim twilight the trembling monks concealed them- 
selves under the altars and behind the pillars of the church. Becket 
met his murderers as he descended from the chapel of St. Benedict 
into the transept. Fitz-Urse, wielding in his hand a glittering axe, 
was the first to approach him, exclaiming, ‘‘ Where is the traitor? 
where is the archbishop?” At the second call Becket replied, 
‘‘ Reginald, here I am, no. traitor, but the archbishop and priest of 
God: what do you wish?” and passing by him, took up his 
station between the central pillar and the massive wall which still 
forms the south-west corner of what was then the chapel of St. 
Benedict. He was then again required to revoke the excommuni- 
cation ; and on his giving another firm refusal, the assassins attempted 
to drag him out of the church in order to despatch him beyond the 
sacred precincts. But Becket resisted with all his might, and, 
exerting his great strength, flung Tracy down upon the pavement. 
Finding it hopeless to remove him, Fitz-Urse approached him with 
his drawn sword, and, waving it over his head, merely dashed off 
his cap. Thereupon Tracy sprang forward and struck a more 
decisive blow. Grim, a monk of Cambridge, who up to this 
moment had his arm round Becket, threw it up to intercept the 
blade. The blow lighted upon the arm of the monk, which fell 
wounded or broken, and the spent force of the stroke descended on 
Recket’s head, grazed the crown, and finally rested on the left 
shoulder, cutting through the clothes and skin. The next blow, 
whether struck by Tracy or Fitz-Urse, was only with the flat of the 
sword, and again upon the bleeding head, which Becket drew back, 
as if stunned, and then raised his clasped hands above it.. The 
blood from the first blow was trickling down his face in a thin 
streak; he wiped it with his arm, and when he saw the stain he 
said, “Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.” At the 
third blow, which was also from Tracy, he sank on his knees, and 
murmured in a low voice, ‘For the name of Jesus and the defence 
of the church I am willing to die.” Without moving hand or 
foot, he fell flat on his face as he spoke, and, while in this posture, 
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received from Richard the Breton a tremendous blow upon the 
skull. A subdeacon named Hugh, an associate of the assassins, 
planting his foot on the neck of the corpse, caused the blood and 
brains to spirt out upon the pavement. This foul deed was per- 
petrated on Tuesday the 29th December (4.p. 1170), a day long 
memorable in England as the martyrdom of St. Thomas.” 

Thomas & Becket was a prelate of the most lofty, intrepid, and 
inflexible spirit, who was able to cover to the world, and probably 
to himself, the enterprises of pride and ambition, under the disguise 
of sanctity and of zeal for the interests of religion. An extraordinary 
personage, surely, had he been allowed to remain in his first station, 
and had directed the vehemence of his character to the support of 
law and justice, instead of being engaged by the prejudices of the 
times to sacrifice all private duties ahd public connexions to ties 
which he imagined, or represented, as superior to every civil and 
political consideration. But no man who enters into the genius of 
that age can reasonably doubt of Becket’s sincerity. 

§ 8. The intelligence of his murder threw the king into great con- 
sternation. The point of chief importance to Henry was to con- 
vince the pope of his innocence ; or, rather, to persuade him that he 
would reap greater advantages from the submission of England 
than from proceeding to extremities against that kingdom. By the 
skill of his ambassadors he found means to appease the pontiff, 
whose anathemas were only levelled in general against all the actors, 
accomplices, and abettors of Becket’s murder; but the cardinals 
Albert and Theodin were appointed legates to examine the cause, 
and were ordered to proceed to Normandy for that purpose. The 
clergy, meanwhile, though their rage was happily diverted from 
falling on the king, were not idle in magnifying the sanctity of 
Becket. Endless were the pancgyrics on his virtues; and numerous 
miracles were alleged to be wrought by his relics. Between two 
and three years after his death he was canonized by pope Alexander; 
his body was removed to a macnificent shrine, enriched with pre- 
sents from all parts of Christendom ; pilgrimages were performed 
to obtain his intercession with Heaven; and it was computed that 
in one year above 100,000 pilgrims arrived in Canterbury, and paid 
their devotions at his tomb. 

§ 9. As soon as Henry found that he was in no immediate 
danger from the thunders of the Vatican, he undertook a long pro- 
jected expedition against Ireland. 

As Britain was first peopled from Gaul, so was Ireland probably 
from Dritain. The Irish were converted to Christianity by St. 
Patrick, about the middle of the 5th century; and as Ireland 


* The preceding account of Becket’s death is chiefly taken from Mr. Stanley’s 
accurate and graphic narrative in his ‘ Historical Memorials of Canterbury.’ 
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escaped the incursions of the barbarians who overran the rest of 
Europe, the ecclesiastics of that country had preserved a considerable 
share of learning when other nations were buried in ignorance. 
The Irish schools were resorted to by foreigners, and Irish mission- 
aries spread their religion and their learning over the continent of 
Europe. The invasion of the Danes and Northmen in the 8th 
century replunged Ireland into barbarism, from which, however, 
the towns which those invaders inhabited on the east coast were 
beginning to emerge. Besides many small tribes, there were, in 
the age of Henry II., five principal sovereignties in the island— 
Munster, Leinster, Meath, Ulster, and Connaught; and as it had 
been usual for the one or the other of these to take the lead in their 
wars, there was commonly some prince who seemed, for the time, 
to act as monarch of Ireland. Roderic O’Connor, king of Con- 
naught, was then advanced to this dignity: but his government, ill 
obeyed even within his own territory, could not unite the people 
in any measures, either for the establishment of order or for defence 
against foreigners. The ambition of Henry had, very early in his 
reign, been moved to attempt the subjecting of Ireland; and a 
pretcnce was only wanting to invade a people who, being always 
confined to their own island, had never given any reason of 
complaint to any of their neighbours. For this purpose he had 
recourse to Rome, which assumed a right to dispose of kingdoms 
and empires, and especially of islands, according to an alleged 
donation of Constantine. Adrian IV. (Breakspear), the only English- 
man who has ever sat upon the papal throne, gladly availed himself 
of the opportunity of bringing the Irish church under the dominion 
of Rome, and therefore, in the year 1156, issued a bull in favour of 
Henry, giving him entire right and authority over the island. Henry, 
though armed with this authority, was prevented by various causes 
from putting his design into execution, and waited for a favourable 
opportunity of invading Ireland. 

Dermot Macmorrogh, king of Leinster, had carried off Dovergilda, 
wife of O’Ruarc, prince of Breffny, and thereby provoked the resent- 
ment of the husband; who, having collected forces, and being 
strengthened by the alliance of Roderic, king of Connaught, invaded 
the dominions of Dermot, and expelled him his kingdom. The 
exiled prince craved the assistance of Henry in restoring him to his 
sovereignty, and offered, on that event, to hold his kingdom in vas- 
salage under the crown of England. Henry, being at that time 
embarrassed by the rebellions of his French subjects, as well as by 
his disputes with the see of Rome, gave Dermot no further assist- 
ance than letters patent, by which he empowered all his subjects 
to aid the Irish prince in the recovery of his dominions. Dermot, 
supported by this authority, formed a treaty with Richard de Clare 
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of Strigul (Chepstow), surnamed Strongbow. This nobleman was 
the son of the carl of Pembroke, but had impaired his fortune 
by expensive pleasures ; and being ready for any desperate under- 
taking, he promised assistance to Dermot on condition that he 
should espouse Eva, daughter of that prince, and be declared heir 
to all his dominions. While Richard was assembling his succours, 
Dermot also engaged the assistance of two other knights in South 
Wales, Robert Fitz-Stephens and Maurice Fitz-Gerald. In 1169 
Fitz-Stephens crossed over to Ireland with a small force and took 
the town of Waterford ; and was shortly afterwards joined by Fitz- 
Gerald. In the following year Richard de Clare, having obtained 
an ambiguous permission from Henry to embark in the enterprise, 
landed in Ireland, took Dublin, and, marrying Eva, became soon 
after, by the death of Dermot, master of the kingdom of Leinster, 
and prepared to extend his authority over all Ireland. Roderic, and 
the other Irish princes, were alarmed at the danger ; and combining 
together, besieged Dublin with an army of 30,000 men: but earl 
Richard, making a sudden sally at the head of 90 knights, with their 
followers, put this numerous army to rout, chased them off the field, 
and pursued them with great slaughter. None in Ireland now dared 
to oppose themselves to the English. 

Henry, jealous of the progress made by his own subjects, sent | 
orders to recall all the English, and determined to attack Ireland 
in person; but Richard and the other adventurers found means 
to appease him by making him the most humble submissions. 
The monarch landed in Ireland at the head of 500 knights, besides 
other soldiers: he found the Irish so dispirited by their late mis- 
fortunes, that, in a progress which he made through the island, he 
had no other occupation than to receive the homage of his new 
subjects. He left most of the Irish chieftains or princes in pos- 
session of their ancient territories ; bestowed some lands on the 
English adventurers ; gave earl Richard the commission of seneschal 
of Ireland ; and after a stay of a few months returned in triumph 
to England, By these trivial exploits, scarcely worth relating, 
except for the importance of the consequences, was Ireland subdued 
and annexed to the English crown (1171-1172), On his return 
to Normandy in the spring of 1:72, Henry met the papal legates, 
and having sworn on the relics of the saints that he had not com- 
manded nor desired the death of the archbishop, and having also 
made various concessions to the church, he received absolution from 
the legates, and was confirmed in the grant of Ireland made by pope 
Adrian. 

§ 10. The king’s precauticn in establishing the several branches 
of ‘his family seemed well calculated to prevent all jealousy among 
his children, and to perpetuate the greatness of his family. He had 
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appointed Henry, his eldest son, to be his successor in the kingdom 


ee 


of England, the duchy of Normandy, and the counties of Anjou, . 


Maine, and Touraine; Richard, his second son, was invested in the © 


duchy of Guienne, and county of Poitou; Geoffrey, his third son, © 
inherited, in right of his wife, the duchy of Brittany ; and the new © 


conquest of Ireland was destined for the appanage of John, his 
fourth son. But his hopes were frustrated by the unnatural conduct 
of these very children, In 1173 his three eldest sous fled to the 
court of France, and demanded of their father immediate posession 
of a portion, at any rate, of the territories promised to them. They 
had been encouraged in their filial disobedience by their mother, 
Eleanor, who had been offended with her husband on account of 
hig numerous amours, and attempted herself to fly to France, but 
was seized and thrown into confinement. Young Henry had also 
been instigated by his father-in-law, king Louis, who persuaded him 
that the fact of his having been crowned as king conferred upon 
him the right of participating in the throne. Many of the Norman 
nobility deserted to prince Henry ; and the Breton and Gascon barons 
seemed equally disposed to embrace the quarrel of Geoffrey and 
Richard, Disaffection had crept in among the English; and the 
earls of Leicester and Chester in particular had openly declared 
against the king. On the continent, however, Henry obtained at all 
points, and without much difficulty, the advantage over his enemies ; 
and the chief hopes of the malcontents seemed now to depend on the 
state of affairs in England. William, king of Scotland, had also 
entered into this great confederacy ; and a plan was concerted for 
a general invasion on different parts of the king’s extensive and 
factious dominions. The king of Scots had crossed the border, the 
Flemings mate a descent upon Suffolk, and several of the counties 
were in open revolt. The belief again gained ground that the king 
had been privy to the murder of the archbishop, and that these dis- 
asters were a judgment upon him. 

§ 11. Under these circumstances Henry resolved to make a pil- 


' grimage to the tomb of the martyr, and humble himself before the 


ashes of the saint. He crossed over from Normandy in 1174, and 
on July 12 entered Canterbury. As soon as he came within sight 
of the cathedral he dismounted, walked barefoot towards it, prostrated 
himself before the shrine of the saint, remained in fasting and prayer 
during a whole day, and watched all night the holy reliques. He 
even submitted to a penance still more singular and humiliating. 
He assembled a chapter of the monks, disrobed himself before them, 
put a scourge of discipline into the hands of each, and presented his 
bare shoulders to the lashes which these ecclesiastics suceessively 
inflicted upon him. Next day he received absolution; and de- 
parting for London, got soon after the agreeable intelligence of a 
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great victory which his generals had obtained over the Scots at 
Alnwick, and of the capture of their king William. As this victory 
was gained on the very day of his absolution, it was regarded as 
the earnest of his final reconciliation with Heaven and with saint 
Thomas, This grcat and important victory proved at last decisive 
in favour of Henry, and entirely broke the spirit of the English 
rebels, who hastened to make their submissions. Louis was glad to 
conclude a peace with Henry; his sons returned to their obedience ; 
and William, king of Scotland, was compelled with all his barons 
and prelates to do homage to Henry in the cathedral of York, and to 
acknowledge him and his successors for their superior lord (1175). 
Berwick and Roxburgh were ceded to the English monarch, and the 
castle of Edinburgh was placed in his hands for a limited time. 
This was the first great ascendant which England obtained over 
Scotland; and, indeed, the first important transaction which “had 
passed between the kingdoms. 

§ 12. Henry, having thus, contrary to expectation, extricated 
. himself with honour from a situation in which his throne was 
exposed to great danger, was employed for several years in the 
internal administration of his kingdom. One of the most important 
of his enactments was the appointment of itinerant justices, of which 
institution an account is given at the close of this book.* Another 
was the substitution in certain cases of a trial by sixteen sworn 
recognitors in place of the trial by battle. These recognitors were 
taken from the county in which the case was to be tried, and bear a 
close analogy to a modern jury.f 

The success which had attended Henry in his wars did not 
much encourage his neighbours to form any attempt against him ; 
and his transactions with them, during several years, contain little 
memorable. He sent over his fourth son, John, into Ireland with a | 
view of making a more complete conquest of the island; but the 
petulance and incapacity of this prince, by which he enraged the 
Irish chieftains, obliged the king soon after to recall him. The 
latter years of Henry’s reign were embittered by the renewed re-— 
bellion of his sons, and by their quarrels with one another. In 1183 
prince Henry was seized with a fatal illness in the midst of his 
crimina) designs, and died expressing deep sorrow for his ‘lial 
ingratitude. Richard and Geoffrey made war upon each other; and 
when this quarrel was accommodated, Geoffrey, the most vicious 
perhaps of all Henry’s unhappy family, levied forces against his 
father. Henry was freed from this danger by his son’s death, who 
was killed in a tournament at Paris (1186). 

§ 13.’ In the year 1187 the city of Jerusalem fell into the hands ot 
sultan Saladin. A new crusade was determined upon. The French 
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and English monarchs and the emperor Frederick Barbarossa took 
the cross, In the midst of these preparations prince Richard, who 
was supported by Philip of France, again took up arms against his 
father (1188). After much fruitless negociation the king ee England 
was obliged to defend his dominions by : arms, and to engage in a war 
with France, and with his son, in which his reverses so subdued 
nis spirit that he submitted to all the rigorous terms which were 
imposed upon him. ‘But the mortification which Henry received 
from these terms was the least that he met with on this occasion, 
When he demanded a list of those barons to whom he was bound to 
orant a pardon for their connexions with Richard, he was astonished 
to find at the head of them the name of his favourite son John. 
The unhappy father, already overloaded with cares and sorrows, 
finding this last disappointment in his domestic tenderness, broke 
out into expressions of the utmost despair, cursed the day in 
which he received his miserable being, and bestowed on his ungrate- 
ful and undutiful children a malediction which he never could be 
prevailed on to retract. This finishing blow, by depriving him of 
every comfort in life, quite broke his spirit and threw him into a 
lingering fever, of which he expired at the castle of Chinon near 
Saumur (July 6, 1189). His natural son, Geoffrey, who alone had 
behaved dutifully towards him, attended his corpse to Fontevraud, 
where it lay in state in the abbey church. Next day Richard, who 
came to visit the dead body of his father, was struck with horror 
and remorse at the sight; and he expressed a deep sense, though too 
late, of that undutiful behaviour which had brought his parent to an 
untimely grave. Thus died, in the 58th year of his age, and 34th 
of ‘his reign, the greatest prince of his time for wisdom, virtue, and 
abilities. He was of a middle stature, strong, and well proportioned ; 
his countenance was lively and engaging; his conversation affable 
and entertaining; his clocution easy, persuasive, and ever at com- 
mand, He isved peace, but possessed both bravery and conduct 
in war ; was provident without timidity, severe in the execution of 
justice without rigour, and temperate without austerity. He pre- 
served health, and kept himself from corpuiency, to which he was 
somewhat inclined, by an abstemious diet, and by frequent exercise, 
particularly hunting. Henry had five sons by Fleanor, of whom 
only two, Richard and John, survived him. Of his natural children 
the most distinguished were his two sons by the “ fair” Rosamond, 
daughter of Walter Clifford, a baron of Herefordshire. he cele- 
brated story of the labyrinth at Woodstock and of the tragic fate of 
Rosamond is an invention of later times. Her elder son William, 
who received the surname of Longsword, married the daughter of 
the carl of Salisbury. Her younger son Geoffrey, already mentioned, 
became bishop of Lincoln and archbishop of York. 
ENGLAND, @ 
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of the following year (1191) the English fleet, on leaving the port 
of Messina, met with a furious tempest, and the squadron in which 
Berengaria and her suite were embarked was driven on the coast of 
Cyprus. In consequence of their inhospitable treatment by Isaac, 
the ruler of Cyprus, Richard landed on the island, dethroned Isaac, 
and established governors over the island. Richard then espoused 
Berengaria (May 12), and immediately afterwards sailed for Pa- 
lestine. 

§ 16. The arrival of Philip and Richard inspired new life into 
the Christians, The emulation between those nval kings and rival 
nations produced extraordinary acts of valour: Richard in particular 
drew to himself the general attention, and acquired a great and 
splendid reputation. Acre, which had been attacked for above two 
years by the united force of all the Christians in Palestine, now 
surrendered ; but Philip, instead of pursuing the hopes of further 
conquest, being discusted with the ascendant assumed and ac- 
quired by Richard, declared his resolution of returning to France. 
The Christian adventurers under Richard’s command determined, 
on opening the campaign, to attempt the siege of Ascalon, in order 
to prepare the way for that of Jerusalem ; and they marched along 
the sea-coast with that intention, The march of 100 miles from 
Acre to Ascalon was a great and perpetual battle of 11 days. 
Ascalon fell into the hands of the Christians: other sieges were 
carried on with equal success: Richard was even able to advance 
within sight of Jerusalem, the object of his enterprise; when he 
had the mortification to find that, from the irresistible desire of 
all his allies to return home, there appeared an absolute necessity 
of abandoning for the present all hopes of further conquest, and of 
securing the acquisitions of the Christians by an accommodation 
with Saladin. Richard, therefore, concluded a truce with that 
monarch (1192); and stipulated that Acre, Joppa, and other seaport 
towns of Palestine, should remain in the hands of the Christians, 
and that every one of that religion should have liberty to perform 
his pilgrimage to Jerusalem unmolested. 

§ 17. There remained, after the truce, no business of importance 
to detain Richard in Palestine; and the intelligence which he 
received, concerning the intrigues of his brother John, and those of 
the king of France, made him sensible that his presence was neces- 
sary in Europe. As he dared not to pass through France, he sailed 
to the Adriatic; and being shipwrecked near Aquileia, he put on 
the disguise of a pilgrim, with the purpose of taking his journey 
secretly through Germany. At Vienna his expenses and libcralities 
Detrayed the monarch in the habit of the pilerim; and he was 
arrested by orders of Leopold, duke of Austria (Dec. 20, 1192), 
who had served under Richard in Palestine and had beer disgusted 
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by some insult of that haughty monarch. The emperor, Henry V1., 
required the royal captive to be delivered to him, and detained him 
in a castle in the Tyrol. ‘The English learnt the captivity of their 
king from a letter which the emperor sent to Philip king of France.* 
The news excited the greatest indignation in England; and it seemed 
incredible that the champion of the cross should be treated with such 
indignity. Philip hastened to profit by the cireumstance, and formed 
a treaty with John, of which the object was the perpetual ruin of 
Richard. Philip, in consequence, invaded Normandy, but was 
driven out of the province with loss; and John was equally unsuc- 
cessful in his enterprises in England. The justiciaries, supported 
by the general affection of the people, provided so well for the 
defence of the kingdom, that John was obliged, after some fruitless 
efforts, to conclude a truce with them. 

§ 18. Meanwhile the high spirit of Richard suffered in Germany 
every kind of insult and indignity. He was even produced before 
the diet of the empire at Worms, and accused by Henry of many 
crimes and misdemeanours (May 20, 1193); but Richard, whose 
spirit was not broken by his misfortunes, after premising that his 
dignity exempted him from answering before any jurisdiction, except 
that of Heaven, yet condescended, for the sake of his reputation, to 
justify his conduct before that great assembly; and his spirit and 
eloquence made such impression on the German princes, that they 
exclaimed loudly against the conduct of the emperor. The pope 
also threatened him with excommunication; and Henry at last 
agreed to restore Richard to his freedom for the sum of 150,000 
marks, about 300,000 pounds of our present money, of whieh 
100,000 marks were to be paid before he received his liberty, and 
67 hostages delivered for the remainder. His escape was very 
critical ; for Henry, having determined to violate the treaty for the 
sake of further advantages, gave orders that Richard should be 
pursued and arrested. But the king, making all imaginable haste, 
had already embarked at the mouth of the Scheldt, and was out 
of sight of land when the messengers of the emperor reached 
Antwerp. As soon as Philip heard of the king’s deliverance from 
vaptivity, he wrote to his confederate John in these terms: Take. 
care of yourself ; the devilis broken loose. ‘The joy of the English 
was extreme on the appearance of their monarch (1194), who had 
suffered so many calamities, who had acquired so much glory, and 
who had spread the reputation of their name into the furthest East, 
whither their fame had never before been able to extend. The 
barons, in a great council, confiscated, on account of his treason, all 

* The well-known story of the discovery of Richard’s place of confinement 
by his page singing a song under his window rests on no historical authority, 
and owes its origin to a French romance of the 13th century. 
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prince John’s possessions in England; and they assisted the king 
in reducing the fortresses which still remained in the hands of ‘his 
brother’s adherents. 

§ 19. Richard, having settled everything in England, passed cver 
with an army into Normandy, being impatient to make war on 
Philip, and to revenge himself for the many injuries which he had 
received from that monarch. Yet the incidents which attended those 
hostilities were mean and frivolous; and the war, frequently inter- 
rupted by truces, was continued till within a short period of Richard’s 
death. Richard was wounded in the shoulder with an arrow whilst 
besieging the castle of Chalus, belonging to his vassal Vidomar, 
viscount of Limoges, who had refused to surrender a treasure which 
he had discovered. ‘The castle was taken, and all the garrison 
_ hanged, except the archer, Bertrand de Gourdon, who had wounded 

Richard, and whom the king reserved for a more deliberate and 
more cruel execution. The wound was not in itself dangerous, but 
the unskilfulness of the surgeon made it mortal: he so rankled 
Richard’s shoulder in pulling out the arrow, that a gangrene ensued ; 
and that prince was now sensible that his life was drawing towards a 
close. He sent for Gourdon, and asked him, “‘ Wretch, what have I 
ever done to you to oblige you to seek my life?” ‘‘ What have you 
done to me?” replied coolly the prisoner: ‘‘ you killed with your own 
hands my father and my two brothers, and you intended to have 
hanged myself. I am now in your power, and you may take revenge 
by inflicting on me the most severe torments; but I shall endure 
them all with pleasure, provided I can think that I have been so 
happy as to rid the world of such a nuisance.” Richard, struck with 
the reasonableness of this reply, and humbled by the near approach 
of death, ordered Gourdon to be set at liberty and a sum of money 
to be given him; but, unknown to the monarch, the unhappy man 
was flayed alive, and then hanged. Richard died on the 8th of April, 
1199, in the 10th year of his reign, and the 42nd of his age. He 
left no issue behind him. 

The most shining parts of this prince’s character are his military 
talents. No man, even in that romantic age, carried perscnal 
courage and intrepidity to a greater height; and this quality gained 
liim the appellation of the lion-hearted, ceur de lion. He passion- 
ately loved glory, chiefly military glory; and as his conduct in the 
field was not inferior to his valour, he seems to have possessed 
every talent necessary for acquiring it. Of an impetuous and 
vehement spirit, he was distinguished by all the good as well as 
the bad qualities incident to that character: he was open, frank, 
generous, sincere, and brave; he was revengeful, domineering, am- 
bitious, haughty, and cruel; and was thus better calculated to 
dazzle men by the splendour of his enterprises, than either to 
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promote their happiness or “iis own grandeur by a sound and — 
well-regulated policy. King Richard was a passionate lover of — 
poetry,—there even remain some poetical works of his composition ; 
and he bears a rank among the Provencal poets, or Troubadours, who 
were the first of the modern Europeans that distinguished themselves 


by attempts of that nature. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A. THE ANGLO-NORMAN CONSTI- 
‘ TUTION, 


1. The Feudal system.—Whilst the 
barbarous tribes which overran Europe 
after the fall of the Roman empire 
were wandering from clime to clime 
in search of subsistence, every indi- 
vidual claimed an equal share of 
liberty: and thus, when Charles the 
Simple inquired of the Northmen what 
title their leader bore? they replied, 
** None, we are all equally free.” But 
when they were eettled in the posses- 
sions won with their swords, they 
found new cares devolve upon them, 
and the necessity of a new system of 
polity. Having abandoned their life of 
wandering and brigandage, it became 
necepsary not only to cultivate the land 
for a subsistence, but to be prepared to 
defend it both against the attempts of 
the ancient possessors to regain, and of 
fresh swarms of wanderers to seize it. 
Still retaining their military character, 
and ignorant alike of systems of finance 


i en, 


and the expedient of a standing army, 
each man held himself in readiness to 
obey the call to service in the field. 
The superior officers, who held large 
territories directly from the prince, 
were bound to appear with a propor- 
tionate number of followers; and these 
followers held their lands from their 
immediate Jord on the same condition. 
Thus, as Dr. Robertson observes, ‘a 
feudal kingdom was properly the en- 
campment ofa great army; military 
ideas predominated, military subordina- 
tion was established, and the posses- 
sion of land was the pay which the 
soldiers received for their personal ser- 
vice.”” The possessions held by these 
tenures were called fiefs, or beneficia. 
The vassal who held them was not only 
bound to mount his horse and follow his 
lord, or suzerain, to the wars, but also 
to assist him with his counsel, and to 
attend as an assessor in his courts of 
justice. More special and definite ser- 
vices were—to guard the castie of hie 
lord a certain number of days in the 
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year; to pay a certain sum of money | ad@ed every day new force to his au- 


when his suzerain’s eldest son was 
made a knight, and his eldest daughter 
was marricd ; and to contribute to his 
ransom in case. he was taken prisoner 
in ware In return for these services 
the lord was bound to afford his vassal 
protection in case of his fief being at- 
tacked; whilst the defence of each 
other’s person was reciprocal. The natu- 
ral consequence of this was the system 
called ‘ sub-infeudation,” by which the 
immediate holder parcelled out portions 
of his fief to others on the same con- 
ditions of tenure by which he held it 
himself. These sub-tenants owed to him 
the same duties which he owed to his 
lord; and he held his own court of 
justice, in which he exercised juris- 
diction over his vassals. The few lands 
that remained free, that is, which were 
not bound to render service to a su- 
perior Jord, or suzerain, though liable 
to burthens for the public defence, were 
called alodial in contradistinction to 
feudal, 

The ceremony by which the vassal 
acknowledged his feudal dependence 
und obligations was called homage, 
from homo, a man, because the vassal 
became the man of his lord. Homage 
Was accompanied with an oath of fealty 
on the part of the vassal, and investi- 
ture on the part of the lord, which was 
the conveying of possession of the fief 
by means of some pledge or token. 
Homage was of two kinds, liege and 
simple. Liege homage (from Lat. 
ligare, Fr. lier, to bind) not only obliged 
the liege man to do personal service in 
the army, but also disabled him from 
renouncing his vassality by surrender- 
ing his fief. The liege man touk the 
cath of fealty on his knees without 
sword and spurs, and with his hands 
placed between those of his lord. The 
vassal who rendered simple homage 
had the power of finding a substitute 
for military service, or could altogether 
liberate himself by the surrender of his 
fief. In simple homage the vassal took 
the oath standing, girt with his sword 
and with his hands at liberty. 

The aristocratical nature of feudalism 
will readily be inferred from the pre- 
ceding description. The great chief, 
residing in his country-seat, which he 
was commonly allowed to fortify, lost 
in a great measure his connexion or 
acquaintance with the prince, and 
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thority over the vassals of his barony. 
They received from him education in 
all military enterprises ; his hospitality 
invited them to live and enjoy society 
in his hall; their leisure, which was 
great, made them perpetual 1etainers 
on his person, and partakers of his 
country sports and amusements; they 
had no means of gratifying their ambi- 
tion but by making a figure in his 
train; his favour and countenance was 
their greatest honour; his displeasure 
exposed them to contempt and igno- 
miny; and they felt every moment the 
necessity of his protection, both in the 
controversies which occurred with other 
vassals, and, what was more material, in 
the daily inroads and injuries which 
were committed by the neighbouring 
barons. From these causes not only 
was the royal authority extremely 
eclipsed in most of the European states, 
but even the military vassals, as well as 
the lower dependants and serfs, were 
held in a state of subjection, from which 
nothing could free them but the prd- 
gress of commerce and the rise of cities, 
the true strongholds of freedom. 

2. Feudalism in England.—The in- 
troduction of feudalism was one of the 
principal changes effected in England 
by the conquest. The king became the 
supreme lord of all the land; whence 
Coke says, ‘‘ All the lands and tene- 
ments in England in the hands of sub- 
jects are holden mediately or immedi- 
ately of the king; for in the law of 
England we have not properly allo- 
dium” (Coke upon Littleton, i. 1). 
Even the Saxon landholders who were 
not deprived of their lands were brought 
under the system of feudal tenure, and 
were subjected to services and iimposts 
to which they were not before liable ; 
but most of the manors were bestowed 
upon the Normans, who thus held im- 
mediately of the king, and were hence 


called Tenants in Capite or Tenants in 


chief. But though the Anglo-Saxon 
thane was thus reduced to the con- 
dition of a simple frecholder, or franklin, 
and though the Norman lord perhaps 
retained a certain portion of his estate 
as demesne land, yet the latter had no 
possessory right in the whole, and the 
estate was not therefore so profitable to 
him as might at first sight appear. 
The tenant-in-chief was bound to knight 
service, or the obligation to maintain, 
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40 days in the fleld, a certain number 
of cavaliers completely equipped, raised 
from his under-tenants. Even religious 
foundations and monasteries were liable 
to this service, the only exception being 
the tenure of frankalmotgn, or free alms. 
Every estate of 20 pounds yearly value 
was considered as a knight’s fee, and 
was bound to furnish a soldier, The 
tenants-in-chief appear from Domesday- 
Book to have amounted in the reign of 
William the Conqueror to about 1400, 
including the numerous ecclesiastical 
foundations. The number of mesne 
lords, or those holding fiefs not directly 
from the king, was about 8000. 

“There were peculiarities in the feudal 
system of Normandy itself which were 
introduced by William into England. 
According to the generally received 
principle of feuds, the oath of the vassal 
was due only to the lord of whom he 
immediately held. But William, as 
already related, exacted the oath of 
fealty from all the landowners of Eng- 
land, 1s well those who held in capite 
as the under-tenants. In doing this 
heseems to have been guided by the 
custom of Normandy, where the duke 
had immediate jurisdiction over all his 
subjects.* ence William’s power was 
much greater than that of the feudal 
sovereigns of the continent, and the con- 
stitution approached more to an abso- 
lute despotism. The great fiefs of Eng- 
land did not, like those of France, date 
their origin in a period when the power 
of the vassal who reccived them was 
almost equal to that of the sovereign 
who bestowed them; but being dis- 
tributed on the ‘same occasion, and 
almost at the same time, William took 
care not to make them so large as to be 
dangerous to himself; for which reason 
also the manors assigned to his fol- 
lowers were dispersed in different coun- 
tics. Hence the nobles in England 
never attained that pitch of power 
which they possessed in Germany, 
France, and Spain; nor do we find 
them defying the sovereign’s jurisdic- 
tion, a8 was very common in those 
countries, by the right of carrying on 
private wars among themselves. 

8. The Great Couneil or Parlia- 
ment.—The supreme legislative power 
of England was lodged in the king and 


* Sce Howard, Anc. Lois des Frangats, i. p. 196, 
ap. Thorpe ; teppenbers Anglo-Norman Kings, 
p. 95. Comp, Hallam, Middle Ages, val. i. p. 168. 
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the Great Council of the realm, called 
Commune Concilium Regni, and also 
Curta Regis, and at a later ume Parliae 
ment. The Great Council was attended 
by the archbishops, bishops, and prin- 
cipal abbote, and also by the Greater 
Barons. ‘The great tenants of the 
crown were of two descriptions—thoge 
who held by Knight Service in Capite, 
and those who held also in Capite by 
Grand Serjeantry; 8o called, says Little- 
ton, from being a greater and moe 
worthy service than Knight Service— 
attending the king not only in war but 
in his court. . . . Io both descriptions 
of tenants the word Baron, in its more 
extended sense of lord of a manor, was 
applicable; but the latter only, those 
who held of the king by Grand Ser- 
jeantry, held their lands per Baroniam, 
and were the King’s Barons, and as 
such possessed both a civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, each in his Curia Baronis, 
or Court Baron, whilst the Lesser Barons 
had only a civil jurisdiction over their 
vassals. To both ranks alike pertained 
the service of attending the sovereign 
in war with acertain number of knights, 
according to the number of Knights’ 
Fees holden of the crown; and to those 
who held per baroniam was annexed 
the duty also of attending him in his 
Great Councils, afterwards designated 
Parliaments; for it was the principle 
of the feudal system that every tenant 
should attend the court of his imme- 
diate superior, and hence it was that he 
who held per baroniam, having no su- 
perior but the crown, was bound to 
attend his sovereign in his Great Coun- 
cil or Parliament, which was in fact 
the Great Court Baron of the Realm’”’ 
(Nicolas, Historic Peerage of England, 
ed. by Courthope, p. xviii.). This pas- 
sage is quoted as a clear exposition of a 
difficult question; but there is reason 
to believe that the lesser barons were 
sometimes summoned, and particularly 
when taxes were to be imposed; for as 
the crown had only the right to exact 
from its immediate tenants the cus- 
tomary feudal aids, it became necessary, 
when the crown needed any extraordi- 
nary aid, to summon all the chief 
tenants in order to obtain their consent 
to the imposition. It was once dis- 
puted with great acrimony whether the 
Commons or representatives of counties 
and boroughs formed a part of the 
Great Council; but it is now universally 
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acknowledged that they were not ad- 
mitted into it till the reign of Henry III., 
and that the tenants alone of the crown 
composed that supreme and legislative 
assembly under the Anglo-Norman 
kings. 

Mr. Hallam has summed up the con- 
stitution of this national assembly down 
to the reign of John as follows :—‘ 1. 
The Norman kings explicitly renounced 
all prerogative of levying money on the 
immediate military tenants of the crown 
without their consent given in a great 
council of the realm; this immunity 
extending also to their sub-tenants and 
dependants. 2. All these tenants in 
chief had a constitutional right to at- 
tend, and ought to be summoned; but 
whether they could attend without a 
summons is not manifest. 38. The sum- 
mons was usually directed to the higher 
barons, and to such of a second class 
as the king pleased, many being omitted 
for different reasons, though all had a 
right to it. 4. On occasions when 
money was not to be demanded, but 
alterations made in the law, some of 
these second barons, or tenants in chief, 
were at least occasionally summoned, 
but whether by strict right or usage 
does not fully appear. 5. The irregu- 
larity of passing over many of them 
when councils were held for the pur- 
pose of levying money, led to the pro- 
vision in the Great Charter of John by 
which the king promises that they shall 
be summoned through the sheriff on 
such occasions; but the promise does 
not extend to any other subject of par- 
liamentary deliberation.” (Middle Ages, 
iii. p. 213.) 

Under the Conqueror and his sons it 
was customary to assemble such councils 
at the three great festivals of Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, and on other 
occasions when needed. It does not, 
however, appear probable that such a 
council should have assembled so fre- 
quently in any large numbers; and 
though its existence indicates some 
limitation of the royal prerogative in 
the matter of legislation, yet it cannot 
be determined how far its assent was 
necessary to the making of laws. 

4. Legislation.— There was indeed 
little or no legislation under the early 
Norman kings; for the charters and 
other acts which they passed were 
rather confirmations of ancient privi- 
leges than new enactments. Even in | 
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Normandy itself there scems to be no 
trace of Norse jurisprudence, nor of 
états nor courts, previous to the con- 
quest of England; the law seems to 
have lain in the breast of the sove- 
reigns, (Palgrave, Normandy and 
England, ii. 258.) There is at all 
events no monument of jurisprudence 
previous to that epoch; and though a 
similarity may be subsequently traced 
between the English and Norman Jaws, 
yet England indisputably gave more 
than she borrowed. Learned men have 
even maintained that the famous Nor- 
man code called the Grand Cotitumier, 
or great customary, was of Anglo-Saxon 
otigin; nay, the later Normans claimed 
Magna Charta as the foundation of 
their franchises.*¥ In England the 
earliest legislation of the Norman sove- 
reigns must be referred to the time of 
Henry II., and most of the changes 
ascribed to the Conqueror were not 
effected before that reign.f | | 
5. Courts of Justice.—Besides the . 
Great Council of the realm, the king had 
an ordinary or select council, for admi- 
nistrative and judicial purposes, which 
was also called Curia or Aula Regis (the 
King’s Court). It attended the person 
of the sovereign, and was composed of the 
great officers of state; as the chief juse- 
ticiary,[ chancellor, constable, marshal, 
chamberlain, treasurer, steward, and 
others nominated by the king. These 
were his councillors in political matters, 
and also the supreme court of justice of 
the kingdom, in which the king some- 
times sat inperson. A particular branch, 
called the Court of Exchrquer, was 
established in very éarly times for the 
administration of all matters connected 
with the revenue. Its existence can at 
all events be traced to the reign of 
Henry I. By degrees, when suits began 
to multiply in the king’s court, and 


‘pleadings became more technical and 


intricate, another branch was detached 
for the decision of private suits, which 
was called the Court of Common Pleas. 
It seems to have had its beginning in 
the reign of Richard J.; but it wae 
completely established by Magna Charta, . 
* Palgrave, Normandy and England, iE 1075 
sq. and notes, p. 720. Comp, Hallam, Aliddle dge, 
ii. p. 34. The Grand Customary itec f, however, 
ascribes the collection to Rolf: Lappunberg, Anglo. 
Norman Kings, by Thorpe, p. #2 i 
+ Palgrave, thid. p. 1183 Hallam, hid, p. 41s," 
t The chief justiciary presided in the King’s 
court, and was, by virtue of his office, the regent 


| of the kingdon: during the absence of the sov 


He was thus the greatest subject in the kingdom - 
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of which the 14th clause enacted, ‘‘ Com- 
mon Pleas shall not follow our court, 
‘but be held in some certain place.’ 
The Court of King’s Bench was formed 
out of the ancient Curia Regis, and at 
last monopolized this title, before com- 
mon to it with the great and ordinary 
councils. The rolls of the King’s Bench 
begin in the sixth year of Richard I. 
Properly the King’s Bench was destined 
for suits relating to the king and the 
realm; but private suits were allowed 
to be carried to it from the courts 
below. 

The County-courts and Hundred- 
courts still continued as in Saxon times. 
All the freeholders of the county, even 
the greatest barons, were obliged to 
attend the sheriffs in these courts, and 
to assist them in the administration of 
justice. Such courts were unknown 
upon the continent, and served as a 
powerful check upon the courts of the 
barons. Appeals were allowed from 
the county and buronial courts to the 
court of the king; and lest the expense 
and trouble of a journey to court should 
discourage suitors, itinerant judges were 
established in the reign of Henry II. 
(A.D. 1176), who made their circuits 
through the kingdom, and tried all 
causes that were brought before them. 
For this purpose England was divided 
into six districts, nearly corresponding 
to the judges’ circuits of the present 
day. 

In judicial proceedings the ancient 
practice of compurgation by the oaths 
of friends and of trial by ordeal (p. 75) 
still subsisted under the Anglo-Norman 
Kings; but the trial by ordeal was to 
some extent superseded by that of com- 
bat, which, if not introduced by the 
Normans, was very seldom practised 
before the conquest,, The privilege of 
compurgation, an evident source of per- 
jury, was abolished by Henry I]., though 
by some exemption it continued to. be 
preserved long afterwards in London 
and boroughs. Trial by ordeal was 
abolished by the fourth Lateran Council 
at the beginning of the reign of Henry 
Ill. A regulation of Henry II. intro- 
duced an important change in suits for 
the recovery of land, by allowing a 
tenant who was unwilling to risk a 
judicial combat to put himself on the 
assize; that is, to refer the case to four 
knights chosen by the sheriff, who in 
their turn selected twelve more. These 
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sixteen decided the case by their ver- 
dict ; but this proceeding was limited 
to the king’s court and that of the 
itinerant justices, and never took place 
in the county-court or that of the hun- 
dred. This practice will again claim 
our attention when we come to trace 
the history of trial by jury. ; 
6. Revenue of the Crown. — Th 

power of the Anglo-Norman kings was 
much supported by a great revenue, 
and by a revenue that was fixed, per- 
petual, and independent of the subject. 
The first branch of the king’s stated 
revenue was the royal demesnes or 
crown lands. The king was never con- 
tent with the stated rents, but levied, at 
his pleasure, heavy taxes, called tallages, 
on the inhabitants both of town and 
country who lived within his demesne. 
They were assessed by the itinerant 
justices on their circuits. The tenants 
in capite were bound, as we have 
already seen, to furnish in war a soldier 
for every knight’s fee; and if they 
neglected to do so, they were obliged to 
pay the king a composition in money 
called escuage or scutage. Another tax, 
levied upon all the lands at the king’s 
discretion, was Danegeld, which was 
continued after all apprehension of the 
Danes had passed away; but the last 
instance recorded of its payment is in 
the 20th year of Henry II. The king 
also derived a ‘considerable revenue 
from certain burthens to which his 
military tenants were liable. The most 
important of these feudal incidents, as 
they were called, were Reliefs, Fines 
upon alienation, Escheats, Forfeitures, 
Aids, Wardship, and Marriage. 1. A 
Relief, which was the same as the 
Saxon hertot, was a fine paid by the 
heir to his lord on succeeding to a fief. 
The fine was at first arbitrary, but bv 
Magna Charta it was fixed at about a 
fourth of the annual value of the fief. 
The king was entitled to a sort of extra 
relief, called Primer Seisin, on the death 
of any of his tenants in capite, provided 
the heir had attained his majority. The 
primer seisin consisted of one year’s 
profits of the land. 2. A Fine tpon 
altenation was a sum paid to the lord 
when the tenant transferred his fief to 
another. $8. An Escheat was when a 
fief reverted to the superior lord in 
consequence of the tenant having died 
without heirs. 4. A Forfeiture aroae 
from the yassal failing to perform his 
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duties towards either his lord or the 
state. ‘‘ Under rapacious kings, such 
as the Norman line in England, a new 
doctrine was introduced, the corruption 
of blood, by which the heir was effectu- 
ally excluded from deducing his title, 
at any distant time, through an at- 
tainted ancestor.” (Hallam.) 5. Aids 
were contributions which the lord was 
entitled to demand from his vassal 
under certain circumstances. They were 
raised according to local customs, and 
were felt to be a great grievance. Three 
only were retained by the Magna Charta 
—to make the lord’s eldest son a knight, 
to marry his eldest daughter, and to 
ransom His person from captivity. 6. 
Wardship was the right of the lord to 
the care of his tenant’s person during 
his minority, and to receive the profits 
of his estate. 7. Afarriage. The lord 
might tender a husband to his female 
ward in her minority, and if she re- 
jected the proposal she forfeited the 
-sum which the guardian could have 
obtained for such an alliance. This 
was afterwards extended to the male 
wards. In both cases it became the 
source of great abuse and extortion. 

7. The Church.—The policy of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror was favourable to 
the church of Rome, which had sup- 
ported his claims to the English throne. 
One of his most important innovations 
was the separation of the civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions, which had 
been united in the Anglo-Saxon times. 
He prohibited the bishops from sitting 
in the county courts; he allowed eccle- 
siastical causes to be tried in spiritual 
courts only; and he so much exalted 
the power of the clergy that he as- 
signed to the church more than one- 
third of the knights’ fees into which he 
divided England. 

8. Villenage-—A great part of the 
population under the Anglo-Norman 
kings was in a state of slavery, to 
which the name of Villenage was ap- 
plied. In the Anglo-Saxon times a large 
part of the population consisted of ceorls, 
or freemen, forming a class between 
the thanes and the serfs. But under 
the Normans most of the ceorls were 
thrust down into slavery, and the 
Anglo-Saxon ceorls and serfs became 
the Norman villeins. It would seem, 
however, that the ceorls who had ac- 
quired lund were allowed in many cases 
to retain their land and their freedom. 
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These are the Socemannt or Socmen of 
Domesday-Book, the same as the small 
freeholders or yeomanry of later times. 
The condition of the villeins appears tu 
have increased in rigour under the suc- 
cessive Anglo-Norman kings down to 
the time of Henry II., at which period 
the villein was absolutely dependent 
upon the will of his lord, and was in- 
capable of holding any property of his 
own. Yet he appears to have possessed 
some personal rights; for though sub- 
ject to be sold by his master, an action 
would lie against the latter for murder, 
rape, or mutilation. Villeins were di- 
vided into two classes, called villeins 
regardant and villeins in gross. The 
former were adscriptt glebe, or at- 
tached to certain lands; and when these 
lands changed owners the villeins re. 
gardant became the property of the 
new possessors. The villeins in gross, 
on the contrary, might be sold in open 
market, and transferred from hand to 
hand without regurd to any land or 
settlement. They were called en gross 
because this term, in our legal phraseo- 
logy, indicates property held absolutely, 
and without reference to any other. 
But there appears to have been no 
essential difference in the condition of 
these villeins. The way in which the 
villeins emerged from this degraded 
position into the peasantry of England 
will be narrated at the end of the next 
book. 


B. AUTHORITIES FOR NORMAN 
HISTORY. ~ 


The principal sources of Norman 
history are:—- Dudo of St. Quentin, 
whose work contains the lives of the 
first three dukes (in Duchesne); William 
of Jumicges (Gemeticus), who epito- 
mized the preceding work, and econ-— 
tinued it down to the battle of Hastings 
[ibid.]; William of Poitiers, Gesta 
Gulielmi ducis Normannorum et regis 
Anglorum [ibid.}; Ordericua Vitalis, 
Historia Eect, [ibid.|; Wace, or Gasse, 
Roman de Rou; the Hypodeigma sii . 
trie (Parker, Camden]. is 

The best modern works on the early 
history of Normandy are :—The Epi- 
tome prefixed to Lappenberg’s Hiet,, a. 
England under the Norman Ki ings, tvans- 
lated and supplemented by Benjamin 
Thorpe; Palgrave, Hist. of Normandy. 
and England, 8vo. (only 2 vols. pub- 
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lished, containing the history of Nor- 
mandy to the death of Richard 1.) ; 
Thierry, Histoire de la Conquéte de 
Vv Angleterre par les Normands, 4 vols, 
8vo. 


C, AUTHORITIES FOR ANGLO- 
NORMAN HISTORY. 


Many of these authorities have been 
already enumerated in note C, appended 
to Book i. (p. 77). Thus, of those men- 
tioned there, the Sazon Chronicle con- 
tinues down to the year 1154; Florence 
of Worcester’s work to 1308; Simeon 
of Durham’s, with the continuation, to 
1156; Henry of Huntingdon’s to 1154; 
Brompton’s to 1199 ; Eadmer’s to 1122; 
Hoveden’s to 1201; Ingulf’s to 1089, 
with continuations by Peter of Blois 
and by anonymous writers to 1486; 
Malmsbury’s Gesta Regum to 1142; 
Peter Langtoft’s work to 1307; Hugo 
Candidus’ to 1175; Matthew of West- 
minster’s (Flores Historiarum) to 1307 ; 
Roger of Wendover’s to 1235. 

Of the authorities for Norman history 
mentioned in the preceding note, the 
work of Ordericus Vitalis is also service- 
able for Angle-Norman history, as it 
comes down to the year 1141. 

Robert de Thorigny, a monk of the 
abbey of Bec, continued the history of 
William of Jumiéges down to the year 
1137; and it forms the 8th book of that 
» work as published in Camden’s Anglica, 
Normanica, &c. William of Newbury 
treats of the period from 1066 to 1197. 
The Chronicle of Radulphus de Diceto, 
a dean of St. Paul’s, with a continuatiun, 
comes down to the year 1200. It is 
published in Twysden’s Collection. The 
Chronicle of Gervase of Canterbury 
reaches to about the same period as the 
preceding (ibid.). Benedict of Pefer- 
borough’s Chronicle embraces the period 
from 1170 to 1192 (in Hearne). Wal- 
ter of Coventry continued Hoveden, be- 
aides writing other chronicles; but his 
works exist only in manuscript. Ralph 
of Coggeshall, who died about 1227, 
wrote a Chronicon Anglicanum from 
the Conquest to the year 1200. It has 
never been printed in England, but will 
be found in Martene and Durand’s col- 
lection. The chroniclers of St. Alban’s, 
formerly cited under the name of Mat- 
thew Paris, are in reality three per- 
sone—Roger of Wendover, Matthew 
Prris, and William Rishanger. Roger 
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of Wendover, who has been already 
mentioned, is a contemporary authority 
from 1201. His work has been pub- 
lished by the English Historical Society. 
The principal work of Matthew Paris is 
the Historia Major (a.p. 1066 to 1259, 
with a continuation to 1273) ; but only 
the portion from 1235 to 1259 belongs 
to M. Paris, the remainder being a 
p-agiarism from Wendover with inter- 
polations. William Rishanger is the 
continuator of Paris from 1260 to 1273, 
and his work therefore belongs to the 
period embraced in the next book. 

Other works that may be mentioned 
relating to the present period are—a 
chronicle from 1066 to 1289, by Thomas 
Wikes, a monk of the abbey of Oseney | 
near Oxford (Gale); and Henry Knight- 
on’s Chronicle from 950 to 1395 (Twys- 
den). Many chronicles of this period 
bear no author’s name, and are calied 
after the abbey or monastery in which 
they were composed: or preserved. — 
Among the principal of them may be 
named—the Annales Burtonenses, a.v. 
1044-1262 (in Fulman’s Collection) ; 
Annales Waverletenses, 1066-1291 (Gale); 
Chronicon de Maitlros (Melrose), 753- 
1270 (Fulman, the Bannatyne Club), &c. 

Among the works relating to par- 
ticular periods may be named the Lives 
of Thomas & Becket by John of Salisbury, 
Benedict of Peterborough, Edward Grim, 
Herbert of Bosham, and others, pub- 
lished by Dr. Giles, in the Patves 
Ecclesiae Anglicane. 

Richard of Devizes wrote a chronicle 
of the first three years of Richard I., 
which is published by the English His- 
torical Society. The Itinerarium Regis 
Anglorum Ricardi et aliorum in terram 
Hierosolymorum, published in Gale, con- 
tains an account of King Richard’s cru- 


sade. It is commonly attributed, but 
without any grounds, to Geoffrey 
Vinesauf. 


Among modern works relating to 
this period may be mentioned that of 
Thierry, alluded to in the preceding 
note; Lappenberg’s Hist. of England 
under the Norman Kings, translated by 
Thorpe (also mentioned in the pre- 
ceding note), which comes down to the 
end of Stephen’s reign; the continua- 
tion of this work by Pauli, Geschichte 
von England; and Lord Lyttelton’s 
Life of Henry II. (6 vols. 8vo.), @ 
standard work in English literature, and 
remarkable for the purity of its style. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE NOQUSE OF PLANTAGENET. 


GEOFFREY PLANTAGENET, 
Count of Anjou, d. 1151. 


HENRY Il. 
b. 1188. d. 1189. 
m, Eleanor, countess of Poitou and Aquitame. 














Wiliam, Helry. RICHARD I. Geoltrey. JOLIN. 8 daughters, 
d. 1156 d. 1183. b. 1157. d. 1199. m. Constance — b. 1167. d. 1216, Matilda, 
m, Berengaria of Navarre. of Brittany. m. 1. Hawisa leanor, 
(No issue.) d. 1186 (No children). Joan.) 
| 2. Isubella of 
’ ae Angouléme. 
ree Eleanor, 
d. 1203. d. 1f4l. 
t ay ; | 
HENRY III. Richard, 8 daughters. 
b. 1207. d. 1278. earl of Cornwall. (Joan, 
m. Eleanor of Provence. d. 127%. Tanbella, 
| Eleanor.) 
| 
eee I. Edmund, wan of Lancaster, # daughter. 
b. 1239. d. 1807. ‘d. 1296. belo 
m.1. Eleanor of Castile, 2. Margaret of France, { trice.) 


| Thomas, ear! of Lancaster. 


| i { 
John. Hale Alfonzo, EDWARD IJ. 8 daughters. al ae 1 le 


a. lvl. do 127d. dw APB, 1284. 1927, earl cf Norfolk. earl of Kent. 
m. Isabella of France. d. 1838, d. 1880. 
eee, eit | 
l | Joan 
EDWARD III. Jobn of Eltham. 2daughters, ™. 1. Sir Thos. Holland. 
b. 1312. d. 1377. d. 1386. (Eleanor, Joan.) 2. Eartof Salisbury. 
m. Philippa of Hainault. 8. Edward (the Black Prince) 
| eck | be I 
Edward Wiliam. Lionel Jo Fdmund Thomas 5 daughters. 
(the Black Prince). d.1333. (duke of of Gaunt (duke of York). (duke of 2 sons, who died 
d. 1876. Clarence), _ (duke of d. 1402, Gloucester). —_ in infancy. 
m, Joan of Kent. d, 1868, Lancnster). d. 1397, 
{ m. Elizabeth d, 1399. 
FT de Burgh. f 
Edward of RICHARD Il. ty é, etna: a teak or Richard 
Angouléme. . 1867. ili i uke of York). ee 
. 1871, d. 1400. m. Ederimd b. 1866. cl. 1418, : d. meee) 


Mortimer, m.1. Mary 2. Joan of ema (for Baie balan. ) 
ear! of March. of Bohun 
d. 1382, | 


| 
Roger Mortimer, HENKY V. Thomas, Jotn, dam peey: i 
earl of March. b, 1388. duke of dukeof  dukeof 
m, Eleonora, d. 1422. Clarence. Bedfonl Gloucester. 
daughter of =m. Catherine = d. 1421) @. 1485 d. 1447 
Thomas Holland, of France. 


earl of Kent. 
d. rs 
SS Fan een eran Eee | 
Edmund, Anne HENRY V1 
eat! of March m, Richard, b, 1421. do 147d. 
d. 1424 earl of Cambridge, 
second son of Edmund, 
duke of York, 
| 
diel sent eure ps sore ‘ Edward, b. 1453 
near Wakefield 1460 killed at Tewk bury, 1471 
m. Cicely, daughter of Ralph, carl of Westmoreland. rete 
EDWARD IV Geer * RICHARD TM, 8 other Les and 
b 144d. 1483. duke of Clarence. b. 1450, d. 1485, daughters, most of 
m. Elizabeth Woodville. _ Killed 1478. m. Anne, daughter of whom died young. 


the ear) of Warwick 


{ 
ener | agit of Warwick. Margaret, Saal of Salis! 
m, Sir Richard Pole, d. 1M 


{ | 
EDWARD V Richard, Flizabeth. i other ue and 


b. 1470. d, 1488. < duke of York. m. HENRY V1 6 other daugh 
(murdered by bic uncle Richard), & 1474 tea aor 





fohn. From his Tomb in Worcester Isabella. From her Tomb at Fontevratd. 
‘Cathedral. 


BOOK III. 


THE FOUNDATION OF ENGLISH LIBERTY. 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF JOHN TO THE DEATH OF RICHARD III. 
a.p. 1199-1485. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET CONTINUED.—JOHN AND HENRY III. 
‘ A.D. 1199-1272. 


§ 1. Introduction. § 2. Accession and marnage of JoHN. § 3. War with 
France, Murder of prince Arthur. John is expelled from France. § 4. 
The king’s quarrel with the court of Rome.  Interdict of the kingdom. 
§ 5. Excommunication and submission of the king. He does homage to the 
pope. § 6. War with France. § 7. Discontent and insurrection of the 
barons, § 8. Magna Charta. § 9. Civil wars. Prince Lewis called over. 
Death and character of the king. § 10. Accession of HENRY III. General 
pacification. § 11. Commotions. War with France. § 12. Kirfityadmi- 
nistration, His partiality to foreigners. § 13, Usurpations and eactions 
of the court of Rome. § 14. Richard, earl of Cornwall, king of the 
Romans. Simon de Montfort. § 15. Parliament of Oxford, or Mad 
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Parliament. § 16. Opposition to the barons. Treaty with France. § 17. 
Civil wars, Battle of Lewes. § 18. Leicester’s parliament, House of 
Commons. § 19. Battle of Evesham and death of Leicester. § 20. Prince 
Edward’s crusade, Death and character of the king. 


§ 1. THe reign of John marks an important epoch in the history of 

the English nation. Under the early Anglo-Norman kings there had 
been two different races dwelling upon the English soil, speaking 
different languages, and possessing no common interests; but during 
the reigns of Henry II. and Richard J. the Saxons and Normans 
became fused, into the English people, and they now united to oppose 
the tyranny of John, and to uphold their common interests.* During 
the reign of John and that of his successor the Saxon and Norman 
languages were supplanted by the English tongue ; and not only were 
the foundations laid, but much of the superstructure was reared, of 
those liberties which are still the glory and the safety of the English 
nation. 

§ 2. Joun, 1199-1216.—John was the fifth and youngest son of 
Henry Il., and as he received from his father no fieis, like his 
other brothers, he obtained the surname of Suns terre, or Lackland, 
by which he is commonly known. Although Geoffrey, the third son 
of Henry Il., had left two children, Arthur and Eleanor, and John 
had attempted to deprive Richard of his crown, yet the latter was 
induced, by the influence of their mother, to name John as his suc- 
cessor. But Arthur, who had become duke of Brittany in right of 
his mother, was not left without supporters. ‘The barons of Anjou, 
Maine, and Touraine, immediately declared in his favour, and applied . 
for assistance to the French monarch as their superior lord. Philip, 
who desired only an occasion to embarrass John, and dismember his 
dominions, embraced Arthur’s cause, and sent him to Paris to be 
educated, along with his own son Louis. - John, after being crowned 
at Westminster on the 27th May, crossed over to France, in order to 
conduct the war against Philip, and to recover the revolted provinces 
from his nephew, Arthur. His mother, Constantia, seized with a 
violent jealousy that Philip intended to usurp his dominions, found 
means to carry off her son secretly from Paris: she put him into the 
hands of his uncle, and restored the provinces which had adhered to 
the young prince. From this incident Philip saw that he could not 
hope to make any progress against John; and the two monarchs 
entered into a treaty (1200) by which they adjusted the limits of 
all their territories. John, now secure, as he imagined, on the side of 
France, indulged his passion for Isabella, the daughter and heir of 
Aymar Tailleffer, count of Angouléme, a lady with whom he had 


* See Notes and Illustrations (A) on the amalgamation of the Saxon ana 
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become much enamoured. His queen, the heiress of the family of 
Gloucester, was still alive: Isabella was married to the count de la 
Marche, and was already consigned to the care of that nobleman, 
though, by reason of her tender years, the marriage had not been con- 
summated. ‘lhe passion of John made him overlook all these ob- 
stacles: he persuaded the count of Angouléme to carry off his 
daughter from her husband; and having, on some pretence or other, 
procured a divorce from his own wife, he espoused Isabella, regardless 
both of the menaces of the pope and of the resentment of the injured 
count. 

§ 3. But John’s government, equally feeble and violent, gave great 
offence to his barons, who appealed to the king of France, and de- 
manded redress from him as their superior lord. Philip perceived 
his advantage, opened his mind to great projects, interposed in behalf 
of the French barons, and began to talk in a high and menacing style 
to the king of England. ‘The young duke of Brittany, who was now | 
rising to man’s estate, sensible of the dangerous character of his 
uncle, determined to seek both his security and elevation by a 
union with Philip and the malcontent barons (1203). He joined the 
French army, which had begun hostilities against the king of Eng- 
land: he was received with great marks of distinction by Philip, 
was knighted by him, espoused his daughter Mary, and was invested 
not only in the duchy of Brittany, but in the counties of Anjou and 
Maine, which he had formerly resigned to his uncle. Every attempt 
succeeded with the allies till an event happened which seemed to turn 
the scales in favour of John, and to give him a decisive superiority 
over his enemies. He fell on Arthur’s camp, who was besieging 
Mirebeau, before that prince was aware of the danger, dispersed his 
army, took him prisoner, together with the most considerable of the 
revolted barons, and returned in triumph to Normandy. The greater 
part of the prisoners were sent over to England, but Arthur was shut 
up in the castle-of Falaise. The fate of Arthur is involved in 
obscurity ; but there is no reason to doubt the common report that 
John, after removing his nephew to Rouen, stabbed him with his 
own hands, and, fastening a stone to the dead body, threw it into the 
Seine. 

The states of Brittany now carried their complaints before Philip 
as their liege lord, and demanded justice for the violence committed 
by John on the person of Arthur. Philip received their application 
with pleasure, summoned John to stand a trial before him, and, on 
his non-appearance, passed sentence, with the concurrence of the 
peers, upon that prince, declared him guilty of felony and parricide, 
and adjudged him to forfeit tu his superior lord all his seignories and 
fiefs in France. Philip now embraced the project of expelling the 
English, or rather the English king, from France, and of annexing to 
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the crown so many considerable fiefs, which during several ages had 
been dismembered from it. Whilst he was making considerable pro- 
gress in this design, John remained in total inactivity at Rouen, 
passing all his time, with his young wife, in pastimes and amuse- 
ments, as if his state had been in the most profound tranquillity, or 
his affairs in the most prosperous condition. Philip pursued his vic- 
torious career without opposition from the English monarch. ‘Town 
after town fell into his hands; and at length, by the surrender of 
Rouen, the whole of Normandy was reunited to the crown of France, 
about three centuries after the cession of it by Charles the Simple to 
Rollo, the first duke (1204). Philip carried his victorious army into 
the western provinces; soon reduced Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and 
part of Poitou; and in this manner the French crown, during the 
reign of one able and active prince, received such an accession of 
power and grandeur, as in the ordinary course of things it would have 
required several ages to attain. 

§ 4. The papal chair was then filled by Innocent III., who, being 
endowed with a lofty and enterprising genius, gave full scope to his 
ambition, and attempted, perhaps more openly than any of his prede- 
cessors, to convert that superiority which was yielded him by all the 
European princes into a real dominion over them. A favourable incei- 
dent soon happened which enabled so aspiring a pontiff to extend his 
usurpations on so contemptible a prince as John. Hubert, the 
primate, died in 1205; and as the monks or canons of Christchurch, 
Canterbury, possessed a right of voting in the election of their arch- 
bishop, some of the juniors of the order met clandestinely the very 
night of Hubert’s death, chose Reginald, their sub-prior, for the suc- 
cessor, and, having enjoined him the strictest secresy, sent him im- 
mediately to Rome, in order to solicit the confirmation of his election. 
The vanity of Reginald prevailed over his prudence, and he no sooner 
arrived in Flanders than he revealed to every one the purpose of his 
journey, which was immediately kuown in England. The king was 
enraged at the novelty and temerity of the attempt, in filling so im- 
portant an office without his knowledge or consent; the suffragan 
bishops of Canterbury, who were accustomed to concur in the choice of 
their primate, were no less displeased at the exclusion given them in 
this election ; whilst the senior monks of Christchurch were injured 
by the irregular proceedings of their juniors. The canons of Christ- 
church, with the approbation of the king, now chose the bishop of 
Norwich for their primate, and the suffragans subsequently acquiesced 
iu the choice. The king and the convent of Christchurch despatched 
twelve monks of that order to support, before the tribunal of Inno- 
cent, the election of the bishop of Norwich. But Innocent, refusing 
to recognise their election, compelled the twelve monks, under the 
penalty of excommunication, to choose for their primate cardinal 
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Langton, an Englishman by birth, but educated in France, and con- 
nected, by his interest and attachments, with the see of Rome. 

John was inflamed with the utmost rage when he heard of this 
attempt of the court of Rome ; and he immediately vented his passion 
on the monks of Christchurch, by expelling them from the convent 
and taking possession of their revenues. Innocent, finding that John 
was not sufficiently tamed to submission, fulminated at last a sen- 
tence of interdict (March, 1208) which he had for some time held 
suspended over him. 

§ 5. The interdict was followed up in the next year (1209) by the 
"sentence of excommunication ; and as the king still refused to yield, 
the pope three years afterwards (1212) absolved John’s subjects from 
their oaths of allegiance, and called upon Philip to carry the sentence 
of deposition into effect. The French monarch collected a large force 
for the purpose of invading England; and John, finding that he 
could not rely upon his own subjects, agreed tu submit to all the 
requirements of the pope. He not only acknowledged Langton as 
primate, but he passed a charter, in which he resigned England and 
Ireland to God, to St. Peter and St. Paul, and to Pope Innocent and 
his successors in the apostolic chair, and agreed to hold these do- 
minions as feudatory of the church of Rome, by the annual. payment 
of 1000 marks. In consequence of this agreement, he did homage 
to Pandolf, the pope’s envoy, with all the submissive rites which 
the feudal law required of vassals before their liege lord and superior 
(1213). 

§ 6. When Pandolf, after receiving the homage of John, returned 
to France, he congratulated Philip on the success of his pious enter- 
prise; and informed him that John, having thus made his kingdom 
a part of St. Peter’s patrimony. had rendered it impossible for any 
Christian prince, without the most manifest and most flagrant im- 
piety, to attack him. Philip was enraged on receiving this intelli- 
gence, and resolved to continue his enterprise, but the English fleet 
assembled under the earl of Salisbury, the king’s natural brother, 
attacked the French in their harbours, and destroyed and captured a 
crcat number of their ships. Phiitp, finding it impossible to prevent 
the rest from falling into the hands of the enemy, set fire to them 
himself, and thereby rendered it impossible for him to proceed any 
further in his enterprise. a 

§ 7. The interdict being at length removed, the king, as if he had 
nothing further to attend to but triumphs and victories, went over 
to Poitou (1214), which still acknowledged his authority; and 
he carried war into Philip’s dominions. About the same time the 
great and decisive victory gained by the king of France at Bovines, 
over the emperor Otho, established for ever the glory of Philip, and 
gave full security to all his dominions. John could therefore think 
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henceforth of nothing further than of ruling peaceably his own king- 
dom, and concluded a peace at Chinon (Sept. 18); but he was des- 
tined to pass through a series of more humiliating circumstances than 
had ever yet fallen to the lot of any other monarch. Equally odious 
and contemptible both in public and private life, he had affronted the 
barons by his insolence, dishonoured their families by his gallantries, 
enraged them by his t y, and given discontent to all ranks of men 
by his endless exactions afd impositions. The effect of these lawless 
practices had already appeared in the general demand made by the 
barons of a restoration of their privileges; and after he had reconclied 
himself to the pope, by abandoning the independence of the kingdom, 
he appeared to all his subjects in so mean a light that they universally 
thought they might with safety and honour insist upon their pre- 
tensions, N othing forwarded this confederacy so much: as the con- 
currence of Lguaton: archbishop of Canterbury,—a man whose 
memory, though he was obtruded on the nation bya palpable en- 
croachment of the see of Rome, ought always to be respected by the 
English. The patriotic efforts of this prelate were warmly seconded 
by William, earl of Pembroke; and to these two distinguished men 
the English nation are under the deepest obligations for the founda- 
tion of their liberties. Langton showed some of the principal barons 
a copy of Henry I.’s charter, which he said he had happily found in 
@ monastery ; and he exhorted them to insist on the renewal and 
observance of it. John, in order to break or subdue the league of 
his barons, endeavoured to avail himself of the ecclesiastical power, of 
_ Whose influence he had, from his own recent misfortunes, had such 
fatal experience. He granted to the clergy a charter, relinquishing 
for ever that important prerogative for which his father and all his 
- ancestors had zealously contended, yielding to them the free election 
on all vacancies, reserving only the power to issue a congé d’élire, 
~ and to subjoin a confirmation of the election; and declaring that, if 
either of these were withhcld, the choice should nevertheless be 
deemed just and valid; and he sent an agent to Rome in order to 
appeal to the pope against the violence of his barons, and procure him 
a favourable sentence from that powerful tribunal. The barons, who 
had also endeavoured to engaze the pope in their interests, easily 
saw, from the tenor of his letters, that they must reckon on having 
him as well as the king for their adversary; but they had already 
advanced too far to recede from their pretensions, and their passions 
were so deeply engaged, that it exceeded even the power of supersti- 
tion itself any longer to control them. They chose Robert Fitz- 
r their general, whom they called the Marshal of the army 

God and of Holy Church ; and they proceeded without further 
ceremony to levy war upon the king. They were received without 
opposition into the capital; and finding now the great superiority of 
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their force, they issued proclamations requiring the other barons to 
join them. ‘The king was left at Odiham in Hampshire, with a poor 
retinue of only seven knights; and after trying several expedients 
to elude the blow, he found himself at last obliged to submit at 
discretion. 

§ 8. A conference between the king and the barons was appointed 
at Runnymede, between Windsor and Staines, a place which has ‘ 
ever since been celebrated on account of ‘this great event. The two. 
parties encamped apart, like open enemies, the barons on the field of 
Runnymede, the king on a little shady island on the Buckingham-: 
shire side of the river; and after a debate of a few days, the king, | 
with a facility somewhat suspicious, signed and sealed the charter, 
which was required of him (19th June, 1215). This famous deed, 
commonly called the Maena CHarTa, or GREAT CHARTER, either, 
granted or secured very important liberties and privileges to every 
order of men in the kingdom—to the clergy, to the barons, and to 
the people. The privileges granted to the clergy in the preceding | 
February are confirmed by the Great Charter, and have been already 
enumerated. The barons were relieved from the chief grievances to 
which they had been subject by the crown. The “reliefs” of heirs 
of the tenants in chief, succeeding to an inheritance, were limited to a . 
certain sum, according to the rank of the tenant; the guardians in 
chivalry were restrained from wasting the lands of their wards ; heirs 
were to be married without disparagement, and widows secured from 
compulsory marriages, The next clause was still more important. 
It enacted that no ‘“‘ scutage” or “aid” should be imposed without 
the consent of the great council of the kingdom, except in the three 
feudal cases of the king’s ransom, the knighting of his eldest son, and 
the marriage of his eldest daughter ; and it provided that the prelates, 
earls, and greater barons, should be summoned to this great council, 
each by a particular writ, and all other tenants in chief by a general 
summons of the sheriff. All the privileges and immunities granted 
to the tenants in chief were extended to the inferior vassals. The 
franchises of the city of London, and of all other cities and boroughs, 
were declared inviolable ; and aids in like manner were not to be re- 
yuired of them, exeept by the consent of the great council. One 
weight and one measure were extended throughout the kingdom. 
The freedom of commerce was granted to alien merchants. The 
court of Common Pleas was to be stationary, instead of following the 
king’s person. But “ the essential clauses ” of Magna Charta, as Mr. 
Hallam has well observed, are those ‘ which protect the personal . 
liberty and property of all freemen, by giving security from arbitrary © 
imprisonment and arbitrary spoliation.” No FREEMAN SHALL BE 
TAKEN OR ‘IMPRISONED, OR BE DISSEISED OF HIS FREEHOLD, OR 
LIBERTIES, OR FREE CUSTOMS, OR BE OUTLAWED, OR EXILED, OR ANY 
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OTHERWISE DESTROYED; NOR WILL WE PASS UPON HIM, NOR SEND 
UPOY HIM, BUT BY LAWFUL JUDGMENT OF HIS PEERS, OR BY THE LAW 
OF THE LAND. WE WILL SELL TO NO MAN, WE WILL NOT DENY OR 
DELAY TO ANY MAN, JUSTICE OB RIGHT." ‘It is obvious,” adds Mr. 
Hallam, “that these words, interpreted by any honest court of law, 
convey an ample security for the two main rights of civil society. 
From the era therefore of king John’s charter it must have been a 
clear principle of our constitution that no man can be detained m 
prison without trial, Whether courts of justice framed the writ of 
Habeas Corpus in conformity to the spirit of this clause, or found it 
already in their register, it became from that era the right of every 
subject to demand it. That writ, rendered more actively remedial by 
the statute of Charles II., but founded upon the broad basis of Magna 
Charta, is the principal bulwark of English liberty ; and if ever tem- 
porary circumstances, or the doubtful plea of political necessity, shall 
lead men to look on its denial with apathy, the most distinguishing 
characteristic of our constitution will be effaced.” t 

Other clauses of the charter protected freemen and even villeins 
from excessive fines, The latter were not to be deprived of their 
carts, ploughs, and implements of husbandry. f 

The barons obliged the king to agree that London should remain 
in their hands, and the Tower be consigned to the custody of the 
primate, till the 15th of August ensuing, or till the execution of the 
several articles of the Great Charter. The better to insure the same 
end, he allowed them to. choose five-and-twenty members from their | 
own body, as conservators of the public liberties; and no bounds 
were set to the authority of these men either in extent or duration. 
All men throughout the kingdom were bound, under the penalty of 
confiscation, to swear obedience to them ; and the freeholders of each 
county were to choose twelve knights, who were to make report of 
such evil customs as required redress, conformably to the tenor of the 
Great Charter. 

John seemed to submit passively to all these regulations, however 
injurious to majesty: but he only dissembled till he should find a 
favourable opportunity for annulling all his concessions, and he was 
determined, at all hazards, to throw off so ignominious a slavery. 
He secretly sent abroad his emissaries to enlist foreign soldiers, and 
he despatched a messenger to Rome, in order to lay before the pope 
the Great Charter, which he had been compelled to sign, and to com- 
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* These are the words of the 4th chapter of Henry III.’s charter, which is 
the existing law. They differ only slightly from those in John’s charter. 

t Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 324. 

+ John’s charter is printed in the lst voiume of Rymer’s Fodera, and other 
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plain, before that tribunal, of the violence which had been imposed 
upon him. Innocent, considering himself as feudal lord of the king- 
dom, was incensed at the temerity of the barons, and issued a bull, 
in which he annulled and abrogated the whole charter, as unjust in 
itself, as obtained by compulsion, and as derogatory to the dignity otf 
the apostolic see. 

§ 9, The king, as his foreign forces arrived along with this bull, 
now ventured to take off the mask; and, under sanction of the 
Pope’s decree, recalled all the liberties which he had granted to his. 
subjects, and which he had solemnly sworn to observe. The barons, 
after obtaining the Great Charter, seem to have been lulled into a 
fatal security : the king was, from the first, master of the field ; and 
immediately laid siege to the castle of Rochester, which was obsti- 
uately defended by William de Albiney, at the head of 140 knights 
with their retainers, but was at last reduced by famine. The 
captivity of William de Albiney, the best officer among the con- 
federated barons, was an irreparable loss to their cause, and no regular 
opposition was thenceforth made to the progress of the royal arms. 
The ravenous and barbarous mercenaries, incited by a cruel and 
enraged prince, were let loose against the estates, tenants, manors, 
houses, parks of the barons, and spread devastation over the face of 
the kingdom. The king, marching through the whole extent of 
England, from Dover to Berwick, laid the provinces waste on each 
side of him, and considered every state, which was not his immediate 
property, as entirely hostile, and the object of military execution. 

The barons, reduced to this desperate extremity, and menaced 
with the total loss of their liberties, their properties, and their lives, 
employed a remedy no less desperate ; and making applications to 
the court of France, they offered to acknowledge Louis, the eldest 
son of Philip, for their sovereign, on conditio& that he would afford 
them protection from the violence of their enraged prince. Philip 
was strongly tempted to lay hold on the rich prize which was offered 
to him; and having exacted from the barons 25 hostages of the most 
noble birth in the’ kingdom, he sent over an army with Louis him- 
self at its head (1216). The king was assembling a considerable 
army, with a view of fighting one great battle for his crown; but 
passing from Lynn to Lincolnshire his road lay along the sea-shore, 
which was overflowéd at high water, and, not choosing the proper 

time for his journey, he lost in the inundation all his carriages, 
treasure, baggage, and regalia. The aftliction for this disaster, and 
vexation from the distracted state of his affairs, increased the sick- 
ness under which he then laboured; and though he reached the 
castle of Newark, he was obliged to halt there, and his distemper 
soon after put an end to his life, 17th October, 1216, in the 49th 
year of his age, and 18th of his reign, and freed the nation from the 
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dangers to which it was equally exposed by his success or. by his 
misfortunes, 

The character of this prince is nothing but a complication of vices, 
equally mean and. odious, ruinous to himself, and destructive to his 
people. Cowardice, inactivity, folly, levity, licentiousness, ingrati- 
tude, treachery, tyranny, and cruclty; all these qualities appear too 
evidently in the several incidents of his life to give us room to 
‘suspect that the disagreeable picture has been anywise overcharged 
by the prejudices of the ancient historians. It is hard to say whether 
‘his conduct to his father, his brother, his nephew, or his subjects, 
was most culpable; or whether his crimes, in these respects, were 
not even exceeded by the bascness which appeared in his transactions 
with the king of France, the pope, and the barons. His European 
idominions, when they devolved to him by the death of his brother, 

i were more extensive than have ever, since his time, been ruled by 
ian English monarch; but he first lost, by his misconduét, the fiou- 
‘rishing provinces in France, the ancient patrimony of his family : 
‘he subjected his kingdom toa shameful-vassalage under the see of 
‘Rome: he saw the prerogatives of his crown diminished by law, and | 
still more reduced by faction: and he died at last when in danger of 
being totally expelled by a foreign power, and of cither ending his 
life miserably in prison, or secking shelter, as a fugitive, from the 
pursuit of his enemies. 

It was this king who, in the year 1215, first gave by charter, 
to the city of London, the right of electing, annually, a mayor out 
of its own body, an office which was till now held for life. He gave 
the city also power to elect and remove its sheriffs at pleasure, and 
its common councilmen annually. London-bridge was finished in 
this reign. The former bridge was of wood, Queen Maud was the 
first that built a stone bridge in England. 

§ 10. Henry III., 1216-1272. The earl of Pembroke, who, at the 
time of John’s death, was Marshal of England, was, by his office, 
at the head of the armies, and consequently, during a state of civil 
wars and convulsions, at the head of the government; and it hap- 
pened fortunately for the young monarch and for the nation that 
the power could not have been intrusted into more able and more 

_ faithful hands. He immediately carried young prince Henry, now 
9 years of age, to Gloucester, where the ceremony of coronation was ° 
performed (Oct. 28, 1216). As the concurrence of the papal autho- 
rity was requisite to support the tottering throne, Henry was obliged 
to swear fealty to the pope, and renew that homage to which his 
father had already subjected the kingdom ; and in order to enlarge 
the authority of Pembroke, and to give him a more regular and legal 
title to it, a general council of the barons was soon after summoned 
‘et ai where that nobleman was chosen protector of the realm. 
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Pembroke, by renewing and confirming the Great Charter with 
some alterations, gave much satisfaction and security to the nation 
in general. He also wrote letters, in the king’s name, to all the 
malcontent barons, most of whom began secretly to negociate with 
him, and many of them openly returned to their duty. Louis soon 
found that the death of John had, contrary to his expectations, given 
an incurable wound to his cause, and that every English nobleman 
was plainly watching for an opportunity of returning to his allegiance. 
The French army was totally defeated at Lincoln, and driven from 
that city. A French fleet, bringing over a strong reinforcement, 
were attacked by the English, and were routed with considerable 
loss. Louis, whose cause was now totally desperate, concluded a 
peace with Pembroke, and promised to evacuate the kingdom. Thus 
was happily ended a civil war which seemed to be founded on the 
most incurable hatred and jealousy, and had threatened the kingdom 
with the most fatal consequences. | 





Henry 111. From his Tomb in Westminster Alley. 


§ 11. ‘The earl of Pembroke did not long survive the pacification, 
which had been chiefly owing to his wisdom and valour, and he 
was succeeded in the government by Peter des Roches, bishop of 
Winchester, and Hubert de Burgh, the justiciary (1218). The 
counsels of the latter were chiefly followed; and had he possessed 
equal authdrity in the kingdom with Pembroke, he seemed to be 
every way worthy of filling the place of that virtuous nobleman 
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But the powerful barons, who had once broken the reins of subjection 
to their prince, and obtained an enlargement of their liberties and 
independence, could ill be restrained by laws under a minority. 
They retained by force the royal castles, which they had seized 
during the past convulsions, or which had been committed to their 
custody by the protector ; and they usurped the king’s demesnes. 
‘Notwithstanding these intestine commotions in England, and the 
precarious authority of the crown, Henry was obliged to carry on 
war in France. Louis VIJI., who had succeeded to his father 
Philip, instead of complying with Henry’s claim, who demanded the 
restitution of Normandy and the other provinces wrested from 
England, made an irruption into Poitou (1224), took Rochelle after 
a long siege, and seemed determined to expel the English from the 
few provinces which still remained to them. Henry sent over his 
uncle, the earl of Salisbury, who stopped the progress of Louis’s arms ; 
but no military action of any moment was performed on either side. 
§ 12. The character of the king, as he grew to man’s estate, 
became every day better known ; and he was found in every respect 
unqualified for maintaining a proper sway among those turbulent 
barous whom the feudal constitution subjected to his authority. 
Gentle, humane, and merciful even to a fault, he seems to have been 
steady in no other circumstance of his character ; but to have re- 
ceived every impression from those who surrounded him, and whom 
he loved, for the time, with the most imprudent and most unre- 
served affection. Hubert de Burgh, while he enjoyed his authority, 
had an entire ascendant over Henry, and was loaded with honours 
and favours beyond any other subject. Besides acquiring the pro- 
perty of many castles and manors, he married the eldest sister of the 
king of Scots, was created earl of Kent, and, by an unusual con- 
cession, was made chief justiciary of England for life; yet Henry, 
in a sudden caprice, threw off this faithful minister (1231), and 
exposed him to the violent persecutions of his enemies. The man 
who succeeded him in the government of the king and kingdom 
was Peter, bishop of Winchester, a Poitevin by birth, who had been 
raised by the late king, and who was no less distinguished by his 
arbitrary principles and violent conduct than by his courage and 
abilities. This prelate had been left by king John justiciary and 
regent of the kingdom during an expedition which that prince made 
into France; and his illegal administration was one chief cause of 
that great combination among the barons, which finally extorted 
from the crown the charter of liberties, and laid the foundations of 
the English constitution. Henry, though incapable from his cha- 
racter of pursuing the same violent maxims which had governed his 
father, had imbibed the same arbitrary principles ; and in prosecution 
of Peter’s advice, he invited over a great number of Poitevins and 
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other foreigners, who, he believed, could more safely be trusted than 
the English, and who seemed useful to counterbalance the great and 
independent power of the nobility. Every office and command was 
bestowed on these strangers; they exhausted the revenues of the 
crown, already too much impoverished ; they invaded the rights of 
the people; and their insolence drew on them the hatred and envy 
of all orders of men in the kingdom. 

The king, having married Eleanor, daughter of the count of Pro- 
vence (14th January, 1236), was surrounded by a great number of 
strangers from that country also, whom he caressed with the fondest 
affection, and enriched by an imprudent generosity. The resentment 
of the English barons rose high at the preference given to foreigners, 
but no remonstrance or complaint could ever prevail on the king to 
abandon them, or even to moderate his attachment towards them. 
The king’s conduct would have appeared more tolerable to the 
English had anything been done meanwhile for the honour of the 
nation, or had Henry’s enterprises in foreign countries been attended 
with any success or glory to himself or to the public. But though 
he declared war against Louis LX. in 1242, and made an expedition 
into Guienne, upon the invitation of his step-father the count de 
la Marche, who promised to join him with all his forces, he was 
unsuccessful in his attempts against that great monarch, was worsted 
at Taillebourg, was deserted by his allies, lost what remained to him 
of Poitou, and was obliged to return, with loss of honour, into 
England. He was more successful in 1253 in repelling an invasion 
made by the king of Castile upon Guienne; but he thereby involved 
himself and his nobility in an enormous debt, which both increased 
their discontents, and exposed him to greater danger from their 
enterprises. 

§ 13. The chief. grievances suffered by the English during this 
reign were, however, the usurpations and exactions of the court of 
Rome. vAll the chicf benefices of the kingdom were conferred on 
Italians ; great numbers of that nation were sent over at one time to. 
be provided for, ari non-residence and pluralities were carried to an | 
enormous height. The benefices of the Italian clergy in England | 
amounted to 60,000 marks a year, a sum which exceeded the annual 
revenue of the crown itsclf. The pope exacted the revenues.of all 
vacant benefices, the twentieth of all ecclesiastical revenues without 
exception, the third d of sich as exceeded 100 marks a year, and the: 
half of suchas were possessed by non-residents. He claimed the 
goods of all intestate clergymen ; he pretended a title to tnherit all 
money gatten by. usury; he levicd benevolences upon the people: 
and when-the king, contrary to his usual practice, prohibited these 
exactions, he threatened hit with excommunication.» ee ae 

But the most oppressive ‘expedient employed by the pope was the 
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embarking of Henry in a project for the conquest of Naples, or Sicily 
on this side the Fare (1255), He pretended to dispose of the Sicilian 
crown, both as superior lord of that particular kingdom, and as vicar 
of Christ, to whom all kingdoms of the earth were subjected ; and he 
made a tender of it to Henry for his second son Edmund. Henry 
accepted the insidious proposal, gave the pope unlimited credit to 
expend whatever sums he thought necessary for completing the con- 
quest, and was surprised to find himself on a sudden involved in an 
immense debt of 135,541 marks, beside interest. He applied to the 
parliament for supplies, but the barons, sensible of the ridiculous 
cheat imposed by the pope, determined not to lavish their money on 
such chimerical projects. In this extremity the clergy were his only 
resource. The pope published a crusade for the conquest of Sicily 
from king Mainfroy, a more terrible enemy, as he pretended, to the 
Christian faith than any Saracen. He levied o tenth on all eccle- 
siastical benefices in England for three years, and gave.-orders to ex- 
communicate all bishops who made not punctual payment. ‘He 
granted to the king the goods of intestate clergfmen, the revanues‘of 
vacant benefices, and the revenues ofall non-residents. . °° 

§ 14. About the same time Richard, eark of Cornwall, the brother 
of the king, was engaged in an enterprise no less expensive and 
vexatious than that of Henry, and not attended with much greater 
probability of success. The immense opulence of Richard having 
made the German princes cast their eye on him as a candidate for 
the empire, he was tempted to expend vast sums of money on his 
election ; and he succeeded so far ns to be chosen king of the Romans, 
which seemed to render his succession infallible to the imperial 
throne (1256); but he found at last that he had lavished away 
the frugality of a whole life in order to procure a splendid title. 

The king was engaged in constant disputes with his barons, who 
frequently addressed him with the sevcrest remonstrances. He was 
compelled several times to confirm the Great Charter; and on one of 
these occasions it was done in the most solemn and even awful 
manner, All the prelates and abbots were assembled ; they held 
burning tapers in their hands; the Great Charter was read before 
them; they denounced the sentence of excommunication against 
every one who should thenceforth violate that fundamental law ; 
they threw their tapers on the ground, and exclaimed, May the soul 
of every one who meurs this sentence so stink and corrupt in hell ! 
The king bore a part in this ceremony, and subjoined, ‘‘ So help me 
God I will Keep all these articles inviolate, as I am a man, as I ama 
Christian, as I am a knight, and as I am a king crowned and 
anointed.” Yet was the tremendous ceremony no sooner finished 
than his favourites, abusing his weakness, made him return to the 
ame arbitrary and irregular edministration, and the reasonable 
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cxpectations of his people were thus perpetually eluded and dis- 
appointed, All these imprudent and illegal measures afforded a 
pretence to Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, a younger son of 
that Simon de Montfort who had conducted the evngadé against the 
_ Albigenses, to attempt an innovation in the government, and tw 
wrest the soeptre from the feeble and irresolute hand which held it, 
He had married the king’s sister, Eleanor, widow of the earl of Pem- 
broke, and had governed Gascony for tmaany years with vigour and 
success. He secretly called a meeting of the most considerable 
barons, who embraced the resolution of redressing the public grievances 
by taking into their own hands the administration of government. 
Henry having summoned a parliament (May 2, 1258) in expectation 
of receiving supplies for his Sicilian project, the barons appeared in 
the hall clad in complete armour, and with their swords by their 
side, A violent altercation ensued ; and the king at length promised 
to summon another parliament at Oxford on June 11, in order to 
arrange a new plan of government. 

§ 15. This parliament, which the royalists, and even the nation, . 
from experience of the confusions that attended its measures, after- 
wards denominated the mad parliament, met on the day appointed ; 
and as all the barons brought along with them their military vassals, 
and appeared with an armed force, the king, who had taken no pre- 
cautions against them, was in reality a prisoner in their hands, and 
was obliged to submit to all the terms which they were pleased to 
impose upon him. A council of state, consisting of 24 barons, was 
selected to make the necessary reforms, The king himself took ani 
oath that he would maintain whatever ordinances they should think. 
proper to enact for that purpose. Simon de Montfort was at the head. 
of this supreme council, to which the legislative power was thus in 
reality transferred ; and all their measures were taken by his secret 
influence and direction. “Their chief enactments, called the Pro- 
visions of Oxford, were, that 4 knights should be chosen by each 
county, to point out the grievances of their neichbourhood ; that 
three sessions of “parliament should be regularly held every year, in 
the months of February, June, and October; that a new sherit 
should be annually elected by the votes of the freeholders in each’ 
county; that no heirs should be committed to the wardship of | 
foreigners, and no castles intrusted to their custody; and that no - 
new warrens or forests should be created, nor.the revenues of any 
counties .or hundreds be let to farm. 

The earl of Leicester and his associates roused anew the popular 
clamour which had long prevailed against foreigners, and they fell . 
with the utmost violence on the king’s half-brothers, who were sup- 
posed to be the authors of all national grievances, and whom the king 
was obliged to banish. The barons formed an association among. 
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themselves, and swore that they would stand by each other with their 
lives and fortunes ; they displaced all the chief officers of the crown, 
the justiciary, the chancellor, the treasurer, and advanced either them- 
selves or their own creatures in their place. The whole power of the 
state being thus transferred to them, they ventured to impose an oath, 
by which all the subjects were obliged to swear, under the penalty of 
being declared public enemies, that they would obey and execute all] 
the regulations, both known and unknown, of the barons. Not 
content with the usurpation of the royal power, they introduced an 
innovation in the constitution of parliament, which was of the utmost 
importance. They ordained that this asseinbly should choose a com- 
mittee of 12 persons, who should, in the intervals of the session, 
‘possess the authority of the whole parliament, and should attend, on 
ia summons, the person of the King in all his motions, Thus the 
‘monarchy was totally subverted without its being possible for the 
iking to strike a single stroke in defence of the constitwtiog: against 


‘ 


‘the newly-erected oligarchy. ; fas 

— § 16. But the barons, in proportion to their continuance. in:power, 
began gradually to lose that popularity which had assisted them in 
obtaining it; and the fears of the nation were aroused by some new 
edicts, which were plainly calculated to procure to themselves an 
impunity in all their violences. They appointed that the circuits of 
the itinerant justices, the sole check on their arbitrary conduct, 
should be held only once in seven years; and men easily saw that a 
remedy which returned after such long intervals, against an oppres- 
sive power which was perpetual, would prove totally insignificant 
and useless. The cry became loud in the nation that the barons 
should finish their intended regulations. The current of popularity 
was now much turned to the side of the crown, and the rivalship 
between the earls of Leicester and Gloucester, the chief leaders 
among the barons, began to disjoint the whole confederacy. 

Louis 1X., who then governed France, used all his authority with 
the earl of Leicester, his native subject, to bend him to compli- 
ance with Henry. He-made a treaty with England (20th May, 
1259) at a time when the distractions of that kingdom were at 
the greatest height, and when the king’s authority was totally 
annihilated; and the terms which he granted might, even in a 
more prosperous state of their affairs, be deemed reasonable 
‘and advantageous to the English. He yielded up some territories 
‘which had been conquered from Poitou and Guienne; he insured 
‘the peaceable possession of the latter province to Henry ; he agreed 
ito pay that prince a large sum of money ; and he only required that 
ithe king should in return make a final cession of Normandy and 
ithe other provinces, which he could never entertain any hopes of 

recovering by foree of arms, This cession was ratified by Henry, by 
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his two sons and two daughters, and by the king of the Romans and 
nis three sons: Leicester alone, either moved by a vain arrogance, or 
desirous to ingratiate himself with the English populace, protested . 
against the deed, and insisted on the right, however distant, which © 
might accrue to his consort. 

§ 17. The situation of Henry soon after wore a more favourable 
aspect, and the secret desertion of the earl of Gloucester to the 
crown seemed to promise him certain success in any attempt to 
resume his authority. The pope absolved him from his oath; the 
king soon afterwards resumed the government; and Leicester was 
obliged to fly to France. The death of the earl of Gloucester, and 
the accession of his son to Leicester’s side, soon changed the scene 
again. The civil war was renewed and carried on with various suc- 
cess, till at length the king and the barons agreed to submit their 
differences to the arbitration of the king of France. At a congress 
at Amiens (1264) Louis annulled the provisions of Oxford, and de- 
termined that Henry might retain whatever foreigners he pleased 
in his service. But this decision, instead of quenching the flames, 
only caused them to break forth with redoubled vehemence. Leicester, 
having summoned his partisans from all quarters, gained a decisive 
vietory over the royal forces at Lewes (May 13), taking Henry, and 
his brother the king of the Romans, prisoners. Prince Edward, 
the eldest son of Henry, who commanded the royal army, was 
obliged to assent to a treaty with the conqueror, called the Mise of| 
Lewes, from an obsolete French term of that meaning. In order to/ 
obtain the liberation of the English monarch, Prince Edward, and! 
Henry, son of the king of the Romans, were obliged to surrender 
themselves as prisoners. 

. § 18. Leicester had no sooner obtained this great advantage, and’ 
gotten the whole royal family in his power, than he openly violated 
every article of the treaty, and acted as sole master of the kingdom, 
Jn order to strengthen his power he summoned a new parliament in 
Tondon (Jan. 20, 1265), which forms a memorable epoch in con- 
stitutional history. ~ Besides the barons of his own party, and several 
ecclesiastics, who were not immediate tenants of the crown, he ordered : 
returns to be made of two knights from each shire, and, what is more - 
remarkable, ‘of two representatives of each borough, an order of men 
which jn former ages had always been. regardéd | as ‘#60. hean to enjoy 
a place in the national councils. This is rightly regarded as the first 
meeting of the House or Commons. But Leicester's policy only for- 
warded by some years ap institution for which the general state of 
things had already prepared the nation. Leicester, having thus as- 
sembled a parliament of his own model, and trusting to the attach- 
ment of the populace of London, seized the opportunity of ernanie 
his rivals among the powerful barons. 
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themselves, and swore that they would stand by each other with their 
lives and fortunes ; they displaced all the chief officers of the crown, 
the justiciary, the chancellor, the treasurer, and advanced either them- 
selves or their own creatures in their place. The whole power of the 
state being thus transferred to them, they ventured to impose an oath, 
by which all the subjects were obliged to swear, under the penalty of 
being declared public enemies, that they would obey and execute all 
the regulations, both known and unknown, of the barons. Not 
conient with the usurpation of the royal power, they introduced an 
innovation in the constitution of parliament, which was of the utmost 
,importance. They ordained that this asseinbly should choose a com- 
| mittee of 12 persons, who should, in the intervals of the session, 
possess the authority of the whole parliament, and should attend, on 
‘a summons, the person of the King in all his motions. Thus the 
‘monarchy was totally subverted without its being possible for: the 
iking to strike a single stroke in defence of the consfitetiom. against 
the newly-erected oligarchy. ate Fe 

§ 16. But the barons, in proportion to their continuance. inipower, 
began gradually to lose that popularity which had assisted them in 
obtaining it; and the fears of the nation were aroused by some new 
edicts, which were plainly calculated to procure to themselves an 
impunity in all their violences. They appointed that the circuits of 
the itinerant justices, the sole check on their arbitrary conduct, 
should be held only once in seven years; and men easily saw that a 
remedy which returned-after such long intervals, against an oppres- 
sive power which was perpetual, would prove totally insignificant 
and useless. The cry became loud in the nation that the barons 
should finish their intended regulations, The current of popularity 
was now much turned to the side of the crown, and the rivalship 
between the earls of Lefeester and Gloucester, the chief leaders 
among the barons, began tp disjoint the whole confederacy. 

Louis IX., who then governed France, used all his authority with 
the earl of Leicester, his native subject, to bend him to compli- 
ance with Henry. He-made a treaty with England (20th May, 
1259) at a time when: the distractions of that kingdom were at 
the greatest height, and when the king’s authority was totally 
annililated« : and the terms which he granted might, even in a 
more prosperous state of their affairs, be deomed reasonable 
‘and advantageous to the English. He yielded up some territories 
iwhich had been conquered from Poitou and Guienne; he insured 
|the peaceable possession of the latter province to Henry ; ; he agreed 
ito pay that prince a large sum of money ; and he only required that 
‘the king should in return make a final cession of Normandy and 
ithe other provinces, which he could never entertain any hopes of 
recovering by force of arms, This cession was ratified by Henry, by 
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his two sons and two daughters, and by the king of the Romans and 
nis three sons: Leicester alone, either moved by a vain arrogance, or 
desirous to ingratiate himself with the English populace, protested 
against the deed, and insisted on the right, however distant, which 
might accrue to his consort. 

§ 17. The situation of Henry soon after wore a more favourable 
aspect, and the secret desertion of the earl of Gloucester to the 
crown seemed to promise him certain success in any attempt to 
resume his authority. The pope absolved him from his oath; the 
king soon afterwards resumed the government; and Leicester was 
obliged to fly to France. The death of the earl of Gloucester, and 
the accession of his son to Leicester’s side, soon changed the scene 
again. The civil war was renewed and carried on with various suc- 
cess, till at length the king and the barons agreed to submit their 
differences to the arbitration of the king of France. At a congress 
at Amiens (1264) Louis annulled the provisions of Oxford, and de- 
termined that Henry might retain whatever foreigners he pleased 
in his service. But this decision, instead of quenching the flames, 
only caused them to break forth with redoubled vehemence. Leicester, 
having summoned his partisans from all quarters, gained a decisive 
vietory over the royal forces at Lewes (May 13), taking Henry, and 
his brother the king of the Romans, prisoners. Prince Edward, 
the eldest son of Henry, who commanded the royal army, was 
obliged to assent to a treaty with the conqueror, called the Afise of 
Lewes, from an obsolete French term of that meaning, In order to: 
obtain the liberation of the English monarch, Prince Edward, and! 
Henry, son of the king of the Romans, were obliged to surrender 
themselves as prisoners. 

§ 18. Leicester had no sooner obtained this great advantage, and 
gotten the whole royal family in his power, than he openly violated 
every article of the treaty, and acted as sole master of the kingdom, 
In order to strengthen his power he summoned a new parliament in 
J condon Gan. 2, 1265), which forms a memorable epoch in con- 
stitutional history. Besides the barons of his own party, and several 
caclesiastics, who were not immediate tenants of the crown, he ordered 
returns to be made of two knights from each shire, and, what is more 
remarkable, of two representatives of each borough, an order of men 
which in former ages had always been regarded as too mean to enjoy 
@ place in the national councils. This is rightly regarded as the first 
meeting of the Housz or Commons. But Leicester’s policy only for- 
warded by some years an institution for which the general state of 
things had already prepared the nation. Leicester, having thus as- 
sembled a parliament of his own model, and trusting to the attach- 
ment of the populace of London, seized the opportunity of crushing 
his rivals among the powerful barons. 
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§ 19. But he soon found himself embarrassed by the opposition, as 
well as by the escape, of prince Edward, The royalists, secretly pre- 
pared for this latter event, immediately flew to arms; and the joy of 
this gallant prince’s deliverance, the oppressions under which the nation 
laboured, the expectation of a new scene of affairs, and the accession 
of the earl of Gloucester, procured Edward an army which Leicester 
was unable to withstand. The contest was brought to a conclusion 
by the battle of Evesham (Aug. 4, 1265). Leicester himselt was 
slain, with his eldest son Henry, and about 160 knights, and many 
other gentlemen of his party. The old king had been purposely 
placed by the rebels in the front of the battle; and being clad in 
armour, and thereby not known by his friends, he received a wound, 
and was in danger of his life; but crying out, I am Henry of Win- 
chester, your king, he was saved, and put in a place of safety by his 
son, who flew to his rescue. The lifeless body of Leicester was 
mangled by the victors. The people long regarded him as a martyr 
to their cause and the champion of their liberties. The victory of 
Evesham proved decisive, and the king’s authority was established in 
all parts of the kingdom. 

§ 20. Prince Edward, finding the state of the kingdom tolerably 
composed, was seduced (1270) by his avidity for glory, and by the 
prejudices of the age, as well as by the earnest solicitations of the 
king of France, to undertake an expedition against the infidels in the 
Holy Land. He sailed from England with an army, and arrived in 
Louis’s camp before Tunis in Africa, where he found that monarch 
already dead, from the’ intemperance of the climate and the fatigues 
of his enterprise. Prince Edward, not discouraged by this event, 
continued his voyage to the Holy Land, where he signalised himself 
(1271) by acts of valour, revived the glory of the English name 
in those parts, and struck such terror into the Saracens that they 
employed an assassin to murder him, who wounded him in the arm, 
but perished in the attempt. During his absence the old king, over- 
come by the cares of government and the infirmities of age, expired 
at Bury St. Edmonds (November 16, 1272), in the 66th year of his 
age, and 57th of his reign. His brother, the king of the Romans 
(for he never attained the title of emperor), died about seven months 
before him. 

The most obvious feature of Henry’s character is his incapacity 
for government, which rendered him as much a prisoner in the 
hands of his own ministers and favourites, and as little at his own 
disposal, as when detained a captive in the hands of his enemies, 
From this source, rather than from insincerity or treachery, arose his 
negligence in observing his promises ; and hé was too easily induced, 
for the sake of present convenience, to sacrifice the lasting advantages 
arising from the trust and confidence of his people. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS, 


A.D. 

1199. Accession of king John. 

1204. Normandy conquered by Philip 
Augustus. 

1208. England placed under an inter- 
dict by the pope. 

1212. John deposed by pope Innocent. 

1213. John does homage to the pope for 
England. 

1215. Magna Charta granted. 

1216. Death of king John, and accession 
of Henry III. 


A.D. : 
1258. Parliament of Oxford, or Mad 
« Parliament. 
1264. Battle of Lewes and capture of 
the king. 
1265. Leicester’s parliament. Burgesses 
first summoned. 


» Battle of Evesham and death of 
Leicester. 


1272. Death of Henry III. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A. ON THE AMALGAMATION 
THE SAXON AND 


RACES. 


THe period at which this event took 
place has given rise to much discussion. 
It was the favourite theory of Thierry 
that the distinction between the two 
races continued till a very late time. 
Lord Macaulay supposes the amalgama- 
tion to have taken place between the 
accession of John and the death of 
Edward I., remarking, ‘It is certain 
that, when John became king, the dis- 
tinction between Saxons and Normans 
was strongly marked, and that before 
the end of the reign of his grandson it 
had almost disappeared.” (Hist. of 
England, i.p.16.) But even Macaulay 
supposes the distinction to have lasted 
too long. It is impossible to reject the 
specific statement of a contemporary 
writer that the distinction between the 
two races was almost obliterated in the 
reign of Henry II. (‘‘ sic permixte: sunt 
nationes, ut vix discerni possit hodie, de 
liberis loquor, quis Anglicus, quis Nor- 
mannus sit genere,™ quoted by Hallam, 
Middle Ages, ii. p. 321) ; and this amal- 
gamation must have been completed 
after the separation of Normandy from 
England in the reign of John. This 
view is in accordance with two other 
facts: 1. That the commencement of 
English Hterature dates from the 13th 
century, for the Ormulum, which is the 
oldest specimen of the English language 
extant, cannot be placed later than this 
date. 2. That before the 18th century 
had passed away, the difference of dress, 
Which in that state of society wonld sur- 
vive many other differences, was no 


OF 
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longer observed, and the distinctive 
peculiarities of Norman and Saxon attire 
had disappeared. See Buckle, History 
of Civilization in England, i. p. 566. 


B. CONFIRMATIONS OF THE 
GREAT CHARTER. 


Tre Great Charter was always regarded 
as a fundamental law ; but as the English 
monarchs were constantly disposed to 
evade it, the barons and the people re- 
peatedly claimed its confirmation from 
their sovereigns. No fewer than thirty- 
eight solemn ratifications of it are re- 
corded; of which six were made by 
Henry III., three by Edward I., fifteen 
by Edward III., six by Richard II., six 
by Henry IV., one by Henry V., and 
one by Henry VI. The Charter received 
a few alterations upon its successive 
confirmations in the first, second, and 
ninth years of Henry III.’s reign, the 
last of which is in our statute book and 
has never received any alteration. The 
most important change in the Charter, 
as confirmed by Henry III., was the 
omission of the clause which prohibited 
the levying of aids or escuages without 
the consent of parliament. But though 
this clause was omitted, it continued to 
be observed during the reign of Henry, 
for we find the barons constantly re- 
fusing him the aids or subsidies which 
his prodigality was demanding. But 
he still retained the right of levying 
money upon towns under the name of 
tallage, and also claimed the right of 
levying other contributions, such as 
upon the export of wool. But a final 
stop was put to all these exactions by 
the celebrated statute passed in the 25th 
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year of the reign of Edward 1, entitled 
Confirmatio Chartarum. This statute 
not only confirmed the Great Charter, 
but gave, to use the words of Hallam, 
‘*the same security to private property 
which Magna Charta had given to per- 
sonal liberty.” In it the king solemnly 
declared that ‘‘for no business from 
thenceforth we shall take such manner of 
aids, tacks, nor prises, but by the common 
consent of the realm, and for the common 
profit thereof, saving the ancient aids 
and prises due and accustomed.” Thus 
was the great principle of parliamentary 
taxation explicitly acknowledged eighty 
years after the first enactment of the 
Great Charter. On the Magna Charta, 
see Blackstone’s Introduction to the 
Charter ; Thompson’s Essay on Magna 
Charta; Creasy, On the English Consti- 
tution, p. 128, sqq. 


C. TRIAL BY JURY. 


We have already udverted (p. 75) tothe 
mistaken and now obsolete opinion that 
trial by jury existed in England in the 
Anglo-Saxon times. The 12 thanes 
who sat in the Sheriff’s Court have no 
analogy to a modern jury except in their 
number. Their function of presenting 
offenders gave them more the re- 
semblance of the present grand jury ; 
and they seem, like the scabini or 
échevins of the Continent, to have formed 
& permanent magistracy. So also the 
Anglo-Saxon compurgators resembled 
the witnesses in a modern trial rather 
than the jurymen. 

Nor do we find any trace of trial by 
jury, properly so called, in the century 
which succeeded the Norman conquest. 
The first approach to trial by jury is the 
assize of novel disseisin introduced in 
the reign of Henry II. By this custom, 
in a suit for the recovery of land, a 
tenant who was unwilling to risk a 
judicial combat might put himsclf on 
the assize—that is, refer the case to 4 
knights chosen by the sheriff, who, in 
their tarn, selected 12 more. The 16 
knights thus impanelled were then 
sworn, and decided the case by their 
verdict. Whether this was a Norman 
or an Anglo-Norman institution is lost 
in obscurity, and need not be here dis- 
cussed. Whether the words in the charter 
of John that “a man is to be tried by 
the lawful judgment of hia peers” really 
aeans trial by jury may admit of dis- 
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pute; but at any rate it clearly recog- 
nises the great principle upon which 
trial by jury rests. 

In criminal cases at all events we © 
find an approach to a jury under Henry 
Ill. Trial by ordeal had now grown 
out of fashion; and though the trial by 
combat still remained, it could not of 
course be practised unless some proses 
cutor appeared. But as a person vehe- 
mently suspected of a crime might be 
committed to safe custody on the pre- 
sentment of a jury, he had the option of 
appealing to a second jury, which was 
sometimes composed of 12 persons. 
Such a jury, however, still differed from 
& modern one in the essential principle 
that it did not come to a decision upon 
the evidence of others. The jurors in 
fact continued to be witnesses, and 
founded their verdict on their own know- 
ledge of the prisoner and of the facts of 
the case. Hence they are often called 
recognitors, because they decided from 
previous knowledge or recognition, in- 
cluding what they had heard and be- 
lieved to be true. They seem to have 
admitted documentary evidence, but 
parole evidence seldom or never. 

The great distinction between a mo- 
dern and an ancient jury lies in the 
circumstance that the former are not 
witnesses themselves, but merely judges 
of the testimony of others. A previous 
knowledge of the facts of the case, whicb 
would now be an objection to a juryman, 
constituted in former days his merit and 
eligibility. At what precise period wit- 
nesses distinct from the jury them- 
selves, and who had no voice in the 
verdict, first began to be regularly sum- 
moned, cannot be ascertained. The first 
trace of such a practice occurs in ths 
23rd year of Edward III., and had pro- 
bably been creeping in previously. That 
it was perfectly established by the middle 
of the 15th century we have clear evi- 
dence from Fortescue’s treatise De Laudi- 
bus Legum Anglia: (c. 26), written about 
that period. Tersonal knowledge of a 
case continued to be allowed in a juror, 
who was even required to act upon it; 
and it was not till 1 comparatively re- 
cent period that the complete separation 
of the functions of juryman and witness 
was established. : 

For further information on this sub- 
ject see Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. ii. 
ch. viii. pt. i. and note viii.; and. Fore 
syth’s History of Trial by Jury. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE REIGNS OF EDWARD I. AND EDWARD Il. A.D. 1272-1327. 


§ 1. Accession of Epwarp]. Civil administration. § 2. Conquest of Wales. 
§ 3. Persecution of the Jews. § 4. Disputed succession to the Scottish 
crown, Award of Edward. § 5. War with France. § 6. Conquest of 
Scotland. § “. War with France. Dissensions of the barons and con- 
firmation of the charters. § 8. Peace with France. Revolt of Scotland. 
§ 9. Battle of Falkirk. Death of Wallace. § 10. Insurrection of Robert 
Brace. § 11. Edward’s last expedition against Scotland. His death and 
character. § 12. Accession of EowARD II. Weakness of the king and dis- 
content of the barons. § 13. Banishment and murder of Gaveston. § 14. 
War with Scotland. § 15. Hugh le Despenser. Civil commotions. 
Lancaster executed. § 16. Truce with Scotland. Conspiracy against the 
king. He is dethroned and murdered. 


§ 1. Epwarp I., 1272-1307.— Prixce Epwarp had reached Sicily in 
his return from the Holy Land, when he received intelligence of the 
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death of his father ; but as he soon learned the quiet settlement of the 
kingdom, under Walter Giffard, archbishop of York, the earl of Corn- 
wall, son of Richard king of the Romans, and the earl of Gloucester, 
as guardians of the realm, he was in no hurry to take possession of the 
throne, but spent more than a year in Italy and France before he made 
his appearance in England, After arranging the affairs of the province 
of Guienne, and settling a dispute between the countess of Flanders 
and his subjects, he landed at Dover in August, 1274, and was 
crowned at Westminster (August 19) by Robert, archbishop of Can- 
terbury. In a parliament which he summoned at Westminster in 
the following February he took care to inspect the conduct of all his 
magistrates and judges, to displace such as were either negligent or 
corrupt, to provide them with sufficient force for the execution of 
justice, to extirpate all bands and confederacies of robbers, and to 
repress those more silent robberies which were committed either by 
the power of the nobles or under the countenance of public authority. 

Under the Statute of Gloucester, in 1278 [6 Edw. I.c. 1], enacted 
for the stricter administration of justice, Edward issued commissions 
to inquire into all encroachments on the royal demesne ; into the 
value of escheats, forfeitures, and wardships ; and into the means of 
vepairing or improving every branch of the revenue. The commis- 
sioners, in the execution of their office, began to carry matters too far 
against the nobility, and to question titles to estates which had been 
transmitted from father to son for several generations. Earl War- 
renne, who had done eminent service in the late reign, being re- 
quired to show his titles, drew his sword, and subjoined that Wil- 
liam the Bastard had not conquered the kingdom for himself alone, 
his ancestor was a joint adventurer in the enterprise, and he himself 
was determined to maintain what had from that period remained un- 
questioned in his family, The king, sensible of the danger, desisted 
from making further inquiries of this nature; but he caused a strict 
investigation to be instituted into his father’s grants to the church, 
and in 1279 was passed the Statute of Mortmain (in mortud manu),* 
by which it was forbidden to make over lands and tenements to 
ecclesiastical corporations without the king’s licence. 

§ 2. In the year 1283 was completed the conquest of Wales, one 
of the most important events of this reign. Llewellyn, prinoe of 
Wales, had been deeply engaged with the Montfort faction; and in 
the general accommodation made with the vanquished, had also ob- 
tained his pardon ; but as he had reason to dread the future effects of 
resentment and jealousy in the English monarch, he maintained a 
secret correspondence with his former associates, and even made his 

# As the members of ecclesiastical bodies (being professed) were reckoned 


dead persons in law, land therefore holden by them might with great propriety 
be said to be held in mortud manu. Kerr’s Blackstone, i. p. 509. 
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addresses to a daughter of the earl of Leicester, who was sent to him 
from beyond sea, but, being intercepted in her passage near the isles 
of Scilly, was detained in the court of England. This incident in- 
creased the mutual jealousy between Edward and Llewellyn. Edward 
sent him repeated summons to perform the duty of a vassal, and in 
1276 levied an army to reduce him to obedience. The same intestine 
dissensions which had formerly weakened England, now prevailed in 
Wales, and had even taken place in the reigning family. David and 
Roderic, brothers to Llewellyn, dispossessed of their inheritance by 
that prince, had been obliged to have recourse to the protection of 
Edward, and they seconded with all their interest, which was 
extensive, his attempts to enslave their native country. Edward, 
equally vigorous and cautious, entering by the north with a formidable 
army, pierced into the heart of the country; and having carefully 
explored every road before him, and secured every pass behind him, 
approached the Welsh army in its last retreat among the hills of 
Snowdon. Destitute of magazines, cooped up in a narrow corner, 
they, as well as their cattle, suffered all the rigours of famine; and 
Llewellyn, without being able to strike a stroke for his independence, 
was at last obliged to submit at discretion, and receive the terms 
imposed upon him by the victor (1277). He returned with Edward 
to England, and did homage to the king at Westminster; after 
which he received back his bride, and was allowed to return to 
. Wales. But complaints soon arose on the side of the vanquished. 
Prince David, seized with the natioual spirit, made peace with his 
brother, and promised to concur in the defence of public liberty. 
The Welsh flew to arms; and Edward, not dispieased with the 
occasion of making his conquest final and absolute, assembled all his 
military tenants, and advanced into Wales with an army which the 
inhabitants could not reasonably hope to resist. The situation of the 
country gave the Welsh at first some advantage; but Llewellyn was 
defeated and slain in an action, and 2000 of his followers were put to 
the sword (1282). David, who succeeded him in the principality, 
could never collect an army sufficiont to face the English; and being 
chased from hill to hill, and hunted from one retreat to another, was 
obliged to conceal himself under various disguises, and was at last 
betrayed in his lurking-place to the enemy. Edward sent him in 
chains to Shrewsbury; and bringing him toa formal trial before all the 
peers of England, ordered this sovereign prince to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered as a traitor (1283). All the Welsh nobility submitted 
to the conqueror; the laws of England, with the sheriffs and other 
ministers of justice, were established in that principality ; and though 
it was long before national antipathies were extinguished, and a 
- thorough union attained between the people, yet this important con- 
quest, which it had required 800 years fully to effect, was at last, 
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through the abilities of Edward, completed by the English. The 
king invested in the principality his second son Edward, then an 
infant, who had been born at Caernarvon. The death of his eldest 
son Alphonso soon after made young Edward heir of the monarchy, 
the principality of Wales was fully annexed to the crown, and hence- 
forth gives a title to the eldest son of the kings of England. | 

§ 3. The settlement of Wales appeared so complete to Edward 
that in less than two years after he went abroad (1286), in order 
to make peace between Alphonso, king of Aragon, and Philip the 
Fair, who had lately succeeded his father Philip the Hardy on the 
throne of France. Edward had powers from both princes to settle 
the terms, and he succeeded in his endeavours. He stayed abroad 
above three years; and on his return found many disorders to have 
prevailed, both from open violence and from the corruption of justice. 
Edward, in order to remedy this prevailing abuse, summoned a par- 
liament and brought the judges to a trial (1289), where all of them, 
except two, who were clergymen, were convicted of this flagrant 
iniquity, were fined and deposed. The following year was marked 
by the banishment of all the Jews from England. Throughout 
Edward’s reign that people had experienced both his anxiety for their 
conversion and the judicial rigour with which he visited their real or 
imputed offences. For the former object he set the friars to preach, 
and in vain supported their exhortations by the offer of pecuniary 
advantages. Of his rigour the following are some examples : — 
Clipping the coin was in the early part of “Edward’s reign a crime of 
frequent occurrence, and its perpetration was facilitated by the custom, 
sanctioned by the laws, of cutting the silver penny into halves and 
quarters, In 1278, 280 Jews were hanged for this crime in London 
alone, the mere possession of clijyped money being deemed sufficient 
evidence of guilt. Many Christians, however, suffered the same 
punishment. About eight years afterwards all the Jews in England, 
including women and children, were thrown into prison for some im- 
puted offence, and detained till they had paid a fine of 12,0002. At 
last, in the year 1290, the whole race was banished the kingdom, to 
the number of 16,311. This severe step is attributed to the persua- 
sion of Eleanor, the king’s mother. Edward allowed them to carry 
abroad all their money and moveables, which proved a temptation to 
the sailorgand others to murder many of them; for which, however, 
the king inflicted capital punishment. Jews were not permitted to 
come again to England till the time of the Commonwealth. 

§ 4. We now come to give an account of the state of affairs in 
Scotland, which gave rise to the most interesting transactions of this 
and of some of the subsequent reigns. Alexander JII., who had 
espoused the sister of Edward, died in 1286, without leaving any 
male issue, and without any descendant, except Margaret, born of 
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Eric, king of Norway, and of Margaret, daughter of the Scottish 
monarch, This princess, commonly called the Maid of Norway, had, 
through her grandfather’s care, becn recognised as his successor by 
the states of Scotland; and on Alexander’s death was acknowledged 
queen of Scotland. Edward was naturally led to build mighty pro- 
jects on this incident; and having lately, by force of arms, brought 
Wales under subjection, he attempted, by the marriage of Margaret 
with his eldest son, to unite the whole island into one monarchy, 
The states of Scotland readily gave their assent to the English pro- 
posals ; but this project, so happily formed and so amicably conducted, 
failed of success by the sudden death of the Norwegian princess, who 
expired on her passage to Scotland (1291), and left a very dismal pro- 
spect to the kingdom. There were numerous competitors ; but three 
only had any real claim to the crown. These were the descendants 
of the three daughters of David, earl of Huntingdon, and brother of 
William, king of Scotland, the prince taken prisoner by Henry II. 
John Baliol, lord of Galloway, was the grandson of Margaret, the 
eldest daughter; Robert Bruce, lord of Anandale, was the son of 
Isabel, the sccond daughter; and Hastings, lord of Abergavenny, 
was the grandson of Ada, the third daughter. LBaliol and Bruce laid 
claim to the whole kingdom ; and Hastings maintained that, in right 
of his mother, he had a title to a third of it. ‘The parliament of 
Scotland, threatened with a furious civil war, agreed in making a 
reference to Edward. The temptation was too strong for the virtue 
of the English monarch to resist ; and he purposed to lay hold of the 
present favourable opportunity, if not to create, at least to revive, his 
claim of a feudal superiority over Scotland. Carrying with him a 
great army, he advanced to the frontiers, and invited the Scottish 
parliament, and all the competitors, to attend him in the castle of 
Norham, a place situated on the southern banks of the Tweed, in 
order to determine that cause which had been referred to his arbitra- 
tion. When the whole Scottish nation had thus unwarily put them- 
selves in his power, Edward claimed the right of determining among 
the competitors-to the crown, not in virtue of the reference made to 
him, but in quality of superior and liege lord of the kingdom, and 
required an acknowledgment of his claim. The Scottish parliament 
was astonished at so new a pretension, and answered only by their 
silence ; but the king, in order to maintain the appearance of {ree and 
regular proceedings, desired them to remove into their own country 
to deliberate upon his claim, and to inform him of their resolution ; 
and he appointed a plain at Upscttleton, on the northern banks of 
the Tweed, for that purpose. , 

When the Scottish barons assembled in this place, though moved 
with indignation at the injustice of this unexpected claim, and at the 
fraud with which it had been conducted, they found themselves be- 
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trayed into a situation in which it was impossible for them to make 
any defence for the ancient liberty and independence of their country, 
The king therefore, interpreting their silence as consent, addressed 
himself to the several competitors ; and previously to his pronouncing 
sentence, required their acknowledgment of his superiority. There 
appeared on this occasion no fewer than nine claimants, who all 
proved themselves equally obsequious. Edward next gave orders 
that Baliol should choose 40 commissioners; Bruce 40 more; to 
these the king added 24 Englishmen; he ordered these 104 com- 
missioners to examine the cause deliberately among themselves, and 
make their report to him; and he promised in the ensuing year 
to give his determination. During this interval, Edward, in order 
to give greater authority to his intended decision, proposed this 
general question both to the commissioners and to all the celebrated 
lawyers in Europe: whether a persun descended from the eldest 
sister, but further removed by one degree, were preferable, in the 
succession of kingdoms, fiefs, and other indivisible inheritances, to 
one descended from the younger sister, but one degree nearer to the 
common stock? ‘This was the true state of the case; and the prin- 
ciple of representation had now gained such ground everywhere that 
a uniform answer was returned tothe king in the affirmative. He 
therefore pronounced sentence in favour of Baliol, who, upon renew- 
ing his oath of fealty to England, was put in possession of the 
kingdom (1292), The conduct of Edward, both in the deliberate 
solemnity of the proceedings and in the justice of the award, was so 
far unexceptionable ; but he immediatcly proceeded in such a manner 
as made it evident that, not content with his claim of superiority, he 
aimed at the absolute sovereignty and dominion of the kingdom, 
He required king Juhn himself, by six different summons on trivial 
occasions, to come to London ; refused him the privilege of defending 
his cause by a procurator; and obliged him to appear at the bar of 
his parliament as a private person. His intention plainly was to en- 
rage Baliol by these indignities, to engage him in rebellion, and to 
assume the dominion of the state as the punishment of his treason 
and felony. Accordingly Baliol, though a prince of a soft and gentle 
spirit, returned into Scotland highly provoked at this usage, and de- 
termined at all hazards to vindicate his liberty ; and the war which 
soon after broke out between France and England gave him a favour- 
able opportunity of executing his purpose. 

§ 5. In an accidental rencontre between the crews of an English 
and a Norman vessel at a watering-place near Bayonne, one of the 
latter was killed. A series of reprisals ensued on both sides, and the 
sea became a scene of piracy between the nations. At length a fleet 
of 200 Norman vessels set sail to the south for wine and other com- 
modities, and in their passage seized all the English ships which they 
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met with, hanged the seamen, and seized the goods. The inhabitants 
of the English seaports, informed of this incident, fitted out a fleet of 
60 sail, stronger and better manned than the others, and awaited the 
enemy on their return, After an obstinate battle they put them to 
rout, and sunk, destroyed, or took the greater part of them (1298), 
The affair was now become too important to be any longer over- 
looked by the sovereigns. Philip cited the king, as duke of Guienne, 
to appear in his court at Paris, and answer for these offences; and 
Edward, finding himself in immediate danger of war with the Scots, 
allowed himself to be deceived by the gross artifice of Philip, who 
proposed that, if Edward would once consent to give him possession 
of Guienne, he should think his honour fully repaired, would engage 
to restore that province immediately, and would accept of a very easy 
satisfaction for all other injuries. But the French monarch was no 
sooner put in possession of Guienne than the citation was renewed, 
Edward was condemned for nonappearance, and Guienne, by a formal 
sentence, was declared to be forfeited and annexed to the crown 
(1294). Edward, fallen into a like snare with that which he himself 
had spread for the Scots, was enraged ; and the more so as he was 
justly ashamed of his own conduct in being so egregiously over- 
reached by the court of France. He formed alliances with several 
princes on the continent, and sent a powerful army into Guienne, 
which met at first with some success, but was ultimately defeated in 
every quarter. The French king, in order to make a greater diversion 
of the English force, and to engage Edward in dangerous and im- 
portant wars, formed a secret alliance with John Baliol, king of. 
Scotland—the commencement of that strict union which during so | 
many centuries was maintained by mutual interests and necessities 
between the French and Scottish nations. 

§ 6. The expenses attending these multiplied wars of Edward, and 
his preparations for war, joined to alterations which had insensibly 
taken place in the general state of affairs, obliged him to have fre- 
quent recourse to parliamentary supplies. Edward became sensible 
that the most expeditious way of obtaining supply was to assemble 
the deputies of all the horoughs, to lay before them the necessities of 
the state, and to require their consent to the demands of their sove- 
reion. For this reason he issued writs to the sheriffs, enjoining them 
to send to parliament, along with two knights of the shire, two 
deputies from each borough within their county ; and these provided 
with sufficient powers from their community to consent, in their 
name, to what he and his council should require of them: as t¢ ts 
a most equitable rule, says he, in his preamble to this writ, that what 
concerns all should be approved of by all, and common dangers be 
repelled by united efforts—a noble principle which laid the foundation 
of a free and equitable government. These writs were issued in the 
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23rd year of his reign (1295), and are regarded by Hume and 
others as the true epoch of the House of Commons; but there 
is now sufficient evidence that the representatives of the boroughs 
had been summoned on previous occasions during his reign; and 
accordingly the parliament summoned by Simon de Montfort under 
Henry III. must be regarded as the real foundation of the House of 
Commons.* 

When Edward received intelligence of the treaty secretly con- 
cluded between John and Philip, he marched into Scotland with a 
numerous army to chastise his rebellious vassal (1294). He gained 
a decisive victory over the Scots near Dunbar. All the southern 
parts of the country were instantly subdued by the English; and 
the feeble and timid Baliol hastened to make a solemn and irre- 
vocable resignation of his crown into the hands of Edward. The 
English king marched northwards to Aberdeen and Elgin, without 
meeting an enemy; and having brought the whole kingdom to a 
seeming state of tranquillity, returned to the south with his army, 
carrying away with him the stone on which the Seotch kings were 
inaugurated, and to which the popular superstition paid the highest 
veneration. Baliol was carried prisoner to London, and committed 
to custody in the Tower. Two years after he was restored to 
liberty, and submitted to a voluntary banishment in France, where, 
without making any further attempts for the recovery of his royalty, 
he died ina private station, Earl Warrenne was left governor of 
Scotland, and Edward returned with his victorious army into Eng- 
land. 

§ 7. An attempt which he made about the same time for the re- 
covery of Guienne was not equally successful. In order to carry on 
the war, the king stood in need of large sums of money, which he 
raised by arbitrary exactions both on the clergy and laity. Notwith 
standing his many noble qualities, Edward was of an imperious dis- 
position. He resolutely refused to confirm the Great Charter; and 
among his other heavy exactions, without the consent of parliament, 
those on the export of wool are particularly mentioned. The clergy, 
after a violent struggle, were obliged to submit, and to pay a fifth 
part of all their moveables. But the nobles and the commons were 
more successful in their resistance. They found intrepid leaders in 
Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, the constable, and Roger Bigod, 
earl of Norfolk, the marshal of England, two patriots, to whom 
England owes the deepest gratitude, since they had the courage to 
withstand the arbitrary will of one of the most prudent and successful 
monarchs that had sat upon the English throne since the conquest. 


* Vor an account of the rise and progress of the English parliament, see 
_ Notes and IIlustrations to chap. XI]. 
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Edward assembled on the sea-coast an army which be purposed to send 
over to Guienne, while he himself should in person make an impreg. 
sion on the side of Flanders; and he intended to put these forces 
under the command of the carls of Hereford and Norfolk ; but these 
two powerful earls refused to execute his commands, and affirmed 
that they were only obliged by their office to attend hig person in the 
wars. A violent altercation ensued ; and the king, in the height of 
his passion, addressing himself to the constable, exclaimed, Sir Earl, 
by God, you shall either go or hang. By God, Sir King, replied 
Hereford, [ will neither go nor hang. And he immediately departed 
with the marshal, and above thirty other considerable barons, 
Upon this opposition the king laid aside the project of an expedition 
against Guienne, and crossed over into Flanders; but the constable 
and marshal, with the barons of their party, resolved to take ad- 
vantage of Edward’s absence, and to obtain an explicit assent to their 
demands. When summoned to attend the parliament at London, they 
came with a great body of cavalry and infantry, and before they would 
enter the city required that the gates should be put into their cus- 
tody. Their demands however were moderate, and such as suffi- 
ciently justify the purity of their intentions in all their past measures. 
They only required that the two charters (the Great Charter and that 
of the forests) should receive a solemn confirmation; that a clause 
should be added to secure the nation for ever against all impositions 
and taxes without consent of parliament; and that they themselves 
and their adherents, who had refused to attend the king into Flanders, 
should be pardoned for the offence, and should be again received into 
favour. The prince of Wales and his council assented to these terms, 
and the charters were sent over to the king at Ghent inellanders, 
to be there confirmed by him. Edward was at last obliged, after 
many internal struggles, to affix his seal to the charters, as also to 
the clause that bereaved him of the power which he had hitherto 
assumed of imposing arbitrary taxes upon the people. This took 
place in 1297, and in the 25th year of his reign. Edward subse- 
quently attempted to evade these engagements, and in 1305 secretly 
applied to Rome, and procured from that mercenary court an abso- 
lution from all the oaths and engagements which he had so often 
reiterated to observe both the charters; but he soon after granted a 
new confirmation. Thus, after the contests of nearly a whole cen- 
tury, and these ever accompanied with violent jealousies, often with 
public convulsions, the Great Charter was finally established; and 
the English nation have the honour of extorting, by their perse- 
verance, this concession from the ablest, the most warlike, and the 
most ambitious of all their princes.* 


* On the confirmation of the Charter see also Notes and Illustrations (3) ta 
chap. VIII, 
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§ 8. In 1298 peace was concluded between France and England 
by the mediation of pope Boniface. Their union was cemented by a 
double marriage—that of Edward himself, who was now a widower, 
with Margaret, Philip’s sister, and that of the prince of Wales with 
Isabella, daughter of that monarch. Philip was willing to restore 
Guienne to the English; Edward agreed to abandon his ally the 
earl of Flanders, on condition that Philip should treat in like manner 
his ally the king of Seots. 

It was indeed high time for Edward to apply himself to the affairs 
of Scotland. There was one William Wallace, of a small fortune, 
but descended of an ancient family in the west of Scotland, whose 
courage prompted him to undertake, and enabled him finally to ac- 
complish, the desperate attempt of delivering his native country from 
the dominion of foreigners. This man, whose valorous exploits are 
the object of just admiration, but have been much exaggerated by 
the traditions of his countrymen, had been provoked by the insolence 
of an English officer to put him to death; and finding himself ob- 
noxious, on that account, to the severity of the administration, he 
fled into the woods, and offered himself as a leader to all those whom 
their crimes or bad fortune, or avowed hatred of the English, had re- 
duced toa like necessity. He was endowed with gigantic force of 
body, with heroic courage of mind, with disinterested magnanimity, 
with incredible patience, and ability to bear hunger, fatigue, and all 
the severities of the seasons ; and he soon acquired, among those des- 
perate fugitives, that authority to which his virtues so justly entitled 
him. Wallace having, by many fortunate enterprises, brought the 
valour of his followers to correspond to his own, resolved to strike a 
decisive blow against the English government ; and he concerted the 
plan of attacking Ormesby, to whom as justiciary the government 
had been deputed by Warrenne, at Scone, and of taking vengeance on 
him for all the violence and tyranny of which he had been guilty. 
The justiciary, apprised of his intentions, fled hastily into England ; 
all the other officers of that nation imitated his example ; their terror 
added alacrity and courage to the Scots, who betook themselves to 
arms in every quarter. Warrenne, having collected an army of 40,000 
men in the north of England, suddenly entered Scotland, but was 
defeated by Wallace with great slaughter at Cambuskenneth, nea 
Stirling. Among the slain was Cressingham, the English treasurer, 
whose memory was so extremely odious to the Scots that they flayed 
his dead body, and made saddles and girths of his skin. Warrenne, 
finding the remainder of his army much dismayed by this misfortune, 
was obliged again to evacuate the kingdom, and retire into England. 
Wallace, breaking into the northern counties during the winter 
season, laid every place waste with fire and sword ; and after extend- 
ing on all sides, without opposition, the fury of his ravages as far as 
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the bishopric of Durham, he returned, loaded with spoils and crowned 
with glory, into his own country (1297). 

§ 9, Edward now hastened over to England, collected the whole 
military force of England, Wales, and Ireland, and marched with an 
army of nearly 100,000 combatants to the northern frontiers. The 
king gained a decisive victory over the Scots at Falkirk (1298). The 
whole Scottish army was broken, and chased off the field with great 
slaughter ; and the Scots never suffered a greater loss in any action, 
nor one which seemed to threaten more inevitable ruin to their country. 

The subjection of Scotland, notwithstanding this great victory of 
Edward, was not yet entirely completed. The English army, after 
reducing the southern provinces, was obliged to retire for want of 
provisions, and left the northern counties in the hands of the natives, 
In 1808 the Scots again rose in arms, and gained several successes. 
The king assembled both a great fleet and a great army ; and entering 
the frontiers of Scotland, appeared with a force which the enemy 
could not think of resisting in the open field, The English navy, 
which sailed along the coast, secured the army from any danger of 
famine ; Edward’s vigilance preserved it from surprises; and by this 
prudent disposition they marched victorious from one extremity of — 
the kingdom to the other, ravaging the open country, reducing 
all the castles, and receiving the submissions of all the nobility, 
even those of the regent. Wallace, though he attended the 
English army in their march, found but few opportunities of sig- 
nalising that valour which had formerly made him so terrible to his 
enemies. At last that hardy warrior, who was determined, amidst 
the universal slavery of his countrymen, still to maintain his inde- 
pendency, was betrayed into Edward’s hands by Sir John Monteith, 
his friend, whom he had made acquainted with the place of his con- 
cealment., The king, whose natural bravery and magnanimity should 
have induced him to respect like qualities in an enemy, enraged at 
some acts of violence committed by Wallace during the fury of war, 
resolved to overawe the Scots by an example of severity. He ordered 
Wallace to be carried in chains to London, to be tried as a rebel and 
traitor, though he had never made submissions or sworn fealt 
to England, ‘and to be executed in Smithfield (1305). But the 
Scots, already disgusted at the great innovations introduced by the 
sword ofa conqueror into their laws and government, were further 
enraged at the injustice and cruelty exercised upon Wallace; and it 
was not long ere a new and more fortunate leader presented him- 
self, who conducted them to liberty, to victory, and to vengeance. 

§ 10. Robert Bruce, grandson of that Robert who had been one of © 
the competitors for the crown, had succeeded, by his grandfather's 
and father’s renunciation, to all his rights; and the demise of John 
Baliol, together with the captivity of Edward, eldest son of that 
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prince, seemed to open a full career to the genius and ambition of this 
young nobleman. At a meeting of the Scottish nobility at Dumfries 
(Feb. 1306), he called upon them to throw off the English yoke ; but 
finding that John Comyn, the son of Baliol’s sister, and one of the 
most powerful of the Scottish nobles, was not ready to join his side, 
Bruce attacked him in the cloisters of the Grey Friars, and, running 
him through the body, left him for dead. Sir Thomas Kirkpatric, 
one of Bruce’s friends, asking him soon after if the traitor were slain, 
T believe so, replied Bruce. -And ts that a matter, cried Kirkpatric, 
to be left to conjecture? I will secure him. Upon which he drew 
his dagger, ran to Comyn, and stabbed him to the heart. 

§ 11. The murder of Comyn affixed the seal to the conspiracy of 
the Scottish nobles: they had now no resource left but to shake 
off the yoke of England, or to perish in the attempt. Bruce was 
solemnly crowned and’ inaugurated in the abbey of Scone, by the 
bishop of St. Andrews, who had zealously embraced his cause. The 
English were again chased out of the kingdom, except such as took 
shelter in the fortresses that still remained in their hands; and 
Edward found that the Scots, twice conquered in his. reign, and 
often defeated, must yet be anew subdued. Not discouraged with 
these unexpected difficulties, he sent Aymer de Valence with a con- 
siderable force into Scotland to check the progress of the malcontents ; 
and that nobleman, falling unexpectedly upon Bruce at Methven in 
Perthshire, threw his army into such disorder as ended in a total 
defeat. Bruce fought with the most heroic courage, but was at last 
obliged to yield to superior fortune, and take shelter, with a few fol- 
lowers, in the western isles. Edward, vowing revenge against the 
whole Scottish nation, assembled a great army, and was preparing 
to enter the frontiers, secure of success, when he unexpectedly 
sickened and died near Carlisle (July 7, 1807), enjoining with his 
last breath his son and successor to prosecute the enterprise, and 
never to desist till he had finally subdued the kingdom of Scotland. 
He expired in the 69th year of his age, and 35th of his reign, 
hated by his neighbours, but extremely respected and revered by 
his own subjects. | 

The enterprises finished by this prince, and the projects which he 
formed and brought near to a conclusion, were more prudent, more 
regularly conducted, and more advantageous to the svlid interests of 
his kingdom, than those which were undertaken in any reign, either 
6f his ancestors or his successors. Edward, however exceptionable 
jis character may appear on the head of justice, is the model of a 
politic and warlike king: he possessed industry, penctration, courage, 
vigilance, and enterprise ; he was frugal in all expenses that were not 
necessary; he knew how to open the public treasures on a proper 
occasion; he punished criminals with severity; he was gracious and 
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affable to his servants and courtiers; and being of a majestic figure, 
expert in all military exercises, and in the main well-proportioned in 
his limbs, notwithstanding the great length and the smallness of his 
legs, he was as well qualified to captivate the populace by his exterior 
appearance as to gain the approbation of men of sense by his more 
solid virtues. But the chief advantage which the people of England ' 
reaped, and still continue to reap, from the reign of this yreat prince, - 
was the correction, extension, amendment, and establishment of the | 
laws, which Edward maintained in great vigour, and left much im- 
proved to posterity; for the acts of a wise legislator commonly re-‘ 
main, while the acquisitions of a conqucror often perish with him. | 
This merit has justly gained for Edward the appellation of the English , 
Justinian. 

§ 12. Epwarp II., 1807-1827.—This prince, called Edward of 
Caernarvon, from the place of his birth, was 28 years of age at his 
father’s death. ‘The prepossessions entertained in his favour kept 
the English from being fully sensible of the extreme loss which 
they had sustained by the death of the great monarch who filled the 
throne; but the first act of his reign blasted all these hopes, and 
showed him to be totally unqualified to rule. The indefatigable 
Robert Bruce, though his army had been dispersed, and he himself 
had been obliged to take shelter in the western isles, remained not 
long inactive; but before the death of the late king had sallied from 
his retreat and again collected his followers, had appeared in the field 
and had obtained by surprise an important advantage over Aymer de 
Valence, who commanded the English forces. But Edward, after 
marching a little way into Scotland, immediately returned upon his 
footsteps and disbanded his army. His grandees perceived from this 
conduct that the authority of the crown, fallen into such feeble 
hands, was no longer to be dreaded; and Edward’s passion for 
favourites soon gave them a pretext for complaint. There was one 
Piers Gaveston, son of a Gascon knight of some distinction, who had 
honourably served the late king, and who, in reward of his merits, 
had obtained an establishment for his son in the family of the prince 
of Wales. This young man soon insinuated himself into the affec- 
tions of his master by his agreeable behaviour, and by supplying hit: 
with all those innocent though frivolous amusements which suited... 
his capacity and his inclinations. Edward, after his accession, not”. 
content with conferring on him possessions ‘which had sufficed as an 
appanage for a prince of the blood, daily loaded him with new” 
honours and riches; married him to his own niece, sister of the earl 
of Gloucester; and seemed to enjoy no pleasure in his royal dignity 
but as it enabled him to exalt to the highest splendour this object of 
his fond affections. When he went to France, both in order to do 
homage for the duchy of Guienne and to espouse the princegs Jsa- 
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bella, to whom he had long been affianced, Edward left Gaveston 
guardian of the realm, with more ample powers than had usually 
beer conferred. 

§ 13. It would afford but little amusement or instruction to detail 
all the events which at last drew down upon the favourite the tragical 
fate which he had courted through his insolence and ostentation, 
Thomas, earl of Lancaster, cousin-german to the king, and first prince 
of the blood, headed a confederacy of the nobles against Gaveston, 
and compelled the king to banish him (1308). Edward, however, 
contrived to convert even this circumstance into a mark of favour 
by making his minion lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and shortly after 
managed to procure his recall. The king set no longer any bounds 
to his extravagant fondness and affection ; whilst Gaveston himself, 
forgetting his past misfortunes, and blind to their causes, resumed 
his former offensive behaviour. In 1311 a junto of the barons. 
besides extorting some measures of reform, obliged the king to pass 
an ordinance for the removal of evil counsellors, by which a great 
number of persons were by name excluded from every offiee*ef power 
and profit ; and Piers Gaveston himself was for eve, banished, jhe 
king’s dominions, under the penalty, in case of disobedience, of being 
declared a public enemy. But Edward, removing to York, frecd 
himself from the immediate terror of the barons’ power, invited back 
Gaveston from Flanders, which that favourite had made the place of 
his retreat, and declaring his banishment to be illegal, and contrary 
to the laws and customs of the kingdom, openly reinstated him 
in his former credit and authority (1312). The barans, highly 
provoked at this disappointment, and apprehensive of danger to 
themselves, from the declared animosity of so powerful a minion, 
saw that either his or thejy, raim was now inevitable. The earl of 
Lancaster, Guy, earl of Werwiek, Humphrey Bohun, earl of Here- 
ford, Aymer de Valence, earl-ef Pembroke, and others, renewed with 
redoubled zeal their former eonfederacies against him. The earl of 
Lancaster suddenly raised an army and marched to York, where he 
found the king already removed to Newcastle. He flew thither in 
pursuit of him ; and Edward had just time to escape to Tynemouth, 
Where he embarked, and sailed with Gaveston to Scarborough. THe 

‘left his favourite in thgt.fortress; but Gaveston, sensible of the bad 
condition of his garrison, was obliged to capitulate, and to surrender 
himself prisoner. He was ultimately conducted to Warwick castle. 

“The earls of Lancaster, Hereford, and Arundel, immediately repaired 
thither ; and without any regard either to the laws or the military 
capitulation, they ordered the head of the obnoxious favourite to be 
gtruck ef By the hands of the executioner. 

-  § bff terror of the English power being abated by the feeble 
oni dé? the kinc. even the least sanguine of the Scofs began to 
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entertain hopes of recovering their independence; and the whole 
kingdom, except a few fortresses which he had not the means to 
attack, acknowledged the authority of Robert Bruce. But the union 
of all parties in England, after the death of Gaveston, restored that 
kingdom to its native force, and opened again the prospect of reducing 
Scotland. Edward assembled forces from Gascony, Flanders, Ireland, 
and Wales, for this important enterprise, which, joined with the 
English, formed an army amounting, according to the Scotch writers, 
to 100,000 men. The army collected by the Bruce exceeded not 
30,000 combatants; but being composed of men who had distin- 
cuished themselves by many acts of valour, who were rendered des- 
perate by their situation, and who were inured to all the varieties of 
fortune, they might justly, under such a leader, be deemed formidable 
to the most numerous and best appointed armies. He posted him- 
self at Bannockburn, about two miles from Stirling, where, on the 
25th June, 1314, he gained a great and decisive victory over the 
English, which secured the independence of Scotland, and fixed Bruce 
on the throne of that kingdom. The king himself narrowly escaped 
by taking shelter in Dunbar, whose gates were opened to him by the 
earl of March, and he thence passed by sea to Berwick. 

§ 15. The king’s chief favourite, after the death of Gaveston, was 
Hugh le Despenser, or Spenser, 2 young man of English birth, of 
high rank, and of a noble family, who possessed all the exterior 
accornplishments of person and address which were fitted to engage 
the weak mind of Edward. His father was a nobleman venerable 
from his years, respected through all his past life for wisdom, valour, 
and integrity, and well fitted, by his talents and experience, to have 
supplied the defects both of the king and of his minion; but no 
sooner was Edward’s attachment declared for young Spenser than the 
turbulent Lancaster, and most of the great barons, regarded him as 
their rival, made him the object of their animosity, and formed violent 
plans for his ruin. After committing many disorders they entered 
London with their troops (1321); and giving in to the parliament, 
which was then sitting, a charge against the Spensers, of which they 
tempted not to prove one article, they procured, by menaces and 
violence, a sentence of attainder and perpetual exile against these 
ministers. In the following year Edward hastened with his army to 
the marches of Wales, the chief seat of the power of his enemies, whom 
he found totally unprepared for resistance. Lancaster, in order to 
prevent the total ruin of his party, summoned together his vassals 
and retainers; declared his alliance with Scotland, which had long 
been suspected ; and being joined by the earl of Hereford, advanced 
with all his forces against the king. But being disappointed in that 
plan of operations, he fled with his army to the north, in expectation 
of being there joined by his Scottish allies: he was purstted by the 
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king ; and his army diminished daily, till he came to Boroughbridge, 
Where he was defeated and captured. Lancaster, who was guilty of 
open rebellion, was condemned by a court martial, and led to exe- 
cution. He was clothed in a mean attire, placed on a lean jade 
without a bridle, conducted to an eminence near Pomfret, one of his 
own castles, and there beheaded (1822). 

 § 16. Edward, after making one more fruitless attempt against 
Scotland, whence he retreated with dishonour, found it necessary to 
terminate hostilities with that kingdom by a truce of thirteen years.” 
This truce was the more seasonable for England, because the nation 
was at that juncture threatened with hostilities from France. Charles 
the Fair had some grounds of complaint against the king’s minister> 
in Guienne ; and queen Isabella, who had obtained permission to go 
over to Paris, and endeavour to adjust in an amicable manner the 
difference with her brother, proposed that Edward should resign the 
dominion of Guienne to his son, now thirteen years of age; and that 
the prince should come to Paris, and do the homage which every 
vassal owed to his superior lord. Spenser was charmed with the 
contrivance : young Edward was sent to Paris: and the ruin covered 
under this fatal snare was never perceived orgsuspected by any of 
the English council (1325). 

The queen, on her arrival in France, had there found a great 
number of English fugitives, the remains of the Lancastrian faction ; 
and their common hatred of Spenser soon begat a secret friendship 
and correspondence between them and that princess. Among the 
rest was young Rover Mortimer, a potent baron in the Welsh 
inarches, who was easily admitted to pay his court to queen Isabella, 
The graces of his person and address advanced him quickly in her 
affections, He became her confidant and counsellor in all her mea- 
sures; and gaining ground daily upon her heart, he engaged her to 
sacrifice at last to her passion all the sentiments of honour and of 
fidelity to her husband. Mortimer lived in the most declared inti- 
imacy with her; a correspondence was sccretly carried on with the 
malcontent party in England ; and when Edward, informed of those 
alarming circumstauces, required her speedily to return with the 
prince, she publicly replied that she would never set foot in the 
kingdom till Spenser was for ever removed from his presence and 
councils—a declaratior. which procured her great popularity in Eng- 
land, and threw a decent veil over all her treasonable enterprises. 
She affianced young Edward with Philippa, daughter of the count of 
Holland and Hainault; and having, by the assistance of this prince, 
enlisted in her service nearly 3000 men, she set sail from the harbour 
' of Dort, and landed safely and without opposition on the coast of 
Suffolk (1326). She was joined by the earls of Kent and Norfolk, 
and ‘many of the nobility; and Edward, being deserted by his sub- 
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jects, departed for the west; but being disappointed in his expecta- 
tions with regard to the loyalty of those parts, he passed over two 
Wales, where, he flattered himself, his name was more popular, and 
which he hoped to find uninfected with the contagion of general rage 
which had seized the English. ‘The elder Spenser, created earl of 
Winchester, was left governor of the castle of Bristol ; but the gar- 
rison mutinied against him, and he was delivered into the hands of 
.his enemies and executed. The king took shipping for Ireland; but 
being driven back by contrary winds, he endeavoured to conceal 
himself in the mountains of Wales. He was soon discovered, was 
put under the custody of the earl of Leicester, and was confined in 
the castle of Kenilworth. The younger Spenser also fell into the 
hands of his enemies, and was executed without any appearance of a 
legal trial. ‘The queen then summoned, in the king’s name, a 
parliament at Westminster (Jan. 7, 1327). A charge was drawn 
up against the king, in which, even though it was framed by his 
inveterate enemies, nothing hut his narrow genius or his misfor- 
tunes were objected to him. His deposition was voted: the prince, 
already declared regent by his party, was placed on the throne: and 
a deputation was sent to Edward at Kenilworth, to require his 
resignation, which menaces and terror soo. extorted from him 
(Jan. 20). That unfortunate monarch was transferred to Berkeley 
castle, and the impatient Mortimer secretly sent orders to his keepers 
instantly to despatch him. ‘These ruffians threw him on a bed, held 
him down violently with a table which they flung over him, thrust 
into his intestines a red hot iron, which they inserted through a 
horn ; and though the outward marks of violence upon bis person 
were prevented by this expedient, the horrid deed was discovered to 
all the guards and attendants by the screams with which the agonizing 
king filled the castle while his bowels were consuming (Sept. 21). 
Thus miserably perished, in the 44th year of his age and 21st of his 
rein, Edward IJ., than whom it is not easy to imagine a prince less 
fitted for governing the fierce and turbulent people subjected to his 
authority. 
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CHAPTER X. 


HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET CONTINUED.—EDWARD II}. AND 
RICHARD II. A.D. 1827-1399. 


§ 1. Accession of Epwarp IJ]. War with Scotland. § 2. Fall of Mortimer. 
§ 3. King’s administration. War with Scotland. Battle of Halidown 
Hill. § 4. Edward’s claim to the crown of France. § 5. War with 
France. § 6. Domestic disturbances. Affairs of Brittany. § 7. Renewal 
of the French war. Battle of Crécy. § 8. Captivity of the king of Scots. 
Calais taken. § 9. Institution of the Garter. War in Guienne and battle 
of Poitiers. § 10. Captivity of king John. Invasion of France and peace 
of Bretigni. § 11. The Black Prince in Castile. Rupture with France. 
§ 12. Death of the prince of Wales. Death and character of the king. 
§ 13. Miscellaneous transactions of this reign. § 14. Acvession of 
RicHARD II. Insurrections. § 15. Discontents of the nobility. Expul- 
sion or execution of the king’s ministers. § 16. Counter-revolution. 
Ascendancy of the duke of Lancaster. Cabals and murder of the duke of 
Gloucester. § 17. Death of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. Revolt of 
his son Henry. Deposition, death, and character of the king. § 18. 
The Wiclifites. 


§ 1. Epwarp III., 1827-1377.—Arrer the king’s murder a council 
of regency was appointed by parliament, and the carl of Lancaster 
was made guardian and protector of the king’s person, who, at the 
age of 14, ascended the throne with the title of Edward ITT. The 
real power however was in the hands of Isabella and Mortimer. 

The Scots seized the opportunity offered by the unsettled state of 
the English government to make some devastating incursions into 
the northern counties. The young king, who had put himself at the 
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head of an army in order to repress them, was near falling into the 
hands of the enemy. Douglas, having svrveyed exactly the situa- 
tion of the English camp, entered it secretly in the night-time, 
with a body of 200 determined soldiers, and advanced to the royal 
tent, with the view of killing or carrying off the king in the midst 
of his army. But some of Edward’s attendants, awaking in that 
critical moment, made resistance; his chaplain and chamberlain 
sacrificed their lives for his safety; the king himself, after making 
a valorous defence, escaped in the dark; and Douglas, having lost 
the greater part of his followers, was glad to make a hasty retreat 
with the remainder. Soon after, the Scottish army decamped with- 
out noise in the dead of night; and having thus gotten the start 
of the English, arrived without further loss in their own country. 
This inglorious campaign was followed by a disgraceful peace. As 
the claim of superiority in England, more than any other cause, had 
tended to inflame the animosities between the two nations, Mortimer, 
besides stipulating a marriage between Jane, sister of Edward, and 
David, the son and heir of Robert, consented to resign absolutely this 
claim, to give up all the homages done by the Scottish parliament 
and nobility, and to acknowledge Robert as independent sovereign of 
Scotland. This treaty was ratified by parliament, 1528, but was 
nevertheless the source of great discontent among the people. 

§ 2. But the fall of Mortimer was now approaching. Having per- 
suaded the earl of Kent that his brother, king Edward, was still 
alive, and detained in some secret prison in England, he induced the 
unsuspicious earl to enter into a conspiracy for his restoration, and 
then caused him to be condemned by the parliament, and executed 
(1330). The earl of Lancaster, on pretence of his having assented 
to this conspiracy, was soon after thrown into prison: and many of 
the prelates and nobility were prosecuted. Mortimer employed this 
engine to crush all his enemies, and to enrich himself and his family 
by the forfeitures. He assumed the title of earl of March, affected a 
state and dignity equal or superior to the royal; his power became 
formidable to every one; and all parties, forgetting past animosities, 
conspired in their hatred of Mortimer, It was impossible that these 
abuses could long escape the observation of a prince endowed with 
so much spirit and judgment as young Edward. He communicated 
his intentions of subverting Mortimer to several nobles ; and the castle 
of Nottingham was chosen for the scene of their enterprise. The 
queen-dowager and Mortimer lodged in that fortress: the king also 
was admitted, though with a few only of his attendants; and as the 
castle was strictly guarded, the gates locked every evening, and the 
keys carried to the queen, it became necessary to communicate the 
design ‘to sir William Eland, the governor, who zealously took part 
in it. By his direction the king's associates were admitted through 
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a subterraneous passage, which had formerly been contrived for a 
secret outlet from the cestle, but was now buried in rubbish; and 
Mortimer, without having it in his power to make resistance, was 
suddenly seized in an apartment adjoining to the queen’s. A parlia- 
ment was immediately summoned, which condemned him, from the 
supposed notoriety of the facts alleged against him, without trial, or 
hearing his answer, or examining a witness; and he was hanged on a 
gibbet at Tyburn (1330). The queen was confined to her own house 
at her manor of Risings ; and though the king, during the remainder 
of her lite, paid her a decent visit once or twice a year, she never was 
able to reinstate herself in any credit or authority. 

§ 3. Edward, having now taken the reins of government into his 
own hands, applied himself with industrv and judgment to redress 
all those grievances which had proceeded either from want of au- 
thority in the crown, or from the late abuses of it. The robbers, 
thieves, murderers, and criminals of all kinds, had, during the 
course of public convulsions, multiplied to an enormous degree, and 
were openly protected by the great barons, who made use -of them 
against their enemies. Many of these gangs had become so nume- 
rous as to require the king’s own presence to disperse them ; and he 
exerted both courage and industry in executing this salutary office. 
For the next three or four years Edward's attention was engaged 
with the affairs of Scotland. The wise and valiant Robert Bruce, 
who had recovered by arms the independence of his country, died 
soon after the last treaty of peace with England, leaving David, his 
son, @ minor, under the guardianship of Randolph, earl of Murray, the 
companion of all his victories. A good deal of discontent had been 
excited among many of the English nobility by the non-performance 
of that article of the treaty by which they were to be restored to 
their estates in Scotland. Under the influence of these feelings they 
resolved on setting up Edward Baliol, the son of John, who was 
then residing in Normandy, as a pretender to the Scottish crown: 
and Edward secretly encouraged Baliol in the enterprise, and gave 
countenance to the nobles who were disposed to join in the attempt. 
The arms of Baliol were attended with surprising success ; that prince 
was crowued at Scone (1332); and David, his competitor, was sent 
over to France with his betrothed wife, Jane, sister to Edward. But 
Baliol’s imprudence, or his necessities, making him dismiss the greater 
part of his English followers, he was attacked on a sudden near Annan, 
put to the rout, and chased into England in a miserable condition ; 
and thus lost his kingdom by a revolution as sudden as that by 
which he had acquired it. 

While Baliol enjoyed his short-lived and precarious royalty, he 
had offered to acknowledge Edward’s superiority, and to espouse the 
princess Jane, if the pope’s consent could be obtained for dissolving 
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her former marriage, which was not yet consummated. Edward, 
ambitious of recovering that important concession made by Mortimer 
during his minorigy, willingly accepted the offer ; but as the dethroning 
of Baliol had rendered this stipulation of no effect, the king prepared 
to reinstate him in possession of the crown, and advanced towards 
the north with an army for that purpose. Douglas, the Scottish regent, 
was defeated and slain at Halidown-hill, a little north of Berwick. 
Baliol was acknowledged as king by a parliament held at Perth 
(1333), and the superiority of England was again recognised ; many 
of the Scottish nobility swore fealty to Edward; and to complete 
the misfortunes of that nation, Baliol ceded Berwick, Dunbar, Rox- 
borough, Edinburgh, and all the south-east counties of Scotland, 
which were declared to be for ever annexed to the English monarchy. 
But the Scots were still far from being subdued. In 1335, and 
again in the following year, Edward was obliged to proceed thither 
with an army; and as a war was now likely to break out between 
France and England, the Scots had reason to expect from this in- 
cident a great diversion of that force which had so long oppressed and 
overwhelmed them. 

§ 4. This war was occasioned by Edward’s claim to the crown of 
France, which embroiled the two countries for more than a century. | 
Upon the death of Charles IV. in 1328 without male issue, Philip de’ 
Valois, the cousin of Charles, succeeded as Philip VI., since by the; 
French law no female was capable of succeeding to the crown. 
Edward III., however, laid claim to the crown in right of his mother 
Isabella; and since the last three kings of France had all left 
daughters, who were still alive, he maintained that, though his, 
mother Isabella was, on account of her sex, incapable of succeeding, 
a right to the crown could be transmitted to him through her. But, 
even if this argument had been of any avail, Charles, king of Navarre, 
had a preferable title to the throne (see genealogical table belcow).* 
Edward’s claim indeed was so unreasonable, and so thoroughly dis-: 
avowed by the whole French nation, that to insist on it was no better: 
than pretending to the violent conquest of the kingdom ; and it is 
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probable that he would never have further thought of it had it not 
been that in several particulars he had found reason to complain 
of Philip’s conduct with regard to Guienne, as well as of that 
prince’s having given protection to the exiled David Bruce, and 
supported, or at least encouraged, the Scots in their struggles for 
indépendence. 

§ 5. Edward now began to prepare for war, formed various 
alliances on the continent, and assumed the title of king of France 
(1337). He erossed over to Flanders, where he had obtained the 
adhesion of Van Artevelde, the leader of the popular party among 
the Flemings (1338) ; and in the following year he invaded [rance, 
but was obliged to retreat without effecting anything. Edward, 
however, was a prince of too much spirit to be discouraged by the 
first difficulties of an undertaking ; and he was anxious to retrieve 
his honour by more successful and more gallant enterprises. Philip, 
apprized from the preparations which were making both in England 
ind the Low Countries that he must expect another invasion from 
kdward, fitted out a great fleet of 400 vessels, manned with 40,000 
men; and he stationed them off Sluys, with a view of intercepting 
the king in his passage to the continent (1340). The English navy 
was much inferior in number, consisting only of 240 sail; but 
whether it were by the superior abilities of Edward, or the greater 
dexterity of his seamen, they gained the wind of the enemy, and had 
the sun in their backs, and with these advantages began the action. 
The Flemings, deserying the battle, hurried out of their harbours, 
and brought a reinforcement to the English, which, coming unex- 
pectedly, had a greater effect than in proportion to its power and 
numbers, 230 French ships were taken; 80,000 Frenchmen were 
killed, with two of their admirals: the loss of the English was incon- 
siderable compared to the greatness and importance of the victory. 
But though the lustre of this great success increased the king’s 
authority among his allies, and though Edward marched to the 
frontiers of France at the head of above 100,000 men, consisting 
chiefly of foreigners, nothing of importance followed. A peace was 
concluded in the course of the year between the two monarchs, and 
“dward returned to England. | 

§ 6. Edward now found himself in a bad situation both with his 
own people and with foreign states; and it required all his cenius 
and capacity to extricate himself from such multiplied difficulties and 
embarrassments. His unjust and exorbitant claims on France and 
Scotland had engaged him in an implacable war with these two 
kingdoms: he had lost almost all his foreicn alliances by his irregular 
payments: he was deeply involved in debts, for which he owed a 
consuming interest: except his naval victory, none of his military 
operations had been attended even with glory or renown: the animo- 
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sity between him and the clergy, especially Stratford, archbishop of 
Canterbury, to whom the charge of collecting the taxes had been 
chiefly intrusted, was open and declared: the people were discon- 
tented on account of many arbitrary measures in which he had been 
engaged: and what was more dangerous, the nobility, taking advan- 
tage of his present necessities, were determined to retrench his power, 
aud, by encroaching on the ancient prerogatives of the crown, to 
acquire to themselves independence and authority. The parliament 
framed an act to confirm the great charter anew, and to oblige all the 
chief officers of the law and of the state to swear to the regular ob- 
servance of it. They enacted that no peer should be punished but 
by the award of his peers in. parliament ; that the chief officers of 
state should be appointed by the advice of parliament; and that they 
should answer before parliament to any accusation brought against 
them. In return for these important concessions, the parliament 
offered the king a grant of 20,000 sacks of wool; and his wants were 
so urgent from the clamours of his creditors and the demands of his 
foreign allies, that he was obliged to accept of the supply on these 
hard conditions. He ratified this statute in full parliament; but he 
subsequently issued an edict to abrogate and annul it; and after 
two years of this arbitrary exertion of royal power, the obnoxious 
statute was formally repealed by the parliament. 

A disputed claim to the succession of Brittany on the death of the 
duke John III. again attracted Idward’s attention towards France. 
The succession was claimed by the count de Montfort, John’s brother 
by a second marriage, and by Charles de Blois, nephew of the French 
king, who had married John’s niece. Montfort offered to do homage 
to Edward as king of France for the duchy of Brittany, and proposed 
a strict alliance for the support of their mutual pretensions. Edward 
saw immediately the advantages attending this treaty: Montfort, an 
active and valiant prince, closely united to him by interest, opened 
at once an entrance into the heart of France, and afforded him much 
more flattering views than his allies on the side of Germany and the 
Low Countries. Montfort, however, fell into the hands of his ene- 
mies ; was conducted as a prisoner to Paris; but Jane of Flanders, 
countess of Montfort, the most extraordinary woman of the age, after 
she had put Brittany in a good posture of defence, shut herself up in 
Hennebonne till she was relieved by the succours which Edward 
sent her under the command of Sir Walter Manny, one of the bravest 
captains of England (1342). 

§ 7. In the autumn of the same year Edward undertook, in 
person, the defence of the countess of Montfort; and as the last 
truce with France was now expired, the war, which the English and 
French had hitherto carried on as allies to the competitors for 
Brittany, was thenceforth conducted in the name and under the 
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“ standard of the two monarchs. This war, like the preceding, was 
carried on without any important advantages on either side till 1346, 
when the English gained the first of the two great victories which 
have shed such a lustre upon Edward’s reign. The king had in- 
tended to sail to Guienne, which was threatened by a formidable 
French army, and embarked at Southampton, on board a fleet of 
nearly 1000 sail of all dimensions, carrying with him, besides all 
the chief nobility of England, his eldest son, the prince of Wales, now 
16 years of age. The winds proved long contrary; and the king, in 
despair of arriving in time in Guienne, at last ordered his fleet to 
sail to Normandy, and safely disembarked his army at La Hogue 
(July, 1346). 

This army, which, during the course of the ensuing campaign, was 
‘crowned with the most splendid success, consisted of 4000 men-at- 
arms, 10,000 archers, 10,000 Welsh infantry, and. 6000 Insh. Ed- 
ward, " after laying ter laying waste Normandy and advancing almost up to the 
pates of Paris, retreated towards Flanders, pur sued by the French 
king with an immense army. Edward had crossed the river Somme 
‘below Abbeville, when he was overtaken by the French army. He 

took up his position near the village of Crecy, about 15 ae east 
of Abbeville, and determined there to await The enemy. He drew up 
 -his army on a gentle ascent, and divided them into three lines, the 
first commanded by the prince of Wales, and the third by himself. 
‘He had likewise the precaution to throw up trenches on his flanks, 
in order to secure himself from the numerous bodies of the French, 
who might assail him from that quarter; and he placed all his 
baggage behind him in a wood, which he also secured by an intrench- 
ment. Edward, besides the resources which he found in his own 
genius and presence of mind, employed also a pew invention against 
the enemy, and placed in his front some pieces ofvartillery, the first 
that had yet been made use of on any remarkable occasion in Europe. 
The invention of artillery was at thjs time known in France as well 
as in England; but Philip, in his hurry to overtake the eneiny, had 
probably left his cannon behind him, which he regarded as a useless 
encumbrance. After a long day’s march from Abbeville, the French 
army, imperfectly formed into three lines, arrived, already fatigued 
and disordered, in presence of the enemy. The first line, consisting 
of Genoese crossbow men, was commanded by Anthony Doria and 
Pearle Grimaldi ; tle scnond: “was led by the count of ncon 

ther to the ‘king; Philip himself was at the head of the thir . 
The king of Bohemia, and the king of the Romans, his son, were also 
present, with all the nobility and great vassals of the crown of 
France. The army consisted of above 120,000 men, more than three 
times the number of the English, But the prudence of one man was 
superior to the advantage of ‘all this force and splendour. 
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The English, on the approach of the enemy, kept their ranks firm 
and immovable; and the Genoese first began the attack. There 
had happened, a little before the engagement, a thunder-shower, 
which had moistencd and relaxed the strings of the Genoese cross- 
bows ; their arrows, for this reason, fell short of the enemy. The 
English archers, taking their bows out of their cases, poured in a 
shower of arrows upon this multitude who were opposed to them, 
and soon threw them into disorder. The young prince of Wales had 
the presence of mind to take advantage of this situation, and to lead 
on his line to the charge. The young prince had been knighted only | 
a month before; and Edward, who was watching the battle from a: 
windmill, resolved to leave to his son the glory of the victory. 
Although the prince was then hard pressed by the French, the king 
refused to send succours to his assistance, saying, ‘‘ Let the child win 
his spurs, and let the day be his.” After a stout resistance the 
French cavalry was thrown into disorder: the count of Alencon was 
slain: the Welsh infantry rushed into the throng, and with their 
long knives cut the throats of all who had fallen; nor was any 
quarter given that day by the victors. The king of France advanced 
in vain with the rear to sustain the liné commanded by his brother. 
He had himself a horse killed under him, and was at length obliged 
to quit the field of battle. The whole French army took to flight, 
and was followed and put to the sword, without mercy, till the 
darkness of the night put an end to the pursuit. The king, on 
his return to the camp, flew into the arms of the prince of Wales, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘My brave son! persevere in your honourable 
course: you are my son; for valiantly have you acquitted yourself 
to-day, and worthy are you of a crown.” From this time the young 
prince became the terror of the French, by whom he was called the 
pa Prince, from the colour of the armour which he wore on that 
ay. 

This battle, which is known by the name of the battle of Crecy, 
began about four o’clock in the afternoon, ar@ipemtinued till evening 
(40g 26, 1346). On the day of battle and-¢gmthe ensuing there 
ell, by @ moderate computation, 1200 French Knights, 1400 ‘gentle~ 
men, 4000 men-at-arms, besides about 30,000 of inferior rank : 
many of the principal nobility of France and the king of Bohemia 
were left on the field of battle. The fate of the king of Bohemia 
was remarkable. He was blind frdm age, but, being resolved to” 
hazard his person and set an example to others, he ordered the reins 
ofhis bridle to be tied on cach side to two gentlemen of his train ; 
and his dead body, and those of his attendants, were afterwards found 
amongethe slain, with their horses standing by them in that situation. 
Tt ig said that the crest of the king of Bohemia was three ostrich 
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feathers, and his motto Ich dien, I serve, which the prince of Wales 
and his successors adopted in memorial of this great victory.* The 
action may seem no less remarkable for the small loss sustained by 
the English than for the great slaughter of the French: there were 
killed in it only one esquire and three knights, and very few of inferior 
rank. The king, not elated by his present prosperity so far as to 
expect the total conquest of France, or even that of any considerable 
provinces, limited his ambition to the conquest of Calais, which would 
secure an easy entrance into France; and after the interval of a few 
days, which he employed in interring the slain, he marched with 
his victorious army, and presented himself before that place. 

§ 8. While Edward was engaged in this siege, which employed 
him nearly a twelvemonth, there passed in different places many 
other events; and all to the honour of the English arms. The 
earl of Derby, who commanded the English forces in Guienne, carried 
his incursions to the banks of the Loire, and filled all the southern 
provinces of France with horror and devastation. The Scots, under 
the command of their king, David Bruce, entered Northumberland, 
but were completely defeated by Henry Percy, at Neville’s Cross, near 
Durham (Oct. 12, 1846): and the king himself was taken. prisoner, 
with many of the nobility. David Bruce was detained in captivity 
till 1857, when he was liberated for a ransom of 100,000 marks. 

The town of Calais had been defended with remarkable vigilance, 
constancy, and bravery by the townsmen, during a siege of unusual 
length; and Philip had made a vain attempt to relieve it. At length, 
after enduring all the extremities of famine, John de Vienne, the 
governor, surrendered unconditionally, Aug. 4, 1847. The story 
runs that Edward had at first resolved to put all the garrison to 
death; but that at last he only insisted that, six of the most con- 
siderable citizens should be sent to him, to be disposed of as he 
thought proper; that they should come to his camp, carrying the 
keys of the city in their hands, bareheaded and barefooted, with 
ropes about their necks; and on these conditions he promised to spare 
the lives of all the remainder. When this intelligence was conveyed 
to Calais it struck the inhabitants with consternation; and they 
found themselves incapable of coming to any resolution in so cruel 
and distressful a situation. At last one of the principal inhabitants, 
called Eustace de St. Pierre, stepped forth and declared himself 
willing to encounter death for the safety of his friends and com- 
panions ; another, animated by his example, niade a like generous 
offer; a third and a fourth presented themselves to the same fate; 
and the whole number was soon completed. These six heroic bur. 


* There is however great doubt respecting the truth of this tradition. See 
the essay bv Sir H. Nicolas in the Archzologia, vol. xxzii. 
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gesees appeared before Edward in the guise of malefactors, laid at his 
feet the keys of their city, and were ordered to be led to executicn. 
It is surprising that so generous a prince should ever have entertained 
such a barbarous purpose against such men; and still more that he 
should seriously persist in the resolution of executing it. But the 
entreatics of his queen saved his memory from that infamy: she 
threw herself on her knees before him, and, with tears in her eyes, 
begzed the lives of these citizens. Having obtained her request, she 
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carried them into her tent, ordered a repast to be set before them, 
and, after making them a present of money and clothes, dismissed 
them in safety.* The king, after taking possession of Calais, ordered 
all the inhabitants to evacuate the town, and peopled it anew with 
English; a policy which probably preserved so long to his successors 
the dominion of that important fortress. He made it the staple of 
wool, leather, tin, and lead; the four chief, if not the sole, com- 
modities of the kingdom for which there was any considerable de- 
mand in foreizn markets. 

Through the mediation of the pope’s legates Edward concluded a, 
truce with France ; but, even during this cessation of arms, an attempt 
was made to deprive him of Calais (1348). Edward, however, being 
informed of the plot, proceeded to Calais with 1000 men; and when 
the French presented themselves to take possession of the town, 
according to the stipulation, he rushed forth with cries of battle and 
victory (Jan. 1, 1849). The king, who fought as a private man, 
distinguished himself in single combat with a French knight named 
Ribaumont, by whom he was twice struck to the ground, but whom 
he at last made prisoner. The French officers who had fallen into 
the hands of the English were admitted to sup with the prince of 
Wales and the English nobility; and after supper the king himself 
came into the apartment, and went about conversing familiarly with 
one or other of his prisoners. He openly bestowed the highest enco- 
miums on Ribaumont; called him the most valorous knight that. 
he had ever been acquainted with ; confessed that he himself had at 
no time been in so great danger as when engaged in combat with 
him; and presented him with a string of pearls which he wore about 
his own head. 

§ 9. It was about the same time (1349) that the king instituted 
the order of the Garter. Its origin is lost in obscurity, but, ac- 
‘cording to the received story, was as follows: At a court-ball, 
i Edward's mistress, commonly supposed to be the countess of Salis- 
| bury, dropped her garter; and the king, taking it up, observed some 
| of the courtiers to smile, as if they thought that he had not obtained 
|this favour merely by accident, upon which he called out, Font soit 
qui mal y pense, Evil to him that evil thinks ; and gave these words as 
the motto of the order. 

A grievous calamity, more than the pacific disposition of the 
princes, served to maintain and prolong the truce between France 
and England. A destructive pestilence invaded England as well as 
the reat of Europe; and is computed to have swept away near a 
third of the inhabitants in every country which it attacked, Above 
50,000 souls are said to have perished by it in London alone, This 


* This dramatic and interesting story is narrated by Froissart alone, and 
is open to much suspicion. 
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malady first discovered itself in the north of Asia, was spread over 

all that country, made its progress from one end of Europe to the 

other, and sensibly depopulated every state through which it passed. 

The truce between the two kingdoms, which had always been ill- 

observed on both sides, expired in 1355. John had succeeded to 
the French throne on the death of his father, Philip de Valois, 

in 1850; and France was distracted by the factions excited by 
Charles, king of Navarre. John had succeeded, indeed, in seizing 
and imprisoning that monarch; but his brother Philip, and Geoffrey 
d’Harcourt, took up and continued his designs, and had recourse to 
the protection of England. Edward, well pleased that the factions 
in France had at length gained him some partisans in that kingdom, 
which his pretensions to the crown had never been able to accom- 
plish, purposed to attack his enemy both on the side of Guienne, 
under the command of the prince of Wales, and on that of Calais, in 
his own person. Young Edward arrived in the Garonne with his 
army, overran Languedoc, advanced even to Narbonne, laying every 
place waste arolnd him; and after an incursion of six weeks, 
returned with a vast booty and many prisoners to Guienne, where he 
took up his winter-quarters. ‘The king of England’s incursion from 
Calais was of the same nature, and attended with the same issue. 
After plundering and ravaging the open country he retired to Calais, 
and thence went over to England, in order to defend that kingdom 
against a threatened invasion of the Scots, who, taking advantage of 
the king’s absence, had surprised Berwick. But on the approach of 
Edward they abandoned that place, which was not tenable while the 
castle was in the hands of the English ; and retiring to their moun- 
tains, gave the enemy full liberty of burning and destroying the 
whole country from Berwick to Edinburgh. In the following year 
(1356) the prince of Wales, encouraged by the success of the preceding 
campaign, took the field with an army of 12,000 men, of which not 
a third were English; and with this small body he ventured to pene- 
trate into the heart of France. His intentions were to march into 
Normandy, and to join his forces with those of the carl of Lancaster 
and the partisans of the king of Navarre; but finding all the bridges 
on the Loire broken down, and every pass carefully guarded, he was 
obliged to think of making his retreat into Guienne. The king of 
France, provoked at the insult offered him by this incursion, and 
entertaining hopes of success from the young prince’s temerity, 
collected a great army of above 60,000 men, and advanced by hasty 

marches to intercept his enemy. They came within sight at Mau- 

pertuis near Porriers; and Edward, sensible that his retreat was_ 
now become impracticable, prepared for battle with all the courage of | 
& young hero, and with all the prudence of the oldest and most 

experienced commander. John, at the instance of the cardinal of 
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Perigord, lost a day in negociation. The prince of Wales had leisure 
during the night to strengthen, by new intrenchments, the post which 
he had before SO judiciously chosen; and he contrived an ambush of 
300 men at arms and as many archers, whom he ordered to make a 
circuit, that they might fall on the flank or rear of the French army 
during the engagement. ‘The van of his army was commanded by 
the earl of Warwish the rear by the earls of Salisbury and Suffolk, 
the main body by the prince himself. John also arranged his forces 
in three divisions. There was no reaching the English army but 
though a narrow lane, and a body of English archers who lined the 
hedges plied the advancing enemy on each side with their arrows, and 
slaughtered them with impunity. The French detachment, much 
discouraged by the unequal combat and diminished in their number, 
arrived at the end of the lane, where they met on the open ground 
the prince of Wales himself, at the head of a chosen body, ready for 
their reception. They were discomfited and overthrown, and, re- 
coiling upon their own army, put everything into disorder. In that 
critical moment the men placed in ambush unexpectedly appeared and 
attacked in flank the dauphin’s line, which fell into some confusion. 
The duke of Orleans, and several other French commanders, fled 
with their divisions; but king John made the utmost efforts to 
retrieve by his valour what his imprudence had betrayed ; till, spent 
with fatigue, and overwhelmed by numbers, he and his son yielded 
themselves prisoners. Young Edward received the captive king 
with all the marks of regard and sympathy; administered comfort 
to him amidst his misfortunes; paid hinn the tribute of praise 
due to his valour; and ascribed his own victory merely to the 
blind chance of war, or to a superior providence which controls all 
the efforts of human force and prudence. The behaviour of John 
showed him not unworthy of this courteous treatment; his present 
abject fortune never made him forget a moment that he was a 
king. More touched by Edward’s generosity than by his own cala- 
mities, he confessed that, notwithstanding his defeat and captivity, 
his honour was still unimpaired ; and that, if he yielded the victory, 
it was at least gained by a prince of such consummate valour and 
humanity. Edward ordered a repast to be prepared in his tent for 
the prisoner, and he himself served at the royal captive’s table, as if 
he had been one of his retinue: he stood at the king’s back during 
the meal, constantly refused to take a place at table, and declared 
that, being a subject, he was too well acquainted with the distance 
between his own rank and that of royal majesty to assume such 
freedom. The battle of Poitiers was fought Sept. 19, 1356. 

The prince of Wales conducted his prisoner to Bordeaux; and 
not being provided with forces so numerous as might enable him to 
push, his present advantages, he concluded a two years’ truce witb 
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France, which was also become requisite that he might conduct the 
captive king with safety into England. On entering London, May 
24th, 1857, he was met by a great concourse of people of all ranks 
and stations. ‘The prisoner was clad in royal apparel, and mounted 
on a white steed, distinguished by its size and beauty and by the 
richness of its furniture. The conqueror rode by his side in a 
meaner attire, and carried by a black palfry. In this situation, more 
glorious than all the insolent parade of a Roman triumph, he passed 
through the strects of London, and presented the king of Franee to 
his father, who advanced to mect him, and received him with the 
same courtesy as,if he had been a neighbouring potentate that had 
voluntarily come to pay him a friendly visit. 

§ 10. During the captivity of John, France was thrown into the 
greatest confusion by domestic factions and disorders. Edward 
employed himself during a conjuncture so inviting chiefly in nego- 
ciations with his prisoner; and John had the weakness to sign terms / 
of peace, by which he agreed to restore all the provinces which had ! 
been possessed by Henry II. and his two sons, and to annex them for \ 
éver to England, without any-obtigation Of homage or fealty on the | 
part of the English monarch. But the dauphin and the states of 
France rejected this treaty, so dishonourable and pernicious to the 
kingdom ; and Edward, on the expiration of the truce, having now, 
by subsidies and frugality, collected some treasure, prepared himself 
for a new invasion of France (1359). It is unnecessary to follow 
the ravages of the English during this invasion, in which many of 
the French provinces were laid waste with fire and sword, and the 
people suffered incredible miseries. At length the dauphin agreed tc 
the terms of a peace, which was concluded at Bretigni near Chartres, 
on the following conditions (May 8, 1360). It was stipulated that, 
king John should be restored to his liberty, and should pay as his 
ransom three millions of crowns of gold, about 1,500,000 pounds of. 
our present money, which was to be discharged at different pay- 
ments; that Edward should for ever renounce all claim to the 
crown of France, and to the provinces of Normandy, Maine, ‘lov- 
raine, and Anjou, possessed by his ancestors; and should receive 
in exchange the provinces of Poitou, Xaintonge, |’Agenois, Perigord, 
the Limousin, Quercy, Rouergue, |’ Angoumois, and other districts 
in that quarter, together with Calais, Guisnes, Montreuil, and the 
county of Ponthieu, on the other side of France; that the full 
sovereignty of all these provinces, as well as that of Guienne, 
should be invested in the crown of England, and that France should. 
renounce all title to feudal jurisdiction, homage, or appeal from. 
them; that the king of Navarre should be restored to all his honours ; 
and possessions ; that Edward should renounce his confederacy with - 
the F'lemings, John his connexions with the Scots; that the disputes: | 
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concerning the succession of Brittany between the families of Blois 
tnd Montfort should be decided by arbiters appointed by the two 
kings ; and that forty hostages, such as should be agreed on, should be 
sent to Encland as a security for the exeoution of all these conditions, 
In consequence of this treaty the king of France was brought over 
to Calais, whither Edward also soon after repaired; and there both 
princes solemnly ratified the treaty. John was sent to Boulogne; 
the king accompanied him a mile on his journey, and the two 
monarchs parted with many professions, probably cordial and sin- 
cere, of mutual amity. In 1363 John came over to England, as 
he was unable to fulfil the terms of his release. He was lodged in 
the Savoy, the palace where he had resided during his captivity, 
and where he soon after sickened and died. John was succeeded 
on the throne by Charles the dauphin, a prince educated in the 
school of adversity, and well qualified, by his consummate prudence 
and experience, to repair all the losses which the kingdom had sus- 
tained from the errors of his two predecessors. 

§ 11. In 1867 the Black Prince marched into Castile, in order to 
restore Peter, surnamed the Cruel, who had been driven from the 
throne of that country by his natural brother, Henry, count of 
Transtamare, with the assistance of the French. Henry was de- 
feated by the English prince at Najara, and was chased off the field, 
with the loss of above 20,000 men. There perished only 4 knights 
and 40 private men on the side of the English. Peter, who so well 
merited the infamous epithet which he bore, purposed to murder 
all his prisoners in cold blood, but was restrained from this barbarity 
by the remonstrances of the prince of Wales. All Castile now 
submitted to the victor; Peter was restored to the throne; and 
Edward finished this perilous enterprise with his usual glory. But 
the barbarities exercised by Peter over his helpless subjects, whom 
he now regarded as vanquished rebels, revived all the animosity 
of the Castilians against him; and on the return of Henry of 
Transtamare, and some forces levied anew in France, the tyrant 
was again dethroned and was taken prisoner. His brother, in resent- 
ment of his cruelties, murdered him with his own hand; and was 
placed on the throne of Castile, which he transmitted to his pos- 
terity. The duke of Lancaster, who espoused in second marriage 
the eldest daughter of Peter, inherited only the empty title of that 
sovereignty, and, by claiming the succession, increased the animosity 
of the new king of Castile against England. 

But the prejudice which the affairs of prince Edward received 
from this splendid though imprudent expedition ended not with it. 
He had involved himself so much in debt by his preparations and 
the pay of his troops, that he found it necessary, on his return, to 
impose a new tax on his French subjects. This incident revived 
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the animosity of the Gascons, who were encouraged to carry their 
complaints to Charles, as to their lord paramount, against these 
oppressions of the English government. Charles, in open breach of 
the treaty of Bretigni, sent to the prince of Wales a summons to 
appear in his court at Paris, and there to justify his conduct towards 
his vassals, The prince replied that he would come to Paris; but it 
should be at the head of 60,000 men. Hence the war between the 
French and English broke out again; and Edward, by advice of 
parliament, resumed the title of king of France (1369). The French 
invaded the southern provinces ; and by means of their good con- 
duct, the favourable dispositions of the people, and the ardour of 
the French nobility, they made every day considerable progress 
against the English. The state of the prince of Wales’s health did 
not permit him to mount on horseback, or exert his usual activity ; 
and when he was obliged by his increasing infirmities to throw up 
the command and return to his native country, the affairs of the 
English ‘n the south of France seemed to be menaced with total ruin. 
Shortly before his departure Edward perpetrated an act of cruelty 
which is the greatest blot upon his fair name. Having retaken the 
town of Limoges, which had revolted from him, he ordered all the 
inhabitants to be butchered ; and being too ill to ride or walk, he 
was carried in a litter through the street to view the carnage. After 
the departure of the Black Prince the king endeavoured to send 
succours into Gascony ; but all his attempts, both by sea and land, 
proved unsuccessful, He was at last obliged, from the necessity of 
his affairs, to conclude a truce with the enemy, after almost all his 
ancient possessions in France had been ravished from him, except 
Bordeaux and Bayanne, and all his conquests except Calais. 

§ 12. The decline of the king’s life was thus exposed to many 
mortifications, and corresponded not to the splendid and noisy scenes 
which had filled the beginning and the middle of it. ‘This prince, 
who during the vigour of his age had been chiefly occupied in the 
‘pursuits of war and ambition, began at an unseasonable period to 
indulge himself in pleasure; and being now a widower, he attached 
himself to one Alice Perrers, who acquired a great ascendant over 
him, and, by her influence, gave such general disgust, that, in order 
to satisfy the parliament, he was obliged to remove her from court. 
The prince of Wales, after a lingering illness, died in the 46th year of 
his age (June 8, 1876). His valour and military talents formed the 
smallest part of his merit: his generosity, affability, and moderation, 
gained him the affections of all men; and he was qualified to throw 
a lustre, not only on that rude age in which he lived, but on the 
most shining period of ancient or modern history. He was buried 
in the cathedral of Canterbury, where his tomb is still shown. 
The king survived about a year the death of his son, and England 
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was deprived at once of both these princes, its chief ornament and 
support. He expired in the 65th year of his age, and the 51st of his 
reign (June 21, 1377), and was buried at Westminster. The people 
were then sensible, though too late, of the irreparable loss which they 
had sustained. The ascendant which the English then began to 
acquire over France, their rival and supposed national enemy, makes 
them cast their eyes on this period with great complacency, and 
sanctifies every measure which Edward embraced for that end. But 
the domestic government of this prince is really more admirable than 
his foreign victories; and England enjoyed, by the prudence and 
vigour of his administration, a longer interval of domestic peace and 
tranquillity than she had been blest with in any former period, or 
than she experienced for many ages after. He gained the affections 
of the great, yet curbed their licentiousness: he made them feel 
his power without their daring or even being inclined to murmur at 
it: his affable and obliging behaviour, his munificence and gencrosity, 
made them submit with pleasure to his dominion; his valour and 
conduct made them successful in most of their enterprises ; and their 
unquiet spirits, directed against a public enemy, had no leisure to 
breed those disturbances to which they were naturally so much 
inclined, and which the frame of the government seemed so much to 
authorize. This was the chief benefit which resulted from Edward’s 
victories and conquests. His foreign wars were in other respects 
neither founded in justice, nor directed to any salutary purpose. 

Edward had six sons and five daughters by his queen Philippa of 
Hainault. His sons were: 1. Edward, the Black Prince, who 
married Joan, daughter of his uncle the earl of Kent, who was be- 
headed in the beginning of this reign. She was first married to sir 
Thomas Holland, by whom she had children. By the prince of 
Wales she had a son Richard, who alone survived his father. 2. 
William, who died young. 3. Lionel, duke of Clarence, who left one 
daughter, Philippa, married to Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. 
4. John of Gaunt, so called from being born at Ghent, duke of 
Lancaster, and father of Henry 1V. 5. Edmund, duke of York. 6. 
‘homas, duke of Gloucester. 

§ 13. Conquerors, though usually the bane of human kind, proved 
often, in those feudal times, the most indulgent of sovereigns. Thev 
stood most in need of supplies from their people; and, not oemg 
able to compel them by force to submit to the necessary impositions, 
they were obliged to make them some compensation by equitable 
laws and popular concessions, This remark is in some measure 
justified by the conduct of Edward IIT. He took no steps of moment 
without consulting his parliament and obtaining their approbation, 
which he afterwards pleaded as a reason for their supporting his 
measures. The parliament, therefore, rose into greater consideration 
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during his reign, and acquired more regular authority, than in any 
former time,” 

One of the most popular laws enacted by any prince was the 
statute which passed in the twenty-fifth of this reign, and which 
limited the cases of high treason, before vague and uncertain, to 
three principal heads—conspiring the death of the king, levying war 
against him, and adhering to his enemies. 

The magnificent castle of Windsor was built by Edward III., and 
his method of conducting the work may serve as a specimen of the 
condition of the people in that age. Instead of engaging workmen 
by contracts and wages, he assessed every county in England to send 
him a certain number of masons, tilers, and carpenters, as if he had 
been levying an army. 

It is easy to imagine that a prince of so much sense and spirit as 
Edward would be no slave to the court of Rome. Though the old 
tribute was paid during some years of his minority, he afterwards 
withheld it; and when the pope, in 1367, threatened to cite him to 
the court of Rome for default of payment, he laid the matter before 
his parliament. That assembly unanimously declared that king 
John could not, without a national consent, subject his kingdom to 
a foreign power; and that they were therefore determined to support 
their sovereign against this unjust pretension. During this reign 
the statute of provisors was enacted, rendering it penal to procure 
any presentations to benefices from the court of Rome, and securing 
the rights of all patrons and electors, which had been extremely 
encroached on by the pope. By a subsequent statute, every person 
was outlawed who carried any cause by appeal to the court of Rome. 

Edward IT]. may be called the father of English commerce. He 
encouraged Flemish weavers to settle in his kingdom, and protected 
them against the selfishness of the English weavers. Wool was the 
chief article of export and source of revenue. The merchants carried 
on an extensive trade with the Baltic. The use of the French 
language in pleadings and public deeds was abolished in this reign f 
but the first English paper which we meet with in Rymer is in 
the year 1386, during the reign of Richard IT. 

§ 14. Ricnarp II., 1377-1399.—Richard I]., son of the Black 
Prince, upon whom the crown devolved, was born at Bordeaux in 
1366, and was therefore now only 11 years of age; and the Lords, 
on the petition of the House of Commons, who were now beginning 
to take a greater share in public affairs, elected a council to conduct 
the ordinary course of business, Richard was crowned at West- 
minster July 16. 

The first three or four years of Richard’s reign passed without 
anything memorable taking place except some fruitless expeditions 

* See Notes and Illustrations to chap. xii.: on the Parliament. 
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against France. ‘lhe expenses of these armaments, and the usual 
want of economy attending a minority, much exhausted the English 
treasury, and obliged the parliament, besides making some alterations 
in the councils, to impose a new and unusual tax of three groats on 
every person, male and female, above fifteen years of age; and they 
ordained that, in levying that tax, the opulent should relieve the poor 
by an equitable compensation. This imposition produced a mutiny. 
The first disorder was raised in a village of Essex, and Kent soon 
followed the example. The tax-gatherers came to the house of a tiler 
in Dartford and demanded payment for his daughter, whom he as- 
serted to be below the age assigned by the statute. One of these 
fellows offered to produce a very indecent proof to the contrary, 
and at the same time laid hold of the maid, which the father re- 
senting, immediately knocked out the ruffian’s brains with his 
hammer. The bystanders applauded the action, and exclaimed 
that it was full time for the people to take vengeance on their 
tyrants, and to vindicate their native liberty. They immediately 
flew to arms: the whole neighbourhood joined in the sedition: the 
flame spread in an instant over the county: it soon propagated 
itself into those of Hertford, Surrey, Sussex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Cambridge, and Lincoln. Before the government had the least 
warning of the danger, the disorder had grown beyond control or 
opposition: the populace had shaken off all regard to their former 
masters ; and being headed by the most audacious and criminal of 
their associates, who assumed the feigned names of Wat Tyler, Jack 
Straw, Hob Carter, and Tom Miller, by which they were fond of 
denoting their mean origin, they committed everywhere the most 
outrageous violence on such of the gentry or nobility as kad the mis- 
fortune to fall into their hands. 

The mutinous populace, amounting to 100,000 men, assembled on 
Blackheath, 12th June, 1381, under their leadera Tyler and Straw, 
where they were addressed by one John Ball, an itinerant preacher, 
‘who took for his text the following lines : 


When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ? 


They broke into the city, burned the duke of Lancaster's palace 
of the Savoy, cut off the heads of all the gentlemen whom they laid 
hold of, and pillaged the warehouses of the rich merchants, A 
great body of them quartered themselves at Mile End; and the king, 
finding no defence in the Tower, was obliged to <o out to them and 
ask their demands. They required a general pardon, the abolition of 
slavery, freedom of commerce in market towns without toll or im- 
post, and a fixed rent on lands, instead of the services due by villain- 
age. These requests were complied with ; charters to that purpose 
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were granted them; and this body immediately dispersed and re- 
turned to their several homes. 

During this transaction another body of the rebels had broken into 
the ‘lower, had murdered Simon of Sudbury the archbishop of Canter- 
bury and chancellor, with Sir Robert Hales, the treasurer, and some 
other persons of distinction, and continued their ravages in the city. 
The next morning the king, passing along Smithfield, very slenderly 
guarded, met with Wat'l'yler, at the head of these rioters, and entered 
into a conference with him, ‘T’yler, having ordered his companions to — 
retire till he should give them a signal, after which they were to 
murder all the company except the king himself, whom they were to 
detain prisoner, feared not to come into the midst of the royal retinue. 
He there behaved himself in such a manner, that Walworth, the mayor 
of London, not able to bear his insolence, drew his sword and struck 
hin so violent a blow as brought him to the ground, where he was 
instantly despatched by others of the king’s attendants. The mu- 
tineers, seeiny their leader fall, prepared themselves for revenge; and 
this whole company, with the king himself, had undoubtedly perished 
on the spot, had it not been for an extraordinary presence of mind 
which Richard discovered on the occasion. He ordered his company 
to stop; he advanced alone towards the enraged multitude; and 
accosting them with an affable and intrepid countenance, he asked 
them, ‘‘ What is the meaning of this disorder, my good people? Are 
ye angry that ye have lost your leader? JI am your king: I will be 
your leader.” The populace, overawed by his presence, implicitly 
followed him: he led them into the fields, to prevent any disorder 
which might have arisen by their continuing in the city: being there 
joined by sir Robert Knollys, and a body of well-armed veteran 
soldiers, who had been secretly drawn together, he strictly prohibited 
that officer from falling on the rioters and committing an undis- 
tinguished slaughter upon them ; and he peaceably dismissed them 
with the same charters which had been granted to their fellows. 
Soon after the nobility and gentry, hearing of the king’s danger, in 
which they were all involved, flocked to London with their adherents 
and retainers, and Richard took the field at the head of an army 
40,000 strong. It then behoved all the rebels to submit: the charters 
of enfranchisement and pardon were revoked by parliament; the low 
people were reduced to the same slavish condition as before; and 
several of the ringleaders were severcly punished for the late dis- 
orders. Some were even executed without process or form of law. 

§ 15. A youth of sixteen (which was at this time the king's age), 
who had discovered so much courage, presence of mind, and address, 
raised great expectations in the nation ; but in proportion as Richard 
advanced in years these hopes vanished ; and his want of capacity, 
at least of sclid judgment, appeared in every enterprise which he 
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attempted. In 1885 he undertook an expedition against the Scots, 
who had risen with the assistance of the French. Buf though he 
advanced towards Edinburgh with an army of 60,000 men, and 
destroyed in his way all the towns and villages on each ‘side of him, 
his impatience to return to England and enjoy his usual pleasures 
and amusements outweighed every consideration, and he led back 
his army without effecting anything by all these mighty prepara- 
tions. 

The subjection in which Richard was held by his uncles, particu- 
larly by the duke of Gloucester, a prince of ambition and genius, was 
extremely disagrecable to the king, and he soon attempted to shake 
off the yoke imposed upon him. Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, 
a young man of a noble family, of an agreeable figure, but of dis- 
solute manners, had acquired an entire ascendant over him, and 
governed him with an absolute authority. The jealousy of power 
immediately produced an animosity between the minion and his 
creatures on the one hand, and the princes of the blood and chief 
nobility on the other ; and the usual complaints against the insolence 
of favourites were loudly echoed and greedily received in every part 
of the kingdom. Their first attempts were directed against the 
king’s ministers; and Michael de la Pole, the chancellor, lately 
created earl of Suffolk, was, at the instigation of the duke of Glou- 
cester, impeached and condemned by the parliament on somewhat fri- 
volous charges (1386). Gloucester and his associates next attacked the 
king himself and his royal dignity, and framed a commission, which 
was ratified by parliament, by which a council of regency was 
formed with the duke of Gloucester at the head, to which the sove- 
reign power was transferred. In the following year, Richard, having 
obtained from his judges, whom he met at Nottingham, a declaration 
that the commission was derogatory to the royalty and prerogative 
of the king, attempted to recover his power ; but. the duke of Glou- 
cester and his adherents took up arms, defeated the forees of the 
king, and executed and banished his adherents. Robert de Vere, 
whom the king had created duke of Ireland, fled into the Low 
Countries, where he died in exile a few years after. 

§ 16. In less than a twelvemonth, however, Richard, who was in 
his twenty-third year, declared in council, that, as he had now attained 
the full age which entitled him to govern by his own authority his 
kingdom and houschold, he resolved to exercise his right of sove- 
reignty; and he proceeded to change all his ministers (1889). Even 
the duke of Gloucester was removed for a time from the council; 
and no opposition was made to these great changes. It is not easy 
for us to assign the reason of this unexpected event. The duke 
of Lancaster returned soon after from Spain; having resigned to 
his rival all pretensions to the crown of Castile, upon payment of 
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a large sum of money, and having married his daughter, Philippa, to 
the king of Portugal. The authority of this prince served to counter- 
balance that of the duke of Gloucester, and secured the power of 
Richard, who paid great court to his eldest uncle, by whom he had 
never been offended, and whom he found more moderate in his 
temper than the younger. 

The wars, meanwhile, which Richard had inherited with his crown, 
still continued, though interrupted by frequent truces, according to 
the practice of that age, and conducted with little vigour, by reason 
of the weakness of all parties. ‘The French war was scarcely heard 
of; the tranquillity of the northern borders was only interrupted by 
one inroad of the Scots, which proceeded more from a rivalship 
between the two martial families of Percy and Douglas than from 
any national quarrel: a fierce battle or skirmish, celebrated in the 
ballad of ‘ Chevy Chase,’ was fought at Otterbourne, in which young 
Percy, surnamed Hotspur, from his impetuous valour, was taken. 
prisoner, and Douglas slain; and the victory remained undecided. 
Some insurrections of the Irish obliged the king to make an expe- 
dition into that country, which he reduced to obedience; and he 
recovered, in some degree, by this enterprise, his character of courage, 
which had suffered a little by the inactivity of his reign. At last the 
English and French courts began to think in earnest of a lasting 
peace, but found it so difficult to adjust their opposite pretensions, 
that they were content to establish a truce of 25 years: and to render 
the amity between the two crowns more durable, Richard, who had 
lost his first consort, Anne of Bohemia, was affianced to Isabella, the 
daughter of Charles (1396). Meanwhile the duke of Gloucester, taking 
advantage of the king’s indolent character, and his addiction to low 
pleasures, resumed his plots and cabals. The king, seeing that either 
his own or his uncle’s ruin was inevitable, caused Gloucester to be 
unexpectedly arrested; to be hurried on board a ship which was 
lying in the river; and to be carried over to Calais, where alone he 
could safely be detained in custody. The earls of Arundel and 
Warwick were seized at the same time: the malcontents, so suddenly 
deprived of their leaders, were astonished and overawed ; and the con- 
currence of the dukes of Lancaster and York in those measures 
bereaved them of all possibility of resistance. A parliament was 
immediately summoned, which passed whatever acts the king was 
pleased to dictate to them: they annulled for ever the commis- 
sion which usurped upon the royal authority, and they declared 
it treasonable to attempt, in any future period, the revival of any 
similar commission. The Commons then preferred an impeachment 
against Fitz-Alan, archbishop of Canterbury, and brother to Arundel, 
and accused him for his concurrence in procuring the illegal com- 
miasion, and in attainting the king’s ministers. The primate pleaded 
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guilty; but as he was protected by the ecclesiastical privileges, the 
king was satisfied with a sentence which banished him the kingdom 
and sequestered his temporalities. An accusation was prescnted 
against the duke of Gloucester and the earls of Arundel and War- 
wick by several of the nobles. The earl of Arundel was condemned 
and executed; the earl of Warwick was, on account of his submis- 
sive behaviour, pardoned as to his life, but doomed to perpetual 
banishment in the Isle of Man. A warrant was next issued to 
the earl marshal, governor of Calais, to bring over the duke ot 
Gloucester, in order to his trial; but the governor returned for 
answer that the duke had died suddenly of an apoplexy in that 
fortress. In the subsequent reign proofs were produced in parliament 
that he had been suffocated with pillows by his keepers; and it 
appeared that the king, apprehensive lest the public trial and exe- 
cution of so popular a prince and so near a relation might prove both 
dangerous and invidious, had taken this base method of gratifying, 
and, as he fancied, concealing his revenge upon him. 

§ 17. The death of the duke of Lancaster in 1899 involved the 
king in fresh troubles. Lancaster’s son and successor had been 
banished by Richard for 10 years, in order to prevent a duel between 
him and the duke of Norfolk; and on his father’s death Richard 
seized his estates. Henry, the new duke, had acquired, by his 
conduct and abilities, the esteem of the public; he was connected 
with most of the principal nobility by blood, alliance, or friendship ; 
and as the injury done him by the king might in its consequences 
affect all of them, he easily brought them, by a sense of common 
interest, to take part in his resentment. Embarking at Nantes 
with a retinue of 60 persons, among whom were the archbishop 
of Canterbury and the young earl of Arundel, nephew to that 
prelate, he landed at Ravenspur in Yorkshire, and was immediately 
joined by the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, two of the 
most potent barons in England. The malcontents in all quarters 
flew to arms: London discovered the strongest symptoms of its dis- 
position to mutiny and rebellion: and Henry’s army, increasing on 
every day’s march, soon amounted to the number of 60,000 com- 
batants. Richard was at this time absent on an expedition into 
Ireland. His uncle, the duke of York, whom he had left guardian o1 
the realm, assembled an army of 40,000 men, but found them entirel y 
destitute of zeal and attachment to the royal cause, and soon aftcr 
openly joined the duke of Lancaster, who was now entirely master 
of the kingdom. The king, receiving intelligence of this invasion 
and insurrection, hastened over from Ireland and landed at Milford 
Haven; but being deserted by his troops, was taken prisoner and 
carried first to Flint Castle and afterwards to London. The duke of 
Lancaster now began to carry his viewe to the crown itself, He 
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first extorted a resignation from Richard (Sept. 29); but as he 
knew that this deed would plainly appear the result of force and 
fear, he also purposed, notwithstanding the danger of the precedent 
to himself and his posterity, to have him solemnly deposed in par- 
liament for his alleged tyranny and misconduct. A charge, con- 
sisting of 33 articles, was accordingly drawn up against him and 
presented fo that assembly, in which the exertion of arbitrary pre- 
rogatives was imputed to him : such as the dispensing power, levy- 
ing purveyance, employing the marshal’s court, extorting loans, 
granting protections from lawsuits, &c. The charge was not can- 
vassed, nor examined, nor disputed in either House, and seemed to 
be received with universal approbation, Richard was deposed by 
the suffrages of both Houses; and the throne being now vacant, the 
duke of Lancaster stepped forth, and having crossed himself on the 
forehead and on the breast, and called upon the name of Christ, pro- 
nounced these words :—‘‘ In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, I, Henry of Lancaster, challenge this realm of England, and 
the crown, with all the members and appurtenances, as that I am 
descended by right line of blood, coming from the good lord king 
Henry III., and through that right that God of his grace hath sent 
me, with help of my kin and of my friends, to recover it; the which 
realm was in point to be undone for default of governance, and un- 
doing of good laws.” In order to understand this speech, it must 
be observed that there was a silly story received among some of the 
lowest vulgar, that Edmond, earl of Lancaster, son of Henry III., 
was really the elder brother of Edward I.; but that, by reason of 
some deformity in his person, he had been postponed in the succes- 
sion, and his younger brother imposed on the nation in his stead. 
As the present duke of Lancaster inherited from Edmond by his 
mother, this genealogy made him the true heir of the monarchy,* 
and it is therefore insinuated in Henry’s speech ; but the absurdity 
was too gross to be openly avowed either by him or by the parlia-: 


* He was descended from Henry III. both by father and mother. 


sence | Hil. 
eee ae | 
peas I. king. Edmond, a of Lancaster. 
Edward eo king. Henry, earl of Lancaster. 
Edward ILL. king. Henry, duke of Lancaster. 


{ 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster— Blanche, duchess of Lancaster. 
| 
Henry IV. 


There could be no doubt that the rightful heir to the crown, on the deposi- 
tion of Richard, was the earl of March, then a child, the grandson of Lionel, 
duke of Clarence. See genealogical table, p. 134. 
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ment, The case is the same with regard to his right of conquest: 
he was a subject who rebelled against his sovereign; he entered the 
kingdom with a retinue of no more than sixty persons; he could 
not therefore be the conqueror of England; and this right is accord- 
ingly insinuated, rot avowed. But no objection was taken to the 
claims of Henry ; and the unanimous voice of Lords and Commons 
placed him on the throne (Sept. 30). Henry, in six days after, called 
together, without any new election, the same members; and this 
assembly he denominated a new parliament. They were employed 
in the usual task of reversing every deed of the opposite party. On 
the motion of the earl of Northumberland, the House of Peers 
resolved unanimously that Richard should be imprisoned under a 
secure guard in some secret place, and should be deprived of all com- 
merce with any of his friends or partisans. It was easy to foresee 
that he would not long remain alive in the hands of such barbarous 
and sanguinary enemies. The exact manner of his death is un- 
known, for the common account that he was murdered at Pomfret 
by Sir Piers Exton rests on no sufficient evidence. The corpse was 
exhibited for two days in St. Paul’s church (March 12, 1400). 
He died in the 34th year of his age, and the 23rd of his reign. He 
left no posterity, either legitimate or illegitimate. He appears to 
have been a weak prince, and unfit for government, less for want of 
natural parts and capacity than of solid judgment and a good educa- 
tion. He was violent in his temper, profuse in his expense, fond of 
idle show and magnificence, devoted to favourites, and addicted to 
pleasure ; passions, all of them, the most inconsistent with a prudent 
economy, and consequently dangerous in a@ limited and mixed 
government. The last two years of his reign were altogether tyran- 
nical; and his deposition, like the subsequent one of James II., 
seems to have been necessary for the preservation of national liberty. 
“The sincere concurrence,” observes Mr. Hallam (Middle Ages, vol, 
iii, p. 81), ‘which most of the prelates and nobility, with the mass 
of the people, gave to changes that could not be otherwise effected by 
one 80 unprovided with foreign support as Henry, prove this revolu- 
tion to have been, if not an indispensable, yet a national act, and 
should prevent our considering the Lancastrian kings as usurpers of 
the throne.” 

§ 18. There was a sensible decay of ecclesiastical authority during 
this period. The disgust which the laity had received from the 
numerous usurpations both of the court of Rome and of their own 
clergy had very much weaned the kingdom from superstition ; and 
strong symptoms appeared, from time to time, of a general desire to 
shake off the bondage of the Romish church, John Wickliffe, a 
secular priest educated at Oxford, began, in the latter end of Edward 
ITI., to spread the doctrine of reformation by his discourses, sermons, 
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and writings; and he made many disciples among men of all ranks 
and stations. Wickliffe himself, as well as his disciples, who re- 
ceived the name of Wickliffites, or Lollards, was distinguished by a 
great austerity of life and manners. His doctrines, being derived 
from his search into the Scriptures and into ecclesiastical antiquity, 
were nearly the same with those which were propagated by the 
reformers in the sixteenth century; he only carried some of them 
further than was done by the more sober part of these reformers. 
The duke of Lancaster encouraged the principles of Wickliffe; and 
he made no scruple, as well as lord Perey, the marshal, to appear 
openly in court with him, when cited before the tribunal of the bishop 
of London, in order to give him countenance upon his trial, The 
clergy, we may well believe, were more wanting in power than in 
inclination to punish this new heresy, which struck at all their 
credit, possessions, and authority. But, besides this defect of power 
in the church, which saved Wickliffe, that reformer himself, not- 
withstanding his enthusiasm, seems not to have been actuated by the 
spirit of martyrdom; and, in all subsequent trials before the prelates, 
he so explained away his doctrine by tortured meanings as to render 
it quite innocent and inoffensive. Most of his followers imitated his 
cautious disposition, and saved themselves either by recantations or 
explanations. He died of a palsy, in the year 1385, at his rectory 
at Lutterworth, in the county of Leicester. Geoffrey Chaucer, who 
flourished at this time, and who may be regarded as the father of 
English poetry, was a follower of Wickliffe. 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


A.Ds 1 a.D. 

1327. Accession of Edward ITI. 1361. Another great pestilence. 

1333. Battle of Halidon Hill and defeat | 1367. The Rluck Prince gains the battle 
of the Scots. of Najara in Spain. 

1840. Naval victory over the French at | 1369. A third great pestilence. 
Sluys. 1376. Death of the Black Prince. 

1346. The French defeated av Crecy. ; 1377. Death of Edward II1., and acces- 
The Scots defeated at Neville's sion of Richard II. 
Cross. 1381. Rebellion of Jack Straw, Wat 

1347. Calais taken. Tyler, and others. 

1349. A great pestilence. : 1397. Captivity and murder of the 

1356. The French defeated by the duke of Gloucester, the king’s 
Black Prince at Poitiers. The uncle, 

. French king captured. 1399. Invasion of Henry, duke of Lan- 
1360. Peace concluded with France at caster. Capture and deposition 


bretigny. of Richard Ii. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A. DEATH OF RICHARD 1). 


All the contemporary English autho- 
rities, to the number of more than a 
dozen, agree that Richard died of star- 
vation, either forced or voluntary, after 
a few wonths’ imprisonment. The 
French chroniclers assert that he was 
violently murdered, still, however, 
agreeing in the fact of his death. On 
the other hand, three or four Scotch 
writers, of whom the principal are 
Wiuton and Bower, assert that he 
escaped, from Pomfret to the Western 
Isles of Scotland; that he was there 
recognised and carried to the court of 
Robert IIT. ; and that he lived under 
that monarch and the Regent Albany 
till 1419, when he died at Stirling. 

The truth of the Scotch account has 
been maintained at great length by Mr. 
Tytler (Hist. of Scotland, vol, tii. App.), 
who has been followed by Mr. Williams 
(Preface to the Chronicgue dela Traison 
et Mort de Richart IT, published by the 
Eng. Historical Soc. 1846) and a few 
others. That a person pretending to be 
Richard was maintained in Scotland is 
sufficiently clear; but an examination 
of the evidence has failed to convince 
us that it was the deposed English 
monarch, 


B. STATUTE OF PREMUNIRE. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


This statute, passed 16 Ric. IIl.c. 5 | 
- assisting therein, shall be put out of 


‘the king’s protection, their lands and 


fa. v. 1393 ), Was enacted to check the 
exorbitant power claimed and exercised 
by the Pope in England. 
called from the words of the writ used 
tor the citation of a party who had 


broken the statute: “ premunire facias - 
‘ made out against them, as in any other 


‘ cases Of provisors.” 


dA. #.,” cause A. B. to be forewarned 
that he appear before us to answer the 
contempt with which he stands charged. 
Hence the word praemunire denomi- 
nated, in common speech, not only the 
writ, but also the offenge of maintaining 


Jt was so | 


the papal power. ‘ The original mean- 
ing says Blackstone, “of the offence 
which we call pramunire, is introduc. 
ing a foreign power into this land, and 
creating tmperium in imperio, by pay- 
ing that obedience to papal process 
which constitutionally belonged to the 
king alone, long before the Reformati)n 
in the reign of Henry VIII.” Though 
the statute of 16 Ric, II. c. 5 is usually 
called the statute of Preemunire, several 
others of a similar kind had been 
enacted in preceding reigns. The 35 
Fdw. I. was the first statute made 
against papal provisions, the name 
applied to a previous nomination to 
certain benefices, of which the Pope 
claimed the patronage, by a kind of 
anticipation, before they became actu- 
ally void, though afterwards indis- 
criminately applied to any kind of 
patronage exerted or usurped by the 
Pope. In the reign of Edward III. 
more stringent laws were enacted 
against papal provisions; and in 40 
Edw. III. it was enacted that king 
John’s donation to the Pope was null 
and void, being without the concurrence 
of parliament. The 16 Ric. II. c. 3 
enacts that ‘‘ whoever procures at 
Rome, or elsewhere, any translations, 
processes, excommunications, bulls, 
instruments, or other things, which 
touch the king, against him, his crown, 
and realm, and all persons aiding and 


goods forfeited to the king’s use, and 


they shall be attached by their bodies 
_ to answer to the king and his council : 


or process of premunire factas shall be 


{n the reign of 


' Henry VIL. the penalties of pramunire 
were extended still further against the 


authority ofthe Pope. See the Student's 
Blackstone by Kerr, p. 404 seq. 





Henry EV. and his queen Joan of Navarre, from their monument at Canterbury 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER. HENRY IV., HENRY V., HENRY VI. 


a.D. 1899-1461. 


§ 1. Accession of Henry IV. Insurrections. Persecution of the Lollards. 


§ 2. Rebellions of the earl of Northumberland. Battle of Shrewsbury. 
§ 5. Foreign transactions, Captivity of James of Scotland. Death and 
character of the king. § 4. Accession of Henry V. His reformation. 
§ 5. Proceedings against the Lollards. Sir John Oldcastle. § 6. Invasion 
of France. Battle of Agincourt. § 7. New invasion of France. Conquest 
of Normandy. Treaty of Troyes and marriage of Henry with Catherine of 
France. § 8. Further conquests of Henry V. His death and character. 
$9. Henry VI. Settlement of the government. French affairs. § 10, 
Siege of Orleans. Joan d’Are. § 11. Charles VII. crowned at Rheims. 
Henry VI. crowned at Paris. § 12. Capture, trial, and execution of the 
Maid of Orleans. § 13. Treaty of Arras. Death of Bedford. § 14. 
Marriage of Henry VI. Death of the duke of Gloucester. The English 
expelled from France. § 15. Claim of the duke of York to the crown. 
His powerful connexions. § 16, Unpopularity of the government. Suftolk 
accused and executed. § 17. Insurrection of Jack Cade. Disaffection of 
the commons. Rising of the duke of York. § 18. The duke of York pro- 
tector. First battle of St. Albans. § 19. Civil war. Decision of the house 
of Peers. Battle of Wakefield and death of the duke of York. § 20. Second 
battle of St. Albans, Epwarp IV, saluted king by the citizens of London. 


€ 1. Henry IV,, 1399-1413.—This monarch was born at Boling- 
broke in Lincolnshire, in 1866. He was declared king, as we have 
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already seen, Sept. 30, 1899. The rightful heir to the crown, 
Edinund Mortimer, earl of March, was a child of only seven years old, 
and was detained by Henry in an honourable custody at Windsoi 
Castle. 

Henry was hardly seated upon the throne before several earls 
favourable to Richard’s cause formed a conspiracy for seizing the 
king’s person, The plot was betrayed to the king by the earl of . 
Rutland (Jan. 4, 1400), and the conspirators perished on the scaffold. 
This unsuccessful: attempt hastened the death of Richard, who was 
shortly afterwards murdered, as narrated in the preceding chapter. 

Henry, finding himself possessed of the throne by so precarious a 
title, resolved, by every expedient, tu pay court to the clergy. There 
were hitherto no penal laws enacted against heresy ; but he engaged 
the parliament to pass a law that, when any heretic who relapsed or 
refused to abjure his opinions was delivered over to the secular arm 
by the bishop or his commissaries, he should be committed to the 
flames by the civil magistrate before the whole people. This weapon 
did not long remain unemployed in the hands of the clergy; and 
William Sautré, a clergyman in London, atoned for his erroncous 
opinions oy the penalty of fire (1401). 

The revolution in Iingland proved likewise the occasion of an 
insurrection in Wales, Owen Glendower, who. pretended to be 
descendea from the ancient princes of that country, and whose 
estates had been seized by lord Grey of Ruthyn, recovered possession 
by the sword. Henry sent assistance to Grey; the Welsh took part 
with Glendower ; and a troublesome and tedious war was kindled, 
in which lord Grey and sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle of the earl of 
March, were taken prisoners. As Henry dreaded and hated all the 
family of March, he allowed Mortimer to remain in captivity ; and 
though that nobleman was nearly allied to the Vercies, to whose 
assistance he himself had owed his crown, he refused to the earl of 
Northumberland permission to treat of his ransom with Glendower. 
To this disgust was soon added another. The Percies, in repulsing 
an inroad of the Scots, in 1402, captured earl Douglas and several 
other of the Scotch nobility. Henry sent the earl of Northumberland 
orders not to ransom his prisoners, which that nobleman regarded 
as his right by the laws of war received in that age. The king 
intended to detain them, that he might be able, by their means, to 
make an advantageous peace with Scotland. The Percics were like 
wise discontented by the withholding from them the sums due to 
them as wardens of the marches. 

§ 2. The factious disposition of the earl of Worcester, younger 
brother of Northumberland, and the impatient spirit of his son 
Harry Percy, surnamed Hotspur, inflamed the discontents of that 
nobleman; and the precarious title of Henry tempted him to seek 
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revenge, by overturning that throne which he had at first esta- 
blished. He entered into a correspondence with Glendower. He 
gave liberty to the earl of Douglas, and made an alliance with 
that martial chief; he roused up all his partisans to arms; and 
such unlimited authority at that time belonged to the great fami- 
lies, that the same men, whom a few years before he had conducted 
against Richard, now followed his standard in opposition to Henry. 
When war was ready to break out, Northumberland was seized 
with a sudden illness at Berwick; and young Percy, taking the 
command of the troops, about 12,000 in number, marched towards 
Shrewsbury, in order to join his forces with those of Glendower. 
The king, however, who had an army of about the same force on 
foot, attacked him before the junction could be effected (July 23, 
1403). We shall scarcely find any battle in those ages where the 
shock was more terrible and more constant, Henry exposed his 
person in the thickest of the fight; his gallant son, whose military ~ 
achievements were afterwards so renowned, and who here performed 
his noviciate in arms, signalised himself in his father’s footsteps, and 
even a wound which he received in the face with an arrow conld 
not oblige him to quit the field. Percy supported that fame which 
he had acquired in many a bloody combat; and Douglas, his ancient 
enemy and now his friend, still appeared his rival amidst the horror 
and confusion of the day. But while the armies were contending in 
this furious manner, the death of Percy, by an unknown hand, 
decided the victory, and the royalists prevailed. The loss was great 
on both sides, particularly in Percy’s army, of which about a third 
fell; but on the king’s side many persons of distinction were slain. 
The earls of Worcester and Douglas were taken prisoners. The 
former was beheaded at Shrewsbury, the latter was treated with the 
courtesy due to his rank and merit. The earl of Northumberland 
was tried by his peers and condemned in a fine, which, however, the 
king remitted. 

Two years afterwards Northumberland again rose in rebellion, and 
was joined by Thomas Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, and Richard 
Scrope, archbishop of York. But they acted without concert. The 
archbishop and Nottingham were seized by a stratagem of Ralph 
Neville, earl of Westmoreland, though the latter was at the head of 
an inferior force, were tried, condemned, and executed. This was the 
first instance in English history in which an archbishop perished by 
the hands of the executioner (1405), Northumberland escaped into 
Scotland; but in 1407, having eniered the northern counties in 
hopes of raising the people, he was defeated and slain at Bramham 
by sir Thomas Rokesby, sheriff of Yorkshire. The only domestic 
enemy now remaining was Glendower, over whom the prince of 
Wales: had obtained some advantages; but the Welsh leader con- 
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trived to protract the struggle for some years after the death of 
Henry IV. 

§ 3. The remaining transactions of this reign are not of much 
interest. In 1407 fortune gave Henry an advantage over that 
neighbour who, by his situation, was most enabled to disturb his 
government. Robert HI., king of Scots, was a prince, though of 
slender capacity, extremely innocent and inoffensive in his conduct : 
but Scotland, at that time, was still less fitted than England for 
cherishing or even enduring sovereigns of that character. The duke 
of Albany, Robert’s brother, a prince of more abilities, at least of a 
more boisterous and violent disposition, had assumed the govern- 
ment of the state; and not satisfied with present authority, he 
entertained the criminal purpose of extirpating his brother’s children, 
and of acquiring the crown to his own family. He threw into prison 
David, his eldest nephew, who there perished by hunger: James 
alone, the younger brother of David, stood between that tyrant and 
the throne; and king Robert, sensible of his son’s danger, embarked 
him on board a ship, with a view of sending him to France, and 
intrusting him to the protection of that friendly power. Unfortu- 
nately, the vessel was taken by the English ; prince James, a boy 
about nine years of age, was carried to London; and though there 
subsisted at that time a truce between the kingdoms, Henry refused 
to restore the young prince to his liberty. Robert, worn out with cares 
and infirmities, was unable to bear the shock of this last misfortune ; 
and he soon after died, leaving the government in the hands of the 
duke of Albany. But though the king, by detaining James in the 
English court, had shown himself somewhat deficient in generosity, 
he made ample amends by giving that prince an excellent education, 
which afterwards qualified him, when he mounted the throne, to re- 
form, in some measure, the rude and barbarous manners of his native 
country. A hostile feeling prevailed throughout this reign between 
England and France; but the civil disturbances in both nations pre- 
vented it from breaking out into any serious hostilities. The cause 
of the deposed and murdered Richard was warmly espoused by thc 
French court, but their zeal evaporated in menaces. Soon after his 
accession Henry, at the demand of Charles, had restored Isabella, the 
widow of the late king, but retained her dowry on the pretence of 
setting it off against the unpaid ransom of the French king John, 

The king’s health declined some months before his death. He 
was subject to fits, which bereaved him, for the time, of his senses; 
and though he was yet in the flower of his age, his end was visibly 
approaching. He expired at Westminster (March 20, 1418), in 
the 46th year of his age, and the 13th of his reign. The great 
popularity which Henry enjoyed before he «attained the crown, and 
which had so much aided him in the acquisitiun of it, was entirely 
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lost many years before the end of his reign; and he governed his 
people more by terror than by affection, more by his own policy than 
by their sense of duty or allegiance. But it must be owned that his 
prudence and vigilance and foresight in maintaining his power were: 
admirable ; his courage, both military and political, without blemish ; 
and he possessed many qualities which fitted him for his high station, 
and which rendered his usurpation of it rather salutary during his 
own reign to the English nation. The augmentation of the power 
of the Commons during this reign deserves notice, It was chiefly 
shown by the punishment which they awarded to sheriffs for making: 
false returns, by the increased freedom of debate, and by the control. 
which they exercised over the supplies. 

Henry was twice married: by his first wife, Mary de Bohun, 
daughter and co-heir of the earl of Hereford, he bad four sons, Henry 
his successor in the throne, Thomas duke of Clarence, John duke of 
Bedford, and Humphrey duke of Gloucester; and two daughters, 
Blanche and Philippa, the former married to the duke of Bavaria, 
the latter to the king of Denmark. His second wife, Jane, whom he 
married after he was king, and who was daughter of the king of 
Navarre, and widow of the duke of Brittany, brought him no issue. 

§ 4. Henry V., 1413-1422, was born at Monmouth, Aug. 9, 
1388. ‘he many jealousies to which Henry IV.’s situation naturally 
exposed him, had so infected his temper, that he had entertained 
unreasonable suspicions with regard to the fidelity of his eldest son ; 
and, during the latter years of his life, he had excluded that prince 
from all share in public business, and was even displeased to see him 
at the head of armies, where his martial talents, though useful to 
the support of government, acquired him a renown which he thought 
might prove dangerous to his own authority. 

The active spirit of young Henry had, during his father’s life, 
indulged in pleasure; but the common stories related by the chro- 
niclers of his riots and debaucheries are doubtless gross exaggerations. 
It is said that on one occasion a riotous companion of the prince’s 
had been indicted before Gascoigne, the chief justice, for some dis- 
orders, and Henry was not ashamed to appear at the bar with the 
criminal, in order to give him countenance and protection. Finding 
that his presence had not overawed the chief justice, he proceeded to 
insult the magistrate on his tribunal; but Gascoigne, mindful of the 
character which he then bore, and the majesty of the sovereign and 
of the laws which he sustained, ordered the prince to be carried to 
prison for his rude behaviour. The spectators were agreeably disap- 
pointed when they saw the heir of the crown submit peaceably to 
the sentence, make reparation for his error by acknowledging it, and 
check his impetuous nature in the midst of its extravagant career. 
The memory of this incident, and of many others of a like nature, 
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rendered the prospect of the future reign nowise disagreeable to the 
nation, and increased the joy which the death of so unpopular a prince 
as the late king naturally occasioned. The first steps taken by the 
young prince confirmed all those prepossessions entertained in his 
favour. He dismissed his former companions ; and retained in office 
the wise ministers of his father, including the chief justice. The 
king seemed ambitious to bury all party distinctions in oblivion ; 
and the defects of his title were forgotten amidst the personal regard 
which was universally paid to him. 

§ 5. There remained among the people only one party distinction. 
The Lollards were every day increasing in the kingdom, and were 
become a formed party, which appeared extremely dangerous to the 
church, and even formidable to the civil authority. The head of this 
sect was sir John Oldcastle (lord Cobham), a nobleman who had 
distinguished himself by his valour and his mflitary talents, and 
had on many occasions acquired the esteem both of the late and of 
the present king. Henry, after vainly endeavouring to reconcile 
him to the catholic faith, gave full reins to ecclesiastical severity 
against the inflexible heresiarch. Arundel, the primate, indicted 
Cobham; and, with the assistance of his three suffragans, the bishops 
of London, Winchester, and St. David’s, condemned him to the 
flames for his erroneous opinions. Cobham, who was confined in the 
Tower, made his escape before the day appointed for his execution, 
and, having raised his followers, made two desperate attempts to seize 
the king. But they were defeated by Henry’s vigilance; many of 
the Lollards were seized, and some executed (1414). Cobham 
himself, who made his escape by flight, was not brought to justice 
till four years after, when he was hanged as a traitor, and his body 
was burnt on the gibbet, in execution of the sentence pronounced 
against him as a heretic. This criminal design brought discredit 
upon the party, and checked the progress of the sect. 

§ 6. The disorders into which France was plunged through the 
lunacy of its monarch, Charles VI., and the consequent struggle for 
the regency between nts brother the duke of Orleans, and his cousin 
the duke of B urgundy,* which had resulted in open warfare, seemed 


* The following gencalogical table shows the relationship of these princes . — 


JOHN I. king of France. 
(Taken prisoner by Edward III.) 
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| | 
CHARLES V. Philip, duke of Burgundy, 
_ | d. 1404, 
{ | 
CHARLES VI. Louis, duke of Orleane, Joun, duke oh Burguacy 
' killed vee killed 2418. 
j 
CHARLES VII. Charles, duke of Orleans, Philip the Good, 


taken at Agincoart. duke of Burgundy. 
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to present a favourable opportunity for attack ; and Henry, impelled 
_ by the vigour of youth and the ardour of ambition, determined to 
carry violent war into that distracted kingdom (1415). A con- 
spiracy, which was happily detected in its infancy, to place the carl 
of March upon the throne, detained the king awhile. The earl of 
Cambridge, lord Scrope, and sir Thomas Grey, the chief conspira- 
tors, were arrested, and the king, after trying them in an irregular 
manner, and procuring their execution, granted the earl of March 
a general pardon, Then, trusting to the assistance of the duke of 
Burgundy, who had been secretly soliciting the alliance of England, 
but without establishing any concert with him, he put to sea, and 
landed near Harfleur, at the head of an army of 6000 men at arms and 
24,000 foot, mostly archers. That town was at last obliged to capitu- 
late (Sept. 22); but the fatigues of this siege and the unusual heat of 
the season had so wasted the English army, that Henry could enter 
on no further enterprise, and was obliged to think of returning into 
England, He had dismissed his transports, and therefore determined 
on marching by land to Calais, although a French army of 14,000 
men at arms, and 40,000 foot, was by this time assembled in Nor- | 
mandy. That he might not discourage his army by the appearance 
of flight, or expose them to those hazards which naturally attend 
precipitate marches, he made slow and deliberate journeys till he 
reached the Somme, and after encountering many difficulties and 
hardships he was so dexterous or so fortunate as to seize by surprise 
a passage near St. Quentin which had not been sufficiently guarded ; 
and he safely carried over his army. Henry then bent his march 
northwards to'Calais; but he was still exposed to great and imminent 
danger from the enemy, who had also passed the Somme, and threw 
themselves full in his way, with a purpose of intercepting his retreat. 
After he had passed the small river of Ternois, at Blangi, he was 
surprised to observe from the heights the whole French army drawn 
up in the plains of Agincourt, and so posted that it was impossible for 
him to proceed on his march without coming to an engagement. The 
enemy was four times more numerous, as half the English who had 
landed at Harfleur had perished ; was headed by the dauphin and all the 
princes of the blood; and was plentifully supplied with provisions of 
every kind. Henry’s situation was exactly similar to that of Edward 
at Crécy, and that of the Black Prince at Poitiers, and he observed 
the same prudent conduct which had been followed by these great 
commanders: he drew up his army on a narrow ground between two 
woods, which guarded each flank, and he patiently expected in that 
posture the attack of the enemy (Oct. 25, 1415). The French 
archers on horseback and their men at arms, crowded in their ranks, 
advanced upon the English archers, who had fixed palisadoes in their 
front to break the impression of the euemy, and who safely pliod 
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them from behind that defence with a shower of arrows which 
nothing could resist. The clay soil, moistened by some rain which _ 
had lately fallen, proved another obstacle to the force of the French 
cavalry: the wounded men and horses discomposed their ranks: the 
harrow compass in which they were pent hindered them from reco- 
vering any order: the whole army was a scene of confusion, terror, 
and dismay: and Henry, perceiving his advantage, ordered the 
English archers, who were light and unencumbered, to advance upon 
the enemy and seize the moment of victory. They fell with their 
battle-axes upon the French, who, in their present posture, were 
incapable either of flying or of making defence: they hewed them in 
pieces without resistance: and being seconded by the men at arms, 
who also pushed on against the enemy, they covered the field with 
the killed, wounded, dismounted, and overthrown. No battle was 
ever more fatal to France by the number of princes and nobility 
slain or taken prisoners, Among the prisoners were the dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon. The killed are computed, on the whole, to 
have amounted to 10,000 men; and Henry was master of 14, 000 
prisoners, The loss of the English was very small; but the common 
statement that only 40 perished is scarcely credible. Henry, not 
being in a condition to pursue his victory, interrupted not his march 
a moment after the battle; be carried his prisoners to Calais, thence 
to England, and concluded a truce with the enemy. 

§ 7. But during this interruption of hostilities from Ingland, 
France was exposed to all the furies of civil war; and the several 
parties became every day more enraged against each other. In con- 
sequence of the capture of the duke of Orleans at Agincourt, the 
count of Armagnac, his father-in-law, became the lead of his party 
(hence called the Armagnacs), and waycreated constable of France. 
The duke of Burgundy, who had aspired to this dignity, formed an 
alliance with the English ; and his power was strengthened by the 
accession of Isabella, the queen, who had formerly been his enemy, 
but who had now quarrelled with the Armagnacs, ‘The dauphin 
sided with the latter; and open war broke out between the two 
factions. Whilst the country was so ill-prepared to resist a foreign 
enemy, Henry landed in Normandy at the head of 25,000 men 
(August 1, 1417), and met with no considerable opposition from any 
quarter. He made himself master of Falaise; Evreux and Caen sub- 
mitted to him; and having subdued all the lower Normandy, and 
having received a reinforcement of 15,000 men from England, he 
formed the siege of Rouen, which he took after an obstinate defence 
(1418). But “Henry still continued to negotiate, and had almost 
arranged some advantageous terms, when the duke of Burgundy 
secretly finished a treaty with the dauphin; and these two princes 
ugreed to share the royal authority during king Charles’s lifetime, 
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and to unite their arms in order to expel foreign enemies. ‘This alli- 

ance seemed at first to cut off from Henry all hopes of further success, 

but the treacherous assassination of the duke of Burgundy soon atter- 

wards by the partisans of the dauphin opened the way to a new and 

still more favourable arrangement. Philip, count of Charolois, now 

duke of Burgundy, thought himself bound by every tie of honour and 

of duty to revenge the murder of his father, and to prosecute ths 

assassins to the utmost extremity. A league was immediately con- 
cluded at Arras between him and Henry, by which the duke of 
Burgundy, without stipulating anything for himself except the 
prosecution of his father’s murderers, and the marriage of the duke 
of Bedford with his sister, was willing to sacrifice the kingdom to 
Henry’s ambition; and he agreed to every demand made by that 
monarch. In order to finish this astonishing treaty, which was to 
- transfer the crown of France to a stranger, Henry went to Troyes, 

accompanied by his brothers, the dukes of Clarence and Gloucester ; 

and ‘was there met by the duke of Burgundy (1420). The imbe- 

cility into which Charles had fallen made him incapable of seeing 

anything but through the eyes of those who attended him; as they 

on their part saw everything through the medium of their passions. 
The treaty, being already concerted among the parties, was imme- 
diately drawn, and signed, and ratified. The principal articles were, 
that Henry should espouse the princess Catherine, the daughter of; 
the king; that king Charles, during his lifetime, should enjoy the 
title and dignity of king of France; that Henry should be intrusted 
with the present administration of the government, and should suc- 
ceed to the throne on the death of Charles, to the exclusion of the 
dauphin, In a few days after Henry espoused the princess Cathe- 
rine; he carried his father-in-Jaw to Paris, and put himself in pos- 
session of that capital; he obtained from the parliament and the 

three estates a ratification of the treaty of Troyes; and he imme- 
diately turned his arms, with success, against the adherents of the 
dauphin. Sens, Montereau, and Melun yiclded to his arms; but the 
necessity of providing supplies, both of men and money, obliged him 
to go over to England (1421), and he left the duke of Exeter, his 
uncle, governor of Paris during his absence. 

§ 8, Henry returned with 24,000 archers and 4000 horsemen, and 
was received at Paris with great expressions of joy. Meanwhile a 
body of 7000 Scots, who were afraid to see France fall into the power 
of their ancient enemy, had proceeded to the assistance of the dauphin, 
and had defeated the English under the duke of Clarence at Baugeé. 
But the presence of Henry soon restored all. The dauphin was chased 
beyond the Loire, and he almost totally abandoned all the northern 
provinces; he was even pursued into the south by the united arms 
of the English and Burgundians, and threatened with total destrue- 
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tion, And to crown all the other prosperities of Henry, his queen 
was delivered of a son, who was called by his father’s name, and 
whose birth was celebrated by rejoioings no less pompous, and no less 
sincere, at Paris than at London. But the glory of Henry, when it 
had nearly reached the summit, was stopped short by the hand of 
nature, and all his mighty projects vanished into smoke. He was 
seized with a fistula, a malady which the surgeons at that time had 
not skill enough to cure; and he expired on August 31, 1422, in the 
35th year of his age and 10th of his reign. He left the regency of 
France to his elder brother the duke of Bedford; -that of England to 
his younger the duke of Gloucester; and the care of his son’s person 
to the earl of Warwick. 

This prince possessed many eminent virtues; and if we give 
indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or rank it, as the vulgar are 
inclined to do, among his virtues, they were unstained by any con-- 

, Siderable blemish. His abilities appeared equally in the cabinet, and 
in the field: the boldness of his enterprises was no less remarkable 
than his personal valour in conducting them. He had the talent of 
‘attaching his friends by affability, and of gaining his enemies by 
\address ‘and clemency. The exterior figure of this great prince, as 
‘well as his deportment, was engaging. His stature was somewhat 
 \above the middle size, his countenance beautiful, his limbs genteel 
and slender, but full of vigour; and he excelled in all warlike and 
‘manly exercises. 

Catherine of France, Henry’s widow, married soon after his death 
a Welsh gentleman, sir Owen Tudor, said to be descended from the 
ancient princes of that country; she bore him two sons, Edmund and 
Jasper, of whom the eldest was created earl of Kichmond, father of 
Henry VII.—the second, earl of Pembroke. 

§ 9. Henry VI., 1422-1461, was born at Windsor Dec. 6, 1421, 
and was consequently scarcely nine months old when he succeeded his 
father. The Lords and Commons, who had acquired great authority 
under the Lancastrian princes, without paying much regard to the 
verbal destination of Henry V., assumed the power of giving a new 
arrangement to the whole administration. ‘hey declined altogether 
the name of regent with regard to England; they appointed the 
duke of Bedford protector or guardian of that kingdom, a title 

which they supposed to imply less authority ; they invested the duke 
of Gloucester with the same dignity during the absence of his elder 
brother ; and, in order to limit the power of both these princes, they 
appointed a council, without whose advice and approbation no 
measure of importance could be determined. ‘The person and educa- 
tion of the infant prince was committed to Henry Beaufort, bishop 
of Winchester, his great-uncle, and the legitimated son of Sohn of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. The interest of the early part of this 
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reign centres in the affairs of France. Charles VI., the unhappy 
sovereign of that country, expired about two months after the death 
of his son-in-law Henry. His son, Charles VII., a young prince of 
a popular character, and rightful heir to the throne, asserted his 
claim to it against his infant competitor, although the superior power 
of the English seemed to threaten him with expulsion; and there 
were thus two rival kings of France. Bedford, the most accom- 
plished prince of his age, a skilful politician, as well as a good 
general, strengthened himself by forming an alliance with the duke 
of Brittany, who had received some disgusts from the French court. 
In order to avert from the northern border the hostility of the Scots, 
many of whom were serving under Charles VII., Bedford persuaded 
the English council to form an alliance with James their prisoner ; 
to free that prince from his long captivity; and to connect him with 
' England by marrying him to a daughter of the earl of Somerset and 
cousin of the young king. The treaty was soon concluded; a 
ransom of 40,0001. was stipulated; and the king of Scots was 
restored to the throne of his ancestors, and proved, in his short reign, 
one of the most illustrious princes that had ever governed that 
kingdom. 

§ 10. The military operations in France from 1423 to 1426, though 
they were favourable to the English, and reduced Charles to great 
straits, were not of sufficient importance to detain us. But in 1428 
the duke of Bedford determined to penetrate into the south of France, 
which remained in obedience to Charles VII. ; and with this view he 
caused Orleans to be invested, which commanded the passage of the 
Loire, and was the key of the southern provinces. The command 
of the besieging forces was intrusted to the earl of Salisbury, one of 
the most distinguished commanders of the age. Upon his death by 
a cannon-ball, the siege was continued by the earl of Suffolk, and had 
lasted many months, when relief was unexpectedly brought by a 
female who gave rise to one of the most singular revolutions that 
is to be met with in history. 

In the village of Domremi, near Vaucouleurs, on the borders of 
Lorraine, there lived a country girl of 27 years of age, called Joan 
d’Arc, who was servant in a small inn, and who in that station had 
been accustomed to tend the horses of the guests, to ride them 
without a saddle to the watering-place, and to perform other offices 
which, in well-frequented inns, commonly fall to the share of the 
menservants, This girl was of an irreproachable life, and had not 
hitherto been remarked for any singularity ; whether that she had 
met with no occasion to excite her genius, or that the unskilful eyes 
of those who conversed with her had not been able to discern her 
uncommon merit. It is casy to imagine that the present situation of 
France was an interesting object, even to persons of the lowest rank ; 
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und Joan, inflamed by the general sentiment, was seized with a wild 
desire of bringing relicf to her sovereign in his present distresses, 
Her inexperienced mind, working day and night on this favourite 
vbject, mistook the impulses of passion for heavenly inspirations ; 
and she fancied that she saw visions and heard voices, exhorting her 
to re-establish the throne of France, and to expel the foreign in- 
vaders, She went to Vaucotleurs; procured admission to Baudri- 
court, the governor; informed him of her inspirations and intentions ; 
end conjured him not to neglect the voice of God, who spoke through 
her, but to second those heavenly revelations which impelled her to 
this glorious enterprise. Baudricourt treated her at first with some 
neglect; but on her frequent returns to him, and importunate soli- 
citations, he began to remark something extraordinar y in the maid, 
and was inclined, at all hazards, to tiake so easy an cxperiment. 
He gave her some attendants, who conducted her to the French 
court, which at that time resided at Chinon. It is pretended that 
Joan immediately on her admission knew the king, though she had 
never seen his face before, and though he purposely kept himself in 
the crowd of courtiers, and had laid aside everything in his dress and 
apparel which might distinguish him ; that she offered him, in-the 
name of the supreme Creator, to raise the siege of Orleans, and con- 
duct him to Rheims to be there crowned and anointed ; and on his 
expressing doubts of her mission, revealed to him, before some sworn 
confidants, ‘a secret which was unknown to all the world beside 
himself, and which nothing but a heavenly inspiration could have 
discovered to her: and that she demanded, as the instrument of her 
tuture victories, a particular sword, which was kept in the church of 
Se. Catherine of Fierbois, and which, though she had never seen it, 
she deseribed by all its marks, and by the place in which it had long 
lain neglected. ‘This is certain, that all these miraculous stories were 
spread abroad in order to captivate the vulgar. Joan’s requests were 
at last complied with; she was armed cap-a-pié, mounted on horse- 
back, and shown in that martial habiliment before the whole people. 
Her dexterity in managing her steed, though acquired in her former 
occupation, was regarded as a fresh proof of her mission; and she 
was received with the loudest acclamations by the spectators, Her 
first exploit was to conduct a convoy of provisions into Orleans 
(April, 1429); and the English, daunted by a kind of supernatural 
terror at the preparations, did not venture to attack her. he maid 
entered the city of Orleans arrayed in her military garb, and dis- 
playing her consecrated standard; and was received as a celestial 
deliverer by all the inhabitants. 
She now called upon the garrison to remain no longer on the 
defensive; and she promised her followers the assistance of Heaven 
in attacking those redoubts of the enemy which had g0 long kept 
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them in awe, and which they had never hitherto dared to insult, 
These enterprises succeeded. In one attack Joan was wounded in 
the neck with an arrow; she retreated a moment behind the asgai]- 
ants, she pulled out the arrow with her own hands, she had the 
wound quickly dressed, and she hastened back to head the troops, 
and to plant her victorious banner on the ramparts of the enemy. 
By all these successes the English were entirely chased from their 
fortifications on that side; and as it might prove extremely dan- 
gerous for Suffolk, with such intimidated troops, to remain any 
longer in the presence of so courageous and victorious an enemy, he 
raised the siege, and retreated with all the precaution imaginable 
(May 8). 

§ 11. The raising of the siege of Orleans was one part of the 
maid’s promise to Charles ; ; the’ crowning of him at Rheims was the 
other ; and she now vehemently insisted that he should forthwith 
set out on that enterprise. A few weeks before such a proposal would 
have appeared the most extravagant in the world. But Charles, at 
the head of only 12,000 men, marched to that town without oppo- 
sition, The ceremony of his coronation was here performed with the 
holy oil, which a pigeon had brought to king Clovis from heaven on 
the first establishment of the French monarchy (July 12). The 
Maid of Orleans, as she was now called, stood by his side in complete 
armour, and displayed her sacred banner, which had so often dissipated 
and confounded his fiercest enemies; and the people shouted with 
the most unfeiened joy at viewing such a complication of wonders, 
Charles, thus crowned and anointed, became more respectable in 
the eves of all his subjects. Many towns and fortresses in that 
neighbourhood, immediately after Charles’s coronation, submitted 
to him on the first summons; and the whole nation was dis- 
posed to give him the most zealous testimonies of their duty and 
affection. 

Nothing can impress us with a higher idea of the wisdum, address, 
and resolution of the duke of Bedford than his being able to maintain 
himself in so perilous a situation, and to preserve some footing in 
France, after the defection of so many places, and amidst the universal 
inclination of the rest to imitate that contagious example. The 
small supplies, both of men and money, which he received from 
England set the talents of this great man in a still stronger light. It 
happened fortunately, in this emergency, that the bishop of Win- 
chester, now created a cardinal, landed at Calais with a body of 5000 
men, winch he was conducting into Bohemia on a cr usade against 
the Hussites, He was persuaded to lend these troops to his nephew 
during the present difficulties, and the regent was thereby enabled 
to take the field, and to oppose the French king, who was advancing 
with his army to the gates of Paris. The regent endcavoured to 
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revive the declining state of his affairs by bringing over the young 
king of England and having him crowned and anointed at Paris 
(1481). But he expected more effect from an accident which put 
into his hands the person that had been the author of all his 
calamities. | 

§ 12. The Maid of Orleans, in making a sally from Compiégne, 
was taken prisoner by the Burgundians. A complete victory would 
not have given more joy to the English and their partisans. The 
service of Ze Deum, which has so often been profaned by princes, 
was publicly celebrated, on this fortunate event, at Paris. The duke 
of Bedford fancied that, by the captivity of that extraordinary woman, 
who had blasted all his successes, he should again recover his former 
ascendant over France; and to push further the present advantage, 
he purchased the captive from John of Luxembourg, and formed a 
prosecution against her, which, whether it proceeded from vengeance 
or policy, was equally barbarous and dishonourable. She was tried 
and condemned by an ecclesiastical court for sorcery, impiety, 
idolatry, and magic, aggravated by heresy ; her revelations were de- 
clared to be inventions of the devil to delude the people; and ‘she 
was sentenced to be delivered over to the secular arm. Joan, who 
had borne her trial with amazing firmness, felt her spirit at last sub- 
dued. She publicly declared herself willing to recant ; she acknow- 
ledged the illusion of those revelations which the church had re- 
jected ; and she promised never more to maintain them. Her sentence 
was then mitigated : she was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, 
and to be fed during life on bread and.water. But the barbarous 
vengeance of Joan’s enemies was not satisfied with this victory. 
They purposely placed in her apartment a suit of men’s apparel ; 
and watched for the effects of that temptation upon her. On the 
sight of a dress in which she had acquired so much renown, and 
which, she once believed, she wore by the particular appointment 
of Heaven, all her former ideas and passions revived; and she 
ventured in her solitude to clothe herself again in the forbidden 
garment. Her insidious enemies caught her in that situation : her 
fault was ‘interpreted to be no less than a relapse into heresy: no 
recantation would now suffice, and no pardon could be granted her. 
She was condemned to be burned in the market-place of Rouen ; and 
the infamous sentence was accordingly cxecuted (June 14, 1481). 

§ 13. From this period the affairs of the English in France, the 
result of which we shall here anticipate, went insensibly to decay. 
After the death of Bedford’s wife, who was sister to the duke of 
Burgundy, and the regent’s subsequent hasty marriage with Jaque- 
line of Luxembourg, the last link was severed which had hitherto 
preserved some appearance of frieudship between those princes ; ‘an 
open breach took place between them, and the duke of Burgundy 
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determined to reconcile himself with the court of France. In 1435 
a treaty was concluded at Arras between the duke of Burgundy and 
Philip, which was followed almost immediately by the death of the 
duke of Bedford at Rouen (Sept. 14, 1485), The English continued 
to hold a gradually declining footing in France for some years after 
that event; but the period offers few interesting or memorable occur- 
rences. Shortly after the regent’s death, and before his successor, the 
duke of York, could arrive, the forces of the French king were ad- 
mitted into Paris by the citizens; lord Willoughby, who had retired 
with the small English garrison into the Bastile, was forced to capi- 
tulate on the condition of an honourable retreat (April, 1436). Yet 
the struggle was protracted feebly on both sides. In 1444 a truce 
of 22 mouths, afterwards prolonged to April, 1450, was concluded, 
chiefly through the influence of the bishop of Winchester, now car- 
dinal Beaufort ; for the duke of Gloucester still retained the most 
lofty pretensions with regard to Trance. 

§ 14. We now turn to the affairs of England. The death of the 
duke of Bedford was an irreparable loss to the English nation. His 
ascendency had preserved some show of agreement between the duke 
of Gloucester and the cardinal Beaufort, who had long been enemies ; 
but after his death they openly conspired each other’s ruin. We 
have already seen that the treaty with France had been concluded 
through the influence of cardinal Beaufort in opposition to the duke 
of Gloucester; and each party. was now ambitious of choosing a 
queen for Henry, as it was probable that this circumstance would 
decide for ever the victory between them. Henry was now in the 
23rd year of his age. Of the most harmless, inoffensive, simple 
manners, but of the most slender capacity, he was fitted, both by 
the softness of his temper, and the weakness of his understanding, 
to be perpetually governed by those who surrounded him ; and it 
was easy to foresce that his reign would prove a perpetual minority. 
The duke of Gloucester proposed to marry Henry to a daughter of 
the count of Armagnac, but had not credit to effect his purpose. 
The cardinal and his friends had cast their eye on Margaret of Anjou, 
daughter of Regnier, titular king of Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem. 
This princess herself was the most accomplished of her age, both in 
body and mind ; and seemed to possess those qualities which would 
equally qualify her to acquire the ascendant over Henry, end to 
supply all his defects and weaknesses. ‘The earl of Suffolk, who had 
previously negotiated the treaty with France, now made proposals of 
marriage to Margaret, which were accepted (1445) ; and in order to 
ingratiate himself with her and her family, engaged, by a secret 
article, that the province of Maine, which was at that time in the 
hands of the English, should be ceded to Charles of Anjou her 
uncle (1445), ‘The treaty of marriage was ratified in England: 
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Suffolk obtained first the title of marquis, then that of duke; and 
even received the thanks of parliament for his services in concluding 
it. The princess fell immediately into close connexions with the 
cardinal and his party, the dukes of Somerset, Suffolk, and Buck- 
ingham, who, fortified by her powerful patronage, resolved on the 
tinal ruin of the duke of Gloucester, This generous prince, worsted 
in all court intrigues, for which his temper was not suited, but pos- 
sessing in a high degree the favour of the public, had alrcady received 
from his rivals a cruel mortification, which he had hitherto borne 
without violating public peace, but which it was impossible that a 
person of his spirit and humanity could ever forgive. His duchess, 
the daughter of Reginald, lord Cobham, had been accused of the 
crime of witchcraft ; and it was pretended that there was found in 
her possession a waxen figure of the king, which she and her 
associates, sir Roger Bolingbroke, a priest, and one Margery Jordan 
of Eye, melted in a magical manner before a slow fire, with an 
intention of making Henry’s force and vigour waste away by like 
insensible decrees. ‘The accusation was well calculated to affect the 
weak and credulous mind of the king, and to gain belief in an 
ignorant age ; and the duchess was condemned to do public penance, 
and to suffer perpetual imprisonment (1441). In order to effect 
their purpose against the duke, the cardinal of Winchester and 
his party caused a parliament to be summoncd, to meet, not at 
London, which was supposed to be too well affected to the duke, 
but at Bury St. Edmund’s, where they expected that he would 
lie entirely at their mercy (1447), As soon.as he appeared he was 
accused of treason, and thrown into prison. He was scon after found 
dead in his bed; and though it was pretended that his death was — 
natural, and though his body, which was exposed to public view, bore | 
no marks of outward violence, no one doubted but he had fallen a 
victim to the vengeance of his enemies, The cardinal himself sur- 
vived only a few weeks the murder of his nephew, for which he is 
eaid to have felt great remorse in his last moments. After this event, 
Suffolk, the declared favourite of the queen, and who had now been 
made a duke, became prime minister, and the affairs of the nation, 
owing to the imbecility of the king, were directed by him and Mar- 
garet; but the court was divided into parties which were enraged 
against one another. In this state of things French affairs were 
neglected. The province of Maine was ceded to Charles of Anjou, 
the queen’s uncle, according to the marriage-treaty. After the con- 
clusion of the truce Charles VII. had employed himself with great 
judgment in repairing the numberless ills of France; and in 1449 
he availed himself of a favourable opportunity to break it. Nor- 
mandy and Guienne were overrun by powerful French armies almost 
without resistance; and by the summer of 1451 the English were 
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completely expelled from France, with the exception of Calais, 
Though no peace or truce was concluded, the war’ was, in a man- 
ner, at an end, and the civil dissensions which ensued in England 
permitted but one feeble effort more, in 1453, for the recovery of 
Guienne, in which the veteran Talbot lost his life. 

§ 15. Meanwhile the incapacity of Henry, which appeared every 
day in a fuller light, had encouraged the appearance of a pretender to 
the crown All the males of the house of Mortimer were extinct ; but 
Anne, the sister of the last earl of March, having espoused the earl 
of Cambridge, beheaded in the reign of Henry V., had transmitted 
her latent, but not yet forgotten, claim to her gon, Richard, duke of 
York. ‘This prince, thus descended, by his mother, from Philippa, 
only daughter of the duke of Clarence, third son of Edward IIL, 
stood plainly in the order of succession before the king, who derived 
his descent from the duke of Lancaster, fourth son of that monarch ;* 
and that claim could not, in many respects, have fallen into more 
dangerous hands than those of the duke of York. Richard was a 
man of valour and abilities, of a prudent conduct and mild dispo- 
sition: he possessed an immense fortune from the union of so many 
successions, those of Cambridge and York on the one hand with those 
of Mortimer on the other ; and his marriage with the daughter of Ralph 
Nevil, earl of Westmoreland, had widely extended his interest among 
the nobility. The earls of Salisbury and Warwick were of that family, 
and were of themselves, on many accounts, the greatest noblemen in 
the kingdom. The personal qualities also of these two earls, especially 
of Warwick, enhanced the splendour of their nobility, and increased 
their influence over the people. This latter nobleman, commonly 
known, from the subsequent events, by the appellation of the Ainy- 
maker, had distinguished himself by his gallantry in the field, by 


' the hospitality of his table, by the maguificence and still more by 


the generosity of his expense, and by the sp:rited and bold manner 
which attended him in all his actions. No less than 30,000 persons 
are said to have daily lived at his board in the different manors and 
castles which he possessed in England: the military men, allured 
by his munificence and hospitality, as well as by his bravery, were 
zealously attached to his interests, and the people in general bore 
him an unlimited affection. 

§ 16. Though the English were never willing to grant the sup- 
plies necessary for keeping possession of the conquered provinces 
in France, they repined extremely at the loss of these boasted acqui- 
sitions, The voluntary cession of Maine to the queen’s uncle had 
made them suspect treachery in the loss of Normandy and Guienne, 
They still considered Margaret as a Frenchwoman, and a latent 
enemy of the kingdom. But the most fatal blow given to the popu- 
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larity of the crown, and to the interests of the house of Lancaster, 
was by the assassination of the virtuous duke of Gloucester ; and as 
the duke of Suffolk was known to have had an active hand in the 
crime, he partook deeply of the hatred attending it. The revenues 
of the crown, which had long been disproportioned to its power and 
dignity, had been extremely dilapidated during the minority of 
Henry. The royal demesnes were dissipated ; and at the same time 
the king was loaded with a debt of 372,000 pounds, a sum so great 
that the parliament could never think of discharging it. This un- 
happy situation forced the ministers upon many arbitrary measures : 
the household itself could not be supported without stretching to the 
utmost the right of purveyance, and rendering it a kind of universal 
robbery upon the people. Suffolk, once become odious, bore the 
blame of the whole; and every grievance, in every part of the 
administration, was universally imputed to his tyranny and injustice. 
The Commons sent up to the Peers an accusation of high treason 
against him (1450). The king, to save him from present ruin, 
banished him the kingdom juring five years. But a captain of a 
vessel was employed by his enemies to intercept him in his passage to 
France : he was seized near Dover ; his head struck off on the side of a 
long-boat ; and his body thrown into the sea. No inquiry was made 
after the actors and accomplices in this atrocious deed of violence. 

§ 17. The humours of the people, set afloat by the parlia- 
mentary impeachment and by the fall of so great a favourite as 
Suffolk, broke out in various commotions. The most dangeroug. 
was that excited by a man of low condition, one John Cadg,. 
a native of Ireland, who had been obliged to fly into France 
for crimes, and who took the name of John Mortimer. On the first. 
mention of that popular name the common people of Kent, to the 
number of 20,000, flocked to Cade’s standard: sir-Humphrey Staf- # 
ford, who had opposed him with a small force, was defeated and 
slain in an action near Sevenoke; and Cade, advancing with his 
followers towards London, encamped on Blackheath. ‘Though elated 
by his victory, he still maintained the appearance of moderation ; 
and sent to the court a plausible list of grievances. The city opened 
ita gates to Cade, who maintained, during some time, great order and 
discipline among his followers. At last they broke into a rich house, 
which they plundered ; and the citizens, alarmed at this act of vio- 
lence, shut their gates against them; and being seconded by a 
detachment of soldierg sent them by lord Scales, governor of the 
Tower, they repulsed the rebels with great slaughter. ‘The Kentish 
men were so discouraged by the blow, that, upon receiving a general 
pardon from the primate, then chancellor, they retreated towards 
Rochester, and there dispersed. The pardon was soon after annulled, 
us extorted by violence: a price was set on Cade’s head, who was 
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killed by one Iden, a gentleman of Sussex; and many of his foi- 
lowers were capitally punished for their rebellion (1450), 

The duke of Somerset, who had been governor of Normandy, suc- 
ceeded Suffolk in the administration, but his loss of that province 
made him very unpopular with the English. The duke of York, 
who had recently returned from his government of Ireland, raised 
an army of 10,000 men, with which he marched towards London, 
(1452), demanding a reformation of the government, and the removal! 
of the duke of Somerset from all power and authority. Having suf- 
fered himself, however, to be entrapped into a conference, he was 
sefed, but dismissed ; and he retired to his seat of Wigmore, on the 
borders of Wales. 

§ 18, The queen’s delivery of a son (Oct. 18, 1454), who received 
the name of Edward, removed all hopes of the peaceable succession 
of the duke of York. Henry, always unfit to exercise the govern- 
ment, fell at this time into a distemper which so far increased his 
natural imbecility, that it rendered him incapable of maintaining 
even the appearance of royalty. The queen and the council, desti- 
tute of this support, found themselves unable to resist the York 
party, and they were obliged to yield to the torrent. They sent 
Somerset to the Tower, and appointed the duke of York lieutenant 
of the kingdom, with powers to open and hold a session of parlia- 
ment. That assembly, also, taking into consideration the state of 
the kingdom, created him protector during pleasure (1454), But in 
the following year the king, having recovered his health, annulled 
the protectorship of the duke, released Somerset from the Tower, 
and committed the administration into the hands of that nobleman. 
The duke of York levied an army; but still without advancing 
any pretensions to the crown. He complained only of the king’s 
ministers, and demanded a reformation of the government. A battle 
was fought at St. Albans (May 23, 1455), in which the Yorkists 
were superior; among the slain were the duke of Somerset and 
many other persons of distinction. The king himself fell into the 
hands of the duke of York, who treated him with great respect 
and tenderness: he was only obliged (which he regarded as no 
hardship) to commit the whole authority of the crown into the 
hands of his rival. This was the first blood spilt in that fatal 
quarrel, which was not finished in less than a course of 30 years, 
which was signalised by 12 pitched battles, which opened a scene of 
extraordinary fierceness and cruelty, is ag. to have cost the 
lives of 80 princes of the blood, and almost entirely annihilated the 
ancient nobility of England. Yet affairs did not immediately pro- 
ceed to the last extremities. In 1456 the king was restored to the 
sovereign authority ; and for two or three years the parties seemed 
in outward appearance to be reconciled. But the smallest accident, 
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without any formed design, was sufficient, in the present disposition 
of men’s minds, to dissolve the seeming harmony. One of the 
_king’s retinue insulted one of the earl of Warwick’s, the most 
important partisan of the duke of York: their companions on both 
sides took part in the quarrel: a fierce combat ensued: the earl 
apprehended his life to be aimed at: he fled to his government of 
Calais; and both parties, in every county of England, openly made 
preparations for deciding the contest by war and arms (1459). 

§ 19. A civil war was now fairly kindled. In 1460 the king was 
defeated and taken prisoner by the ear] of Warwick at Northampton 
(July 10). The duke of York displayed great seeming moderation 
after this success, though he publicly intimated his expectation thai 
the parliament should raise him to the throne. The rival claims 
were however submitted to the decision of the house of Peers, whose 
sentence was calculated, as far as possible, to please both parties. 
They declared the title of the duke of York to be certain and inde- 
feasible ; but in consideration that Henry had enjoyed the crown. 
without dispute or controversy, during the course of 38 years, they 
determined that he should continue to possess the title and dignity 
during the remainder of his life; that the administration of the 
government, meanwhile, should remain with the duke of York; 
and that he should be acknowledged the true and lawful heir of the 
monarchy. The duke acquiesced in this decision, and Henry him- 
self, being a prisoner, could not oppose it. But queen Margaret, 
who, after the defeat at Northampton, had fled to Durham, and 
thence to Scotland, had, with the assistance of the northern barons, 
collected an army 20,000 strong. The duke of York, informed of 
her appearance in the north, hastened thither with a body of 5000 
men, to suppress, a8 he imagined, the beginnings of an insurrec- 
tion ; when, on his arrival at Wakefield, he found himself so much 
outnumbered by the enemy. He nevertheless hazarded a battle, in 
which the queen gained a complete victory (Dec. 23). The duke 
hiinself was killed in the action : and as his body was found among 
the slain, the head was cut off by Margaret’s orders, and fixed on the 
gates of York, with a paper crown upon it in derision of his pre- 
tended title. One of his sons, the earl of Rutland, a youth of 17, 
was brouzht to lord Clifford4 and that barbarian, in revenge of his 
father’s death, who had perished in the battle of St. Albans, mur- 
dered, in cool blood, and with his own hands, this innocent prince, 
whose 2x‘erior figure, as well as other accomplishments, are repre- 
sented by historians as extremely amiable. The earl of Salisbury 
was wounded and taken prisoner, and immediately beheaded, with 
several other persons of distinction, by martial law, at Pomfret. The 
duke of York perished in the 50th year of his age, and left three 
sons, Edward (afterwards Edward IV.), George (afterwards dnke of 
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Clarence), Richard (afterwards Richard III.), with three daughtags, 
Anne, Elizabeth, and Margaret. 

§ 20. The queen, after this important victory, divided her army. 
She sent the smaller division, under Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, 
half-brother to the king, against Edward, the new duke of York. 
She herself marched with the larger division towards London, where 
the earl of Warwick had been left with the command of the Yorkists. 
Pembroke was defeated by Edward at Mortimer’s Cross, in Hereford- 
shire, with the loss of nearly 4000 men (Feb. 2, 1461): his army was 
dispersed ; he himself escaped by flight; but his father, Sir Owen 
Tudor, was taken prisoner, and immediately beheaded by Edward’s 
orders. ‘This barbarous practice, being once begun, was continued 
by both parties, from a spirit of revenge, which covered itself under 
the pretence of retaliation. Margaret compensated this defeat by a 
victory which she obtained over the earl of Warwick at St. Albans 
(Feb. 19), when the person of the king fell again into the hands of 
his own party; but the queen made no great advantage of this vic- 
tory. Young Edward advanced upon her from the other side, and, 
collecting the remains of Warwick’s army, was soon in a condition 
to zive her battle with superior forces. She was sensible of her 
danger while she lay between the enemy and the city of London; 
and she found it necessary to retreat with her army to the north. 
Edward entered the capital amidst the acclamations of the citizens, 
and was proclaimed king by the title of Edward IV. (March 3, 
1461). 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


AD A.D. 

1399. Henry IV. crowned. 1429. Siege of Orleans. Joan of Arc. 

1400. Revolt of Owen Glendower and | 1431. Henry VI. crowned at Pans. 
others. Execution of Joan of Arc. 

1401. William Sautré, a clergyman, | 1445. The king marries Margaret of 
burnt for Lollardism. Anjou. 

1403. Revolt of the earl of Northum- | 1450. Jack Cade’s insurrection. 
berland. Battle of Shrews- | 1451. The Englishexpelled from France. 


bury and death of Percy. 1452. Insurrection of the duke of York. 
i413. Death of Henry IV. and acces- | 1455. Commencement of the civil wars. 
sion of Henry V. First battle of St. Albans. 
1415. Battle of Agincourt. 1460. Battle of Wakefield anc deatn of 
1420. Treaty of Troyes. Henry marries Richard, duke of York. 
Catherine of France and is | 1461. Second battle of St. Albans. Ed- 
named heir and regent of that ward IV. declared king by the 
kingdom. citizens of London. 
1422. Death of Henry VY. and accession 
of Henry VI. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE HOUSE OF YORK. EDWARD IV., EDWARD V., RICHARD III. 
A.D. 1461-1485. 


§ !, Epwarp IV. assumes the crown. War of the Roses. Battle of Towton. 
§ 2. Battle of Hexham. Flight of Margaret and capture of Henry VI. 
§ 5. Edward’s marriage. Discontent of Warwick. § 4. Warwick flies 
to France and leagues himself with Margaret. § 5. Warwick invades 
England, expels Edward, and restores Henry. § 6. Return of Edward. 
Battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury. Death of Henry VI. § 7. Peace 
of Pecquigni. Execution of Clarence. Death and character of the king. 
§ 8. Accession of Epwarp V. Violent proceedings of Richard, duke of 
Gloucester. § 9. Execution of Rivers, Hastings, and others. § 10. 
RicHaRpD III. Murder of Edward V. and the Duke of York. § 11. 
Conspiracy in favour of the earl of Richmond. His invasion, and death 
of Buckingham. § 12. Richmond’s second invasion, Battle of Bosworth 
and death of Richard. § 13. State of the nation under the Plantagencts. 
Progress of the constitution. § 14. Civil rights of individuals. Villenage. 
§ 15. General progress of the nation. 


§ 1. Epwarp IV., 1461-1483.—Young Edward, now in his 20th 
year, was of a temper well fitted to make his way through such a 
scene of war, havoc, and devastation, as must conduct him to the 
full possession of that crown which he claimed from hereditary right, 
but which he had assumed from the tumultuary election alone of 
his own party. He was bold, active, enterprising ; and his hardness 
of heart and severity of character rendered him impregnable to all 
those movements of compassion which might relax his vigour in the 
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prosecution of the most bloody revenge upon his enemies. The 
scaffold, as well as the field, incessantly streamed with the noblest 
blood of England, spilt in the quarrel between the two contending 
families, whose animosity was now become implacable. The people, 
divided in their affections, took different symbols of party: the par- 
tisans of the house of Lancaster chose the red rose as their mark of 
distinction ; those of York were denominated from the white; and 
the civil wars were thus known, over Europe, by the name of the 
quarrel between the two roses. 

Queen Margaret had collected a force of 60,000 men in Yorkshire, 
whilst the earl of Warwick, at the head of 40,000, hastened to check 
her progress. The hostile armies met at Towton, near Tadcaster 
(March 29, 1461), and a fierce and bloody battle ensued, which 
ended in a total victory on the side of the Yorkists. Edward issued 
orders to give no quarter; and above 36,000 men are computed to 
have fallen in the battle and pursuit, of whom 28,000 were Lancas- 
trians. Henry and Margaret had remained at York during the 
action; but learning the defeat of their army, and being sensible 
that no place in England could now afford them shelter, they fled 
with great precipitation into Scotland. Edward did not pursue the 
fugitive king and queen into their retreat, but returned to London, 
where a parliament was summoned for settling the government. 
They recognised the title of Edward, by hereditary descent through 
the family of Mortimer; and declared that he was king by right, 
from the death of his father, who had also the same lawful title; 
and that he was in possession of the crown from the day that he 
assumed the government, tendered to him by the acclamations of 
the people. They also passed an act of forfeiture and attainder 
against Henry VI. and queen Margaret, and their infant son prince 
Edward, besides many other persons of distinction. 

§ 2. Queen Margaret sailed over twice to France to solicit assist- 
ance. Louis XI. of France, who had succeeded his father Charles, 
was prevailed upon to grant her a small body of troops, by a promise 
to surrender Calais if her family should by his means be restored to 
the throne of England. She invaded England in 1464; but was 
defeated in two battles by Lord Montacute, brother of the earl of 
Warwick, first at Hedgley-moor (April 25), and afterwards at 
Hexham (May 15). The duke of Somerset, the lords Roos and 
Hungerford, were taken in the pursuit, and immediately beheaded. 
The fate of the unfortunate royal family after this defeat was sin- 
gular. Margaret, flying with her son into a forest, where she endea- 
voured to conceal herself, was beset, during the darkness of the 
night, by robbers, who, either ignorant or regardless of her quality, 
despoiled her of her rings and jewels, and treated her with the 
utmost indignity. The partition of this rich booty raised a quarrel 
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among them; and while their attention was thus engaged, she took 
the opportunity of making her escape with her son into the thickest 
of the forest, where she wandered for some time, overspent with 
hunger and fatigue, and sunk with terror and affliction. While in 
this wretched condition, she saw a robber approach with his naked 
sword; and finding that she had no means of escape, she suddenly 
embraced the resolution of trusting entirely for protection to his faith 
and generosity. She advanced towards him; and presenting to 
him the young prince, called out to him, ‘‘ Here, my friend, I com- 
mit to your care the safety of your king’s son.” The man, whose 
humanity and generous spirit had been obscured, not entirely lost, 
by his .vicious course of life, was struck with the singularity of the 
event, was charmed with the confidence reposed in him; and vowed 
not only to abstain from all injury against the princess, but to 
devote himself entirely to her service. By his means she dwelt 
some time concealed in the forest, and was at last conducted to the 
sea-coast, whence she made her escape into Flanders. She passed 
thence into her father’s court, where she lived several ycars in pri- 
vacy and retirement. Her husband was not so fortunate or so dex- 
terous in finding the means of escape. Some of his friends took 
him under their protection, and conveyed him into Lancashire, 
where he remained concealed during a twelvemonth; but he was at 
last detected, delivered up to Edward, and thrown into the Tower. 

§ 3. The cruel and unrelenting spirit of Edward, though inured 
to the ferocity of civil wars, was, at the same time, extremely. 
devoted to the softer passions ; and his amorous temper led him 
into a snare which proved fatal to his repose and to the stability of 
his throne. Jaqueline of Luxembourg, duchess of Bedford, had, 
after her husband’s death, married sir Richard Woodville, a private 
gentleman, to whom she bore several children; and among the 
rest Elizabeth, who was remarkable for the grace and beauty of 
her person, as well as for other amiable accomplishments. This 
young lady had married sir John Grey, by whom she had children ; 
and her husband being slain in the second battle of St. Albans, 
fighting on the side of Lancaster, and his estate being for that 
reason confiscated, his widow retired to live with her father at his 
seat of Grafton in Northamptonshire. The king came accidentally 
to the house after a hunting party, and was so charmed with the 
beauty of the young widow that he offered to share his throne with her. 
The marriage was privately celebrated at Grafton, but was not avowed 
by Edward till the autumn of 1464, It gave great offence to the earl 
of Warwick, who had intended to strengthen the throne of Edward by 
some splendid connexion. The influence of the queen soon became 
apparent, who sought to draw every grace and favour to her own friends 
and kindred, and to exclude those of Warwick, whom she regarded 
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as her mortal enemy. The earl perceived with disgust that his 
credit was lost; and the nobility of England, envying the sudden 
growth of the Woodvilles, were inclined to take part with Warwick’s 
discontent, to whose grandeur they were already accustomed, and 
who had reconciled them to his superiority by his gracious and 
popular manners. But the most considerable associate that War- 
wick acquired to his party was George, duke of Clarence, the king’s 
second brother, by offering lim in marriage his eldest daughter, and 
coheir of his immense fortunes ; a settlement which, as it was supe- 
rior to any that the king himself could confer upon him, immediately 
attached him to the party of the earl. Thus an extensive and dan- 
gerous combination was insensibly formed against Edward and his 
ministry. 

There is no part of English history since the Conquest so obscure, 
so uncertain, so little authentic or consistent, as that of the wars 
between the two Roses: and as they exhibit a mere struggle for 
power that involves not any great constitutional principle, we shall 
uarrate them as briefly as possible. Warwick proceeded to the court 
of France, where he was well received by Louis. Margaret was sent 
for from Anjou; and in spite of the injuries which Warwick had 
experienced at her hands, and the inveterate hatred which he bore 
to the house of Lancaster, an agreement was, from common interest, 
soon concluded between them. It was stipulated that Warwick 
should espouse the cause of Henry, and endeavour to re-establish’ 
him on the throne; that the administration of the government 
during the minority of young Edward, Henry’s son, should . 
intrusted conjointly to the earl of Warwick and the duke of Cla- 
rence ; that prince Edward should marry the lady Anne, second 
daughter of Warwick ; and that the crown, in case of the failure of 
male issue in that prince, should descend to the duke of Clarence, 
to the entire exclusion of king Edward and his posterity. 

§ 5. Louis now prepared a fleet to escort the Earl of Warwick, 
and granted him a supply of men and money. That nobleman 
Janded at Dartmouth (Sept. 13, 1470), with the duke of Clarence, 
the earls of Oxford and Pembroke, and a small body of troops ; 
while the king was in the north, engaged in suppressing an insur- 
rection which had been raised by lord Fitz-Hugh, brother-in-law to 
Warwick. ‘The scene which ensues resembles more the fiction of a 
poem or romance than an event in true history. The prodigious 
popularity of Warwick drew such multitudes to his standard, that 
in a very few days his army amounted to 60,000 men, and was 
continually increasing. Edward hastened southwards to encounter 
him; but being deserted by the marquis of Montacute, Warwick’s 
brother, he hurried with a small retinue to Lynn in Norfolk, where 
he luckily found some ships ready, on board of which he instantly 
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embarked. Thus the earl of Warwick, in no longer space than 11 
days after his first landing, was left entire master of the kingdom. 
That nobleman hastened to London, and, taking Henry from his 
confinement in the Tower, into which he himself had been the chief 
cause of throwing him, he proclaimed him king with great solemnity. 
A parliament was summoned, in the name of that prince, to meet at 
Westminster; and the treaty with Margaret was here fully executed 
(1471). Henry was recognised as lawful king ; but his incapacity 
for government being avowed, the regency was intrusted to Warwick 
and Clarence till the majority of prince Edward ; and in default of 
that prince’s issue, Clarence was declared successor to the crown. 
-  §6. The duke of Burgundy had treated Edward with great cold- 
ness on his landing in Holland ; but subsequently he secretly hired 
for him a small squadron of ships and about 2000 men. With these 
the king landed on the coast of Norfolk (1471); but being there 
repulsed, he sailed northwards, and disembarked at Ravenspur, in 
Yorkshire. His partisans every moment flocked to his standard :- he 
was admitted into the city of York: and he’was soon in such a situ- 
ation as gave him hopes of succeeding in all his claims and preten- 
sions. Warwick assembled an army at Leicester, with the intention 
of meeting and of giving battle to the enemy; but Edward, by 
taking another road, passed him unmolested, and presented himself 
before the gates of London, where his admittance by the citizens 
made him master not only of that rich and powerful city, but also 
of the person of Henry, who, destined to be the perpetual sport of 
fortune, thus fell again into the hands of his enemies. The king 
soon found himself in a condition to face the earl of Warwick, 
who had taken post at Barnet, in the neighbourhood of London 
(April 14), At this juncture his son-in-law the duke of Clarence, in 
fulfilment of some secret engagements which he had formerly taken 
with his brother, and to support the interests of his own family, de- 
serted to the king in the night-time, aud carried over a body of 
12,000 men along with him. Warwick was now too far advanced 
to retreat ; and as he rejected with disdain all terms of peace offered 
him by Edward and Clarence, he was obliged to hazard a general 
engagement, in which his army was completely routed. Warwick, 
contrary to his more usual practice, engaged that day on foot, re- 
solving to show his army that he meant to share every fortune with 
them ; and he was slain in the thickest of the engagement: his 
brother underwent the same fate: and as Edward had issued orders 
not to give any quarter, a great and undistinguished slaughter was 
made in the pursuit, The same day on which this decisive battle was 
fought, queen Margaret and her son, now about 18 years of age, and 
a young prince of great hopes, landed at Weymouth, supported by a 
amall body of French forces. She advanced throuzh the counties of 
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Devon, Somerset, and Gloucester, in¢reasing her army on cach day’s 
march ; but was at last overtaken by the rapid and expeditious Ed- 
ward at Tewkesbury, on the banks of the Severn. The Lancastrians 
were here totally defeated (May 4). Queen Margaret and her son 
were taken prisoners, and brought to the king, who asked the prince, 
after an insulting manner, how he dared to invade his dominions ? 
The young prince, more mindful of his high birth than of his present 
fortune, replied, that he came thither to claim his just inheritance. 
The ungenerous Edward, insensible to pity, struck him on the face 
with his gauntlet ; and the dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, lord 
Hastings, and sir Thomas Grey, taking the blow as a signal for 
further violence, hurried the prince into the next apartment, and 
_ there despatched him with their daggers. Margaret was thrown 
into the Tower: king Henry expired in that confinement a few days 
after the battle of Tewkesbury ; but whether he died a natural or 
violent death is uncertain. It is pretended, and was generally be- 
lieved, that the duke of Gloucester killed him with his own hands: 
but the universal odium which that prince has incurred inclined 
perhaps the nation to aggravate his crimes without any sufficient 
authority. 

§ 7. All the hopes of the house of Lancaster seemed now to be 
utterly extinguished. Every legitimate prince of that family was 
dead: and peace being fully restored to the nation, a parliament was 
summoned, which ratified, as usual, all the acts of the victor, and 
recognised his legal authority. But all the glories of Edward’s reign 
terminated with the civil wars ; where his laurels too were extremely 
sullied with blood, violence, and cruelty. His spirit seems after- 
wards to have been sunk in indolence and pleasure ; or his measures 
were frustrated by imprudence and want of foresight. Relying on 
the assistance of the duke of Burgundy, he invaded France in 1475 
with a considerable army ; but being disappointed in that expectation, 
he readily listened to the advances of the politic Louis, who was 
willing to conclude a truce on terms more advantageous than ho- 
nourable. He stipulated to pay Edward immediately 75,000 crowns, 
on condition that he should withdraw his army from France, and 
promised to pay him 50,000 crowns a-year during their joint lives : 
it was added, that the dauphin, when of age, should marry Edward’s 
eldest daughter. The two monarchs ratified this treaty, which did 
little honour to either, in a personal interview at Pecquigni, near 
Amiens, The most honourable part of it was the stipulation for 
the liberty of queen Margaret. Louis paid 50,000 crowns for her 
ransom ; and that princess, who had been so active on the stage of 
the world, and who had experienced such a variety of fortune, passed 
the remainder of her days in tranquillity and privacy, till the year 
1482, when she died. | 
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The duke of Clarence, by all his services in deserting Warwick, 

_had never been able to regain the king’s friendship, which he had 

forfeited by his former confederacy with that nobleman. He had also 
had the misfortune to give displeasure to the queen herself, as well as 

to his brother, Richard duke of Gloucester, a prince of the deepest 
_ policy, of the most unrelenting ambition, and the least scrupulous in 
the means which he employed for the attainment of his ends. A 
combination between these potent adversaries being secretly formed 
against Clarence, it was determined to begin by attacking his friends, 
of whom twa or three were tried and executed on frivolous charges. 

Clarence, instead of securing his own life against the present danger 
by silence and reserve, was open and loud in justifying the innocence 
of his friends, and in exclaiming against the iniquity of their prose- 
cutors. The king, highly offended with his freedom, or using that 
pretence against him, committed him to the Tower, summoned a 
parliament, and tried him for his life before the House of Peers, by 
whom he was pronounced guilty. ‘The manner of his death is un- 
known ; according to an absurd rumour, he was drowned in a butt of 
Malmsey (1478). 

Louis, instead of carrying out the treaty of Pecquigni, found his 
advantage in contracting the dauphin to the princess Margaret, 
daughter of Maximilian; and the king, notwithstanding his indo- 
lence, prepared to revenge the indignity. But while he was making 
preparations for that enterprise, he was seized with a distemper, of 
which he expired (April 9, 1483) in the forty-first vear of his age, and 
‘twenty-second of his reign: a prince more splendid and showy, than 
jeither prudent or virtuous ; brave, though cruel ; addicted to pleasure, 
‘though capable of activity in great emergencies ; and less fitted to 
prevent ills by wise precautions, than to remedy them after they had 
taken place by his vigour and enterprise. 

Besides five daughters, this king left two sons; Edward prince of 
Wales, his successor, then in his twelfth year, and Richard duke of 
York, in his ninth. 

§ 8. Epwarp V., 1483.—The young king, at the time of his father’s 
death, resided in the castle of Ludlow, on the borders of Wales, under 
the care of his uncle, the earl of Rivers, the most accomplished noble- 
man in England.* The queen, anxious to preserve that ascendant 
over her son which she had long maintained over her Lusband, wrote 
to the earl of Rivers that he should levy a body of forces, in order to 
escort the king to London, to protect him during his coronation, and 
to keep him from falling into the hands of their enemies. The duke 
of Gloucester, meanwhile, whom the late king, on his death-bed, had 
nominated as regent, set out from York, attended by a numerous train 


* This nobleman first introduced the noble art of printing into England 
Caxton was recommended by him to the patronage of Edward IV. 
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of the northern gentry. Having fallen in with the king’s escort, he 
caused lord Rivers and sir Richard Grey, one of the queen’s sons, 
together with sir Thomas Vaughan, to be arrested at Stony Stratford ; 
and the prisoners were instantly conducted to Pomfret. Gloucester 
approached the young prince with the greatest demonstrations of 
respect ; and endeavoured to satisfy him with regard to the violence 
committed on his uncle and brother; but Edward, much attached to 
these near relations, by whom he had been tenderly educated, was 
not such a master of dissimulation as to conceal his displeasure. _ 

The people however were extremely rejoiced at thig revolution ; 
and the duke was received in London with the loudest acclamations ; 
but the queen no sooner received intelligence of her brother’s impri- 
sonment than she foresaw that Gloucester’s violence would not stop 
there, and that her own ruin, if not that of all her children, was 
finally determined. She therefore fled into the sanctuary of West- 
minster, attended by the marquis of Dorset; and she carried thither 
the five princesses, together with the duke of York. But being at 
length persuaded by the archbishops of Canterbury and York to 
produce her son, she was struck with a kind of presage of his future 
fate: she tenderly embraced him ; she bedewed him with her tears; 
and bidding him an eternal adieu, delivered him, with many expres- 
sions of regret and reluctance, into their custody. 

§ 9. Gloucester, who had hitherto concealed his fierce and savage 
nature with the most profound dissimulation, was chosen protector by 
the council ; and having so far succeeded in his views, no longer hesi- 
tated in removing the obstructions which lay between him and the 
throne. Thedeath of earl Rivers, and of the other prisoners detained 
in Pomfret, was first determined ; and he easily obtained the consent 
of the duke of Buckingham, as well as of lord Hastings, the two chief 
leaders of the party opposed to the queen, to this violent and san- 
guinary measure. Orders were accordingly issued to sir Richard 
Ratcliffe, a proper instrument in the hands of this tyrant, to cut off 
the heads of the prisoners. The protector then assailed the fidelity 
of Buckingham by all the arguments capable of swaying a vicious 
mind, which knew no motive of action but interest and ambition; 
and he easily obtained from him a promise of supporting him in all 
his enterprises. He then sounded at a distance the sentiments of 
Hastings by means of Catesby, a lawyer, who lived in great intimacy 
with that nobleman; but found him impregnable in his allegiance 
and fidelity to the children of Edward.. He saw, therefore, that 
there were no longer any measurcs to be kept with him; and he 
determined to ruin utterly the man whom he despaired of engaging 
to concur in his usurpation. He accordingly summoned:a council in 
the Tower; whither that nobleman, suspecting no design against 
him, repaired without hesitation. The duke of Gloucester appeared 
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in the easiest and most jovial humour imaginable. After some 
familiar conversation he left the council, as if called away by other 
business ; but soon after returning with an angry and inflamed coun- 
tenance, he asked them what punishment those deserved that had 
plotted against his life, who was so nearly related to the king, and 
was intrusted with the administration of government? Hastings 
replied, that they merited the punishment of traitors. ‘ These 
traitors,” cried the protector, ‘are the sorceress, my brother’s wife, 
and dane Shore, his mistress, with others, their associates: see to 
what a condjtion they have reduced me by their incantations and 
witchcraft :” upon which he laid bare his arm, all shrivelled and de- 
cayed. But the counsellors, who knew that this infirmity had 
attended him from his birth, looked on each other with amazement ; 
and above all, lord Hastings, who, as he had since Edward’s death 
engaged in an intrigue with Jane Shore, was naturally anxious con- 
cerning the issue of these extraordinary proceedings. ‘‘ Certainly, 
iny lord,” said he, ‘‘ if they be guilty of these crimes, they deserve 
the severest punishment.”—-“‘ And do you reply to me,” exclaimed 
the protector, “‘ with your 7/s and your ands? You are the chief 
abettor of that witch Shore: you are yourself a traitor: and I swear 
by St. Paul that I will not dine before your head be brought me.” 
He struck the table with his hand: armed men rushed in at the 
-siynal. Hastings was seized, was hurried away, and instantly be- 
headed on a timber log which lay in the court of the Tower, Lord 
Stanley, the archbishop of York, the bishop of Ely, and other coun- 
sellors, were committed prisoners in different chambers: and the 
protector, in order to carry on the farce of his accusations, ordered 
the goods of Jane Shore to be seized; and he summoned her to 
answer before the council for sorcery and witchcraft. But as no 
proofs which could be received, even in that ignorant age, were pro- 
duced against her, he directed her to be tried in the spiritual court, 
for her adulteries and lewdness ; and she did penance in a white sheet 
in St. Paul’s, before the whole people. 

§ 10. These acts of violence, exercised against all the nearest con- 
nexions of the late king, prognosticated the severest fate to his de- 
fenceless children; and after the murder of Hastings the protector 
no longer made a secret of his intentions to usurp the crown. Dr. 
Shaw, in a sermon at St. Paul’s cross, attempted to persuade the 
people that Edward IV. had been previously married to Lady Butler, 
and that therefore Edward V. and his other children by Elizabeth 
Woodville were illegitimate. Various other artifices were in vain 
employed to entrap the people to salute him king. At length 
Buckingham and the lord mayor proceeded with a rabble to his 
residence at Baynard’s Castle: he was told that the nation were 
resolved to have him for their sovereien; and, after some well-acted 
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hesitation, he accepted the crown (June 26). This ridiculous farce 
was soon after followed by a scene truly tragical: the murder of 
the two young princes. Richard gave orders to sir Robert Braken- 
bury, constable of the Tower, to put his nephews to death; but 
this yentleman, who had sentiments of honour, refused to fave any 
hand in the infamous office. The tyrant then sent for sir James 
Tyrrel, who promised obedience; and he ordered Brakenbury to 
resign to Tyrrel the keys and government of the Tower for one 
night. Tyrrel, choosing three associates, Slater, Dighton, and 
Forest, came in the night-time to the door of the chamber where 
the princes were lodged; and sending in the assassins, he bade 
them execute their commission, while he himsclf stayed without. 
They found the young princes in bed, and fallen into-a profound 
sleep. After suffocating them with the bolster and pillows they showed 
their naked bodies to Tyrell, who ordered them to be buried at the 
foot of the stairs, deep in the ground, under a heap of stones.* 

§ 11. Ricuarp III., 1483-1485.—The first acts of Richard’s ad- 
ministration were to bestow rewards on those who had assisted him in 
usurping the crown, and to gain, by favours, those who he thought 
were best able to support his future government: and he loaded the 
duke of Buckingham especially, who was allied to the royal family, 
with grants and ‘honours, But it was impossible that friendship could 
long remain inviolate between two men of such corrupt minds as 
Richard and the duke of Buckingham. The cause of the latter’s 
discontent is not clearly ascertained; but it is certain that the duke, 
soon after Richard’s acccession, began to form a conspiracy against 
the government, and attempted to overthrow that usurpation which 
he himself had so zealously contributed to establish. Morton, bishop 
of Ely, a zealous Lancastrian, whom the king had imprisoned, and 
had afterwards committed to the custody of Buckingham, encouraged 
these sentiments; and by his exhortations the duke cast his eye 
towards the young earl of Richmond, as the only person who could 
free the nation from the tyranny of the present usurper. He was 
descended on his mother’s side from John of Gaunt by Catherine 
Swynford, a branch legitimated by parliament, but excluded from the 
succession. On his father’s side he was grandson of sir Owen Tudor 
and Catherine of France, relict of Henry V.t 

The universal detestation of Richard’s conduct turned the attention 


* This story has been questioned by Walpole in his //istoric Doubts, and 
subsequently by other writers; but on the whole the balance of probability 
greatly preponderates in its favour. Tn +674, during some repairs, the bones 
cf two youths were discovered under a staircase in the White Tower, and were 
interred in Westminster Abbey by order of Charles II. as those of Edward V. 
ind his brother. 

+ For genealogy of Henry of Richmond and the duke of Buckingham, sce 
next page, 
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of the nation towards Henry; and as all the descendants of the house 
of York were either women or minors, he seemed to be the only 
person from whom the nation could expect the expulsion ‘of the 
odious and bloody tyrant. It was therefore suggested by Morton, 
and readily assented to by the duke, that the only means of over- 
turning the present usurpation was to unite the opposite factions, by 
contracting a marriage between the earl of Richmond and the princess 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of king Edward, and thereby blending 
together the opposite pretensions of their families, which had so long 
been the source of public disorders and convulsions. Margaret, 
Richmond’s mother, assented to the plan without hesitation ; whilst 
on the part of the queen dowager, the desire of revenge for the murder 
of her brother and of her three sons, apprehensions for her surviving 
family, and indignation against her confinement, easily overcame all 
her prejudices against the house of Lancaster, and procured her 
approbation of a marriage to which the age and birth, as well as the 
present situation, of the parties, seemed so naturally to invite them. 
She secretly borrowed a sum of money in the city, sent it over to the 
earl of Richmond, who was at present detained in Brittany in a kind 
of honourable custody, required his oath to celebrate the marriage as 
soon as he should arrive in England, advised him to levy as many 
foreign forces as possible, and promised to join him on his first 
appearance, with all the friends and partisans of her family. The 
plan was secretly communicated to the principal persons of both 
parties in all the counties of England: and a wonderful alacrity 
appeared in every order of men to forward its success and completion. 
The duke of Buckingham took arms in Wales, and gave the signal to 
his accomplices for a general insurrection in all parts of England, 
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But heavy rains having rendered the Severn, with the other rivers 
in that neighbourhood, impassable, the Welshmen, partly moved by 
superstition at this extraordinary event, partly distressed by famine 
in their camp, fell off from him; and Buckingham, finding himself 
deserted by his followers, put on a disguise, and took shelter in the 
house of Banister, an old servant of his family. But being detected 
in his retreat, he was brought to the king at Salisbury; and was 
instantly executed, according to the summary method practised in 
‘that age (Nov. 3, 1483). The other conspirators immediately dis- 
persed themselves. ‘he earl of Richmond, in concert with his 
friends, had set sail from St. Malo’s, carrying on board a body of 
5000 men levied in foreign parts; but his fleet being at first driven 
back by a storm, be appeared not on the coast of England till after 
the dispersion of all his friends; and he found himself obliged to re- 
turn to the court of Brittany. 

The king, everywhere triumphant, ventured at last to summon 
a parliament, which had no choice left but to recognise his au- 
thority, and acknowledge his right to the crown: and MRichard, in 
order to reconcile the nation to his government, passed some 
popular laws, particularly one against the late practice of extort- 
ing money on pretence of benevolence. Richard’s consort, Anne, 
the second daughter of the earl of Warwick, and widow of Ed- 
ward prince of Wales, having borie him but one son, who died 
about this time, he considered her as an invincible obstacle to the 
settlement of his fortune, and he was believed to have carried her off 
by poison. He now proposed, by means of a papal dispensation, to 
espouse himsclf the princess Elizabeth, and thus to unite, in his own 
family, their contending titles. 

§ 12. Being exhorted by his partisans to prevent this marriage by 
a new invasion, and having received assistance from the court of 
France, Richmond set sail from Harfleur in Normandy, with a small 
army of about 2000 men; and after a navigation of six days he 
arrived at Milford-haven, in Wales, where he landed without oppo- 
sition (Aug. 7, 1485). The earl, advancing towards Shrewsbury, 
received every day some reinforcement from his partisans. 

The two rivals at last approached each other at Bosworth near 
Leicester; Henry at the head of 6000 men, Richard with an army of 
above double the number. Soon after the battle began, lord Stanley, 
who, without declaring himself, had raised an army of 7000 men, and 
had so posted himself as to be able to join either party, appeared in 
the field, and declared for the earl of Richmond. The intrepid tyrant, 
sensible of his desperate situation, cast his eyes around the field, and, 
descrying his rival at no great distance, he drove against him with 
fury, in hopes that either Henry’s death, or his own, would decide 
the victory bétween them. He killed with his own hands sir 
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William Brandon; standard-bearer to the earl: he dismounted sir 
John Cheyney: he was now within reach of Richmond himself, who 
declined not the combat; when sir William Stanley, breaking in 
with his troops, surrounded Richard, who, fighting bravely to the 
last moment, was overwhelmed by numbers, and perished by a fate 
too mild and honourable for his multiplied and detestable enormities 
(Aug. 22, 1485). The body of Richard was thrown carelessly across 
a horse; was carried to Leicester amidst the shouts of the insulting 
spectators ; and was interred in the Grey Friars’ church of that place.: 
The historians who lived in the subsequent reign have pronably ex- 
aggerated the vices of the monarch whom their master overthrew; and 
some modern writers have attempted to palliate the crimes by which 
he procured possession of the crown. It is certain that he possessed 
energy, courage, and capacity; but these qualities would never have 
made compensation to the people for the precedent of his usurpation, 
and for the contagious example of vice and murder exalted upon a 
throne. His personal appearance has even been a subject of warm 
controversy ; for while some writers represent him as of a small 
stature, humpbacked, and with a harsh disagreeable countenance, _ 
others maintain that he had a pleasing expression, and that his only 
defect. was in having one shoulder a little higher than the other. 


§ 13. The reign of the house of Plantagenet expired with Ri¢h- 
ard IIT. on Bosworth-field. The change of a dynasty forms of itself 
no historical epoch ; but in a limited or constitutional monarchy this 
change is generally accompanied by some revolution in the state, 
which gives it the character of a true historical era, The reigns of 
Henry VII., and his successors of the house of Tudor, bear a distinct 
character from those of the Plantagenet princes. ‘The exhaustion of 
the kingdom through the protracted wars of the roses, and the almost 
entire annihilation of the greater English nobility, enabled the 
Tudors to rule with a despotism unknown to their predecessors. 

The period of the Plantagenets forms on the whole one of the most 
important and interesting epochs of English history. In it were 
established all those institutions by which our liberties are secured. 
The leading political feature which it presents is the gradual develoy- 
ment of the English constitution out of feudalism. The first osten- 
sible act which marks our regenerated nationality is the Great 
Charter wrung from the pusillanimous and tyrannical John. “ From 
this era,” says Mr. Hallam,* ‘a new soul was infused into the 
people of England. Her iihertiss: at the best long in abeyance, 
became a tangible possession; and those indefinite aspirations for the 
laws of Edward the Confessor were changed into a steady regard for 
the Great Charter.” In the subsequent strugeles for our liberties 
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Magna Charta waa repeatedly appealed to as their foundation, and 
repeatedly contirmed by the acts of different sovereigns. The weak 
and long reign of John’s successor, Henry III., served to foster the 
infancy of English freedom. It appears from the writings of Bracton, 
who filled the office of a judge towards the conclusion of that reign, 
that the royal prerogative was even in those early days defined and 
limited by law. Not only was the king considered by that writer as 
subject to the law, but also to his court of earls and barons; who, 
indeed, before the existence of parliament, were the law-makers. The 
establishment of the last-named great council of the nation forms, in 
a constitutional point of view, the chief glory of the Plantagenet 
era: the main facts of its origin and progress are indicated at thie 
close of this book. 

§ 14. From the constitution we naturally turn our view to those 
who were its subjects. As early at least as the reign of Henry III1., 
the legal equality of all freemen below the rank of the peerage 
appears to have been completely established. The civil rights of in- 
dividuals were protected by that venerable body of ancient customs, 
which, under the name of the common law, still obtains in our 
courts of justice. Its origin is lost in the obscurity of remote anti- 
quity. A very small portion of it may be traced to the Saxon tiznes ; 
but the greater part must have sprung up since the conquest, since 
we find the pecuniary penalties which marked the Saxon legislation 
exchanged in criminal cases for capital punishment. The law was 
administered under the Plantagenets by three courts, which still 
exist—the King’s Bench, the Common Pleas, and the Exchequer— 
the origin of which has been narrated in the history of the Anglo- 
Norman constitution. 

It is difficult to trace the steps by which villenage was gradually 
mitigated under the Plantagenets ; but on the whole it is certain that 
at the termination of that dynasty it had almost entirely disappeared. 
Tenants in villenage were gradually transformed into copyholders, 
Villeins bound to personal service escaped to distant parts of the 
country, where they could not easily be traced and reclaimed, and 
entered into free and voluntary service under a new master. Others 
hid themselves in towns, where a residence of a twelvemonth made 
them free by law. Something must also be attributed to manumie- 
sions. The influence of the church was exerted on behalf of this 
degraded class; and the repentant lord was exhorted by his spiritual] 
adviser to give freedom to his fellow Christians. As public opinion 
became more enlightened and humane, the courts of law leaned to 
the side of the oppressed peasantry in all suits in which their rights 
were concerned. In the reign of Edward III. regular statutes were 
framed for the protection of artisans and husbandmen, The popular 
insurrection in the time of Richard IT, betrays an advance in the 
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condition of the lower classes ; and though it shows a great amount 
of villenage, discovers at the same time a vast extension of freedom. 

§ 15. With regard to the general progress of the nation, we per- 
ceive under the sway of the Plantagenets a notable increase in its 
wealth and infelligence as well as in its freedom. The woollen ma- 
nufactures were established in various parts of England, and began 
to supply foreign nations. In the reign of Edward II]. the English 
were remarkable for their excellence in the arts of peace as well as of 
war. A rich literature had been produced, adorned with the names of 
Chaucer and Gower, of Wickliffe and Mandeville ; whilst in matters 
of religion, the principles of the reformation were already developed 
and promulgated. Assisted by the invention of printing, which was 
introduced into England in the reign of Edward IV., this progress 
might have gone on to the most happy results, had not certain events 
occurred to retard it. Henry IV., in order to support his usurpation 
of the crown, found it expedient to court the established church, and to 
crush the reformation of Wickliffe, which had also compromised itself 
by the excesses of some of its followers. The wars of Henry V. diverted 
the attention of the English from domestic to foreign affairs: whilst 
the civil disturbances which ensued under Henry VJ., being con- 
cerned merely about a dynasty, and involving not, like those under 
the Stuarts, any great public principle, served only to damp the 
genius and energies of the nation, and disposed it to bend under the 
tyranny of its subsequent monarchs. 

The population at the end of the reign of the Plantagenets pro- 
bably amounted to about three millions. 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 
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A. ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF | importance demands a‘more detailed 
PARLIAMENT account. The word Parliament (par- 


lement or colloquium as some of our 
This subject has been briefly adverted | historians translute it) is derived from 
to in the preceding narrative, but its ' the French, and signifies an assembly 
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that meets and confers together. This 
name is first applied by a contemporary 
chronicler to a Great Council of the 
nation summoned in 1246. The con- 
stituent parts of a Parliament are now, 
and were under the later Plantagenet 
kings, the sovereign and the three 
estates of the realm, the lords spiritual, 
the lords temporal (who sit, together 
with their sovereign, in one house), 
and the commons, who sit by them- 
selves in another. The Parliament, as 
so constituted, is an outgrowth of the 
Great Council of the realm, held under 
the Anglo-Norman kings, the constitu- 
tion of which has been already explained 
{p.129]. It will be convenient to trace 
separately the history of each house. 

I. Tux Hovusr or Lorps.—The spiri- 
tual peerage consisted originally of 
archbishops, bishops, and abbots; and 
the lay peerage only of barons and 
earls, but every earl was also a baron. 
For more than two centuries after the 
Norman conquest the only baronies 
known were baronies by tenure, being 
incident to the tenure of land held 
immediately under the crown. Hence 
the right of peerage was originally 
territorial, being annexed to certain 
lands, and, when they were alienated, 
passing with them as an appendant. 
Thus in 11 Hen. VI. the possession of 
the castle of Arundel was adjudged to 
confer an earldom ‘‘ by tenure” on its 
poss.sssor. 

Afterwards, when the alienations of 
land became frequent, and the number 
of those who held of the king in capite 
increased, it became the practice, either 
in the reign of John or Henry IIl., for 
the king to summon to the Great 
Council, by Writ, all such persons as 
he thought fit so to summon. In this 
way the dignity of the peerage became 
personal instead of territorial. Proof 
of a tenure by barony became no longer 
necessary, and the record of the writ of 
summons came to be sufficient evidence 
to constitute a peer. 

The third mode of creating peers is 
by Letters Patent from the crown, in 
which the descent of the dignity is 
regulated, being usually confined to 
heirs male. The first peer crented by 
patent was in the reign of Richard II. 
It is still the practice to call up the 
eldest son of a peer to the House of 
Lords by writ of summons in the name 
of his father’s barony; but with this 
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exception, peers are now always created 
by letters patent. 

The first instance in which earls and 
barons are called peers is in 14 Edw. 
II. (1321), in the award of exile against 
the Despensers. . . 

The degrees of nobility are dukes, 
marquesses, earls, viscounts, and barons. 
1. The title of Duke or dux was used 
among the Anglo-Saxons as a title of 
dignity ; but as William the Conqueror 
and his successors were dukes of Nor- 
mandy, they would not honour any 
subject with the title till the reign of 
Edward III., who, claiming to be king 
of France, created his eldest son Edward, 
the Black Prince, duke of Cornwall. 
Several of the royal family subsequently 
received the title of duke. 2. The title 
of Marquess or marchio was originally 
applied to a Lord Marcher, or lord of 
the frontier cistricts, called the marches, 
from the Teutonic word marche, a limit ; 
but it was first created a parliamentary 
dignity by Richard II., who made Robert 
de Vere marquess of Dublin. 3. An 
Earl corresponded to the Saxon Ealdor- 
man or Alderman, who originally had 
the administration of a county. Under 
the administration of the Norman kings 
the title became merely personal, though 
the earl continued to receive a third 
penny of the emoluments arising from 
the pleas in the county courts. In 
Latin the earl was called Comes, and 
after the Norman conquest Count, 
whence the name county is still ap- 
plied to the shires; but the title of 
count never superseded the more an- 
cient designation of earl, and soon fell 
into disuse. The title of earl con- 
tinued to be the highest hereditary 
dignity till the reign of Edward III. 
4. The dignity of Viscount or Vice- 
Comes was borrowed from France, and 
was first conferred by Henry VI., who 
had been crowned king of France. 5. 
The title of Baron has been already 
explained. (See p. 129.] 

II. Tue Hovse or Comwmons.— The 
members of the House of Commons 
consist of the knights of the shires, and 
the burgesses, or representatives of the 
cities and boroughs. The origin of the 
knights of the shires must be traced to 
the clause in the charter of John, by 
‘which the sheriff was bound to summon 
to the Great Council all the inferior te- 
nanta in chief. How long these inferior 
tenants continued to sit personally in 
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parliament cannot be determined ; but as 
their attendance was vexatious to them- 
selves and disagreeable to the king, it 
became the pradtice for them to send re- 
presentatives at an early period, perhaps 
in the reign of John, certainly in the 
reign of Henry III. But the principle 
of representation was finally established 
in the celebrated parliament summoned 
by Simon de Montfort in the 49th of 
Henry III. (1265), when writs were is- 
sued to all the sheriffs, commanding 
them to return two knights from each 
shire, and two citizens or burgesses for 
every city and borough contained in 
each shire. This is the true epoch of 
the House of Commons. A _ question 
arises, into which our limits prevent 
us from entering, whether the knights 
were still elected by the tenants in 
chief alone, or by all the freeholders 
in the county court; but the latter is 
more probable. That the representa- 
tion of cities and boroughs cannot be 
traced earlier than the parliament of 
Simon de Montfort is now generally 
admitted. From this time till the 23rd 
of Edward I. (1295) the representa- 
tives of the cities and boroughs were 
occasionally summoned; but they were 
not permanently engrufted upon par- 
liament till the latter date, when the 
expenses of Edward, arising from his 
foreign wars, led him to have recourse 
to this means for obtaining supplies 
of money. [See p. 161.] The success 
of the experiment ensured its repeti- 
tion; and the king found that he 
could more readily obtain larger sums 
of money by the subsidies of the citi- 
zens and burgesses than he had pre- 
viously obtained by tallages upon their 
towns. The necessity of summoning 
the citizens and burgesses became still 
greater after the Confirmuatio Char- 
tarum in 1297, when the king re- 
nounced the right of levying tallages 
upon the towns. [See pp. 153, 154.) 
It must be recollected that the only 
object of summoning the citizens and 
burgesses was to obtain money, and 
that it was not intended to give them 
the power of consenting to the laws. 
But gradually the power of the purse 
gave them a share in the legislation, 
and the statement of Mr. Hallam can- 


England were to a great extent pur- 


chased by the money of otir forefathers. , 


It is doubtful at what timed parliament 
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‘was divided into two houses. At first 
they seem to have sat in the same 
chamber; but from the earliest times 
they voted separately, and imposed 
separate taxes, each upon its own order. 
The knights of the shires voted at first 
with the earls and barons; but in the 
reign of Edward II. the houses were 
probably divided as we now find them, 
and in the first year of Edward III. 
this was certainly the case. 

The Commons soon obtained the right 
to petition for redress of grievances ; 
and as early as the reign of Edward II. 
it was enacted that the king should hold 
@ parliament at least once a year. 
Under this weak monarch the Commons 
were not slow in exercising their rights; 
and the rolls of parliament show that 
the Commons granted supplies on con- 
dition that the king should redress the 
grievances of which they complained. 
Gradually the assent of the Commons 
came to be considered necessary for the 
enactment of laws; and in the long and 
prosperous reign of Edward III. the 
three essential principles of our govern- 
ment, as Mr. Hallam calls them, were 
established upon a firm footing: the 
iNegality of raising money without 
consent of parliament; the necessity 
that the two houses should concur for 
any alterations in the law; and, lastly, 
the right of the Commons to inquire 
into public abuses, and to impeach 
public counsellors. With regard to the 
second constitutional principle men- 
tioned above, we find that in the reign 
of Edward III. laws were declare@ to 
be made by the king at the request of 
the Commons, and by the assent of 
the Lords. The practice was that the 
petitions of the Commons, with the 
respective answers made to them in the 
king’s name, were drawn up after the 
end of the session in the form of laws, 
and entered upon the statute-roll. But 
stil] it must be observed that the 
statutes do not always express the true 
sense of the Commons, as their petitions 
were frequently modified and otherwise 
altered by the king’s answers. The 
first important instance in which the 
Commons exercised the third consti- 
tutional principle alluded to was to- 
wards the end of the reign of Edward 


not be denied, that the Nberties of | III., when, supported by the Black 


Prince, they impeached lord Latimer 
and the other ministers of the king, 
the instruments of the duke of 
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Lancaster and Alice Perrers, who had | into this period. In addition may be 


acquired an ascendency over Edward. 

Under the reign of Richard II. the 
power of the House of Commons made 
still further progress, which was con- 
tinued under the three kings of the 
house of Lancaster, who owed their 
throne to a parliamentary title. Among 
the rights established under these kings 
the two following were the most im- 
portant: 1. The introduction, in the 
reign of Henry VI., of complete statutes 
under the name of bills, instead of the 
old petitions, to which the king gave 
his consent, and which he was not at 
liberty to alter, as he had done in the 
case of petitions. We have already 
seen that all statutes at first originated 
by petitions of the House of Commons ; 
but it now became the practice for 
either house to originate a bill, except 
in the case of money bills, which con- 
tinued to be originated exclusively by 
the Commons. 2. That the king ought 
not to take notice of matters pending 
in parliament, and that the Commons 
should enjoy liberty of speech. 

The persons who had the right of 
voting for knights of the shire were 
declared by 8 Hen. VI. c. 7 to be all 
freeholders of lands and tenements of 
the annual value of 408., equivalent at 
least to 207. of our value; which was a 
limitation of the number of voters, since 
it would appear from 7 Hen. IV. c. 15 
that all persons whatever, present at 
the county court, had previously the 
right of voting for the knights of their 
shires. For further particulars the 
reader may consult as to the House of 
Lords sir Harris Nicolas, The Historic 
Pecrage of England, the Introduction 
in the edit. of 1857; as to the House 
of Commons, Hallam’s Middle Ages, 
vol. iii. c. 8; and as to both houses, 
The Student’s Blackstone, by Kerr, pp. 
97 sege, 429 seg. 


B. AUTHORITIES FOR THE PERIOD 
OF THE PLANTAGENETS FROM 
JOHN TO RICHARD III. 


A reference to note C, appended to 
chap. vii. [p. 133], will show what 
histories 


already mentioned extend | 


named the Annals of Dunstaple to 
1297; Walter of Hemingford, Lives of 
the Edwards; John Trakelow, Annales 
Edwardi II., with a continuation by 
Henry Blaneford ; Robert of Avesbury, 
Historia de Mirabdilibus Gestis Edwardi 
III. ; the Monk of Evesham, Hist. Vite 
et Regni Ricardi 1I.; Otterbourne’s 
Chronicle, from Brute to 1420; Whet- 
hamstede’s Chronicle, 1441 to 1460; 
Elmham, Vita et Gesta Henrici JV. ; 
Titus Livius, tdem. ; William of Wor- 
eester, Annales Rerum Anglicarum, 
1324 to 1491; Rous, Historia Regum 
Anglie (to 1485). The preceding works 
are published in Hearne’s collection. 
The following are in the collection of 
Hall: Nicholas Trivet, Annales sex 
regum Anglia, 1135 to 1318; Adam 
Murimuth, Chronicle (with continua- 
tion) 1303 to 1380. The Chronicle of 
Lanercost, published by the Bannatyne 
Club, extends from 1201 to 1346. The 
following are in Camden’s Anglica, 
&c.: Thos. De la More, De Vita et 
Morte Edwardi II. ; Walsingham, His- 
toria brevis Angli@w, 1273 to 1423. The 
same author’s Hypodigma Neustrie, 
containing an account of the affairs of 
Normandy to Henry V., is also in Cam- 
den. Froissart’s Chronigues is an in- 
teresting but not very trustworthy work 
for the times of Edward III. and 
Richard II. The Chronigues of Mon- 
strelet (1400 to 1467) and the Mé- 
motres de Comines (1461 to 1498) may 
also be consulted for foreign affairs 
during the later Plantagenets. 

The early printed chronicles which 
treat of this period, with the exception 
of Fabyan’s (to 1509) and Hardyng’s 
(to 1538), are not contemporary. The 
principal are those of Hall, Grafton, 
Holinshed, and Stowe. Sir Thos. 
More’s History of Richard IIT. is the 
best authority for that period: he 
was old enough to bave heard the facts 
from contemporaries, and especially 
from bishop Morton, in whose service 
he had lived. Indeed, sir Henry Ellis 
is of opinion (Pref. to Hardyng) that 
this work was in reality composed by 
Morton. 
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Herry Vil. and Elizabeth of York. Frota their monument in Westminster Abbey 


BOOK IV. 


THE HOUSE OF TUDOR. 


A.D, 1485-1603. 


ae 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HENRY VII, a.D. 1485-1509. 


§ 1. Introduction. § 2, Accession of Henry VII. His coronation, marriage, 
and settlement of the government. § 3. Discontents. Invasion of Lambert 
Simnel, and battle of Stoke. Coronation of the queen. § 4. Foreign 
affairs. Peace of Estaples. § 5. Perkin Warbeck. Execution of lord 
Stanley. § 6. Further attempts of Perkin. Cornish insurrection, and 
battle of Blackheath. § 7. Perkin again invades England, is captured, 
and executed. Execution of Warwick. § 8. Marriage and death of prince 
Arthur. Marriage of the princess Margaret. Oppression of Empson and 
Dudley. § 9. Matrimonial intrigues of Henry. Death and character of 
the king. § 10. Miscellaneous occurrences. 


§ 1. THe accession of the Tudors to the English throne is nearly 
coincident with the’ proper era of modern history. The final im- 
portant change in the European populations had been effectcd by the 
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settlument of the Turks at Constantinople in 1453, ‘The improve- 
ment in navigation was soon to lay open a new world, as well as a 
new route to that ancient continent of Asia, whose almost fabulous 
riches had attracted the wonder and cupidity of Europeans since the 
days of Alexander the Great. Hence was to arise a new system of 
relations among the states of Europe. The commerce of the Kast, 
previously monopolised by the Venetians and Genoese, began to be 
diverted to the Western nations; its richest products to be rivalled 
by those of another hemisphere. The various European states, 
having consolidated their domestic institutions, were beginning to 
direct their attention to the affairs of their neighbours. The invasion 
of Italy by Charles VIII. of France, in the reign of Henry VII., is 
justly regarded as the commencement of the political system of 
Europe, or of that series of wars and negociations among its different 
kingdoms which has continued to the present day. The house of 
Tudor, lifted to the throne by the civil wars, and strengthened by 
the very desolation which they had occasioned, was enabled to play 
an effective part upon the continent, and to lay the foundation of 
that European influence which England still commands. 

Besides the advantages derived from commerce, the intercourse of 
nations is beneficially felt in their mutual influence upon opinion and 
the progress of society. Europe, first cemented into a whole by the 
conquests of the Romans, derived a still firmer bond of union from 
its common Christianity. In the darkness of the middle ages that 
sacred tie had been abused for the purposes of secular avarice and 
ambition ; and Rome, by the power of superstition, ruled once more 
over the prostrate nations. The seeds of a reformation, choked in 
England by political events, were carried to the continent, whence 
this country received the fruits which had found their first nurture 
in her own bosom. The distinguishing historical feature of the 
reign of the Tudors is the progress and final establishment of the 
Reformation. That great revolution was accompanied with an asto- 
nishig progress in manners, literature, and the arts; but above all 
it encouraged that spirit of civil freedom, by which, under the house 
of Stuart, the last seal was affixed to our constitutional liberties. 

§ 2. The victory which the earl of Richmond gained at Bosworth 
was entirely decisive ; sir William Stanley placed upon his head 
the crown which Richard wore in battle ; and the acclamations of 
“Long live Henry the Seventh!” by a natural and unpremeditated 
movement, resounded from all quarters of the field (Aug. 22, 1485). 
Henry was now in his 30th year. He had, as we have already seen, 
no real title to the crown ; but he determined to put himself in im- 
mediate possession of regal authority, and to show all opponents that 
nothing but force of arms, and a successful war, should be able to 
expel him. He brought to the throne all the bitter feelings of the 
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Lancastrians. To exalt the Lancastrian party, to depress the adherents 
of the house of York, were the favourite objects of his pursuit ; and 
through the whole course of his reign he never forgot tnese early pre- 
possessions. His first command after the battle of Bosworth was to 
secure the person of Edward Plantagenet, carl of Warwick, son of 
the duke of Clarence, who had been put to death by his brother 
Edward IV. Henry immediately afterwards set out for the capital. 
His journey bore the appearance of an established monarch making 
a peaceable progress through his dominions, yather than of a prince 
who had opened his way to the throne by force of arms. The 
vromise he had made wf marrying Elizabeth, the daughter of Ed- 
ward IV., seemed to insure a union of the contending titles of the 
two families ; but though bound by honour as well as by interest to 
complete this alliance, he was resolved to postpone it till the cere- 
mony of his own coronation should be finished, and till his. title 
should be recognised by parliament. Still anxious to support his ‘per- 
sonal and hereditary right to the throne, he dreaded lest a preceding 
marriage with the princess should imply a participation of sovereignty 
in her, and raise doubts of his own title by the house of Lancaster. 
On the 30th of October Henry was crowned at Westminster by 
cardinal Bourchier, archbishop of Canterbury. The parliament, 
which assembled soon after, seemed entirely devoted to him. It was 
enacted ‘‘ That the inheritance of the crown should rest, remain, and 
abide in the king ;” but whether as rightful heir, or only as present 
possessor, was not determined. In like manner, Henry was con- 
tented that the succession should be secured to the heirs of his body ; 
but he pretended not, in case of their failure, to exclude the house 
of York, or to give the preference to that of Lancaster. In the fol- 
lowing year he applied to papal authority for a confirmation of his 
title. The parliament, at his instigation, passed an act of attainder 
against the late king himself and many of the nobility. Henry 
bestowed favours and honours on some particular persons who were 
attached to him; but the ministers whom he most trusted and 
favoured were not chosen from among the nobility, or even from 
among the laity: John Morton and Richard Fox, two clergymen, 
persons of industry, vigilance, and capacity, who had shared with 
him all his former dangers and distresses, were called to the privy 
council; Morton was restored to the bishopric of Ely, Fox was 
created bishop of Exeter. The former, soon after, upon the death 
of Bourchier, was raised to the see of Canterbury. At the beginning 
of the following year the king’s marriage was celebrated at London 
(Jan. 18, 1486), and that with greater appearance of universal joy 
than either his first entry or his coronation. Henry remarked, with 
much displeasure, this general favour borne to the house of York. 
The suspicions which arose from it not only disturbed = tranquil 
ENGLAND, 
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lity during his whole reign, but bred disgust towards his consort 
herself, and poisoned all his domestic enjoyments. 

§ 3. In the course of this year an abortive attempt at insurrection 
was made by lord Lovel and some other noblemen; but though 
Henry had been able to defeat this hasty rebellion, raised by the 
relics of Richard’s partisans, his government was become in general 
unpopular, the effects of which soon appeared by incidents of an eX- 
traordinary nature, There lived in Oxford one Richard Simon, a 
priest who possessed some subtlety, and still more enterprise and 
temerity. This man had entertained the design of disturbing Henry’s 
government by raising a pretender to his crown; and for that pur- 
pose he cast his eyes on Lambert Simnel, a youth of 15 years of age, 
who was son of a baker, and who, being endowed with understanding 
above his years, and address above his condition, seemed well fitted 
to personate a prince of royal extraction. A report had been spread 
among the people, and received with great avidity, that Richard, 
duke of York, second son of Edward IV., had escaped from the 
cruelty of his uncle, and lay somewhere concealed in England. 
Simon, taking advantage of this rumour, had at first instructed his 
pupil to assume that name, which he found to be so fondly cherished 
by the public; but hearing afterwards a new report, that the earl of 
Warwick had made his escape from the Tower, and observing that 
this news was attended with no less general satisfaction, he changed 
the plan of his imposture, and made Simnel personate that unfor- 
tunate prince. Simon determined to open the first public scene 
of it in Treland, which was zealously attached to the house of 
York, and bore an affectionate regard to the memory of Clarence, 
Warwick’s father, who had been their heutenant. Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, earl of Kildare, the deputy of the island, and other persons 
of rank, gave attention to Simnel; and the people in Dublin, with 
one consent, proclaimed him king by the appellation of Edward 
VI. (May 2, 1487). The whole island followed the example of 
the capital, and not a sword was anywhere drawn in Henry’s 
quarrel, The king’s first act on this intelligence was the seizure 
of the queen-dowager, the forfeiture of all her lands and revenue, 
and the close confinement of her person in the nunnery of Ber- 
mondsey; and he next ordered that Warwick should be taken 
from the Tower, be led in procession through the streets of London, 
be conducted to St. Paul's, and there exposed to the view of the . 
whole people. The expedient had its effect in Envland ; but in Ire 
land the people still persisted in their revolt, and Henry had goon | 
reason to apprehend that the design against him was not laid on such 
slight foundations as the absurdity of the contrivance seemed to in- 
dicate. John, earl of Lincoln, son of John de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, 
and of Elizabeth, eldest sister of Edward IV., whom Richard III. 
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had declared heir to the throne, was engaged to take part in the 
conspiracy ; and he induced the duchess of Burgundy, another sister 
of Edward 1V., to joinit. After consulting with Lincoln and Lovel, 
she hired a body of 2000 veteran Germans, under the command of 
Martin Schwartz, a brave and experienced officer, and sent them 
over, together with these two noblemen, to join Simnel in Ireland. 
An invasion of England was resolved on; and Simnel landed in 
Lancashire, and advanced as far as Stoke, near Newark. Here 
they were defeated by Henry in a decisive battle (June 16, 1487). ’ 
Lincoln and Schwartz perished in the battle, with 4000 of their 
followers. Lovel escaped from the field, but was never more - 
scen or heard of.* Simnel, with his tutor Simon, was taken pri- 
soner. Simon, being a priest, was not tried at law, and was only 
committed to close custody. Simnel was too contemptible to be 
an object either of apprehension or resentment to Henry. He was 
pardoned, and made a scullion in the king’s kitchen, whence he was 
afterwards advanced to the rank of a falconer. 

After the king had gratified his rigour by the punishment of his 
enemies, he determined to give contentment to the people in a point 
which, though a mere ceremony, was passionately desired by them. 
The queen had been married nearly two years, but had not yet been 
crowned; and this affectation of delay had given great discontent to 
the public, and had been one principal source of the disaffection 
which prevailed. The king, instructed by experience, now finished 
the ceremony of her coronation (Nov. 25). 

§ 4. The foreign transactions of this reign present little of interest 
or importance. The cautious and parsimonious temper of the king 
rendered hiin averse to war, and he could never be induced to take 
up arms when he saw the least prospect of attaining his ends by 
negociation. There happened about this time in France some events 
which compelled his interference; but it was exercised too late, and 
without vigour enough to be effective. Charles VIII., who had now 
succeeded to the crown of France, was extremely desirous of an- 
nexing Brittany to his dominions; and at the invitation of some 
discontented Breton barons, the French invaded that province with a 
large army (1488). Henry entered into a league with Maximilian 
of Germany and Ferdinand of Arragon for the defence of Brittany ; 
but the resources of these princes were distant, and Henry himself 
only despatched an army of 6000 men, which proved entirely useless 
(1489). An unforeseen event disconcerted the policy of the allies. 


* “¢ Towards the close of the 17th century, at his seat at Minster Lovel, in 
Oxfordshire, was accidentally discovered a chamber under the ground, in which 
was the skeleton of a man seated in a chair, with his head reclining on a table. 
Hence it is supposed that the fugitive had found an asylum in this subter- 
raneous chamber, where he was perhaps starved to death through neglect.” 
Lingard, 
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Anne, whe had succeeded to the duchy of Brittany on the death of 
her father, had contracted a marriage with Maximilian, but Charles 
invested Rennes, where the duchess resided, with a large army, and 
extorted a promise of marriage as the condition of her release. The 
nuptials were accordingly celebrated, and Anne was conducted to 
Paris, which she entered amidst the joyful acclamations of the people. 
Thus Brittany was finally annexed to the French crown (1491). 

As the king of England piqued himself on his extensive foresight 
and profound judgment, it could not but give him tho highest dis- 
pleasure to find himself overreached by a raw youth like Charles: 
but he postponed the gratification of his anger and resentment to 
that of his ruling passion, avarice. On pretence of a French war, he 
illegally attempted to levy a benevolence,* as it was called, on his 
subjects; and the parliament, which met soon after, inflamed with 
the idea of subduing France, voted him a supply. Henry now 
crossed over to Calais with a large army, and proceeded to invest 
Boulogne, as if he had been serious in his enterprise ; but notwith- 
standing this appearance of hostility, there had been secret advances 
made towards peace above three months before, and commissioners 
had been appointed to treat of the terms. They met at Estaples, 
The demands of Henry were wholly pecuniary; and the king of 
France, who deemed the peaccable possession of Brittany an equiva- 
lent for any sum, and who was all on fire for his projected expedition 
into Italy, readily agreed to the proposals made him. A large sum 
of money was paid down, and a yearly pension promised (1492). 
Thus the king, as remarked by his historian, made profit upon his 
subjects for the war, and upon his enemies for the peace; and the 
people agreed that he had fulfilled his promise when he said to the 
parliament that he would make the war maintain itself. 

§ 5. The king had now reason to flatter himself with the prospect 
of durable peace and tranquillity; but his inveterate and indefati- 
gable enemies raised him an adversary who long kept him in alarm, 
and sometimes even brought him intodanger. The report was revived 
that Richard, duke of York, had escaped from the ‘Tower when his 
elder brother was murdered ; ‘and finding this rumour greedily received 
by the people, the enemies of Henry looked out for some young man 
proper to personate that unfortunate prince. There was one Perkin 
Warbeck, born at Tournay of respectable parents, who by the natural 
versatility and sagacity of his genius seemed to be a youth perfectly 
fitted to act any part, or assume any character. He was comely in 
his person, graceful in his air, courtly in his address, full of docility — 


* A benevolence was ostensibly a voluntary contribution, but was in reality 
a tax levied arbitrarily on the rich. Such contributions, having become an in- 
tolerable burden under Edward IV;:, had been abolished by the parliament of 


Richard III. 
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and good sense in his behaviour and conversation. The war which 
was then ready to break-out between France and England seemed - 
to afford a proper opportunity for the discovery of this new phe- 
nomenon ; and Ireland, which still retained its attachments to the 
house of York, was chosen as the proper place for his first appearance. 
He landed at Cork ; and immediately assuming the name of Richard 
Plantagenet, drew to him partisans among that credulous people 
(1492). The news soon reached France, and Charles sent Perkin an 
invitation to repair to him at Paris. He received him with all the 
marks of regard due to the duke of York; settled on him a hand- 
some pension ; assigned him magnificent lodgings; and in order to 
provide at once for his dignity and security, gave him a guard for his 
person. When peace was concluded between France and England at 
Estaples, Henry applied to have Perkin put into his hands; but 
Charles, resolute not to betray a young man, of whatever birth, whom 
he had invited into his kingdom, would agree only to dismiss him. 
The pretended Richard retired to the duchess of Burgundy, who is 
thought by many to have been the original instigator of the plot. 
This princess, after feigning a long and severe scrutiny, burst out 
into joy and admiration at his wonderful deliverance, embraced him 
as her nephew, the true image of Edward, the sole heir of the Planta- 
genets, and the legitimate successor to the English throne. She 
immediately assigned him an equipage suited to his pretended birth, 
and on all occasions honoured him with the appellation of the White 
Rose of England (1493). The English, from their great communi- 
cation with the Low Countries, were every day more and more pre- 
possessed in favour of the impostor. The whole nation was held 
in suspense, a regular conspiracy was formed against the king’s 
authority, and a correspondence settled between the malcontents in 
Flanders and those in England. The king was informed of all these 
particulars ; but agreeably to his character, which was both cautious 
and resolute, he proceeded deliberately, though steadily, in counter- 
working the projects of his enemies, His first object was to ascertain 
the death of the real duke of York, and to confirm the opinion that 
had always prevailed with regard to that event. Of the persons 
employed in the murder of Richard’s nephews, Tyrrel and Dighton 
alone were alive, and they agreed in the same story; but as thie 
bodies were supposed to have been removed by Richard’s orders from 
the place where they were first interred, and could not now be found, 
it was not in Henry’s powef to put the fact, so much as he wished, 
beyond all doubt and controversy.* He dispersed his spies all over 
Flanders and England; and he induced sir Robert Clifford, one of 
the chief partisans of the impostor, to betray the sccrets intrusted 


* Respecting the subsequent disccvery of the place of their burial, see 
note p. 229, “ee . | . 
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to him. Several of Warbeck’s partisans in England were arraigned, 
convicted, and executed for high treason. Among the other vic- 
tims was sir William Stanley, the lord chamberlain, a man of 
great wealth and influence, who had said in confidence to Clifford, 
that, if he were sure the young man who appeared in Flanders was 
really son to king Edward, he never would bear arms against him 
(1495). 

§ 6. The fate of Stanley made great impression on the kingdom, 
and struck all the partisans of Perkin with the deepest dismay. 
And as Perkin found that the king’s authority daily gained ground 
among the people, and that his own pretensions were becoming 
obsolete, he resolved to attempt something which might revive the 
hopes and expectations of his partisans. After a vain attempt upon 
the coast of Kent he retired into Flanders (1495), and in the follow- 
ing year crossed over into Ireland, which had always appeared forward 
to join every invader of Henry’s authority. But Poynings, who had 
been appointed deputy of Ireland in 1494,* had put the affairs of that 
island into so good a posture, that Perkin met witli little success ; 
and he therefore bent his course towards Scotland, and presented 
himself to James 1V., who then governed that kingdom. James 
gave him in marriage the lady Catherine Gordon, daughter of the ear! 
of Huntley, and made an inroad into England (1496), carrying 
Perkin along with him, in hopes that the appearance of the pre- 
tended prince might raise an insurrection in the northern counties: 
but instead of joining the invaders, the English prepared to repel 
them ;,and James retreated into his own country. The king dis- 
covered little anxiety to procure either reparation or vengeance for 
this msult committed on him by the Scottish nation: his chief 
concern was to draw advantage from it, by the pretence which it 
afforded Bim to levy impositions on his own subjects. But the 
people, Who were acquainted with the immense treasures which he 
had amassed, could ill brook the new impositions raised on every 
slight occasion. When the subsidy began to be levied in Cornwall, 
the inhabitants, numerous and poor, robust and courageous, mur- 
mured against a tax occasioned by a sudden inroad of the Scots, from 
which they esteemed themselves entirely secure, and which had 
usually been repelled by the force of the northern counties. They 
took up arms, and determined to march to London, but they were 
defeated at Blackheath (June 22, 1497). Their leaders were taken 
and executed. The rest were almost all made prisoners, but were 
dismissed without further punishment. 


* The statute of Drogheda, enacted in 1495, and known by the name of 
Poynings’ law, formed the basis for the government of Ireland till the time of 
the Union. Its most important provision was that no bill could be introduced 
into the Irish parliament unless it had previously received the approval of the 
English council. For details, see Eallam, Constitutional History, iii. 361, 362. 
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§ 7. James now privately desired Perkin to depart the kingdom ; 
and shortly afterwards a truce was concluded with Scotland. 
Perkin hid himself, during some time, in the wilds and fastnesses of 
Ireland, till he resolved to try the affections of the Cornish, whose 
mutinous disposition, notwithstanding the king’s lenity, still sub- 
sisted after the suppression of their rebellion. No sooner did he 
appear at Bodmin in Cornwall, than the populace, to the number of 
8000, flocked to his standard ; and Perkin, elated with this appear- 
ance of success, took on him, for the first time, the appellation of 
Richard IV., king of England. He attempted to get possession of 
Exeter, but, on learning ‘the approach of the king’s forces, retired 
to Taunton. Though his followers now amounted to the number of 
nearly 7000, and seemed still resolute to maintain his cause, he him- 
self despaired of success, and secretly withdrew to the sanctuary of 
Beaulieu, in the New Forest. The Cornish rebels submitted to the 
king’s mercy; a few persons of desperate fortunes were executed, 
some others were severely fined, and all the rest were dismissed with 
impunity. Perkin himself was persuaded, under promise of pardon, 
to deliver himself into the king’s hands. The king conducted him, 
in a species of mock triumph, to London. Perkin, having attempted 
to escape, was then confined to the Tower, where his habits of rest- 
less intrigue and enterprise followed him. He insinuated himself 
into the intimacy of four servants of sir John Digby, lieutenant of 
the Tower; and by their means opened a correspondence with 
the earl of Warwick, who was confined in the same prison. Perkin 
engaged him to embrace a project for his escape by the murder of 
the lieutenant, and offered to conduct the whole enterprise., The 
conspiracy escaped not the king’s vigilance: and as Perkin, by this 
new attempt, had rendered himself totally unworthy of mercy, he 
was alraigned, condemned, and ee after hanged at Ty ‘-bdrn, ‘The 
earl of Warwick was beheaded on Tower hill a few days afterwards 
(1499). This violent act of tyranny, the great blemish of Henry’s 
reign, by which he destroyed the last remaining male of the line of 
Plantagenet, begat great discontent among the people, which he 
vainly endeavoured to alleviate by alleging that his ally, Ferdinand of 
Arragon, scrupled to give his daughter Catherine in marriage to his 
gon prince Arthur while any male “descendant of the house of York 
remained. Men, on the contrary, felt higher indignation at seeing 
a young prince sacri ee lag to law and justice, but to the jealous 
politics of two subtle and crafty tyrants. 

§ 8. 'T'wo years later (Nov. 14, 1501) the king had the satisfac- 
tion of completing a marriage which had been projected and 
negociated during the course of seven years; Arthur being 
now near 16 years of age, Catherine 18. But this marriage 
proved in the issue unprosperous. The young prince a few months 
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after sickened and died, much regretted by the nation (April 2, 
1502). Henry, desirous to continue his alliance with Spain, and 
also unwilling to restore Catherine’s dowry, which was 200,000 
ducats, obliged his second son Henry, a boy of 11 years of age, 
whom he created prince of Wales, to be contracted to the infanta: 
an event which was afterwards attended with the most important 
consequences. The same year another marriage was celebratea, 
which was also, in the next age, productive of great events: the 
marriage of Margaret, the king’s eldest daughter, with James king of 
Scotland. But amidst these prosperous incidents the king met with 
a domestic calamity which made not such impression on him as it 
merited: his queen died in .childbed (15038), and the infant did not 
long survive her. 

The situation of the king’s affairs, both at home and abroad, being 
now in every respect very fortunate, he gave full scope to his natural 
propensity ; and avarice, which had ever been his ruling passion, 
being increased by age and encouraged by absolute authority, broke 
all restraints of shame or justice. He had found two ministers, 
Empson and Dudley, perfectly qualified to second his rapacious and 
tyrannical inclinations, and to prey upon his defenceless people. 
These instruments of oppression were both lawyers; the first of mean 
birth, of brutal manners, of an unrelenting temper; the second 
better born, better educated, and better bred, but equally unjust, 
severe, and inflexible. By their knowledge in law these men, 
whom the king made barons of the Exchequer, were qualified to 
pervert the forms of justice, to the oppression of the innocent: 
and the most iniquitous extortions were practised under legal pre- 
tences. ‘The chief means of oppression employed by these ministers 
were the penal statutes, which, without consideration of rank, 
quality, or services, were rigidly put in execution against all men: 
spies, informers, and inquisitors were rewarded and encouraged in 
every quarter of the kingdom: and no difference was made whether 
the statute were beneficial or hurtful, recent or obsolete, possible 
or impossible to be executed. The sole end of the king and his 
ministers was to amass money, and bring every one under the 
lash of their authority. The parliament was so overawed, that at 
this very time, during the greatest rage of Henry’s oppressions, the 
Commons chose Dudley their speaker, the very man who was the 
chief instrument of his iniquities (1504). By these arts of accumu- 
lation, joined to a rigid frugality in his expense, the king so filled his 
coffers, that he is said to have possessed in ready money the sum of 
1,800,000 pounds: a treasure almost incredible, if we consider the 
scarcity of money in those times. 

§ 9. The remaining years of Henry’s reign present little that is 
memorable. The archduke Philip, on the death of his mother- 
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in-law, Isabella, proceeded by sea, with his wife Joanna, to take 
possession of Castile, but was driven by a violent tempest into 
Weymouth (1506). The king availed himself of this event to 
detain Philip in a species of captivity, and to extort from him a 
promise of the hand of his sister Margaret, with a large dowry. 
Nor was this the only concession which Henry wrung from Philip as 
the price of his liberty. He made him promise that his son Charles 
should espouse his daughter Mary, though that prince was already 
affianced to a daughter of the king of France. He also negociated a 
new treaty of commerce with the Flemings, much to the advantage 
of the English. But perhaps the most ungenerous part of the king’s 
conduct on this occasion was his obliging Philip to surrender Edmund 
de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, nephew of Edward IV., and younger 
brother of the earl of Lincoln, who had perished at the battle of 
Stoke. The earl of Suffolk, having incurred the king’s resentment, 
had taken refuge in the Low Countries. Philip stipulated indeed 
that Suffolk’s life should be spared ; but Henry committed him to the 
Tower, and, regarding his promise as only personal, recommended his 
successor to put him to death.* Shortly afterwards Henry’s health 
declined ; and he began to cast his eye towards that future existence 
which the iniquities and severities of his reign rendered a very dismal 
prospect to him. .To allay the terrors under which he laboured, he 
endeavoured, by distributing alms and founding religious houses, to 
make atonement for his crimes, and to purchase, by the sacrifice of 
part of his ill-gotten treasures, a reconciliation with his offended 
Maker. He ordered, by a general clause in his will, that restitution 
- should be made to all those whom he had injured. He died of a con- 
sumption, at his favourite palace of Richmond (April 25, 1509), 
after a reign of 23 ycars and 8 months, and in the 52nd year of his 
age. He was buried in the chapel he had built for himself at West- 
minster. The reign of Henry VII. was, in the main, fortunate for 
his people at home, and honourable abroad. He put an end to the 
civil wars with which the nation had long been harassed, he main- 
tained peace and order in the state, he depressed the former exorbi- 
tant power of the nobility, and, together with the friendship of some 
foreign princes, he acquired the consideration and regard of all. The 
services which he rendered the people were derived, indeed, from his 
views of private advantage, rather.than the motives of public spirit. 
Bacon compares him with Louis XI. of France and Ferdinand of 
Spain, and describes the three as “the tres magi of kings of those 
ages,”—the great MMsters of king-craft. Avarice was, on the whole, 
Henry’s ruling passion; and he remains an instance, almost sin- 
gular, of a man placed in a high station, and possessed of high 


* Henry VIII. put him to death after the lapse of a few years (1513), 
without alleging any new offence against him. 
u 3. 
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talents for great affairs, in whom that passion predominated above 
ambition. 

§ 10. The Star-chamber, so called from the room in which it met, 
. 18 usually said to have been founded in the reign of Henry VII.; 
but this is not strictly correct.* In 1495 the parliament enacteil 
that no person who should by arms or otherwise assist the king for 
the time being should ever after be attainted for such an instance of 
obedience. Such a statute could not of course bind future parlia- 
ments ; but, as Mr. Hallam observes (Constitutional Hist., chap. i.), 
it remains an unquestionable authority for the constitutional maxim, 
‘“‘ that possession of the throne gives a sufficient title to the subject’s 
allegiance, and justifies his resistance of those who may pretend to 
a better right.” It was by accident only that the king had not 
a considerable share in those great naval discoveries by which 
the present age was so much distinguished. Columbus, after 
meeting with many repulses from the courts of Portugal and Spain, 
sent his brother Bartholomew to London, in order to explain his 
projects to Henry, and crave his protection for the execution of them. 
The king invited him over to England ; but his brother, being taken 
by pirates, was detained in his voyage ; and Columbus meanwhile, 
having obtained the countenance of Isabella, was supplied with a 
small fleet, and happily exccuted his enterprise. Henry was not, 
discouraged by this disappointment; he fitted out Sebastian Cabot, 
a Venetian, settled in Bristol, and sent him westwards (in 1498) in 
search of new countries. Cabot discovered the mainland of America, 
Newfoundland, and other countries ; but returned to England with 


out making any conquest or settlement. 


* See Notes and Illustrations at the end of this book. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


HENRY VIII. FROM HIS ACCESSION TO THE DEATH OF WOLSEY. 
A.D. 1509-1530. 


§ 1. Accession of HENRY VIII. Empson and Dudley punished. § 2. The 
king’s marriage. War with Franee. Wolsey minister. , § 3. Battle of 
Guinegate. Battle of Flodden. § 4. Peace with France. Louis XII. 
marries the princess Mary. § 5. Greatness of Wolsey. He induces Henry 
to cede Tournay to France. Wolsey legate. § 6. Election of the emperor 
Charles V. Interview between Henry and Francis. Charles visits England. 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. § 7. Henry mediates between Charles and 
Francis. Execution of Buckingham. § 8. Henry styled ‘“‘ Defender of the 
Faith.’ Charles again in England. War with France. Scotch affairs. 
Defeat of Albany. § 9. Supplies illegally levied. League of Henry, the 
emperor, and the duke of Bourbon. § 10. Battle of Pavia. Treaty 
between England and France. § 11. Discontent of the English. Francs 
recovers his freedom. Sack of Rome. League with France. § 12, 
Henry’s scruples about his marriage with Catherine. Anne Boleyn. Pra. 
ceedings for a divorce. § 13. Wolsey’s fall. § .14. Rise of Cranmer. 
Death of Wolsey. 


§ 1. THE death of Henry VII. had been attended with as open and 
visible a joy among the people as decency would permit; and the 
accession of his SOgde ™Y VIII., spread universally a declared and 
unfeigned satisfaction. Henry was now in his 19th year. The 
beauty and vigour of his person, accompanied with dexterity in every 
manly exercise, was further adorned with a blooming and ruddy 
countenance, with a lively air, with the appearance of spirit and 
activity in all his demeanour. Even the vices of vehemence, ardour, 
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and impatience, to which he was subject, and which afterwards de- 
generated into tyranny, were considered only as faults, incident to 
unguarded youth, which would be corrected when time had brought 
him to greater moderation and maturity; and as the contending titles 
of York and Lancaster were now at last fully united in his person, 
men justly expected from a prince obnoxious to no party that im- 
partiality of administration which had long been unknown in Eng- 
land. The chief competitors for favour and authority under the 
new king were the earl of Surrey,* treasurer, and Fox, bishop of 
Winchester, secretary and privy seal. Surrey knew how to conform 
himself to the humour of his new master; and no one was so forward 
in promoting that liberality, pleasure, and magnificence which began 
to prevail under the young monarch. One party of pleasure suc- 
ceeded to another; tilts, tournaments, and carousals were exhibited 
with all the magnificence of the age; and as the present tranquillity 
of the public permitted the court to indulge itself in every amuse- 
ment, serious business was but little attended to. The frank and 
careless humour of the king, asit led him to dissipate the treasures 
amassed by his father, rendered him negligent in protecting the in- 
struments whom that prince had employed in his extortions. The 
informers, who had so long exercised an unbounded tyranny over 
the nation, were thrown into prison, condemned to the pillory, and 
most of them lost their lives by the violence of the populace. 
Empson and Dudley, who were most exposed to public hatred, were 
committed to the Tower ; and in order to gratify the people with the 
punishment of these obnoxious ministers, crimes very improbable, 
or indeed absolutely impossible, were charged upon them: that they 
had entered into a conspiracy against the sovereign, and had intended 
on the death of the late king to have seized by force the administra- 
tion of government. Their conviction by a jury was confirmed by a 
bill of attainder, and they were executed on Tower hill. 

§ 2. Soon after his accession, Henry, by the advice of his council, 
though contrary to the opinion of the primate, celebrated his marriage 
with the infanta Catherine (June 7); and the king and queen were 
crowned at Westminster on the 24th of June. 

The first two or three years of Henry’s reign were spent in pro- 
found peace; but impatient of acquiring that distinction in Europe 
to which his power and opulence entitled him, he could not long 
remain neuter amidst the nvise of arms; and the natural enmity of 
the English against France, as well as their ancient claims upon 
that kingdom, led Henry to join the alliance which, after the league — 
of Cambray, the pope, Spain, and Venice had formed against the 


* The earl of Surrey had been attainted on the accession of Henry VII. 
(1485), but was restored to the earldom in 1489. He was created duke of 
Norfolk in 1514, 
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French monarch, and into which he was in a considerable degree 
enticed by the hopes held out to him by the pontiff, Julius IT., that 
the title of Most Christian King, hitherto annexed to the crown of 
France, should be transferred to that of England. War was declared 
against France (1511); and a parliament, being summoned, readily 
granted supplies for a purpose so much favoured by the English 
nation. But Henry suffered himself to be completely deceived by 
the artifices of his father-in-law, Ferdinand. That selfish and 
treacherous prince advised him not to invade France by the way of 
Calais, where he himself should not have it in his power to assist 
him: he exhorted him rather to send forces to Fontarabia, whence 
he could easily make a conquest of Guienne, a province in which, it 
was imagined, the English had still some adherents. He promised 
to assist this conquest by the junction of a Spanish army; and so 
forward did he seem to promote the interests of his son-in-law, that 
he even sent vessels to Iingland in order to transport over the forces 
which Henry had levied for that purpose. But he made use of their 
presence merely to overrun and annex the kingdom of Navarre; and 
the marquis of Dorset, the English commander, observing that his 
further stay served not to promote the main undertaking, and that 
his men were daily perishing by want and sickness, returned to 
England with his army. Notwithstanding his disappointments in 
this campaign, Henry was still encouraged to prosecute his warlike 
measures against Louis, especially as Leo X., who had succeeded 
Julius on the papal thrcne, had detached the emperor Maximilian 
from the French interest. He determined to invade France; and, 
all on fire for military fame, was little discouraged by the prospect 
of a war with the Scots, who had formed an alliance with France. 
And he had now got a minister who complied with all his inclina- 
tions, and flattered him in every scheme to which his sanguine and 
impetuous temper was inclined. 

Thomas Wolsey, dean of Lincoln and almoner to the king, sur- 
passed in favour all his ministers, and was fast advancing towards 
that unrivalled grandeur which he afterwards attained. This man 
was reputed to be the son of a butcher at Ipswich; but having got a 
learned education, and being endowed with an excellent capacity, he 
was admitted into the marquis of Dorset’s family as tutor to that 
nobleman’s children, and soon gained the friendship and countenance 
of his patron. He was afterwards employed by Henry VII. in a 
secret aR oc regarded his intended marriage with Mar- 
garet of Savoy, Maximilian’s daughter, and acquitted himself to the 
king’s satisfaction. Being introduced to Henry VIIIL., by Fox, bishop 
of Winchester, he was admitted to Henry’s parties of pleasure, took 
the lead in every jovial conversation, and promoted all that frolic and 
entertainment which he found suitable to the age and inclination 
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of the young monarch. Henry soon advanced his favourite from 
being the companion of his pleasures to be a member of his council, 
and from being a member of his council to be his sole and absolute 
minister. By this rapid advancement and uncontrolled authority 
the character and genius of Wolsey had full opportunity to display 
itself. Insatiable in his acquisitions, but still more magnificent in 
his expense ; of extensive capacity, but still more unbounded enter- 
prise ; ambitious of power, but still more desirous of glory ; insinu- 
ating, engaging, persuasive, and, by turns, lofty, elevated, com- 


-manding; haughty to his equals, but affable to his dependants ; 


oppressive to the people, but liberal to his friends; more generous 
than grateful; less moved by injuries than by contempt; he was 
framed to take the ascendant in every intercourse with others, but 
exerted this superiority of nature with such ostentation as exposed 
him to envy, and made every one willing to recall the original infe- 
riority, or rather meanness, of his fortune. 

§ 3. The war commenced in 1513 with a‘desperate naval action. 
Sir Edward Howard, the English admiral, was slain in attempting to 
cut six French galleys out of the port of Conquet with only two 
vessels ; and the whole fleet were so discouraged by the loss of their 
commander that they retired from before Brest. ‘lhe French navy 
came out of harbour, and even ventured to invade the coast of Sussex, 
but were repulsed. On the 30th of June the king landed at Calais 
with a considerable army, and was joined by Maximilian with some 
German and Flemish soldiers. Observing the disposition of the 
Enyiish monarch to be more bent on glory than on interest, Maxi- 
milian enlisted himself in his service, wore the cross of St. George, 
and received 100 crowns a-day as one of his subjects and captains. 
But while he exhibited this extraordinary spectacle, of an emperor of 
Germany serving under a king of England, he was treated with the 
highest respect by Henry, and really directed all the operations of the 
English army. Henry, having received intelligence of the approach 
of the French horse, ordered some troops to pass the Lis in order to 
oppose them. The cavalry of France, though they consisted chiefly 
of gentlemen who had behaved with great gallantry in many des- 
perate actions in Italy, were, on sight of the enemy, seized with so 
unaccountable a panic that they immediately took to flight and were 
pursued by the English, and many officers of distinction were made 
prisoners. ‘he action, or rather rout, is sometimes called the battle 
of Guinegate, from the place where it was fought; but more com- 


_“thonly the Batéle of Spurs, because the French that day made more . 
‘“yge of their spurs than of their swords or military weapons (Aug. 16), 


But Henry, though at the head of 50,000 men, derived little ad- 
vantage from his victory. Instead of marching to Paris, he engaged 
in the siege of the inconsiderable town of Terouenne, which had been 
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already invested by the earl of Shrewsbury (Aug. 22). After the 
fall of that place the king laid siege to Tournay, which soon sur- 
rendered (Sept. 9). The bishop of ‘Tournay was lately dead, and tne 
king bestowed the administration of the see on his favourite Wolsey, 
and put him in immediate possession of the revenues, which were 
considerable. Then observing the season to be far advanced, he 
thought proper to return to England, and he carried the greater part 
of his army with him. 

The success which during this summer had attended Henry’s arms 
in the north was much more decisive. James, king of Scotland, had 
assembled the whole force of his kingdom; and having passed the 
Tweed with a brave though a tumultuary army of above 50,000 men, 
he ravaged those parts of Northumberland which lay nearest that 
river. Meanwhile the earl of Surrey, having collected a force of 26,000 
men, marched to the defence of the country. The two armies met | 
at Flodden, near the Cheviot hills. The action was desperate, and ee 
protracted till night separated the combatants. ‘Ihe victory seemed ” 
yet undecided, and the numbers that fell on each side were nearly ’* 
equal, amounting to above 5000 men; but the morning discovered 
where the advantage lay. The Inglish had lost only persons of 
small note; but the flower of the Scottish nobility had fallen in 
battle, and their king himself, after the most diligent inquiry, could 
nowhere be found. In searching the field the English met with a 
dead body which resembled him, and was arrayed in a similar habit ; 
and they put it in a leaden coffin and sent it to London. But the 
fond conceit was long entertained among the Scots that he was still 
alive, and, having secretly gone in pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
would soon return and take possession of the throne. When the 
queen of Scotland, Margaret, who was created regent during the 
infancy of her son, applied for peace, Henry readily granted it, and 
took compassion upon the helpless condition of his sister and 
nephew. 

§ 4. In the following year (1514) Henry discovered that both the 
emperor and the king of Spain had deserted’ his alliance for that of 
Louis; and that they had listened to a proposition for the marriage 
of their common grandson, the archduke Charles, to a daughter of 
the French king’s, although that young prince was already affianced 
to Henry’s sister Mary. Under these circumstances, Henry readily 
listened ,to the suggestion of his prisoner, tlie duke of Longueville, 
for a peace with Kgagmace, to be confirmed by Mary’s marriage with 
Louis, who was now a widower. ‘The articles were easily adjusted 
between the monarchs; but Louis died in less than three months 
after the marriage (Jan. 1, 1516), to the extreme regret of the French 
nation. Francis, duke of Angouléme, a youth of 21, who had mar- 
ried Louis’s eldest daughter, succeeded him on the throne. Charles 
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Brandon, duke of Suffolk, was at that time in the court of France, 
the most comely personage of his time, and the most accomplished 
in all the exercises which were then thought to befit a courtier and 
a soldier. He was Henry’s chief favourite, and that monarch had 
evel once entertained thoughts of marrying him to his sister, and 
had given indulgence to the mutual passion which took place between 
them. The queen asked Suffolk whether he had now the courage, 
without further reflection, to espouse her? And she told him that 
her brother would more easily forgive him for not asking his consent 
than for acting contrary to his orders. Suffolk declined not so in- 
viting an offer, and their nuptials were secretly celebrated at Paris. 
Wolsey, as well as Francis, was active in reconciling the king to his 
sister and brother-in-law ; and he obtained them permission to return 
to England. 

§ 5. The numerous enemies whom Wolsey’s sudden elevation, his 
aspiring character, and his haughty deportment had raised him, 
served only to rivet him faster in Henry’s confidence, who valued 
himself on supporting the choice which he had made, and who was 
incapable of yielding either to the murmurs of the people or the dis- 
contents of the court. That artful prelate, well acquainted with the 
king’s imperious temper, concealed from him the absolute ascendant 
which he had acquired; and while he secretly directed all public 
councils, he ever pretended a blind submission to the will and au- 
thority of his master. He had now been promoted to the see of 
York, with which he was allowed to unite, first that of Durham, next 
that of Winchester, and there seemed to be no end of his acquisitions. 
The pope created him a cardinal (1515). No churchman, under 
colour of exacting respect to religion, ever carried to a greater 
height the state and dignity of that character. His train consisted 
of 800 servants, of whom many were knights and gentlemen; some 
even of the nobility put their children into his family as a place of 
education; and in order to gain them favour with their patron, 
allowed them to bear offices as his servants, Whoever was dis- 
tinguished by any art’or science paid court to the cardinal, and 
none paid court in vain. Literature, which was then in its infancy, 
found in him a generous patron ; and both by his public institutions 
and private bounty he gave encouragement to every branch of eru- 
dition. Not content with this munificence, which gained him the 
approbation of the wise, he strove to dazzle the eyes of the populace 
by the splendour of his equipage and furniture, the costly embroidery 
of his liveries, the lustre of his apparel. On the resignation of 
Warham, chancellor and archbishop of Canterbury, the great scal 
was immediately delivered to Wolsey. If this new accumulation of 
dignity increased his enemies, it also served to exalt his personal 
character, and prove the extent of his capacity. A strict administra- 
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tion of justice tcok place during his enjoyment of this high office ; 
and no chancellor ever discovered greater impartiality in his deci- 
sions, deeper penetration of judgment, or more enlarged knowledge 
of law and equity. 

In 1518 Francis, being desirous of recovering Tournay, succeeded, 
by means of flatteries and attentions, in gaining Wolsey’s favour. 
By the cardinal’s advice a treaty was entered into for the ceding of 
that town ; and in order to give the measure a more graceful appear- 
ance, it was agreed that the dauphin and the princess Mary, the 
king’s daughter, both of them infants, should be betrothed, and that 
this city should be considered as the dowry of the princess. Francis 
also agreed to pay 600,000 crowns in twelve annual payments; and 
lest the cardinal should think himself neglected in these stipulations, 
he promised him a yearly pension of 12,000 livres, as an equivalent 
for his administration of the bishopric of Tournay. 

The pride of Wolsey was about this time further increased by his 
being invested with the legatine power, together with the right of 
visiting all the clergy and monasteries in England, and even of sus- 
pending all the laws of the church during a twelvemonth. Wolsey, 
having obtained this new dignity, made a new display of that state 
and parade to which he was so much addicted. On solemn feast- 
days, he was not content without saying mass after the manner of 
the pope himself: not only had he bishops and abbots to serve him; 
he even engaged the first nobility to give him water and the towel. 
But he carried the matter much further than vain pomp and ostenta- 
tion. He erected an office which he called the legatine court, and 
conferred on it a kind of inquisitorial and censorial powers, even over 
the laity. He even pretended, by virtue of his commission, to assume 
the jurisdiction of all the bishops’ courts, particularly that of judging 
of wills and testaments, and the right of disposing of every ecclesi- 
astical preferment. 

§ 6. While Henry, indulging himself in pleasure and amusement, 
intrusted the government of his kingdom to this imperious minister, 
the death of the emperor Maximilian left vacant the first station 
among Christian princes, and proved a kind of era in the general 
system of Europe (1519). The kings of France and Spain imme- 
diately declared themselves candidates for the imperial crown, and 
employed every expedient of money or intrigue which promised them 
success in so great a point of ambition. Henry also was encouraged to 
advance his prete@#f6ns ; but his minister, Pace, who was despatched 
to the electors, found that he began to solicit too late, and that the 
votes of all these princes were already preengaged either on one side 
or the other. Charles ultimately prevailed ; and thus foriune alone, 
without the concurrence of prudence or valour, never reared up of a 
sudden so great a power as that which centred in him. He reaped 
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the succession of Castile, of Arragon, of Austria, of the Netherlands ; 
he inherited the conquest of Naples, of Grenada; election entitled 
him to the empire; even the bounds of the globe seemed to be en- 
larged a little before his time, that he might possess the whole trea- 
sure, as yet entire and unrifled, of the new world. Francis, disgusted 
with his ill success, now applied himself, by way of counterpoise to 
the power of Charles, to cultivate the friendship of Henry, who pos- 
sessed the felicity of being able, both by the native force of his king- 
dom and its situation, to hold the balance between those two powers. 
He solicited an interview near Calais, in expectation of being able, by 
familiar conversation, to gain upon his friendship and confidence ; and 
as Henry himself loved show and magnificence, and had entertained 
a curiosity of being personally acquainted with the French king, he 
cheerfully adjusted all the preliminaries. Meanwhile the emperor, 
politic though young, being informed of the intended interview be- 
tween I*rancis and Henrv, was apprehensive of the consequences, and 
took the opportunity, in his passage from Spain to the Low Countries, 
to make the English king a still higher compliment by paying him 
a visit in his own dominions. Henry and the queen hastened to 
meet him at Hythe. Besides the marks of regard and attachment 
which Charles gave to Henry, he gained the cardinal to his interests by 
holding out to him the hope of attaining the papacy. The views of 
Henry himself, indeed, after being disappointed of the imperial crown, 
were directed towards France as his ancient inheritance ; and no power 
was more fitted than the emperor to assist him in such a design. 

The day of Charles’s departure (May 30, 1520), Henry went over 
to Calais with the queen and his whole court; and thence proceeded 
to Guisnes, a small town near the frontiers. Francis, attended in 
like manner, came tu Ardres, a ‘few miles distant; and the tivo 
monarchs met for the first time in the fields at a place situated he 
tween these two towns, but still within the English pale; for Francis 
agreed to pay this compliment to Henry, in consideration of that 
prince’s passing the sea that he might be present at the interview. 
Wolsey, to whom both kings had intrusted the regulation of the cere- 
monial, contrived this circumstance in order to do honour to his 
master. The nobility both of France and England here displayed 
their magnificence with such emulation and profuse expense as pro- 
cured to the place of interview the name of the field of the cloth of 
gold. The two monarchs, who were the most comely personages of 
the age, as well as the most expert in every military exercise, passed 
the time till their departure in tournaments and other entertainments, 
more than in any serious business. Henry paid then a visit to the 
emperor and Margaret of Savoy, at Gravelines, and engaged them to 
go slong with him to Calais, and pass some days in that fortress, 
The artful and politic Charles here completed the impression which he 
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had begun to make on Henry and his favourite, and secured the car- 
dinal still further in his interests by very important services and stil. 
higher promises, He renewed assurances of assisting him in obtain- 
ing the papacy, and he put him in present possession of the revenues 
belonging to the sees of Badajoz and Valencia in Castile. 

§ 7. The violent personal emulation and political jealousy which 
had taken place between the emperor and the French king soon broke 
out in hostilities (1521); but while these ambitious and warlike 
princes were acting against each other in almost every part of Europe, 
they still made professions of the strongest desire of peace, and both 
of them incessantly carried their complaints to Henry, as to the 
umpire between them. The king, who pretended to be neutral, en- 
gaged them to send their ambassadors to Calais, there to negociate a 
peace, under the mediation of Wolsey and the pope’s nuncio. ‘The 
emperor was well apprised of the partiality of these mediators, and 
his demands in the conference were so unreasonable as plainly proved 
him conscious of the advantage. Francis rejected the terms; the 
congress of Calais broke up; and Wolsey soon after took a journey to 
Bruges, where he met with the emperor, and concluded, in his 
master’s name, an offensive alliance with him and the pope against 
France. He stipulated that England should next summer invade 
that kingdom with 40,000 men; and he betrothed to Charles the 
princess Mary, the king’s only child, who had now some prospect of 
inheriting the crown, The duke of Buckingham was soon after tried 
and executed for high treason, having unguardedly let fall some ex- 
pressions as if he thought himself entitled to succeed, in case the 
king should die without issue. His death has been attributed to the 
resentment of Wolsey, and at all events the grounds alleged for his 
condemnation seem frivolous and inadequate (1521).* 

§ 8. Europe was now in a ferment with the progress of Luther 
and the Reformation. Henry, who had been educated in a strict 
attachment to the church of Rome, wrote a book in Latin against 
the principles of Luther, and sent a copy of it to Leo, who received 
so magnificent a present with great testimony of regard, and con- 
ferred on him the title of Defender of the Faith (1521). This was 
one of the last acts of Leo X., who died before the close of the year, 
in the flower of his age. He was succeeded in the papal chair by 
Adrian VI., a Fleming, who had been tutor to the emperor Charles. 
The emperor, who knew that Wolsey had received a disappointment 
in his ambitious hopes by the election of Adrian, and who dreaded 

* This duke of Buckingham was the son of the duke of Buckingham executed 
by Richard ILI., and was descended by a female trom the duke of Gloucester, 
youngest son of Edward III. (See genealogical table, p. 230.) The office of 


constable, which this nobleman inherited from the Bohuns, earls of Hereford, 
was forfeited, and was never after revived in England. 
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the resentment of that haughty minister, was solicitous to repair 
the breach made in their friendship by this incident. He paid 
another visit to England (1522) ; and, besides flattering the vanity 
of the king and the cardinal, he renewed to Wolsey all the promises, 
which he had made him, of seconding his pretensions to the papal 
throne. The more to ingratiate himself with Henry and the English 
nation, he gave to Surrey, admiral of England, commission for 
being admiral of his dominions ; and he himself was installed knight 
of the garter at London. The king declared war against France 
while the emperor was in England. The English army, which 
landed at Calais under the command of Surrey, did not accomplish 
anything of importance ; but in Scotland the regent Albany, though 
at the head of 45,000 men, was frightened into a disgraceful truce 
with lord Dacre; and in the following year he retreated still more 
disgracefully before the English army under Surrey. Soon after he 
went over to France, and never again returned to Scotland. The 
Scottish nation, agitated by their domestic factions, were not during 
several years in a condition to give any more disturbance to 
England ; and Henry had full Icisure to prosecute his designs on 
the continent. 

§ 9. The reason why the war against France proceeded so slowly 
on the part of England was the want of money. In 1522 Henry 
had illegally raised a large sum of money under the name of a loan 
or “ benevolence ;” and in the parliament held in the following year 
he issued privy seals to wealthy persons, demanding loans of par- 
ticular sums, and published an edict for a general tax upon his sub- 
jects, under the name of a loan. Wolsey, attended by several of the 
nobility and prelates, came to the House of Commons, and de- 
manded a grant of 800,0001. So large a grant was unusual from 
the Commons; and though the cardinal’s demand was seconded by 
sir Thomas More, the speaker, and several other members attached 
to the court, the House could not be prevailed with to vote more 
than the moiety of the sum demanded. The cardinal, much morti- 
fied with the disappointment, came again to the House, and desired 
to reason with such as refused to comply with the king’s request. 
He was told that it was arule of the House never to reason but 
among themselves; and his desire was rejected, though they en- 
larged a little their former grant. The king was so dissatisfied with 
this saving disposition of the Commons, that, as he had not called a 
parliament during seven years before, he allowed seven more te 
elapse before he summoned another ; and, on pretence of necessity 
he levied in one year, from all who were worth 40l., what the par 
liament had granted him payable in four years: a new invasion of 
national privileges. 

' Wolsey received this year (1523) a new disappointment in his 
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aspiring views. The pope, Adrian VI., died; and Clement VII., of 
the family of Medicis, was elected in his place, by the concurrence 
of the imperial party. Wolsey could now perceive the insincerity of 
the emperor, and he concluded that that prince would never second 
his pretensions to the papal chair. As he highly resented this 
injury, he began thenceforth to estrange himself from the imperial 
court, and to pave the way for a union between his master and the 
French king. Yet the confederacy against France seemed more 
formidable than ever on the opening of the campaign; and the 
country was exposed to still greater peril by a domestic conspiracy 
which had been formed by Charles, duxe of Bourbon, constable of 
France, who, entering into the emperor’s service, employed all the 
force of his enterprising spirit, and his great talents for war, to the 
prejudice of his native country. A league was formed among Henry, 
Charles, and Bourbon, for the conquest and partition of France. 
Provence, Dauphiné, Auvergne, and the Bourbonnais, were to be 
erected into a kingdom for Bourbon; Burgundy, Languedoc, Cham- 
pagne and Picardy, were to be given to the emperor; and the king 
of England was to have the rest of France (1525). The duke of 
Suffolk led an English army into France, and, though he advanced 
within sight of Paris, he returned to Calais without effecting any- 
thing of more importance than the earl of Surrey in the preceding 
year. 

§ 10. The year 1525 was marked by a memorable event in the 
war. Francis had been expelled from Italy in the preceding year ; 
and the imperialists had invaded the south of France and laid siege 
to Marseilles. But upon the approach of the French king with a 
numerous army they found themselves under a necessity of raising 
the siege; and they led their forces, weakened, baffled, and dis- 
heartened, into Italy. Francis, notwithstanding the advanced 
season, pursued them into that country, and penetrated to Pavia, to 
which he laid siege; but after it had been invested several months 
the impcrial generals came to its relief. Francis’s forces were put to 
the rout, and he himself, surrounded by his enemies, after fighting 
with heroic valour, was at last obliged to surrender himself prisoner 
(Feb. 24, 1525). Almost the whole army, full of nobility and brave 
officers, either perished by the sword, or were drowned in the river. 

Henry was at first inclined to take advantage of the French 
monarch’s misfortune. He pressed the emperor to invade France 
next summer from the south, whilst he himself entered it on the 
north: he anticipated that they might meet at Paris, when, after 
being crowned king of France, he would assist Charles to recover 
Burgundy, and accompany him to Rome for his coronation. And 
if the emperor fulfilled his contract to marry the priucess Mary, he 
held out the prospect that he or his posterity might eventually suc- 
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ceed to the crown of France, and even of England itself. But 
Charles was in no humour to let Henry reap the chief benefit from 
his success, or to seek, by an invasion of France, advantages which 
the captivity of Francis afforded an opportunity to extort. He 
therefore refused to invade France, or to put Francis in Henry’s 
hands in return for Mary: and Henry consequently determined to 
abandon his alliance for that of France. He therefore concluded a 
treaty with the mother of Francis, the regent of France, and engaged 
to procure her son his liberty on reasonable conditions: the regent 
acknowledged the kingdom Henry’s debtor for 1,800,000 crowns, to 
be discharged in half-yearly payments of 50,000 crowns : after which 
Henry was to receive, during life, a yearly pension of 100,000. A 
large present of 100,000 crowns was also made to Wolscy for his 
good offices, but covered under the pretence of arrears due on the 
pension granted him for relinquishing the administration of 'Tournay. 

§ 11. Meanwhile Henry, foreseeing that this treaty with France 
might involve him in a war with the emperor, was determined to fill 
his treasury by impositions upon his own subjects, and resolved to 
make use of his prerogative alone for that purpose. The people, dis- 
pleased with the amount of the exaction, and further disgusted with 
the illegal method of imposing it, broke out in murmurs and com- 
plaints; and their refractory disposition threatened a general insur- 
rection. But as they were not headed by any considerable person, it 
was easy for the duke of Suffolk, and the earl of Surrey, now duke 
of Norfolk, by employing persuasion and authority, to induce the 
ringleaders to lay down their arms and surrender themselves prisoners.’ 
The king, finding it dangerous to punish criminals engaged. in so 
popular a cause, was determined, notwithstanding his violent im- 
perious temper, to grant them a general pardon; and he prudently 
imputed their guilt, not to their want of loyalty or affection, but to 
their poverty. 

Early in 1526 the French king recovered his liberty in accordance 
with a treaty concluded at Madrid; the principal condition of which 
was the restoring of Francis’s liberty, and the delivery of his two 
eldest sons as hostages to the emperor for the cession of Burgundy. 
If any difficulty should afterwards occur in the execution of this last 
article, from the opposition of the states, either of France or of that 
province, Francis stipulated that in six weeks’ time he should 
return to his prison, and remain there till the full performance of 
the treaty. But at the very moment of signing the treaty Francis 
entered a secret protest against it, and declared that he would not 
observe it; and when he returned to France, he openly showed his 
resolution to evade its performance, in which he was encouraged by 
the English court. War was therefore renewed between Francis and 
CRarles, In the following year (1527), Bourbon, who commanded 
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the imperialists in Italy, finding it difficult to support. his army, 
determined to lead it to Rome, which was taken by storm: but the 
duke himself was slain in the assault. Pope Clement was taken 
captive, and the city was exposed to all the violence and peutaley of 
a licentious soldiery. 

The sack of Rome and the captivity of the pope caused general 
indignation among all the catholics of Europe. A new treaty was 
concluded between Henry and Francis, with a view of expelling the 
imperialists from Italy, and restoring the pope to liberty. Henry 
agreed finally to renounce all claims to the crown of France; claims 
which might now indeed be deemed chimerical, but which often 
served as a pretence for exciting the unwary English to wage war 
upon the French nation. As a return for this concession, Francis 
bound himself and his successors to pay for ever 50,000 crowns a-year 
to Henry and his successors; and that greater solemnity might be 
given to this treaty, it was agreed that the parliaments and great 
nobility of both kingdoms should give their assent to it. 

§ 12. About this time Henry began to entertain some doubts 
respecting the lawfulness of his marriage with Catherine of Arragon, 
his brother’s widow, though he had been united to her 17 years. 
There were several causes which tended to render his conscience 
more scrupulous. The queen was older than the king by no less 
than six years; and the decay of her beauty, together with par- 
ticular infirmities and diseascs, had contributed, notwithstanding 
her blameless character and deportment, to render her person 
unacceptable to him. Though she had borne him several children, 
they all dicd in early infancy except one daughter; and he was the 
more struck with this misfortune, because the curse of being child- 
less is the very threatening contained in the Mosaical law against 
those who espouse their brother’s widow. The succession too of the 
crown was a consideration that occurred to every one whenever the 
lawfulness of Henry’s marriage was called in question; and it was 
apprehended that, if doubts of Mary’s legitimacy concurred with the 
weakness of her sex, the king of Scots, the next heir, would advance 
his pretensions, and might throw the kingdom into confusion. The 
king was thus impelled, both by his private passions and by motives 
of public interest, to seek the dissolution of his inauspicious, and, as 
it was esteemed, unlawful, marriage with Catherine. Wolsey also 
fortified the king’s scruples, with a view to marry him toa French 
princess. But Henry was carried forward, though perhaps not at 
first excited, by a motive more forcible than even the suggestions 
of that powerful favourite. Anne Boleyn, who lately appeared at 
court, had been appointed maid of honour to the queen; and having 
had frequent opportunities of being seen by Henry, and of con- 
versing with him, she had acquired an entire ascendant over his 
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affections.. This young lady, whose grandeur and misfortunes have 
rendered her so celebrated, was daughter of sir Thomas Boleyn, and, 
through her mother, granddaughter of the duke of Norfolk. Anne 
herself, though then in very early youth, had been carried over te 
Paris by the king’s sister, when the princess espoused Louis XII. of 
France; and she remained several years at the French court. 
Henry, finding the accomplishments of her mind nowise inferior to 
her exterior graces, even entertained the design of raising her to 
the throne. As every motive, therefore, of inclination and volicy 
seemed thus to concur in making the king desirous of a divorce 
from Catherine, he resolved to make applications to Clement, and 
he sent Knight, his secretary, to Rome for that purpose. ‘The pope, 
who was -then a prisoner in the hands of the emperor, and had no 
hopes of recovering his liberty on any reasonable terms, except by 
the efforts of the league which Henry had formed with Francis and 
the Italian powers, in order to oppose the ambition of Charles, had 
the strongest motives to embrace every opportunity of gratifying the | 
English monarch. When the English secretary, therefore, solicited 
him in private, he received a very favourable answer; and a dis- 
pensation was forthwith promised to be granted to his master. Soon 
after, the march of a French army into Italy obliged the imperialists 
to restore Clement to his liberty, and he retired to Orvieto. 

Clement, having now recovered his liberty, and unwilling to offend 
either the emperor or the English king, adopted a temporising 
policy. At length, after much negociation, he granted a commission 
in 1528 to cardinals Wolsey and Campeggio, to try the validity of 
the marriage. Charles, meanwhile, promised Catherine, his aunt, 
his utmost protection; and in all his negociations with the pope 
he made the recall of the commission which Campeggio and Wolsey 
exercised in England a fundamental article. 

The two legates opened their court at London, May 31, 1529, and 
cited the king and queen to appear before it. They both presented 
‘ themselves, and the king answered to his name when called; but the 
queen, instead of answering to hers, rose from her seat, and, throwing 
herself at the king’s feet, made a very pathetic harangue, which her 
virtue, her dignity, and her misfortunes rendered the more affecting. 
And she concluded by declaring that she would not submit her cause 
to be tried by a court whose dependence on her enemies was too 
visible ever to allow her any hopes of obtaining from them an 
equitable or impartial decision, Having spoken these words, she 
rose, and making the king a low reverence she departed from the 
court, and never would again appear in it, The trial was spun out 
cill the 23rd of July, and Campeggio chiefly took on him the part of 
conducting it. The king was every day in expectation of a sentence 
in his favour; when, to his great surprise, Campeggio, on a sudden, 
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without any warning, and upon very frivolous pretences, prorogned 
the court till the lst of October. <A few days afterwards the king 
and queen received a citation from the pope to appear either in 
person or by proxy at Rome. This measure, which the emperor had 
extorted from the timidity of Clement, put an end to all the hopes ot 
success which the king had so long and so anxiously cherished. 

§ 18. Wolsey had long foreseen this measure as the sure fore- 
runner of his ruin. He had employed himself with the utmost 
assiduity and earnestness to bring the affair to a happy issue: he 
was not, therefore, to be blamed for the unprosperous event which 
Clement's partiality had produced. Anne Boleyn also, who was 
prepossessed against him, had imputed to him the failure of her 
hopes. The high opinion itself which Henry entertained of the 
cardinal’s capacity tended to hasten his downfall; while he imputed 
the bad success of that minister’s undertakings, not to ill fortune, or 
to mistake, but to the malignity or infidelity of his intentions. On 
the 18th of October the great seal was taken from him, and deli- 
vered by the king to sir Thomas More, a man who, besides the orna- 
ments of an elegant literature, possessed the highest virtue, integrity, 
and capacity. Wolsey was ordered to depart from York-place, a 
palace which he had built in London, and which, though it really 
belonged to the see of York, was seized by Henry, and became after- 
wards the residence of the kings of England, by the title of White- 
hall. All his furniture and plate were also seized: their riches and 
splendour befitted rather a royal than a private fortune. The car- 
dinal was ordered to retire to Esher, a country seat which he pos- 
sessed near Hampton Court. The world, that had paid him such 
abject court during his prosperity, now entirely deserted him on this 
fatal reverse of all his fortunes. 

Upon the meeting of parliament, which had not been summoned 
for seven years, the House of Lords voted a long charge against 
Wolsey, consisting of 44 articles, and accompanied it with an 
application to the king for his punishment and his removal from 
al] authority. The articles were sent down to the House of Com- 
mons, where Thomas Cromwell, formerly a servant of the cardinal’s, 
and who had been raised by him from a very low station, de- 
feuded his unfortunate patron with such spirit, generosity, and 
courage, as acquired him great honour, and laid the foundation of 
that favour which he afterwards enjoyed with the king. Wolsey’s 
enemies, finding that either his innocence or his caution prevented 
them from having any just ground of accusing him, hah recoutse to 
a very extraordinary expedient. An indictment was iid against 
him, that, contrary to a statute of Richard II., commonly called the 
statute of provisors, or preemunire,* he had procured bulls from 

* See p. 198. 
ENGLAND. N 
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Rome, particularly one investing him with the legatine power. 
Sentence wa3 pronounced against him, “ That he was out of the 
king’s protection ; his lands and goods forfeited ; and that his person 
might be committed to custody.” But- this prosecution of Wolsey 
was carried no further. Henry even granted him a pardon for all 
offences, left him in possession of the sees of York and Winchester, 
restored him part of his plate and furniture, and still continued 
from time to time to drop expressions of favour and compassion 
towards him. 

§ 14. The general peace established this summer in Europe by the 
treaty of Cambray (Aug. 5, 1529) left Henry full leisure to prose- 
cute his divorce. Amidst the anxieties with which he was agitated, 
he was often tempted to break off all connexions with the court of 
Rome. He found his prerogative firmly established at home; and 
he observed that his people were in general much disgusted with 
clerical usurpations, and disposed to reduce the powers and privileges 
of the ecclesiastical order. But notwithstanding these inducements, 
Henry had strong motives still to desire a good agreement with the 
sovereign pontiff. He apprehended the danger of such great innova- 
tions: he dreaded the reproach of heresy : he abhorred all connexions 
with the Lutherans, the chief opponents of the papal power: and 
having once exerted himself with such applause, as he imagined, in 
defence of the Romish communion, he was ashamed to retract his 
former opinions, and betray from passion such a palpable incon- 
sistency. While he was agitated by these contrary motives, an 
expedient was proposed, which, as it promised a solution of all diffi- 
culties, was embraced by him with the greatest joy and satisfaction. 

Dr. Thomas Cranmer, fellow of Jesus College in Cambridge, fell 
one evening by accident into company with Gardiner, now secretary 
of state, and Fox, the king’s almoner; and as the business of the 
divorce became the subject of conversation, he observed that the 
readiest way, either to quiet Henry’s conscience, or extort the pope’s 
consent, would be to consult all the universities of Europe with 
regard to this controverted point: if they agreed to approve of the 
King’s marriage with Catherine, his remorse would naturally cease ; 
if they condemned it, the pope would find it difficult to resist the 
solicitations of so great a monarch, seconded by the opinion of all 
the learned men in Christendom. When the king was informed ot 
the proposal, he was delighted with it, and swore, with more alacrity 
than delicacy, that Cranmer had got the right sow by the ear: he 
sent for thagad ivine, engaged him to write in defence of the divorcee, 
and immedtately, in prosecution of the scheme proposed, employed 
hig agents to collect the judgments of all the universities in Europe. 
Several of these gave verdict in the king’s favour; not only those of 
France, Paris, Orleans, Bourges, Toulouse, Angers, which might be 
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supposed to lie under the influence of their prince, ally to Henry ; 
but also those of Italy, Venice, Ferrara, Padua, even Bologna itself, 
though under the immediate jurisdiction of Clement. Oxford alone, 
and Cambridge, alarmed at the progress of Lutheranism, made some 
difficulty. Their opinion, however, conformable to that of the other 
universities of Europe, was at last obtained, though not without 
the use of threats. 

Meanwhile the enemies of Wolsey, and Anne Boleyn in particular, 
had persuaded Henry to renew the prosecution against his ancient 
favourite. The cardinal had, by the king’s command, removed 
to his see of York, and had taken up his residence at Cawood, in 
Yorkshire, where he rendered himself extremely popular in the neigh- 
bourhood by his affability and hospitality. Here he was arrested 
on a charge of high treason by the earl of Northumberland, who 
had received orders to conduct him to London in order to his trial. 
The cardinal, partly from the fatigues of his journey, partly from the 
agitation of his anxions mind, was seized with a disorder which 
turned into a dysentery ; and he was able, with some difficulty, to 
reach Leicester Abbey. When the abbot and the monks advanced to 
receive him with much respect and reverence, he told them that he 
was come to lay his bones among them ; and he immediately took to 
his bed, whence he never rose more. A little before he expired he 
said, among other things, to sir William Kingston, constable of the 
Tower, who had him in custody,—“ Had I but served God as dili- 
gently as I have served the king, he would not have given me over 
in my grey hairs. Let me advise you,” he added, ‘“‘if you be one of 
the privy-council, as by your wisdom you are fit, take care what you 
put into the king’s head : for you can never put it out again.” Thus 
died this famous cardinal (Nov. 29, 1530), whose character seems 
to have contained as singular a variety as the fortune to which he 
was exposed. ‘‘Haughty beyond comparison,” says Mr. Hallam 
(Constitutional History, i. 22), “ negligent of the duties and deco- 
rums of his station, profuse as well as rapacious, obnoxious alike to 
his own order and to the laity, his fall had long been secretly desired 
by the nation and contrived by his adversaries. His generosity and 
magnificence seem rather to have dazzled succeeding ages than his 
own. But in fact his best apology is the disposition of his master, 
The latter years of Henry’s reign were far more tyrannical than those 
during which he listened to the counsel of Wolsey ; and though this 
was principally owing to the peculiar circumstances of the latter 
period, it is but equitable to allow some praise to a miniter for the 
mischief which he may be presumed to have averted.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


HENRY VIIJ.—CONTINUED. FROM THE DEATH OF WOLSEY TO THE 
DEATH OF THE KING. A.D. 1580-1547. 


§ 1. Proceedings against the clergy and the court of Rome. Henry’s marriage 
with Anne Boleyn. Catherine divorced. § 2. The Reformation. Esta- 
blishment of the succession and committal of Fisher and More. The king 
declared supreme head of the church. § 3. State of parties. Tyndale’s 
Bible. Persecutions. The Holy Maid of Kent. § 4. Execution of Fisher 
and More. Henry excommunicated. Depth of queen Catherine. § 5. 
Suppression of the lesser monasteries. Trial and execution of queen Anne. 
Henry marries Jane Seymour. Settlement of the succession. § 6. Dis- 
contents and insurrections. Pilgrimage of Grace, Birth of prince Edward 
and death of queen Jane. Suppression of the greater monasteries. § 7. 
The pope publishes his bull of excommunication. Cardinal Pole. § 8. 
Law of the Six Articles. Servility of the parliament and tyranny of the 
king. § 9. Henry marries Anne of Cleves. § 10. Fall and execution of 
Cromwell, Henry's divorce from Anne of Cleves and marriage with 

* Catherine Howard. Religious persecutions. Execution of the countess of- 
Salisbury. § 11. Marriage, trial, and execution of queen Catherine Howard. 
§ 12. War with Scotland and death of James V. Henry’s marriage with 
Catherine Parr. War with France. Peace concluded. § 13. Scotch affairs. 
Theological dogmatism of Henry. His queen in danger. § 14. Attainder 
of the duke of Norfolk and execution of the earl of Surrey. Death and 


character of the king. 


§ 1. Ix 1531 a new segsion of parliament was held, together with 
a convocation ; and the king here gave strong proofs of his extensive 
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authority, as well as of his intention to turn it to the depression of the 
clergy. The same law under which Wolsey had been prosecuted was 
now turned against the ecclesiastics. It was pretended that every one 
who had submitted to the legatine court, that is, the whole church, 
had violated the statute of provisors, and been guilty of the offence of 
premunire, and the attorney-general accordingly brought an indict- 
ment against them. The convocation knew that it would be in vain to 
oppose reason or equity to the king’s arbitrary will. They therefore 
threw themselves on the mercy of their sovereign ; and they agreed 
to pay 118,840/. for a pardon. A confession was likewise extorted 
from them, that the king was the protector and the supreme head of 
the church and clergy of England ; though some of them had the 
dexterity to get a clause inserted which invalidated the whole sub- 
mission, and which ran in these terms: in so far as is permitted by 
the law of Christ. By this strict execution of the statute of 
provisors, a great part of the profit, and still more of the power, of 
the court of Rome, was cut off; and the.connexions between the 
Pope and the English clergy were, in some measure, dissolved. The 
next session found both king and parliament in the same disposi- 
tions. An act was passed against levying the annates or first fruits.* 
The better to keep the pope in awe, the king was intrusted with a 
power of regulating these payments, and of confirming or infringing 
this act at his pleasure: and it was voted that any censures which 
should be passed by the court of Rome, on account of that law, 


* These were a year’s income of their sees, given by all bishops and arch- 
bishops to the pope, upon presentation t8 their preferments.. They were one 
of the main sources of the papal revenue. 
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should be entirely disregarded ; and that mass should be said, and 
the sacraments administered, as if no such censures had been issued. 
After the prorogation, sir Thomas More, the chancellor, foreseceing 
that all the measures of the king and parliament led to a breach 
with the church of Rome, and to an alteration of religion, with 
which his principles would not permit him to concur, desired leave 
to resign the great seal; and he descended from his high station 
with more joy and alacrity than he had mounted up to it. The 
_ king, who had entertained a high opinion of his virtue, received his 
resignation with some difficulty; and he delivered the great seal 
soon after to sir Thomas Audley (1532). 

During these transactions in England the court of Rome was not 
without solicitude ; and she entertained just apprehensions of losing 
entirely her authority in England. Yet the queen’s appeal was 
received at Rome; the king was cited to appear; and several 
consistories were held to examine the validity of their marriage. 
Henry declined to plead his cause before this court : and in order to 
add greater security to his intended defection from Rome, he pro- 
cured an interview with Francis at Boulogne and Calais, where he 
renewed his personal friendship as well as public alliance with that 
monarch, and concerted all measures for their mutual defence. And 
being now fully determined in his own mind, as well as resolute to 
stand all consequences, he privately celebrated his marriage with 
Anne Boleyn (Jan. 25, 1533), whom he had previously created 
marchioness of Pembroke. In the next parliament an act was made 
against all appeals to Rome in causes of matrimony, divorces, wills, 
and other suits cognizable in ecclesiastical courts. Cranmer, now 
created archbishop of Canterbury, on the death of Warham, opened 
his court at Dunstable for examining the validity of Catherine’s 
marriage. Catherine, who resided at Ampthill, six miles distant, 
refused to appear either in person or by proxy. Cranmer pronounced 
sentence, by which he annulled the king’s marriage with Catherine 
as unlawful and invalid from the beginning (May 23). By a 
subsequent sentence he ratified the marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
who soon afterwards was publicly crowned queen, with all the 
pomp and dignity suited to that ceremony. To complete the 
king’s satisfaction on the conclusion of this intricate and vexatious 
affair, she was safely delivered of a daughter (Sep. 7, 15338), who 
received the name of Elizabeth, and who afterwards swayed the 
sceptre with such renown and felicity. The pope, on the other 
hand, formally pronounced the judgment of Cranmer to be illegal, 
and declared Henry to be excommunicated if he adhered to it. 

§ 2. The quarrel between Henry and the pope was now irrecon- 
gilable, and the year 1534 may be considered as the era of the 
separation of the English church from Rome. By several acte 
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of parliament passed in this year the papal authority in England 
was annulled ; and persons paying any regard to it incurred the 
penalties of premuntre. Monasteries were subjected to the visita- 
tion and government of the king aloue: bishops were to be ap- 
pointed by a congé d’élire from the crown, or, in case of the dean 
and chapter’s refusal, by letters patent; and no recourse was to 
be had to Rome for palls, bulls, or provisions: the law which had 
been formerly made against paying annates or first fruits, but 
which had been left in the king’s power to suspend or enforce, 
was finally established: and a submission was exacted from the 
clergy, by which they acknowledge1 that convocations ought to be 
assembled by the king’s authority only. The ecclesiastical courts 
however were allowed to subsist. Another act regulated the suc- 
cession to the crown: the marriage of the king with Catherine was 
declared invalid: the primate’s sentence annulling it was ratified : 
the marriage with queen Anne was established and confirmed: and 
the crown was appointed to descend to the issue of this marriage. 
All persons were liable, at the king’s pleasure, to be called upon to 
swear to this act; and whoever refused to do so was held to: be 
guilty of misprision of treason.* 

The oath regarding the succession was generally taken throughout 
the kingdom. Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and sir Thomas More, 
were the only persons of note that entertained scruples with regard 
to its legality: and both were committed prisoners to the Tower. 
The parliament, being again assembled at the close of the year, 
declared the king “‘the only supreme head in earth of the church 
of England ;” which title had been conferred on him by convoca- 
tion three years previously. In this memorable act the parliament 
granted him power, or rather acknowledged his inherent power, “ to: 
visit, repress, redress, reform, order, correct, restrain, and amend all 
errors, heresies, abuses, contempts, and enormities, which fell under‘ 
any spiritual authority or jurisdiction.” This act was followed by 
another declaring all persons to be guilty of treason who refused to 
give this title to the king. 

§ 3. Though Henry had disowned the authority of the pope, he 
still valued himself on maintaining the catholic doctrines, and on 
guarding, by fire and sword, the imagined purity of his tenets. His 
ministers and courtiers were of as motley a character as his conduct ; 
and seemed to waver, during his whole reign, between the ancient 


* “Mispnsions a term derived from the old French mespris, a neglect or 
contempt) are, in the acceptation of our -law, generally understood to be all 
such high offences as are under the degree of capital, but nearly bordering 
thereon . . The punishment of misprision of treason is loss ot the 
profits of land during life, forfeiture of goods, aud imprisonment during life.” 
—Kerr’s Blackstone, iv. 121, 122. 
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and the new religion. The queen, engaged by interest as well as 
inclination, favoured the cause of the reformers: Cromwell, who was 
created secretary of state, had embraced the same views; and Cran- 
mer, archbishop of Canterbury, had secretly adopted the prctestant 
tenets, On the other hand, the duke of Norfolk adhered to the 
ancient faith; and by his high rank, as well as by his talents, both 
for peace and war, he had great authority in the king’s council: 
(Zardiner, lately created bishop of Winchester, had enlisted himself 
in the same party. All ‘these ministers, while they stood in the 
most irreconcilable opposition of principles to one another, were 
obliged to disguise their particular opinions, and to pretend an entire 
agreement with the sentiments of their master. Cromwell and 
Cranmer still carried the appearance of a conformity to the ancient 
speculative tenets; but they artfully made use of Henry’s resent- 
ment to widen the breach with the see of Rome, The duke of Nor- 
folk and Gardiner feigned an assent to the king’s supremacy, and to 
his renunciation of the sovereign pontiff; but they encouraged his 
passion for the catholic faith, and instigated him to punish those 
daring heretics who had presumed to reject his theological principles. 
The ambiguity of the king’s conduct, though it kept the courtiers 
in awe, served in the main to encourage the protestant doctrine 
among his subjects. The books composed by Tyndale and other 
reformers, who had fled to Antwerp, having been secretly brought 
over to England, began to make converts everywhere; but it was 
a translation of the New Testament published by Tyndale at 
Antwerp in 1526 that was esteemed the most dangerous to the 
established faith. The bishops gave private orders for buying up 
all the copies that could be found at Antwerp, and burned them 
publicly in Cheapside. But by this silly measure they supplied 
‘l'yndale with money, and enabled him to print a new and correct 
edition of his work. 

Though Henry neglected not to punish the protestant doctrine, 
which he deemed heresy, his most formidable enemies, he knew, 
were the zealous adherents to the ancient religion, chiefly the 
monks, who, having their immediate dependence on the Roman 
pontiff, apprehended their own ruin to be the certain consequence 
of abolishing his authority in England. Several were detected 
in a dangerous conspiracy. Elizabeth Barton, of Aldington, in 
Kent, commonly called the holy Maid of Kent, had been subject 
to hysterical fits, which threw her body into unusual convuleions; 
and having produced an equal disorder in her mind, made her utter 
strange sayings, which silly people in the neighbourhood imagined 
to be supernatural. Richard Masters, vicar of the parish, having 
associated with him Dr. Boeking, a canon of Canterbury, resolved 
to take advantage of this delusion. They taught their penitent 
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to declaim against the new doctrines, which she denominated heresy ; 
against innovations in ecclesiastical government; and against the 
king’s intended divorce from Catherine. Many monks throughout 
England entered into the scheme; and even Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, though a man of sense and learning, was carried away by 
an opinion so favourable to the party which he had espoused. The 
Maid of Kent had been allowed for some years to continue her course ; 
but after the king’s marriage with Ann Boleyn she predicted his 
death, and pronounced him to be in the condition of Saul after his 
rejection. Henry at last began to think the matter worthy of his 
attention; and Elizabeth herself, Masters, Bocking, and others, 
suffered for their crime (1534.) 

§ 4. Fisher had lain in prison above a twelvemonth, when 
Paul III., who had now succeeded to the papal throne, willing 
to recompense the sufferings of so faithful an adherent, created 
him a cardinal. This promotion of a man, merely for his oppo- 
sition to royal authority, roused the indignation of the king. 
Fisher was indicted for high treason, because he refused to acknow- 
ledge the king’s supremacy, was tried, condemned, and beheaded 
(June 22, 1535.) More was condemned for the same offence, and 
was executed on July 6. He had long expected this fate, and 
needed no preparation to fortify him against the terrors of death. 
Not only his constancy, but even his cheerfulness, nay, his usual 
‘facetiousness, never forsook him; and he made a sacrifice of his 
life to his integrity, with the same indifference that he maintained 
in any ordinary occurrence. When he was mounting the scaffold, 
he said to one, ‘‘ Friend, help me up: when I come down again, 
I can shift for myself.” ‘The exccutioner asked him forgiveness : 
-he granted the request, but told him, ‘ You will never get credit 
by beheading me, my neck is so short.” Then laying his head 
on the block, he bade the executioner stay till he put aside his 
beard: “ For,” said he, “it never committed treason.” Nothing 
was wanting to the glory of this end, except a better cause. 

The execution of Fisher, a cardinal, was regarded by the pope 
as 80 capital an injury, that he immediately drew up his celebrated 
bull of interdict and deposition. The bull was suspended for a 
time through the interference of the French king, and was not 
issued till three years afterwards. Meantime an incident happened 
in England which promised a more amicable conclusion of those dis- 
putes, and seemed even to open the way for a reconciliation between 
Henry and Charles. Quecn Cathetine was seized with a lingering 
illness, which at last brought her to her grave: she died at Kim- 
bolton, in the county of Huntingdon, in the 50th year of her age 
(Jan. 7, 1536), A little before she expired she wrote a very tender 
letter to the king. She told him that, as the hour of her death was 
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now approaching, she laid hold of this last opportunity to inculcate 
on him the importance of his religious duty, and the comparative 
emptiness of all human grandeur and enjoyment; that she forgave 
him all past injuries, and hoped that his pardon would be ratified in 
heaven : and that she had no other request to make than to recom- 
mend to him his daughter, the sole pledge of their loves; and to 
crave his protection for her maids and servants. She concluded with 
these words: ‘‘I make this vow, that mine eyes desire you above all 
things.” The king was touched, even to the shedding of tears, by 
this last tender proof of Catherine’s affection ; but queen Anne is 
said to have expressed her joy for the death of a rival beyond what 
decency or humanity could permit. After this event the emperor 
did indeed send proposals to Henry for a return to their ancient 
amity. Charles was now engaged in a desperate war with France ; 
but an invasion which he made in person into Provence, and another 
on the side of the Netherlands, were repulsed : and Henry, finding 
that his own tranquillity was fully insured by these violent wars and 
animosities on the continent, was the more indifferent to the ad- 
vances of the emperor. 

§ 5. Immediately after the execution of More the king proceeded 
to execute a design he had formed to suppress the monasteries, and 
to put himself in possession of their ample revenues, a practice of 
which Wolsey had first set the example by suppressing some re- 
ligious houses, in order to found with the money so obtained Car- 
dinal College, Oxford, now Christ Church. Cromwell, secretary of 
state, had been appointed vicar-general, or vicegerent; a new office, 
by which the king’s supremacy, or the absolute uncontrollable 
power assumed over the church, was delegated to him: and he 
employed commissioners, who carried on, everywhere, a rigorous 
inquiry with regard to the conduct and deportment of the friars 
and nuns. They made a report, charging the religious houses with 
all kinds of immorality; and this report, commonly called the Black 
Book, was \aid upon the table of the House of Commons in 1536. 
The larger monasteries, which had not been guilty of such gross 
immorality, were allowed to remain; but the parliament passed an 
act suppressing the lesser monasteries, which possessed revenues 
below 2001. a-year. By this act 376 monasteries were suppressed, 
and their revenuea, amounting to 32,000. a-year, were granted to 
the king; besides their goods, chattels, and plate, computed at 
100,000/. more. : 

This parliament completed the union of Wales with England: the 
separate jurisdiction of several great lords, or marchers, as they were 
called, which obstructed the course of justice in Wales, and encou- 
raged robbery and pillaging, was abolished ; and the authority of the 
king’s courts was extended everywhere (1536),~ This parliament, 
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which had sat from 1529—the first parliament of the Reformation 
—was now dissolved. oO 

The same year was marked by the tragic fate of the new queen. 
She had been delivered of a dead son; and Henry’s extreme fond- 
ness for male issue being thus, for the present, disappointed, his 
temper, equally violent and superstitious, was disposed to make the 
innocent mother answerable for the misfortune. But the chief 
means which Anne’s enemies employed to inflame the king against 
her was his jealousy; and the viscountess of Rochfort, in parti- 
cular, who was married to the queen’s brother, but who lived on bad 
terms with her sister-in-law, insinuated the most cruel suspicions in 
the king’s mind. Henry’s love, too, was transferred to another 
object. Jane, daughter of sir John Seymour, and maid of honour 
to the queen, a young lady of singular beauty and merit, had 
obtained an entire ascendant over him ; and he was determined to 
sacrifice everything to the gratification of this new appetite. The 
queen was sent to the Tower on May 2, and four of her alleged 
paramours, Norris, Brereton, Weston, and Smeton, gentlemen about 
the court, were tried and executed, though no legal evidence was 
produced against them. Smeton was prevailed on, -by the vain 
hopes of life, to confess a criminal correspondence with the queen ; 
but even her enemies expected little advantage from this confession, 
for they never dared to confront him with her. Her own brother, 
the viscount Rochfort, was accused of a criminal connexion with 
her. The queen and her brother were tried by a jury of peers, over 
which their uncle, the duke of Norfolk, presided as high steward. 
Upon what proof or pretence the crime of incest was imputed to 
them is unknown, but judgment was given against both. Henry, 
not satisfied with this cruel vengeance, was resolved entirely to 
annul his marriage with Anne Boleyn, and to declare her issue 
illegitimate. And on the ground that before the marriage of 
the king she kad been contracted to lord Percy, then the carl 
of Northumberland, Cranmer pronounced the marriage null: and 
invalid. ‘The queen now prepared for suffering the death to which 
she was sentenced. She sent her last message to the king, and 
acknowledged the obligations which she owed him in his uniformly 
continuing his endeavours for her advancement: from a private 
gentlewoman, she said, he had first made her a marchioness, then a 
queen, and now, since he could raise her no higher in this world, he 
was sending her to be a saint in heaven. She then renewed the pro- 
testations of her innocence, and recommended her daughter to his 
care. Before the lieutenant of the Tower, and all who approached her, 
she made the like declarations; and continued to behave herself with 
her usual serenity, and even with cheerfulness. ‘‘ The executioner,” 
she said tc the lieutenant, “is, I hear, very expert; and my neck is 
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very slender :” upon which she grasped it in her hand, and smiled. 
She was executed May 17. The innocence of this unfortunate queen 
cannot reasonably be called in question.* But the king made the 
most effectual apology for her by marrying Jane Seymour on the 
third day after her execution. ‘I'he trial and conviction of queen 
Anne, and the subsequent events, rendered it necessary for the king 
to summon a new parliament, by which his divorce from Anne 
| Boleyn was ratified ; the issue of both his former marriages were 
| declared illegitimate; the crown was settled on the king’s issue by 
‘Jane Seymour, or any subsequent wife; and in case he should die 
without children, he was empowered, by his will, or letters patent, 
to dispose of the crown: an enormous authority, especially when 
intrusted to a prince so violent and capricious in his humour. 
. In the same year (1536) the first complete copy of the ENatisu 
' BrpLE was printed, dedicated to Henry VIII., by whom it was 
_ ordered to be placed in every parish church in England. It was 
, based upon Tyndale’s translation, and was executed by Miles 
Coverdale. 

§ 6. The late innovations, particularly the dissolution of the 
smaller monasteries, and the imminent danger to which the rest 
were exposed, had bred discontent among the people, and had dis- 
posed them to revolt. The first rising was in Lincolnshire, and was 
put down without much difficulty. A subsequent insurrection ip 
the northern counties was more formidable, and was joined by about 
40,000 men. One Aske, a gentleman of Doncaster, had taken the 
command of them, and he possessed the art of governing the populace. 
Their enterprise they called the Pilgrimage of Grace ; some priests 
marched before in the habits of their order, carrying crosses in their 
hands; in their banners was woven a crucifix, with the representation 
of a chalice, and of the five wounds of Christ. They all took an oath 
that they had entered into the pilgrimage of grace from no other 
motive than their love to God, their desire of driving base-born per- 
sons from about the king, of restoring the church, and of suppressing 
heresy. The rebels prevailed in taking both Hull and York, as well 
as Pomfret Castle, into which the archbishop of York and lord Darcy 
had thrown themselves; and the prelate and nobleman, who secretly 
wished success to the insurrection, seemed to yield to thc force izn- 
posed on them, and joined the rebels. They were however at length 
dispersed, paitly by the negociations of the duke of Norfolk, who had 
been sent against them, and’ partly by the swelling of a small river, 
. ™ Lingard, Sharon Turner, and more recently Mr. Froude, have maintained 
the guilt of Anne Boleyn; but Mr. Hallam’s authority (Constit. Hist. i. 31) may 
be quoted on the other side. Mr. Froude seems to think that the verdicts of the 
juries and the decision of the peers settle the question ; but we have too much 


evidence of their subserviency to the court during the reigns of the Tudors to 
attach much weight to their authority. 
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which prevented them from attacking the king’s forces. Norfolk, by 
command from his master, spread the royal banner, and wherever he 
thought proper executed martial law in the punishment of offenders, 
Besides Aske, several noblemen and gentlemen were thrown into 
prison, and most of them were condemned and executed. Lord Darcy, 
though he pleaded compulsion, and appealed for his justification to a 
long life spent in the service of the crown, was behcaded on Tower 
Hill (1587). Soon after this prosperous success an event happened 
which crowned Henry’s joy—the birth of a son, who was baptised by 
the name of Edward (Oct. 12). Yet was not his happiness without 
alloy: the queen died a few days after (Oct. 24). 

Henry’s success in putting down the great rebellion in the north 
strengthened him in his determination of suppressing the larger 
monasteries. The abbots and monks knew the danger to which they 
were exposed, and having learned, by the example of the lesser 
monasteries, that nothing could withstand the king’s will, they were 
most of them induced, in expectation of better treatment, to make a 
voluntary resignation of their houses. Where promises failed of 
_ effect, menaces, and even extreme violence, were employed ; and on 
the whole the design was conducted with such success that in less 
than two years the king had got possession of all the monastic 
revenues. ‘The better to reconcile the people to this great innova- 
tion, stories were propagated of the detestable lives of the friars in 
many of the convents. The relics also, and other superstitions, 
which had so long been the object of the people’s vencration, were 
exposed to their ridicule ; and the religious spirit, now less bent on 
exterior observances and sensible objects, was encouraged in this 
new direction. Of all the instruments of ancient superstition, no one 
was so zealously destroyed as the shrine of Thomas a Becket, com- 
monly. called St. Thomas of Canterbury. Henry not only pillaged 
the rich shrine dedicated to St. Thomas; he ordered his name 
to be struck out of the calendar; the office for his festival to be 
expunged from all breviaries; his bones to be burned, and the 
ashes to be thrown into the air. On the whole, the king at 
different times suppressed 645 monasteries, of which 28 had abbots; 
that enjoyed a seat in parliament; 90 colleges were demolished 
in ‘several counties, 2374 chantries and free chapels, 110 hospitals, 
The whole revenue of these establishments amounted to 161,1001. 
Henry settled pensions on the abbots and priors, proportioned to their 
former revenues or to their merits; he erected six new bishoprics— 
Westminster, Oxford, Peterborough, Bristol, Chester, and Gloucester— 
of which five subsist at this day ; and he made a gift of the revenues 
of some of the convents to his courtiers and favourites, or sold them 
at low prices. Beside the lands possessed by the monasteries, the 
regular clergy enjoyed a considerable part of the benefices of England, 
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and of the tithes annexed to them; and these were also at this time 
transferred to the crown, and by that means passed into the hands of 
laymen. Zs 

§ 7. It is easy toimagine the indignation with which the intelli- 
gence of all these acts of violence was received at Rome, The pope 
was at last incited to publish the bull which had been passed against. 
the king; and in a public manner he delivered over his soul to the 
devil, and his dominions to the first invader (1538). Henry’s kins- 
man, cardinal Reginald Pole,* published a treatise of the Unity of the 
Church, in which he inveighed against the king’s supremacy, his 
divorce, his second marriage; and he even exhorted the emperor to 
revenge on him the injury done to the imperial family and to the 
catholic cause. Henry seized all the members of Pole’s family in 
England, together with other persons of high rank. They were 
accused of treason; and several were executed, among whom was 
lord Montague, the cardinal’s brother, and the marquis of Exeter, 
the grandson of Edward IV.¢ (1539). Others were attainted with- 
out trial, which was the fate of the countess of Salisbury, the aged 
mother of the cardinal. 

§ 8. Although Henry had gradually been changing the tenets of 
that theological system in which he had been educated, he was no 
less positive and dogmatical in the few articles which remained to 
him than if the whole fabric had continued entire and unshaken. 
He attached particular importance to the doctrine of the real pre- 
sence; and he mformed the parliament, summoned in 1539, that 
he was anxious to extirpate from his kingdom all diversity of 
opinion on matters of religion. The parliament, subservient as 
usual to the wishes of the king, passed an act for this purpose, 
usually called The Statute of the Six Articles, or the bloody bill, 
‘as the protestants justly termed it. In this law the doctrine of 
‘the real presence was established, the communion in one kind, the 
‘perpetual obligation of vows of chastity, the utility of private masses, 
‘the celibacy of the clergy, and the necessity of auricular confession. 
Whoever denied these articles of faith was subject to be burned, ar 
to other severe and cruel punishments. This law was a great blow 
to Cranmer and the protestant party. Cranmer had had the courage 
to oppose the bill in the house; and though the king desired him to 
absent himself, he could not be prevailed on to give this proof of 


* Reginald Pole was the second son of the couritess of Salisbury, daughter of 
the duke of Clarence executed by Edward IV. Her only brother, the ear! of 
Warwick, was put to death by Henry VII. (Sce p. 247.) She was made 
countess of Salisbury in her own right, a title which descended to her froin her 
grandfather the earl of Warwick and Salisbury, the celebrated king-maker. 
After her brother’s death she married sir Richard Pole, a relation of Henry VII. 

+ He was the son of the earl of Devon, and of Catherine, a daughter of Ed- 
ward IV, 
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compliance. He was however now obliged, in obedience to the sta- 
tute, to dismiss his wife; and Henry, satisfied with this proof of sub- 
mission, showed him his former countenance and favour. ‘The par- 
liament, having thus resigned all their religious liberties, proceeded 
to an entire surrender of their civil; and without scruple or de-— 
liberation they made’ by one act a total subversion of the English 
_ constitution. They gave to the king’s proclamation the same force: 
as to a statute enacted by parliament; and to render the matter | 
worse, if possible, they framed this law as if it were only declaratory, 
and were intended to explain the natural extent of royal authority. 

As soon as the act of the Six Articles had passed, the catholics 
were extremely vigilant in informing against offenders; and no less 
than 500 persons were in a little time thrown into prison. La- 
timer and Shaxton, the protestant bishops, were also imprisoned and 
compelled to resign their bishoprics. But Cromwell, who had not 
had interest to prevent that act, was able for the present to elude 
its execution. Seconded by the duke of Suffolk and chancellor 
Audley, as well as by Cranmer, he remonstrated against the cruelty 
of punishing so many delinquents, and he obtained permission to 
set them at liberty. The uncertainty of the king’s humour gave 
each party an opportunity of triumphing in its turn. No sooner 
had Henry passed this law, which seemed to inflict so deep a wound 
on the reformers, than he granted a general permission for every one 
to have the new translation of the Bible in his family—a concession 
regarded by that party as an important victory. 

§ 9. Immediately after the death of Jane Seymour, the most be- 
loved of all his wives, Henry began to think of a new marriage. 
Cromwell, who was anxious to connect Henry with the protestant 
princes on the continent, proposed to him Anne of Cleves, whose 
father, the duke of that name, had great interest among the Lu- 
therans, and whose sister Sibylla was married to the elector of 
Saxony, the head of the protestant league. A flattering picture of 
the princess by Hans Holbein determined Henry to apply to her 
father ; and after some negociation the marriage was concluded, and 
Anne was sent over tv England. The king, impatient to be satisfied 
with regard to the person of his bride, came privately to Rochester 
and got a sight of her. He found her utterly destitute both of 
beauty and grace, very unlike the pictures and representations which 
he had received, and he swore he never could possibly bear her any 
affection, The matter was worse when he found that che could 
speak no language but Dutch, of which he was entirely ignorant ; 
and that the charms of her conversation were not likely to com- 
pensate for the homeliness of her person. It was the subject of de- 
bate among the king’s counsellors whether the marriage could not 
yet be dissolved, and the princess be sent back to her own country ; 
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but as a cordial union had taken place between the emperor and the 
king of France, and as their religious zeal might prompt them to 
fall with combined arms upon England, an alliance with the German 
princes seemed now more than ever requisite for Henry’s interest 
and safety ; and he knew that, if he sent back the princess of Cleves, 
such an affront would be highly resented by her friends and family. 
He was therefore resolved, notwithstanding his aversion to her, to 
complete the marriage; and he told Cromwell, that since matters 
had gone so far, he must put his neck into the yoke (Jan. 6, 1540). 
He continued, however, to be civil to Anne; he even seemed to re- 
pose his usual confidence in Cromwell, who received soon after the 
title of earl of Essex, and was installed knight of the garter; but 
though he exerted this command over himself, a discontent lay lurk- 
ing in his breast, and was ready to burst out on the first oppor 
tunity. 

§ 10. The fall of Cromwell was hastened by other causes. All the 
nobility hated a man who, being of such low extraction, had not 
only mounted above them by his station of vicar-general, but had 
engrossed many of the other considerable offices of the crown. The 
people were averse to him as the supposed author of the violence on 
the monasteries, establishments which were still revered and beloved 
by the commonalty. The catholics regarded him as the concealed 
enemy of their religion; the protestants, observing his exterior con- 
currence with all the persecutions exercised against them, were in- 
clined to bear him as little favour, and reproached him with the 
timidity, if not treachery, of his conduct. The duke of Norfolk, who 
had long been at enmity with Cromwell, obtained a commission from 
the king to arrest him at the council-table, on an accusation of high 
treason, and to commit him to the Tower. Immediately after a bill 
of attainder was framed against him, and passed by both houses, 
Cromwell was accused of heresy and treason; but the proofs of his 
treasonable practices are utterly improbable, and even absolutely 
ridiculous. He endeavoured to soften the king by the most humble 
supplications, but all to no purpose; and he was executed on July 
28,1540, He was a man of prudence, industry, and abilities, worthy 
of a better master and of a better fate. 

The measures for divorcing Henry from Anne of Cleves were car- 
ried on at the same time with the bill of attainder against Cromwell. 
The convocation soon afterwards solemnly annulled the marriage be- 
tween the king and queen, chiefly on the futile ground of a pre 
contract between Anne and the marquis of Lorraine, when both were 
children ; the parliament ratified the decision of the clergy ; and the 
sentence was soon after notified to the princess. Anne was blessed 
with a happy insensibility of temper, and willingly hearkened to 
terms of accommodation. When the kinz offered to adopt her as his 
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sister, to give her place next the queen and his own daughter, and to 
make a settlement of 38000. a-year upon her, she accepted of the 
conditions, and gave her consent to the divorce.* 

§ 11. Henry’s marriage with Catherine Howard, the niece of the 
duke of Norfolk, followed soon afterwards (July 28, 1540), and was 
regarded by the catholics as a favourable incident to their party. 
The king’s councils being now directed by Norfolk and Gardiner, a 
furious persecution commenced against the protestants; and the law 
of the Six Articles was executed with rigour, While Henry was 
exerting his violence against the protestants, he spared not. the 
catholics who denied his supremacy ; and a foreigner at that time 
in England had reason to say that those who were against the pope 
were burned, and those who were for him were hanged. The king 
even displayed in an ostentatious manner this tyrannical impar- 
tiality, which reduced both parties to subjection ; and catholics and 
protestants were carried on the same hurdles to execution. In the 
following year an inconsiderable rebellion broke out in Yorkshire, 
but was soon suppressed. ‘The rebels were supposed to have been . 
instigated by the intrigues of cardinal Pole; and the king instantly : 
determined to make the countess of Salisbury, who had been at- 
tainted two years previously, suffer for her son’s offences. This 
venerable matron, the descendant of a long race of monarchs, was 
executed on the green within the Tower on May 27, 1541. 

The king thought himself very happy in his new marriage: the 
agreeable person and disposition of Catherine had entirely capti- 
vated his affections, and he made no secret of his devoted attach- 
ment to her; but he discovered shortly afterwards that she had led 
a dissolute life before her marriage, and he strongly suspected that | 
she had been guilty of incontinence since. ‘Two of her paramours 
were tried and executed; and a bill of attainder for treason was 
forthwith passed against the queen and the viscountess of Rochfort, 
who had conducted her secret amours. They were both beheaded 
on ‘Tower Hill, Feb. 12, 1542. As lady Rochfort was known to 
be the chief instrument in bringing Anne Boleyn to-her end, she 
died unpitied. The guilt of queen Catherine both before and after 
her marriage cannot admit of doubt, 

§ 12. Towards the close of this year (1542) a war broke out 
between England and Scotland. James V., king of Scots, was under 
the influence of the catholic party, and encouraged his subjects to 
make depredations upon the English border. Uenry proclaimed 
war against James, and appointed the duke of Norfolk, whom he 
called the scourge of the Scots, to the command. It was two late in 
the season to make more than a foray; and the duke of Norfolk, 


* Anne of Cleves continued to live in England, and died at Chelsea in 1557 
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after laying waste the Scottish border, returned to Berwick. James 
sent an army of 10,000 men into Cumberland ‘to revenge this insult ; 
but they were without organization, and being suddenly attacked by 
a small body of English, not exceeding 500 men, near the Solway 
(Nov. 25, 1542), a panic seized them, and they immediately took 
to flight. Few were killed in this rout, for it was no action, but a 
great many were taken prisoners, and some of the principal nobility. 
The king of Scots, hearing of this disaster, was astonished; and being 
naturally of a melancholic disposition, he abandoned himself wholly 
to despair. His body was wasted by sympathy with his anxious 
mind: he had no issue living; and hearing that his queen was safely 
delivered, he asked whether she had brought him a male or a female 
child. Being told the latter, he turned himself in his bed: ‘‘ The 
crown came with a woman,” said he, “and it will go with one.” 
A few days after he expired (Dec. 14, 1542) in the flower of his age. 

Henry was no sooner informed of the death of his nephew than he 
projected the scheme of uniting Scotland to his own dominions by 
marrying his son Edward to James’s infant daughter, the heiress of 
that kingdom, afterwards celebrated as Mary queen of Scots. A 
treaty was nearly concluded with the regent, the earl of Arran, to 
this effect ; but shortly afterwards the cardinal Beaton, the head of 
the catholic party in Scotland, caused Henry’s offer to be rejected, 
and entered into a close alliance with France. This confirmed Henry 
in the resolution which he had already taken of breaking with France, 
and of uniting his arms with those of the emperor. A league was 
formed by which the two monarchs agreed to enter Francis’s domi- 
nions with an army, each of 25,000 men (Feb. 11, 1543). This 
league seemed favourable to the Roman catholic party ; but on the 
other hand, Henry soon afterwards (July 12) married Catherine 
Parr, widow of lord Latimer, a woman of virtue, and somewhat in- 
clined to the new doctrine: and thus matters remained still nearly 
balanced between the factions. But this confederacy between Henry 
and Charles led to no important results. The share taken by the 
English in the campaign of 1543 was quite inconsiderable. In the 
following year the two princes agreed to invade France with large 
armaments, and to join their forces at Paris. Accordingly Henry 
landed at Calais with 80,000 men, who were joined by 14,000 
Flemings, whilst the emperer invaded the north-eastern frontiers ot 
France with an army of 60,000 men; but nothing important was 
effected. Henry, instead of marching to Paris, wasted his time in 
besieging Boulogne and Montreuil, whilst Charles, who had employed 
himself in capturing some towns on the Meuse and the Marne, sub- 
sequently advanced towards Paris. The season was thus wasted ; 
both princes reproached each other with a breach of engagement; the 
emperor concluded a separate peace with Francis at Crépy, in which 
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the name of his ally was not even mentioned; and Henry was obliged 
to retire into England, with the small success of having captured 
Boulogne. The war was prolonged two years between England and 
France. In 1545 the French made great preparations for the inva- 
sion of England. A French fleet appeared off St. Helen’s, in the Isle 
of Wight, but returned to their own coasts without effecting anything 
of importance. In 1646 Henry sent over a body of troops to Calais, 
and some skirmishes of small moment ensued. But both parties 
were now weary of a war from which neither could entertain much 
hope of advantage; and on the 7th of June a peace was concluded. 
The chief conditions were that Henry should retain Boulogne during 
eight years, or till the debt due by Francis should be paid: thus all 
that he obtained was a bad and chargeable security for a debt that 
did not amount to a third part of the expenses of the war. 

§ 13. Francis took care to comprehend Scotland in the treaty. In 
that country the indolent and unambitious Arran had gone over to 
Beaton’s party, and even reconciled himself to the Romish com- 
munion. The cardinal had thus acquired a complete ascendant; the 
opposition was now led by the earl of Lenox, who was regarded by 
the protestants as the head of their party, and who, after an in- 
effectual attempt to employ force, was obliged to lay down his arms 
and await the arrival of English succours. In 1543 Henry despatched 
a fleet and army to Scotland. Edinburgh was taken and bummed, 
and the eastern parts of the country devastated. The earl of Arran 
collected some forces; but finding that the English were already de- 
parted, he turned them against Lenox, whp, after making some re- 
sistance, was obliged to fly into England. In 1544 and 1545 the war 
with Scotland was conducted feebly, and with various success; and 
was signalised on both sides rather by the ills inflicted on the enemy 
than by any considerable advantage gained by either party. Thus 
Henry was by no means indisposed to conclude a peace with that 
country also. 

The king, now freed from all foreign wars, had leisure to give hi» 
attention to domestic affairs, particularly to the establishment of 
uniformity in opinion, on which he was so intent. Though he 
allowed an English translation of the Bible, he had hitherto been 
very careful to keep the mass in Latin; but in 1544 he ordered that 
the litany, a considerable part of the service, should be celebrated in 
the vulgar tongue; and in the following year he added a collection 
of English prayers for morning and evening service, to be used in 
the place of the Breviary. By these innovations he excited anew 
the hopes of the reformers; but the pride and peevishness of the 
king, irritated by his declining state of health, impelled him to 
punish with fresh severity all who presumed to entertain a different 
opinion from himself, particularly in jhe capital point of the 
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real presence. Anne Ascue, a young woman of merit as well as 
beauty, accused of dogmatising on that delicate article, was con- 
‘demned to be burned alive; and others were sentenced for the 
same crime to the same punishment. The queen herself, being 
secretly inclined to the principles of the reformers, and having un- 
warily betrayed too much of her mind in her conversations with 
Henry, fell into great danger. At the instigation of bishop Gardiner, 
seconded by the religious bigotry of the chancellor Wriothesley, 
articles of impeachment were actually drawn up against her; but 
Catherine, having by some means learned this proceeding, averted 
the peril by her address. Henry having renewed his theological argu- 
ments, the queen gently declined the conversation, and remarked 
that such profound speculations were ill suited to the imbecility of 
her sex; that the wife’s duty was in all cases to adopt implicitly the 
sentiments of her husband ; and as to herself, it was doubly her duty, 
being blessed with a husband who was qualified, by his judgment and 
learning, not only to choose principles for his own family, but for 
the most wise and knowing of every nation. ‘‘ Not so! by St. 
Mary,” replied the king; ‘‘ you are now become a doctor, Kate; and 
better fitted to give than receive instruction.” She meekly replied 
that she was sensible how little she was entitled to these praises ; and 
declared that she had ventured sometimes to feign a contrariety of 
sentiments merely in order to give him the pleasure of. refuting her. 
‘“‘ And is it so, sweetheart?” replied the king; ‘‘ then are we perfect 
friends again.” He embraced her with great affection, and sent her 
away with assurances of his protection and kindness. When the 
chancellor came the next day to convey her to the Tower, the king 
dismissed him with the appellations of knave, fool, and beast.* 

§ 14. Henry’s tyrannical disposition, soured by ifl health, vented 
itself soon afterwards on the duke of Norfolk and ifs son the earl of 
Surrey, chiefly through the prejudices which ke entertained against 
the latter, on the pretext that they were meditating to seize the 
crown. Surrey was a young man of the most promising hopes, and 
had distinguished himself by every accomplishment which became a 
scholar, a courtier, and a soldier. His spirit and ambition were 
equal to his talents and his quality ; and he did not always regulate 
his conduct by the caution and reserve which his situation required. 
The king, somewhat displeased with ,his conduct as governor of 
Boulogne, had sent over the carl of Hertfordt to command in his place ; 
and Surrey was so imprudent as to drop some menacing expressions 
against the ministers on account of this affront which was put upon 


* It should be observed, however, that this well-known tale rests on the 
authority of Fox, and ig not mentioned by any contemporary authority. 
¢ Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford, was the brother of Jane Seymour, 


Henry’s third wife. « 
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him. And as he had refused to marry Hertford’s daughter, and 
even waived every other proposal of marriage, Henry imagined that 
he had entertained views of espousing the lady Mary; and he was 
instantly determined to repress, by the most severe expedients, so 

dangerous an ambition. Private orders were given to arrest Norfolk 
and “Surrey, and they were on the same day confined in the Tower. 
Surrey being a commoner, his trial was the more expeditious; 
he was condemned for high treason, and the sentence was soox 
after executed upon him (Jan, 19, 1547). The innocence of the 
duke of Norfolk was still, if possible, more apparent than that of 
his son, and his services to the crown had been greater; yet the 
house of peers, without examining the prisoner, without trial or evi- 
dence, passed a bill of attainder against him, and sent it down to the 
commons, ‘The king was now approaching fast towards his end; 
and fearing lest Norfolk should escape him, he sent a message to 
the commons, by which he desired them to hasten the bill; and 
having affixed the royal assent by commission, issued orders for the 
execution of Norfolk on the morning of January 28,1547. But news 


being carried to the Tower that the king himself had expired that _ 


night, the lieutenant deferred obeying the warrant; and it was not 
thought advisable by the council to begin a new reign by the death 
of the greatest nobleman in the kingdom, who had been condemned 
by a sentence so unjust and tyrannical. 

Shortly before his death the king desired that Cranmer might 
be sent for; but before the prelate arrived he was speechless, 
though he still seemed to retain his senses. Cranmer desired him 
to give some sign of his dying in the faith of Christ: he squeezed 
the prelate’s hand, and immediately expired, after a reign of 37 
years and 9 months, and in the 56th year of his age. In January, 
1544, the king had caused the parliament to pass a law declaring 


the prince of Wales, or any of his male issue, first and immediate. 


heirs of the crown, and restoring the two princesses, Mary and Eliza- 
beth, to their right of succession ; and he left a will confirming this 
destination. The act of parliament had made no arrangement in 
case of the failure of issue by Henry’s children; but the king, by 


his will, provided that the next heirs to the crown were the descend- 


auts of his sister Mary, the late duchess of Suffolk, passing over 
entirely the Scottish line. 


It is difficult to give a just summary of this prince’s qualities : he. 
was 80 different from himself in different parts of his reign, that, as. 


newer Fe 


is well remarked by lord Herbert, his history is his best character 


and description. He possessed great vigour of mind, which qualified 
him for exercising dominion over men; courage, intrepidity , Vigilance, 


inflexibility ; and though these qualities lay not always under the 
guidance of a regular and .solid judgment, they were accompanied 
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with good parts and an extensive capacity ; and every one dreaded a 
contest with a man who was known never to yield or to forgive, and 
who, in every controversy, was determined either to ruin himself or 
his antagonist. A catalogue of his vices would comprehend many 
of the worst qualities incident to human nature: violence, cruelty, 
profusion, rapacity, injustice, obstinacy, arrogance, bigotry, presump- 
tion, caprice ; but neither was he subject to all these vices in the 
most extreme degree, nor was he at intervala altogether destitute of 
virtue: he was sincere, open, gallant, liberal, and capable at least of 
a temporary friendship and attachment. It may seem a little extra- 
ordinary, that, notwithstanding his cruelty, his extortion, his vio-~ 
lence, his arbitrary administration, this prince not only acquired the 
regard of his subjects, but never was the object of their hatred: he 
seems even, in some degree, to have possessed to the last their love 
and affection. His exterior qualities were advantageous, and fit to 
captivate the multitude, while his magnificence and personal bravery 
rendered him illustrious in vulgar eyes. 

Henry, as he possessed himself some talent for letters, was an en- 
courager of them in others. He founded Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge, and gave it ample endowments. Wolsey founded Christ 
Church in Oxford, and intended to call it Cardinal College; but 
upon his fall, which happened before he had entirely finished his 
scheme, the king seized all the revenues, which however he after 
wards restored, and only changed the name of the college. The 
cardinal founded in Oxford the first chair for teaching Greek. The 
countenance given to letters by this king and his ministers contri- 
buted to render learning fashionable in England. Erasmus speaks 
with great satisfaction of the general regard paid by the nobility and 
gentry to men of knowledge. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


A.D. A.D. 

1518. Battle of Flodden Field. 1585. Execution of bishop Fisher and 

1515. Wolsey cardinal and chancellor. sir Thomas More. 

1520. Interview between Henry and | 1536. Wales incorporated with England 
Francis I. at the Field of the and subjected to the English 
Cloth of Gold. laws. Anne Boleyn executed. 

1521. The king receives the title of Henry marries Jane Seymour. 
** Defender of the Faith.’ 1587. Birth of Edward VI. 


1529. Trial of Henry’s suit for a di- | 1539. Law of the Six Articles passed. 
vorce from Catherine of Ar- | 1540. Henry marries Anne of Cleves. 


ragon. Attainder and execution of 

158@ Death of cardinal Wolsey. Cromwell. Divorce of Anne 

1588. Henry marries Anne Boleyn. of Cleves. Henry marries 
Cranmer pronounces the king’s Catherine Howard. 


_ divorce from Catherine of Ar- | 1542. Catherine Howard executed. 
‘v*gagon. Birth of queen Eliza- | 1543. The king marries Catherine Parr. 
-beth. 1544. Capture of Boulogne. 
2584. The papal power abrogated in | 1547. Execution of Surrey. Death of 
- England. the king. 
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Northumberland changes the succession. Death of the king. 







§ 1. Tre late king had fixed the majority of the prince at the com- 
pletion of his 18th year ; and as Edward was then only in his 10th 
year, he appointed 16 executors, to whom, during the minority, he 
intrusted the government of the king and kingdom. Among them 
were Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, lord Wriothesley, chan- 
cellor, and the earl of Hertford, chamberlain. With these executors, 
to whom was intrusted the whole regal authority, were appointed 
12 counsellors, who possessed no immediate power, and conld oply 
assist with their advice when any affair was laid before them. But 
the first act of the executors and counsellors was to depart from the 
destination of the late king, by appointing a protector. The choice 
fell of course on the earl of Hertford, who, as he was the king’s 
maternal uncie, was strongly interested i in his safety ; and, possess- 
ing no claims to inherit the crown, could never have,anm&-eevarate 
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interest which might lead him to endanger Edward’s person or his 
authority. All those who were possessed of any office resigned their 
former commissions, and accepted new oncs in the name of the 
young king, ‘The bishops themselves were constrained to make a 
like submission. Care was taken to insert in their new commissions 
that they held their offices during pleasure; and it is there expressly 
affirmed that all manner of authority and jurisdiction, as well eccle- 
siastical as civil, is originally derived from the crown. 

The late king had-intended, before his death, to make a new 
creation of nobility, in order to supply the place of those peerages 
which had fallen by former attainders, or the failure of issue ; and 
accordingly, among other promotions, Hertford was now created duke 
of Somerset, marshal, and lord treasurer; and Wriothesley earl of 
Southampton. The latter was the head of the catholic party, and 
had always been opposed to Somerset. One of the first acts of the 
protector was to procure the removal of Southampton, on the ground 
that he had, on his own private authority, put the great seal in 
commission: a fine was also imposed upon him, and he was con- 
fined to his own house during pleasure. Somerset was not con- 
tented with this advantage. On pretence that the vote of the 
executors, choosing him protector, was not a sufficient foundation 
for his authority, he procured a patent from the young king, by 
which he entirely overturned the will of Henry VIII., named him- 
self protector with full regal power, and appointed a council con- 
sisting of all the former counsellors, and all the executors, except 
Southampton. He reserved a power of naming any other counsel- 
lors at pleasure, and he was bound to consult with such only as he 
thought proper. This was a plain usurpation, which it is impossible 
by any arguments to justify; but no objections were made to his 
power and title. 

§ 2. The protector had long been, regarded as a secret partisan of 
the reformers; and being now freed from restraint, he scrupled not 
to discover his intention of correcting all abuses in the ancient 
religion, and of adopting still more of the protcstant innovations, 
He took care that all persons intrusted with the king’s education 
should be attached to the same principles. After Southampton’s 
fall few members of the council seemed to retain any attachmert 
* t the Romish communion; and most of the counsellors appeared 
even sanguine in forwarding the progress of the Reformation. The 
riches wtih most of them had acquired from the spoils. of the 
clergy induced them to widen the breach between England and 
Rome; and by establishing a contraricty of speculative tenets, as 
well ag of discipline and worship, to render a coalition with the 
mothe#,church altogether impracticable. The protector, in his 
schemeg. igs advancing the Reformation, had always recourse to the 
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counsels of Cranmer, who, being a man of moderation and prudence, 
was averse to all violent changes, and determined to bring over the 
people, by insensible innovations, to that system of doctrine and 
discipline which le deemed the most pure and perfect. 

The protector, having suspended, during the interval, the jurisdic- 
tion of the bishops, appointed a general visitation to be made in all 
the dioceses of England. The visitors consisted of a mixture of 
clergy and laity, and had six circuits assigned them. The chief 
purport of their instructions was, besides correcting immoralities and 
irregularities in the clergy, to abolish the ancient superstitions, and 
to bring the discipline and worship somewhat nearer the practice of 
the reformed churches, In order to check the abuse of preaching, 
orders were given to the clergy, and especially to the monks, to 
restrain the topics of their sermons: twelve homilies were published, 
which they were enjoined to read to the people: and all of them 
were prohibited, without express permission, from preaching any- 
where but in their parish churches, The person who opposed, with 
greatest authority, any further advances towards reformation, was 
Gardiner, bishop of Winchester; who, though he had not obtained 
a place in the council of regency, on account of late disgusts which 
he had given to Henry, was entitled, by his age, experience, and 
capacity, to the highest trust and confidence of his party. But this 
opposition drew on him the indignation of the council, and he was 
sent to the Fleet, where he was used with some severity. 

§ 3. The protector of England, as soon as the state was brought to 
some composure, made preparations for war with Scotland; and he 
was determined to execute, if possible, that project, of uniting the 
two kingdoms by marriage, on which the late king had been so 
intent, and which he had recommended with his dying breath to his 
executors. The reformation had now made considerable progress in 
Scotland. Cardinal Beaton had -been assassinated (May 28, 1546) in 
revenge for the burning of Wishart, a zealous protestant preacher : 
and Henry had promised to take the perpetrators under his pro- 
tection, Somerset levied an army of 18,000 men, and equipped 
a fleet of 60 sail, with which he invaded Scotland. A well- 
contested battle was fought at Pinkie, near Musselburgh (Sept. 10, 
1547), in which the Scots were defeated with immense slaughter. 
Had Somerset prosccuted his advantages, he might have im- 
posed what terms he pleased on the Scottish nation; but he was 
impatient to return to England, where he heard that some counsel- 
lors, and even his own brother, lord Seymour, the admiral, were 
_ carrying on cabals against his authority. Shortly after his return 
_ the infant queen of Scotland was sent to France, and betrothed to 
' the dauphin. 


§ 4. The protector deserves great praise on account of the laws 
ENGLAND, ; 0 
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passed this session, by which the rigour of former statutes was much 
mitigated, and some security given to the freedom of the consti- 
tution, All laws were repealed which extended the crime of treason 
beyond the statute of the 25th of Edward III.; all laws enacted 
during the late reign extending the crime of felony; all the former 
laws against Lollardy or heresy, together with the statute of the Six 
Articles. A repeal also passed of that law, the destruction of all 
iaws, by which the king’s proclamation was made of equal force 
with a statute. Acts were also passed to secure the king’s 
supremacy. In the following year (1548) further reformations were 
made in religion. Orders were issued by council that candles should 
uo longer be carried about on Candlemas-day, ashes on Ash-Wed- 
nesday, palms on Palm-Sunday; and that all images should be 
removed from the churches. As private masses were abolished by 
law, it became necessary to compose a new communion-service: 
and the council went so far, in the preface which they prefixed to 
this work, as to leave the practice of auricular confession wholly in- 
different. 

§ 5. The protector’s attention was now wholly engrossed by the 
cabals of his brother, lord Seymour, the admiral of England. By his 
flattery and address he had so insinuated himself into the good 
graces of the queen-dowager, that, forgetting her usual prudence and 
decency, she married him immediately upon the demise of the late 
king. Upon her death in childbirth he made his addresses to the 
lady Elizabeth, then in the 16th year of her age. He openly decried 
his brother’s administration, and by promises and persuasion he 
brought over to his party many of the principal nobility. The earl 
of Warwick® was an ilf instrument between the brothers, and had 
formed the design, by inflaming the quarrel, to raise his own fortune 
on the ruins of both. The duke of Somerset, finding his own power 
in serious peril, committed his brother to the Tower; the parliament 
passed a bill of attainder against him, and he was executed on Tower 
Hill (March 20, 1549). 

§ 6. All the considerable business transacted this session, besides 
the attainder of lord Seymour, regarded ecclesiastical affairs. The 
mass, which had always been celebrated in Latin, was translated 
into English; and this innovation, with the retrenching of prayers 
to saints, and of some superstitious ceremonies, was the chief differ- 
ence between the old mass and the new liturgy. The doctrine of 
the real presence was tacitly condemned by the new communion 
service, but still retained some hold in the minds of men. The 


* The earl of Warwick was the son of Dudley, the minister of Henry VII., 
who had been attainted and beheaded in the reign of Henry VIII. He was 
sestored to his honours, and created lord Lisle by Henry VIII., and had been 
made earl of Warwick at the beginning of the reign of Edward VI. 
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parliament established this form of worship in all the churches, and 
ordained a uniformity to be observed in all the rites and ceremonies. 
They also enacted a law permitting the marriage of priests. Thus 
the principal tenets and practices of the catholic religion were now 
abolished, and the Reformation, such as it is enjoyed at present, was 
almost entirely completed in England. 

But though the protestant divines had ventured to renounce 
opinions deemed certain during many ages, they regarded, in their 
turn, the new system as so certain, that they were ready to burn, in 
the same flames from which they themselves had so narrowly 
escaped, every one that had the assurance to differ from them. <A 
commission, by act of council, was granted to the primate, and some 
others, to examine and search after all anabaptists, heretics, or con- 
temners of the Book of Common Prayer. Some tradesmen in 
London were brought before the commissioners, were prevailed on 
to abjure their opinions, and were dismissed. But there was a 
woman accused of heretical pravity, called Joan Bocher, or Joan of 
Kent, who was so pertinacious, that the commissioners could make 
no impression upon her, and it was resolved to commit her to the 
flames.* Some time after, a Dutchman, called Van Paris, accused 
of the heresy which has received the name of Arianism, was con- 
demned to the same punishment. 

§ 7. These reforms excited considerable discontent, which was 
ageravated by other causes. The new proprietors of the confiscated 
abbey lands demanded exorbitant rents, and often spent the money 
in London. ‘The cottagers were reduced to misery by the enclosure 
of the commons on which they formerly fed their cattle. The 
general increase of gold and silver in Europe after the discovery 
of the West Indies had raised the price of commodities; and the 
debasement of the coin by Henry VIII., and afterwards by the pro- 
tector, had occasioned a universal distrust and stagnation of com- 
merce. A rising began at once in several parts of England, as if a 
universal conspiracy had been formed by the commonalty. In most 
parts the rioters were put down, but the disorders in Devonshire and 
Norfolk threatened more dangerous consequences (1549). = In 
Devonshire the rioters were brought into the form of a regular army, 
which amounted to the number of 10,000, Their demands were, 
that the mass should be restored, half of the abbey-lands resumed, 
the law of the Six Articles executed, holy water and holy bread 
‘respected, and all other particular grievances redressed. Lord 


* The common story that the young king long refused to sign the warrant 
for the execution of Joan Bocher, and was only prevailed upon to do so by 
Cranmer’s importunity, is shown by Mr. Bruce, in the Preface to Roger 
Hutchinson’s works (Parker Society, 1842), to be apocryphal. Mr. Hallam 
(Const. Hist. i. 96) is also of opinion that the tale ought to vanish from history 
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Russell,* who had been despatched against them, drove them from 
all their posts, and took many prisoners. The leaders were sent to 
London, tried, and executed ; and many of the inferior sort were pat 
to death by martial law. 

The insurrection in Norfolk rose to a still greater height, and was 
attended with greater acts of violence. One Ket, a tanner, had 
assumed the government of the insurgents, and he exercised his 
authority with the utmost arrogance and outrage. The earl of War- 
wick, at the head of 6000 men, levied for the wars against Scotland, 
at last made a general attack upon the rebels, and put them to flight. 
Two thousand fell in the action and pursuit: Ket was hanged at 
Norwich castle, and the insurrection was entirely suppressed. To 
guard against such disturbances in future, lords-lieutenant were ap- 
pointed in all the counties. These insurrections were attended with 
bad consequences to the foreign interests of the nation. The forces of 
the earl of Warwick, which might have made a great impression on 
Scotland, were diverted from that enterprise; and the French 
general had leisure to reduce that country to some settlement and 
composure. The king of France also took advantage of the dis- 
tractions among the English, and made an attempt to recover 
Boulogne ; but nothing decisive took place. As soon as the French 
war broke out the protector endeavoured to fortify himself with the 
alliance of the emperor, who, however, eluded the applications of the 
ambassadors. Somerset, despairing of his assistance, was inclined 
to conclude a peace with France and Scotland; but he met with 
strong opposition from his enemies in the Council, who, seeing him 
unable to support the war, were determined, for that very reason, to 
oppose all proposals for a pacification. 

§ 8. The factions ran high in the court of England, and matters 
were drawing to an issue fatal to the authority of the protector. 
After obtaining the patent investing him with regal authority, he no 
longer paid any attention to the opinion of the other executors and 
counsellors ; and while he showed a resolution to govern everything, 
his capacity appeared not in any respect proportioned to his ambition. 
He had disgusted the nobility by courting the people ; yet the 
interest which he had formed with the latter was in no degree 
answerable to his expectations. The catholic party, who retained 
influence with the lower ranks, were his declared enemies: the 
attainder and execution of his brother bore an odious aspect: and 
the palace which he was building in the Strand served, by its mag- 
nificence, to expose him to the censure of the public, especially as he 


* Lord Russell had been created a peer in 1539, and received large grants of 
church lands. He was made earl of Bedford in 1550, and was the ancestor of 
the present duke of Bedford. The title of duke was first created in 1694, im 
the reign of William ITI. 
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had desecrated several churches in order to complete it. All these 
imprudences were remarked by Somerset’s enemies, who resolved to 
take advantage of them. Lord St. John, president of the council, 
the earls of Warwick, Southampton, and Arundel, with five members 
more, assuming to themselves the whole power of the council, began 
to act independently of the protector, whom they represented as the 
author of every public grievance and misfortune. Somerset, finding 
that no man of rank, except Cranmer and Paget, adhered to him, that 
the people did not rise at his summons, that the city and Tower 
had declared against him, that even his best friends had deserted 
him, lost ail hopes of success, and began to apply to his enemies for 
pardon and forgiveness. He was, however, sent to the Tower, with 
some of his friends and partisans, among whom was Cecil, afterwards 
so much distinguished. Somerset was prevailed on to confess, on his 
knees, before the council, all the articles of charge against him ; and 
the parliament passed a vote by which they deprived him of all his 
offices, and fined him 2000/. a-year in land. Lord St. John was 
created treasurer in his place, and Warwick earl marshal. The pro- 
secution against him was carried no further. His fine was remitted 
by the king; he recovered his liberty; and Warwick, thinking that 
he was now sufficiently humbled, re-admitted him into the council, 
and even agreed to an alliance between their families, by the marriage 
of his own son, lord Lisle, with the lady Jane Seymour, daughter 
of Somerset. The Roman catholics were extremely elated with this 
revolution; and as they had ascribed all the late innovations to 
Somerset’s authority, they hoped that his fall would prepare the 
way for the return of the ancient religion. But Warwick, who now 
bore chief sway in the council, took care very early to express his 
intentions of supporting the Reformation. And in the following 
year (1550) bishop Gardiner, who had already lain two years in 
prison, was deprived of his bishopric on the most arbitrary charges. 

§ 9. When Warwiok and the council of regency began to exercise 
their power, they found themselves involved in the same difficulties 
that had embarrassed the protector. The wars with France and 
Scotland could not be supported by an exhausted exchequer ; 
seemed dangerous to a divided nation; and were now acknowledged 
not to have any object which even the greatest and most uninter- 
rupted success could attain. Although the project of peace enter- 
tained by Somerset had served them as a pretence for clamour 
against his administration, yet they found themselves obliged to 
negociate a treaty with the king of France. Henry offered a sum 
for the immediate restitution of Boulogne, and 400,000 crowns were 
at last agreed on, one-half to be paid immediately, the other in 
August following. Six hostages were given for the performance of 
this article, and Scotland was comprehended in the treaty. 
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The theological zeal of the council, though seemingly fervent, 
went not so far as to make them neglect their own temporal con- 
cerns, which seem to have ever been uppermost in their thoughts, 
Several catholic bishops were deprived, and some were obliged . to 
seek protection by sacrificing the most considerable revenues of their 
see to the rapacious courtiers, ‘Though every one besides yielded to 
the authority of the council, the lady Mary could never be brought 
to compliance; and she still continued to adhere to the mass, and 
to reject the new liturgy. It was with difficulty that the young 
king, who had deeply imbibed the principles of the Reformation, 
could be prevailed upon to connive at his sister’s obstinacy. The 
Book of Common Prayer suffered in England a new revisal, and 
some rites and ceremonies, which had given offence, were omitted.' 
The doctrines of religion were also reduced to 42 articles. These 
were intended to obviate further divisions and variations. 

§ 10. Warwick, not contented with the station which he had 
attained, carried farther hig pretensions, and had gained partisans 
who were disposed to second him in every enterprise. ‘The last earl 
of Northumberland died without issue; and as sir Thomas Percy, 
his brother, had been attainted, the title was at present extinct, 
and the estate was vested in the crown. Warwick now procured to 
himself a grant of those ample possessions, and he was dignified with 
the title of duke of Northumberland (1551). But these new posses- 
sions and titles he regarded as steps only to further acquisitions: 
Finding that Somerset still enjoyed a considerable share of popularity, 
he determined to ruin the man whom he regarded as the chief obstacle 
to his ambition. Somerset was therefore accused of high treason 
and felony: he was acquitted on the former charge, but condemned 
on the latter. He was brought to the scaffold on Tower-hill (Jan. 
22, 1552), amidst great crowds of spectators, who bore him such 
sincere kindness that they entertained, to the last moment, the fond 
hopes of his pardon. His virtues were better calculated for private 
than for public life; and by his want of penetration and firmness he 
was ill fitted to extricate himself from those cabals and violences to 
which that age was so much addicted.* Several of Somerset’s friends 
were also brought to trial, condemned, and executed: great injustice 
seems to have been used in their prosecution. 

§ 11. The declining state of the young king’s health opened out 
to Northumberland a vaster prospect of ambition. He endeavoured 
to persuade Edward to deprive his two sisters of the succession, on 
the ground of illegitimacy. He represented that the certain con- 
sequence of his sister Mary’s succession, or that of the queen of Scots, 


* He was the ancestor of the present duke. The title, forfeited by his 
attainder, was restored to his great-grandson on the accession of Charles II. 
(1660). 
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was the re-establishment of the usurpation and idolatry of the 
church of Rome: that, though the lady Elizabeth was liable to no 
such objection, her exclusion must follow that of her elder sister ; 
that, when these princesses were excluded by such solid reasons, 
the succession devolved on the marchioness of Dorset, elder daughter 
of the French queen and the duke of Suffolk: that the next heir of 
the marchioness was the lady Jane Gray, a lady every way worthy 
of a crown: and that, even if her title by blood were doubtful, which 
there was no just reason to pretend, the king was possessed of the 
same power that his father enjoyed, and might leave her the crown 
by letters patent. Northumberland, finding that his arguments 
were likely to operate on the king, began to prepare the other parts 
of his scheme. The dukcdom of Suffolk being extinct, the marquis 
of Dorset was raised to this title ; and the new duke of Suffolk and 
the duchess were persuaded by Northumberland to give their 
daughter, the lady Jane, in marriage to his fourth son, the lord 
Guilford Dudley. The languishing state of Edward’s health, who 
was now in a confirmed consumption, made Northumberland the 
more intent on the execution of his project. He removed all except 
his own emissaries from about the king; and prevailed on the young 
prince to give his final consent to the settlement projected. ‘T'he 
judges hesitated to draw up the necessary deed ; but were at length 
brought to do so by the menaces of Northumberland, and the 
promise that a pardon should immediately after be granted them for 
any offence which they might have incurred by their compliance. 

After this settlement was made Edward visibly declined every day. 
To make matters worse, his physicians were dismissed by Northum- 
berland’s advice, and by an order of council ; and he was put into the 
hands of an ignorant woman, who undertook in a little time to 
restore him to his former state of health. After the use of her 
medicines all the bad symptoms increased to the most violent 
degree: and he expired at Greenwich (July 6, 1553), in the 16tk 
year of his age, and the 7th of his reign. All the English historians 
dwell with pleasure on the excellent qualities of this young prince ; 
whom the flattering promises of hope, joined to many real virtues, 
had made an object of tender affection to the public. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


MARY. A.D. 1553-1558. 


§ 1. Lady Jane Gray proclaimed. Mary acknowledged queen. § 2. North- 
umberland executed. Roman catholic religion restored. § 3. The 
Spanish match. Wyatt’s insurrection. § 4. Imprisonment of the princess 
Elizabeth. Execution of lady Jane Gray. § 5. Mary’s marriage with 
Philip of Spain. England reconciled with the see of Rome, § 6. Per- 
secutions. Execution of Cranmer. § 7. War with France. Loss of 
Calais. § 8. Death and character of the queen. 


§ 1. NoRTHUMBERLAND, sensible of the opposition which he must 
expect, had carefully concealed the destination made by the king; 
and in order to bring the princess Mary into his power, desired her 
to attend on her dying brother. Mary had already reached Hoddes- 
den, within half a day’s journey of the court, when the earl of 
Arundel sent her private intelligence, both of her brother’s death 
and of the conspiracy formed against her. She immediately retired 
to Suffolk, and despatched a message to the council, requiring them 
immediately to give orders for proclaiming her in London. North- 
umberland found that further dissimulation was fruitless: he went 
to Sion-house, accompanied by the duke of Suffolk, the earl of 
Pembroke, and others of the nobility ; and he approached the lady 
Jane, who resided there, with all the respect usually paid to the 
sovereign. Jane was, in a great measure, ignorant of these transac- 
tions; and it was with equal grief and surprise that she received 
intelligence of them. She was a lady of an amiable person, an engag- 
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ing disposition, and accomplished parts. She had attained a familiar 
knowledge of the Roman and Greek languages, besides modern 
tongues ; had passed most of her time in an application to learning , 
and expressed a great indifference for other occupations and amuse- 
ments, usual with her sex and station. Roger Ascham, tutor to the 
lady Elizabeth, having one day paid her a visit, found her employed 
in reading Plato, while the rest of the family were engaged in a 
party of hunting in the park. The intelligence of her elevation to 
the throne was nowise agreeable to her. She even refused to accept 
of the present, pleaded the preferable title of the two princesses, but 
overcome at last by the entreaties rather than the reasons of her 
father and father-in-law, and above all of her husband, she submitted 
to their will, and was prevailed on to relinquish her own judgment. 
Orders were given by the council to proclaim Jane throughout the 
kingdom ; but these orders were executed only in London and the 
neighbourhood. No applause ensued: the people heard the pro- 
clamation with silence and concern, and some even expressed their 
scorn and contempt. The people of Suffolk, meanwhile, paid their 
attendance on Mary, and the nobility and gentry daily flocked 
to her and brought her reinforcement. Northumberland, hitherto 
blinded by ambition, saw at last the danger gather round him, and 
knew not to what hand toturn himself. At length he determined to 
march into Suffolk ; but he found his army too weak to encounter 
the queen’s. He wrote to the council, desiring them to send him a 
reinforcement ; but the counsellors agreed upon a speedy return to 
the duty which they owed to their lawful sovereign. The mayor 
and aldermen of London were immediately sent for, who discovered 
great alacrity in obeying the orders they received to proclaim Mary. 
The people expressed their approbation by shouts of applause. 
Suffolk, who commanded in the Tower, finding resistance fruitless, 
opened the gates, and declared for the queen ; and even Northum- 
berland, being deserted by all his followers, was obliged to proclaim 
Mary. ‘The people everywhere, on the queen’s approach to London, 
gave sensible expressions of their loyalty and attachment. And the 
lady Elizabeth met her at the head of a thousand horse, which that 
princess had levied in order to support their joint title against the 
usurper. 

§ 2. The duke of Northumberland was eica into custody : at the 
same time were committed the duke of Suffolk, lady Jane Gray, lord 
Guilford Dudley, and several of the nobility. As the counsellors 
_ pleaded constraint. as an excuse for their treason, Mary extended her 
pardon to most of them. But the guilt of Northumberland was too 
great, as well as his ambition and courage too dangerous, to permit 
him to entertain any. reasonable hopes of.life. When brought to his 
trial he attempted no defence, but pleaded guilty. At his execution 
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he made a profession of the catholic religion, and told the people that 
they never would enjoy tranquillity till they returned to the faith 
of their ancestors; whether such were his real sentiments, which he 
had formerly disguised from interest and ambition, or that he hoped 
by this declaration to render the queen more favourable to his 
family. Sir Thomas Palmer and sir John Gates suffered with him 
(Aug. 23, 1553); and this was all the blood spilled on account of so 
dangerous and criminal an enterprise against the rights of the sove- 
rein. Sentence was pronounced against the lady Jane and lord 
Guilford, but without any present intention of putting it in execution. 

All Mary’s acts showed that she was determined to restore the 
Roman catholic religion. Gardiner, Bonner, Tonstal, and others, 
who had been deprived in the preceding reign, were reinstated in 
their sees. On pretence of discouraging controversy, she silenced, by 
an act of prerogative, all the preachers throughout England, except 
such as should obtain a particular licence. Holgate, archbishop of 
York, Coverdale, bishop of Exeter, Ridley of London, and Hooper of 
Gloucester, were thrown into prison ; whither old Latimer also was 
sent soon after. The zealous bishops and priests were encouraged in 
their forwardness to revive the mass, though contrary to the present 
laws. The primate had reason to expect little favour during the 
present reign; but it was by his own indiscreet zeal that he brought 
on himself the first violence and persecution. A report being spread, 
that in order to pay court to the queen he had promised to officiate 
in the Latin service, Cranmer, to wipe off this aspersion, published 
a manifesto in his own defence, in which he attributed some of the 
popish rites to the invention of the devil, and characterieed the mass 
as replete with horrid blasphemies, On the publication of this 
inflammatory paper, Cranmer was thrown into prison, and was tried 
for the part which he had acted in concurring with the lady Jane, 
and opposing the queen’s accession. Sentence of high treason was 
pronounced against him, but the execution of it did not follow; and 
the primate was reserved for a more cruel punishment. In opening 
the parliament the court showed a contempt of the laws by cele. 
brating, before the two Houses, a mass of the Holy Ghost, in the 
Latin tongue, attended with all the ancient rites and ceremonies. 
The first bill passed by the parliament was of a popular nature, and 
abolished every species of treason not contained in the statute of 
Edward ITI., and every species of felony that did not subsist before 
the first of Henry VIII. The parliament next declared the queen 
to be legitimate, ratified the marriage of Henry with Catherine of 
Arragon, and annulled the divorce pronounced by Cranmer. All 
the statutes of king Edward, with regard to religion, were repealed 
by one vote. The attainder of the duke of Norfolk, who had been 
previously liberated from the Tower, and admitted to Mary’s con- 
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fidence and favour, was reversed. The queen also sent assurances 
to the pope, then Julius II]., of her earncst desire to reconcile herself 
az.d her kingdoms to the holy sce. 

§ 8. No sooner did the emperor Charles hear of the death of 
Edward, and the accession of his kinswoman Mary to the crown of 
England, than he sent over an agent to propose his son Philip to her 
asa husband. Philip was a widower; and though he was only 27 
years of age, 11 years younger than the queen, this objection, it was 
thought, would be overlooked, and there was no reason to despair of 
her still having issue. Norfolk, Arundel, and Paget gave their 
advice for the match ; but Gardiner, who was become prime minister 
and who had been promoted to the office of chancellor, opposed it. 
The Commons, alarmed to hear that she was resolved to contract 
a foreign alliance, sent a committee to remonstrate in strong terms 
against that dangerous measure: and to prevent further applica- 
tions of the same kind, the queen thought proper to dissolve the 
parliament. A convocation had been summoned at the same time 
with the parliament; and the majority here also appeared to be of 
the court religion. After the parliament and convocation were 
dismissed, the new laws with regard to religion were still more 
openly put in execution: the mass was everywhere re-established ; 
marriage was declared to be incompatible with any spiritual office ; 
and a large proportion of the clergy were deprived of their livings. 
This violent and sudden change of religion inspired the protestants 
with great discontent ; whilst the Spanish match diffused universal 
apprehensions for the liberty and independence of the nation. To 
obviate all clamour, the articles of marriage were drawn as favour- 
able as possible for the interest and security, and even grandeur 
ot England: and, in particular, it was agreed that, though Philip | 
should have the title of king, the administration should be entirely 
in the quecn; and that no foreigner should be capable of enjoying 
any office in the kingdom. But these articles gave no satisfaction 
to the nation, and some persons determined to resist the marriage by 
arms. Sir Thomas Wyatt purposed to raise Kent; sir Peter Carew, 
Devonshire; and they engaged the duke of Suffolk, by the hopes of 
recovering the crown for the lady Jane, to attempt raising the mid- 
land counties. The attempts of the last two were speedily discon- 
certed, but Wyatt was at first more successful. Having published a 
declaration at Maidstone in Kent, against the queen’s evil coun- - 
sellors, and against the Spanish match, without any mention of 
religion, the people began to flock to his standard. He forced his 
way into London, but his followers, finding that no person of note 
joined him, insensibly fell off, and he was at last seized near Temple- 
bar by sir Maurice Berkeley. Sixty or seventy persons suffered for 
this rebellion: four hundred more were conducted before the queen 
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with ropes about their necks, and, falling on their knees, received a 
pardon and were dismissed. Wyatt was condemned and executed, 

§ 4. The lady Elizabeth had been, during some time, treated with 
great harshness by her sister, though she had found it prudent to 
conform, outwerdly at least, to the Roman catholic worship. Mary, 
seizing the opportunity of this rebellion, and hoping to involve her 
sister in some appearance of guilt, sent for her under a strong guard, 
committed her to the Tower, and ordered her to be strictly examined 
by the council. But the princess made so good a defence, that the 
queen found herself under a necessity of releasing her. In order to 
send her out of the kingdom, a marriage was offered her with the 
duke of Savoy ; and when she declined the proposal, she was com- 
mitted to custody under a strong guard at Woodstock. But this 
rebellion proved fatal to the lady Jane Gray, as well as to her hus- 
band: the duke of Suffolk’s guilt was imputed to her, and both she 
and her husband were beheaded (Feb. 12, 1554). On the scaffold 
she made a speech to the by-standers, in which the mildness of her 
disposition led her to take the blame wholly on herself, without 
uttering one complaint against the severity with which she had been 
treated. She then caused herself to be disrobed by her women, and 
with a steady serene countenance submitted herself to the execu- 
tioner. The duke of Suffolk was tried, condemned, and exccuted - 
soon after. The queen filled the T'ower and all the prisons with 
nobility and gentry, whom their interest with the nation, rather than 
any appearance of guilt, had made the objects of her suspicion. 

§ 5. Philip of Spain arrived at Southampton on July 20, 1554, 
and a few days after he was married to Mary at Winchester (July 
25). Having made a pompous entry into London, where Philip 
displayed his wealth with great ostentation, they proceeded to 
Windsor, the palace in which they afterwards resided. The prince’s 
behaviour was ill calculated to remove the prejudices which the 
English nation had entertained against him. He was distant and 
reserved in his address; took no notice of the salutes even of the 
most considerable noblemen ; and so entrenched himself in form and 
ceremony, that he was in a manner inaccessible. The zeal of the 
catholics, the influence of Spanish gold, the powers of prerogative, 
the discouragement of the gentry, particularly of the protestants—all 
these causes, seconding the intrigues of Gardiner, had at length 
procured a House of Commons which was in a great measure to the 
aueen’s satisfaction. Cardinal Pole, whose attainder had been 
reversed, came over to England as legate (Nov. 14); and after being 
introduced to the king and queen, he invited the parliament to 
reconcile themselves and the kingdom to the apostolic see, from 
which they had been so long and so unhappily divided. This 
message was taken in good part ; and both Houses voted an address 
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to Philip and Mary, acknowledging that they had been guilty of a 
most horrible defection from the true church, and declaring their 
resolution to repeal all laws enacted in prejudice of the church of 
Rome. The legate, in the name of his Holiness, then gave the 
parliament and kingdom absolution, freed them from all censures, 
and received them again into the bosom of the church. But though 
the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastics was for the present restored, their 
property, on which their power much depended, was irretrievably 
lost, and no hopes remained of recovering it. 

The parliament revived the old sanguinary laws against heretics : 
they also enacted several statutes against seditious words and 
rumours; and they made it treason to imagine or attempt the death 
of Philip during his marriage with the queen. But their hatred 
against the Spaniards, as well as their suspicion of Philip’s preten- 
sions, still prevailed; and though the queen attempted to get her 
husband declared presumptive heir to the crown, and to have the 
administration put into his hands, she failed in all her endeavours, 
and could not so much as procure the parliament’s consent to his 
coronation. Philip, sensible of the prepossessions entertained against 
him, endeavoured to acquire popularity by procuring the release of 
several prisoners of distinction: but nothing was more agreeable to 
the nation than his protecting the lady Elizabeth from the spite and 
malice of the queen, and restoring her to liberty. This measure was — 
not the effect of any generosity in Philip, a sentiment of whick he 
was wholly destitute, but of a refined policy, which made him fore- 
see that, if that princess were put to death, the next lawful heir was 
the queen of Scots, whose succession would for ever annex England 
to the crown of France. 

§ 6. The benevolent disposition of Pole led him to advise a toler- 
ation of the heretical tenets which he highly blamed; while the 
severe manners of Gardiner inclined him to support by persecution 
. that religion which, at the bottom, he regarded with great indiffer- 
ence. The advice of Gardincr was in accordance with the cruel 
bigotry of Philip and Mary, and it was determined to let loose the 
laws in their full vigour against the reformed religion. Hngland 
was soon filled with scenes of horror which have ever since rendered 
the Roman catholic religion the object of general detestation, and 
which prove that no human depravity can equal revenge and cruelty 
covered with the mantle of religion. Rogers, prebendary of St. 
Paul’s; Hooper, bishop of Gloucester ; Taylor, parson of. Hadleigh ; 
and others were condemned to the flames (1555), The crime for 
which almost all the protestants were condemned was their refusal 
to acknowledge the real presence. Gardiner, who had vainly ex- 
pected that a few examples would strike a terror into the reformers, 
and whose religious principles were too easy to render him a violent 
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bigot, finding the work daily multiply upon him, devolved the 
invidious office on others, chiefly on Bonner, bishop of London, a 
man of a brutal character, who seemed to rejoice in the torments of 
the unhappy sufferers. It is needless to be particular in enumerat- 
ing the cruelties practised in England during the course of three 
years that these persecutions lasted: the savage barbarity on the one 
hand, and the patient constancy on the other, are so similar in all 
those martyrdoms, that the narrative, little agreeable in itself, would 
never be relieved by any variety. It is computed that in that time 
277 persons were brought to the stake; besides those who were 
punished by imprisonments, fines, and confiscations. Among those 
who suffered by tire were 5 bishops, 21 clergymen, 8 lay gentlemen, 
84 tradesmen, 100 husbandmen, servants, and labourers, 55 women, 
and 4 children. Ridley, bishop of London, and Latimer, formerly 
bishop of Worcester, two prelates celebrated for learning and virtue, 
perished together in the same flames at Oxford, and supported each 
other’s constancy by their mutual exhortations. Latimer, when tied 
to the stake, called to his companion, ‘‘ Be of good cheer, brother ; 
we shall this day kindle such a torch in England, as, I trust in God, 
shall never be extinguished.” The persons condemned to these 
punishments were not convicted of teaching or dogmatizing contrary 
to the established religion ; they were seized merely on suspicion, 
and, articles being offered them to subscribe, they were immediately, 
upon their refusal, condemned to the flames. These instances of 
barbarity, so unusual in the nation, excited horror; the constancy 
of the martyrs was the object of admiration; and as men have a 
principle of equity engraven in their minds, which even false religion 
is not able totally to obliterate, they were shocked to sce persons of 
probity, of honour, of pious dispositions, exposed to punishments 
more severe than were inflicted on the greatest ruffians for crimes 
subversive of civil society. Each martyrdom, therefore, was equi- 
valent to a hundred sermons against popery ; and men cither avoided 
such horrid spectacles, or returned from them full of a violent, 
though secret, indignation against the persecutors. / 

The court, finding that Bonner, however shameless and savage, 
would not bear alone the whole infamy, soon threw off the mask ; 
and the unrelenting temper of the queen, as well as of the king, 
appeared without control. A bold step was even taken towards in- 
troducing the inquisition into England. As the bishops’ courts, 
though extremely arbitrary, and not confined by any ordinary forms 
of law, appeared not to be invested with sufficient power, a com- 
mission of 21 persons was appointed, by authority of the queen’s 
prerogative, more effectually to extirpate heresy. The commissioners 
were armed with extraordinary powers, and were enjoined to torture 
_ such obstinate persons as would not confess. Secret spies also and 
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informers were employed, according to the practice of the inquisition. 
These persecutions were now become extremely odious to the nation ; 
and the execution of Cranmer rendered the government still more 
unpopular, The primate had long been detained in prison. The 
queen bore a personal hatred to him on account of the part he had 
taken in dissolving her mother’s marriage; and in order the more 
fully to satiate her vengeance, she now resolved to punish him for 
heresy, rather than for treason; and also to seek the ruin of his 
honour, and the infamy of his name. Persons were employed tc 
tamper with him in his prison at Oxford, by representing the 
dignities to which his character still entitled him, if he would merit 
them by a recantation. Overcome by the fond love of life, terrified 
by the prospect of those tortures which awaited him, he allowed, in 
ar unguarded hour, the sentiments of nature to prevail over his 
resolution, and he agreed to subscribe the doctrines of the papal 
supremacy, and of the real presence. The court, equally perfidious 
and cruel, were determined that this recantation should avail him 
nothing ; and they sent orders that he should be required to acknow- 
ledge his errors in church before the whole people, and that he should 
thence be immediately carried to execution. Cranmer, whether that 
he had received a secret intimation of their design, or had repented 
of his weakness, surprised the audience by a contrary declaration. 
He said that there was one miscarriage in his life, of which, above 
all others, he severely repented—the insincere declaration of faith to 
which he had the weakness to consent, and which the fear of death 
alone had extorted from him ; and that, as his hand had erred by 
betraying his heart, it should first be punished by a severe but just 
doom, and should first pay the forfeit of its offences. He was thence 
led to the stake, amidst the insults of the Roman catholics; and 
having now summoned up all the force of his mind, he bore their 
scorn, as well as the torture of his punishment, with sincular forti- 
tude. He stretched out his hand, and without betraying, either by 
his countenance or motions, the least sign of weakness, or even of 
feeling, he held it in the flames till it was entirely consumed. His 
thoughts seemed wholly occupied with reflections on his former fault, 
and he called aloud several times, ‘‘ This hand has offended.” Satis- 
fied with that atonement, he then discovered a serenity in his coun- 
tenance ; and when the fire attacked his body, he seemed to be quite 
insensible of his outward suflerings, and by the force of hope and 
resolution to have collected his mind altogether within itself, and to 
repel the fury of the flames. His martyrdom took place at Oxford, 
March 18, 1556. After Cranmer’s death cardinal Pole, who had now 
taken priest’s orders, was installed in the see of Canterbury, and was 
thus, by this office, as well as by his commission of legate, placed at 
the head of the church of England. 
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§ 7. The temper of Mary was soured by ill-health, by disappoint- 
ment in not having offspring, and by the absence of her husband, 
who, tired of her importunate love and jealousy, and finding his 
authority extremely limited in England, had laid hold of the first 
opportunity to leave her, and had gone over to the emperor in 
Flanders. But her affection for Philip was not cooled by his indif- 
ference ; and she showed the greatest anxiety to consult his wishes 
and promote his views. Philip, who had become master of the 
wealth of the new world, and of the richest and most extensive 
dominions in Europe, by the abdication of the emperor Charles V., 
was anxious to engage England in the war which was kindled 
between Spain and France. His views were warmly seconded by 
Mary, but cardinal Pole, with many other counsellors, openly and 
zealously opposed this measure. Mary’s importunities and artifices 
at length succeeded ; forced loans and subsidies were extorted; and 
by these expedients, assisted by the power of pressing, she levied an 
army of 10,000 men, which she sent over to the Low Countries 
under the command of the earl of Pembroke (1557). The king of 
Spain had assembled an army which, after the junction of the Eng. 
lish, amounted to above 60,000 men, conducted by Philibert, duke 
of Savoy, one of the greatest captains of the age, Little interest 
would attend the narration of a campaign in which the English 
played only a subordinate part, and which resulted in their loss and 
disgrace, By Philibert’s victory at St. Quentin the whole kingdom 
of France was thrown into consternation; and had the Spaniards 
marched to the capital, it could not have failed’ to fall into their 
hands. But Philip’s caution was unequal to so bold a step, and the 
opportunity was neglected. In the following winter the duke of 
Guise succeeded in surprising and taking Calais, deemed in that age 
an impregnable fortress (Jan. 7, 1558). Calais was surrounded with 
marshes which, during the winter, were impassable, except over a 
dyke guarded by two castles, St. Agatha and Newnam bridge; and 
the English were of late accustomed, on account of the lowness of 
their finances, to dismiss a great part of the garrison at the end of 
autumn, and to recall them in the spring, at which time alone they 
judged their attendance necessary. It was this circumstance that 
insured the success of the French; and thus the duke of Guise in 
eight days, during the depth of winter, made himself master of this 
strong fortress, that had cost Edward III. a siege of eleven months, 
at the head of a numerous army, which had that very year been 
victorious in the battle of Crecy. The English had held it above 
200 years; and as it gave them an easy entrance into France, it was 
regarded as the most important possession belonging to the crown. 
They murmured loudly against the improvidence of the queen and 
her council; who, after engaging in a fruitless war for the sake of 
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foreign interests, had thus exposed the nation to so severe a dis- 
grace. 

§ 8. The queen had long been in a declining state of health; and 
having mistaken her dropsy for a pregnancy, she had made use of an 
improper regimen, and her malady daily augmented. Every reflec- 
tion now tormented her. The consciousness of being hated by her 
subjects, the prospect of Elizabeth’s succession, apprehensions of the 
danger to which the catholic religion stood exposed, dejection for the 
loss of Calais, concern for the ill state of her affairs, and, above all, 
anxiety for the absence of her husband, preyed upon her mind, and 
threw her into a lingering fever, of which she died, after a short and 
unfortunate reign of 5 years (Nov. 17, 1558). The nation were thus 
delivered from their fears respecting the succession, for there can be 
little doubt that a plot had been formed to transfer the kingdom to 
Philip. It is not necessary to employ many words in drawing the 
character of this princess. She possessed few qualities either esti- 
mable or amiable, and her person was as little engaging as her be- 
haviour and address. Obstinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, malignity, 
revenge, tyranny; every circumstance of her character took a tincture 
from her bad temper and narrow understanding. Amidst that com- 
plication of vices which entered into her composition, we shall scarcely 
find any virtue but sincerity; to which we may add that in many 
circumstances of her life she gave indications of resolution and 
vigour of mind, a quality which seems to have been inherent in her 
family. 

Cardinal Pole died the same day with the queen. The benign 
character of this prelate, the modesty and humanity of his deport- 
ment, made him universally beloved. 

A passage to Archangel had been discovered by the English 
during the last reign, and a beneficial trade with Muscovy had been 
established. A solemn embassy was sent by the czar to Mary, 
which seems to have been the first intercourse which that empire 
had with any of the western potentates of Europe. 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


A.D. A.D. 

1553. Lady Jane Gray proclaimed queen. Lady Jane Gray. 
Queen Mary’s title acknow- | 1555. The Marian persecttion. Burn- 
ledged. Northumberland ex- ing of Hooper, Ridley, and 
ecuted. The Roman catholic Latimer. 
religion re-established. 1556. Cranmer burnt. 


1554, Wyatt’s rebellion. Execution of | 1558. Calais lost. Death of queen Mary 
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Urnament formed of bust of queen Elizabeth, cut from a medal and enclosed ina 
border of goldsmith’s work representing Lancaster, York, and Tudor roses. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ELIZABETH. FROM HER ACCESSION TO THE DEATH OF MARY QUEEN 
OF scoTts. A.D. 1558-1587, 


§ 1. Accession of the queen. Re-establishment of protestantism. § 2. Peace 
with France. The reformation in Scotland. Supported by Elizabeth. 
§ 3. French affairs. Arrival of Mary in Scotland. Her administration. 
§ 4. Wise government of Elizabeth. Proposals of marriage. § 5. Civil 
wars of France, Elizabeth assists the Huguenots. § 6. The Thirty-nine 
Articles. Scotch atiairs. The queen of Scots marries Darnley. Hostility 
and duplicity of Elizabeth. § 7. Murder of Rizzio. Murder of Darnley. 
Bothwell marries the queen of Scots. Battle of Carberry hill. § 8. Mary 
confined in Lochleven castle. Murray regent. James VI. proclaimed. 
Mary’s escape and flight to England. § 9. Proceedings of the English 
court. § 10. Duke of Norfolk’s conspiracy. Elizabeth excommunicated 
by the pope. § 11. Rise of the Puritans. Their proceedings in parliament. 
§ 12. Foreign affairs. France and the Netherlands. § 13. New conspiracy 

- and execution of the duke of Norfolk. § 14. Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Civil war in France. Affairs of the Netherlands. § 15. Elizabeth’s pru- 
dent government. Naval enterprises of Drake. § 16. Negociations of 
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marriage with the duke of Anjou. § 17. Conspiracies in England. The 
High Commission Court. Parry’s conspiracy. § 18. Affairs of the Low 

- Countries. Hostilities with Spain. Battle of Zutphen and death of Sidney. 
§ 19. Babington’s conspiracy. § 20. Trial and condemnation of the queen 
of Scots. § 21. Her execution. § 22. Elizabeth’s affected sorrow. She 
apologizes to James. 


$1. ExizaBerxH was at Hatfield when she heard of her sister’s death ; 
and after a few days she went thence to London, through crowds of 
people, who strove with each other in giving her the strongest. testi- 
mony of their affection. With a prudence and magnanimity truly 
laudable, she buried all offences in oblivion, and received with 
affability even those who had acted with the greatest malevolence 
against her. When the bishops came in a body to make their 

, obeisance to her, she expressed to all of them sentiments of regard, 
except to Bonner, from whom she turned aside as from a man pol- 
luted with blood, who was a just object of horror to every heart sus- 
ceptible of humanity. 

Philip, who still Loped, by means of Elizabeth, to obtain domi- 
nion over England, immediately made proposals of marriage to the 
queen, and he offered to procure from Rome a dispensation for that 
purpose; but Elizabeth saw that the nation had entertained an ex- 
treme aversion to the Spanish alliance during her sister’s reign. 
She was sensible that her affinity with Philip was exactly similar to 
that of her father with Catherine of Arragon; and that her marrying 
that monarch was in effect declaring herself illegitimate, and in- 
capable of succeeding to the throne. She therefore gave him an 
obliging though evasive answer; and he still retained such hopes of 
success that he sent a messenger to Rome with orders to solicit the 
dispensation. 

The queen, not to alarm the partisans of the catholic religion, had 
retained eleven of her sister’s counsellors; but in order to balance 
their authority, she added others who were known to be inclined 
to the protestant communion, among whom were sir Nicholas Bacon, 
whom she created lord keeper, and sir William Cecil, secretary of 
state. With these counsellors, particularly Cecil, she frequently de- 
liberated concerning the expediency of restoring the protestant reli- 
vion, and the means of executing that great enterprise. She resolved 
to proceed by gradual and sccure steps, but at the same time to dis- 
cover such symptoms of her intentions as might give encouragement 
to the protestants, so much depressed by the late violent persecutions, 
She immediately recalled all the exiles, and gave liberty to the pri- 
soners who were confined on account or religion. She published a 
proclamation, by which she inhibited all preaching without a special 
licence ; and she also suspended the laws, so far as to order a great 
part of the service—the litany, the Lord’s prayer, the creed, and the 
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gospels—to be read in English; and, having first published injunc- 
tions that all the churches should conform themselves to the practice 
of her own chapel, she forbade the host to be any more elevated in 
her presence. . 

The bishops, foreseeing with certainty 4 revolution in religion, re- 
fused to officiate at her coronation; and it was with some difficulty 
{hat the bishop of Carlisle was at last prevailed on to perform the 
ceremony (Jan. 13, 1559). The parliament, which: met soon after, 
began the scssion by a unanimous declaration of the validity of the 
queen’s title to the throne. They then passed a bill for suppressing 
the monasteries lately erected, and for restoring the tenths and first- 
fruits to the queen; and another for restoring to the crown the su- 
premacy iu ecclesiastical affairs, In order to exercise this authority, 
the queen, by a clause of the act, was empowered to name commis-, 
. Sioners, either laymen or clergymen, as she should think proper; 
and on this clause was founded the Court of High Commission, which 
assumed large discretionary, not to say arbitrary, powers, totally in- 
compatible with any exact boundaries in the constitution. Whoever 
refused to take an oath acknowledging the queen’s supremacy was 
incapacitated from holding any office: whoever denied the supremacy, 
or attempted to deprive the queen of that prerogative, forfeited, for 
the first offence, all his goods and chattels; for the second, was sub- 
jected to the penalty of a premunire; but the third offence was de- 
clared treason. Lastly, an act was passed re-enacting all the laws of 
king Edward concerning religion, and prohibiting any minister, 
whether beneficed or not, to use any but the established liturgy, under 
pain for the first offence of forfeiting goods and chattels, for the 
second of a year’s imprisonment, and for the third of imprisonment 
during life. And thus in one session, without any violence, tumult, 
or clamour, was the whole system of religion altered. The laws 
enacted with regard to religion met with little opposition from any 
quarter. The liturgy was again introduced in the vulgar tongue 
and the oath of supremacy was tendered to the clergy. The bishops 
had taken such an active part in the restoration of popery under 
Mary, that, with the exception of the bishop of Llandaff, they all felt 
themselves bound to refuse the oath, and were accordingly degraded 
from their secs by the court of high commission ; but of the inferior 
clergy through all England, amounting to nearly 10,000, only about 
100 dignitaries and 80 parochial priests sacrificed their livings to 
their religious principles. The archbishopric of Canterbury, which 
was vacant by the death of cardinal Pole, was conferred upon Parker. 

The two statutes above mentioned, usually called the Acts of 
Supremacy and’ Uniformity, were the great instruments of oppressing 
the catholics during this and many subsequent reigns. The house 
of commons, at the conclusion of the session, made the queen an 
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importunate but respectful address that she should fix her choice of 
a husband. She told the speaker that she could not take offence at 
the address, or regard it otherwise than as a new instance of their 
affectionate attachment to her; but that further interposition on 
their part would ill become either them to make as subjects, or her 
to bear as an independent princess; that she was resolved to live 
and die a virgin; and that, for her part, she desired that no higher - 
character, or fairer remembrance of her, should be transmitted to 
posterity, than to have this inscription engraved on her tombstone: ° 
“* Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a maiden queen.” 

§ 2. The negociations for a peace with France, which were in pro- 
egress at the time of Mary’s death, were concluded in the first year 
* of Elizabeth. Calais remained in the hands of the French monarch, 
who promised to restore it at the end of eight years—a stipulation, 
however, which was never intended nor expected to be executed. A 
peace with Scotland was a necessary consequence of that with France. 
But notwithstanding this peace there soon appeared a ground of 
quarrel of the most serious nature, and which was afterwards attended 
with the most important consequences. The next heir to the Eng- 
lish throne was Mary queen of Scots, now married to the dauphin ; 
and the king of France, at the persuasion of the duke of Guise and 
his brothers, ordered his son and daughter-in-law to assume openly 
the arms as well as title of king and queen of England, and to quarter 
these arms on all their equipages, furniture, and liveries, When the 
English ambassador complained of this injury, he could obtain nothing 
but an evasive answer; and Elizabeth plainly saw that the king of 
France intended, on the first opportunity, to dispute her legitimacy 
and her title to the crown, Alarmed at the danger, she thenceforth 
conceived a violent jealousy against the queen of Scots; and was de- | 
termined, as far as possible, to incapacitate Henry from the execution 
of his project. The sudden death of that monarch, who was killed 
in a tournament at Paris, while celebrating the espousals of his sister 
* with the duke of Savoy, altered not her views. Being informed that 
his successor Francis II., the husband of Mary, still continued to 
assume, without reserve, the title of king of England, she began to 
consider him and his queen as her mortal enemies ; and the present 
situation of affairs in Scotland afforded her a favourable opportunity, 
both of revenging the injury and providing for her own safety. 

Since the murder of cardinal Beaton the reformation had been 
proceeding with rapid steps in Scotland. Some of the leading re- 
formers, observing the danger to which they were exposed, and de- 
sirous to propagate their principles, entered privately, in 1557, into a 
bond or association; and called themselves the Congregation of the 
Lord, in contradistinction to the established church, which they de- 
nominated the Congregation of Satan. The zeal and fury of this 
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league was further stimulated by the arrival of John Knox from 
Geneva, where he had passed some years in banishment, and where 
he had imbibed, from his commerce with Calvin, the sternness of 
his sect. Many acts of violence were committed upon the clergy, as 
well as upon the monasteries and churches, which produced an open 
civil war. At length the leaders of the Congregation, encouraged by 
the intelligence received of the sudden death of Henry II., passed an 
_ act, from their own authority, depriving the queen dowager of the 

regency, and ordering all the French troops to evacuate the kingdom. 
They collected forces to put their edict in execution against them, 
and solicited succours from Elizabeth. The wise council of Elizabeth 
did not long deliberate in agreeing to this request; and though the 
Scotch presbyterians, and especially their leader Knox, were hateful — 
to the queen, Cecil at length persuaded her to support, by arms and 
money, the affairs of the Congregation in Scotland. She concluded a 
treaty of mutual defence with them, and she promised never to desist 
till the French had entirely evacuated Scotland. The appearance of 
Elizabeth’s fleet in the Firth of Forth (Jan. 15, 1560) disconcerted the 
French army, who shut themselves up in Leith; whilst the English 
army, reinforced by 5000 Scots, sat down before the place. The 
French were obliged to capitulate ; and plenipotentiaries from France 
signed a treaty at Edinburgh with Cecil and Dr. Wotton, whom 
Elizabeth had sent thither for that purpose. It was there stipulated 
that the French should instantly evacuate Scotland, and that the 
king and quecn of France and Scotland should thenceforth abstain 
from bearing the arms of England, or assuming the title of that king- 
dom (July 6, 1560). The subsequent measures of the Scottish re- 
formers tended still more to cement their union with England. — 
Being now entirely masters of the kingdom, they made no further 
ceremony or scruple in fully effecting their purpose. Laws were 
passed abolishing the mass and the papal jurisdiction in Scotland ; 
and the presbvterian form of discipline was settled, leaving only at 
first some shadow of authority to certain ecclesiastics whom they” 
called superintendents. 

§ 3. Elizabeth soon found that the house of Guise, notwithstanding 
their former disappointments, had not laid aside the design of con- 
testing her title and subverting her authority. But the progress of 
the reformation in France, as well as the sudden death of the king, 
Francis II., interrupted the prosperity of the duke of Guise. Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, the queen mother, was appointed regent to her son, 
Charles IX., now in his minority; and the king of Navarre, who was 
favourable to the protestants, was named lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. Catherine de Medicis, who imputed to Mary all the morti- 
fications which she had met with during Francis’s lifetime, took care 
‘to retaliate on her by like injuries; and the queen of Scots, finding 
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her abode in France disagreeable, resolved to return to Scotland, and 
landed at Leith, Aug. 19, 1561. This change of abode and situation 
was very little agreeable to that princess. It is said that after she 
had embarked at Calais she kept her eyes fixed on the coast of 
France, and never turned them from that beloved object till dark- 
ness fell and intercepted it from her view. She then ordered a couch 
to be spread for her in the open air; and charged the pilot, that, if in 
the morning the land were still in sight, he should awake her, and 
afford her one parting view of that country in which all her affections 
were centred. The weather proved calm, so that the ship made 
little way in the night-time; and Mary had once more an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the French coast. She sat up on her couch, and, still 
looking -towards the land, often repeated these words: ‘‘ Farewell, 
France, farewell! I shall never see thee more!” ‘The first aspect, 
however, of things in Scotland was more favourable, if not to her 
pleasure and happiness, at least to her repose and security, than she 
had reason to apprehend. No sooner did the French galleys appear 
off Leith than people of all ranks, who had long expected their 
arrival, flocked towards the shore with an earnest impatience to be- 
hold and receive their young sovereign. She had now reached her 
19th yéar; and the bloom of her youth and the amiable beauty of 
her person were further recommended by the affability of her address, 
the politeness of her manners, and the elegance of her genius. The 
first measures which Mary embraced confirmed all the prepossessions 
entertained in her favour: she bestowed her confidence entirely on — 
the leaders of the reformed party, who had greatest influence over 
the people, and who she found were alone able to support her govern- 
ment. But there was one circumstance which blasted all these 
promising appearances. She was still a papist; and though she 
published, soon after her arrival, a proclamation enjoining every one 
to submit to the established religion, the preachers and their ad- 
herents could neither be reconciled to a person polluted with so great 
an abomination, nor lay aside jealousies of her future conduct. It 
was with great difficulty she could obtain permission for saying mass 
in her own chapel: she was soon exposed to every kind of contumely. 
The clergy and the preachers in particular took a pride in vilifying 
her, even to her face. The ringleader in these insults on the queen 
was John Knox, who possessed an uncontrolled authority in the 
church, and even in the civil affairs of the nation, and who triumphed 
in the contumelious usage of his sovereign. His usual appellation 
for the queen was Jezebel; and though she endeavoured, by the 
most gracious condescension, to win his favour, all her insinuations 
could make no impression on his obdurate heart. Mary, whose age, 
condition, and education, invited her to liberty and cheerfulness, 
was curbed in all amusements by the absurd severity of these re- 
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formers; and she found every moment reason to regret her leaving 
that country from whose manners she had in her early youth re- 
ceived the first impressions, “ 

§ 4, Meanwhile Elizabeth employed herself in regulating the affairs 
of her own kingdom. She made some progress in paying those great 
debts which lay upon the crown; she regulated the coin, which had 
been much debased by her predecessors ; ; she introduced into the 
kingdom the art of making gunpowder and brass cannon ; fortified 
her frontiers on the side of Scotland; made frequent reviews of the 
militia ; promoted trade and navigation ; and so much increased the 
shipping of her kingdom, both by building vessels of force herself, 
and suggesting like undertakings to the merchants, that she was 
justly styled the Restorer of Naval Glory and the Queen of the 
Northern Seas, It is easy to imagine that so great a princess, who 
enjoyed such singular felicity and renown, would receive proposals 
of marriage from several foreign princes—as the archduke Charles, 
second son of the emperor; Casimir, son of the elector palatine; 
Eric, king of Sweden; Adolph, duke of Holstein; and the earl of. 
Arran, heir to the crown of Scotland. Even some of her own sub- 
jects, though they did not openly declare their pretensions, enter- 
tained hopes of success. Among the latter, the person most likely 
to succeed was a younger son of the late duke of Northumberland, 
lord Robert Dudley, who, by means of his exterior qualities, joined 
to address and flattery, had become in a manner her declared fa- 
vourite, and had great influence in all her councils. But the queen 
gave all these suitors a gentle refusal, which still encouraged their 
pursuit ; and she thought that she should the better attach them to 
her interests if they were still allowed to entertain hopes of succeed- 
ing in their pretensions. 

§ 5..The progress of the Reformation in France threatened not 
only to involve that country in a civil war, but also to embroil other 
nations in the quarrel. ‘The change produced in the political parties 
of that country by the death of Francis II. has been already men- 
tioned. The queen regent had formed the project of governing both 
parties by playing one against the other: for though religion was 
the pretence, ambition and the love of power were the real motives 
of the leaders. But faction, further stimulated by religious zeal and 
hatred, soon grew too violent to be controlled. The constable, Mont- 
morency, joined himself to the duke of Guise: the king of Navarre 
embraced the same party: and Catherine, finding herself depressed 
by this combination, had recourse to Condé and the Hucuenots,* as 
the French protestants were called, who gladly embraced the oppor- 
tunity of fortifying themselves by her countenance and protection. 


* This word is a corruption of the German Eiidgenossen, i. e. *‘ bound 
together by oath.” 
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Condé, Coligny, and the other protestant leadews, assembied their 
friends, and flew to arms: Guise and Montmorency got possession 
of the king’s person, and constrained the queen-regent to embrace 
their party : fourteen armies were levied and put in motion in dif- 
ferent parts of France: and each province, each city, each family, 
was agitated with intestine rage and animosity. The prince of Condé 
applied to Elizabeth for assistance, and offered to put Havre into the 
hands of the English. This offer was accepted by Elizabeth, An 
English army took possession of the town, and rendered important 
service to the Huguenots. But the captivity of Condé and Mont- 
morency, who were soon afterwards taken prisoners in battle, and 
the assassination of the duke of Guise, made both parties anxious for 
peace ; and the Huguenots accordingly concluded a treaty with the 
queen-mother without consulting Elizabeth. The English queen 
however refused to surrender Havre, and she sent orders to the ear! 
of Warwick, the commander of the town, to prepare himself against 
an attack from the now united power of the French monarchy. The 
plague however crept in among the English soldiers; and being 
increased by their fatigue and bad dict, it made such ravages that 
Warwick found himself obliged to capitulate, and to content himself 
with the liberty of withdrawing his garrison. To increase the mis- 
fortune, the infected army brought the plague with them into Eng- 
land, where it swept off great multitudes, particularly in the city of 
London. About 20,000 persons there died of it in one year. Eliza- 
beth was now glad to compound matters; and as the queen-regent 
desired to obtain leisure, in order to prepare measures for the exter- 
mination of the Huguenots, a treaty of peace was concluded. between 
the two countries. 

§ 6. In the convocation which assembled in 1563 the last hand 
was put to the Reformation in England, by the establishment of 
the 39 Articles in the form in which they now exist. The peace 
still continued with Scotland; and even a cordial friendship seemed 
to have been cemented between Elizabeth and Mary. These prin- 
cesses made profession of the most entire affection, wrote amicable 
letters every week to each other, and had adopted, in all appearance, 
che sentiments as well as style of sisters. But Mary’s close con- 
nexion with the house of Guise was the ground of just and insur- 
mountable jealousy to Elizabeth. She always told the queen of 
Scots that nothing would satisfy her but her espousing some English 
nobleman ; and she at last named lord Robert Dudley, now created 
earl of Leicester, as the person on whom she desired that Mary’s 
~Ghoice should fall. The earl of Leicester, the great and powerful 
favourite of Elizabeth, possessed all those exterior qualities which 
are naturally alluring to the fair sex; a handsome person, a polite 
address, and insinuating behaviour ; and by means of these accom- 
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plishments he had been able to blind even the penetration of 
Elizabeth, and conceal from her the great defects, or rather odious 
vices, which attended his character. He was proud, insolent, 
interested, ambitious ; without honour, without generosity, without 
humanity ; and atoned not for these bad qualities by such abilities 
or courage as could fit him for that high trust and confidence with 
which she always honoured him. Her constant and declared 
attachment to him had naturally emboldened him to aspire to her 
hand ; and in order to make way for these nuptials, he was univer- 
sally believed to have murdered, in a barbarous manner, his wife, 
the heiress of one Robsart. The proposal of espousing Mary was by 
no means agreeable to him; and he always ascribed it to the con- 
trivance of Cecil, his enemy. The queen herself had not any serious 
intention of effecting this marriage: the earl of Leicester was too 
great a favourite to be parted with; and when Mary seemed at last 
to hearken to Elizabeth’s proposal, this princess receded from her 
offers. After two years had been spent in evasions and artifices, 
Mary’s subjects and counsellors, and probably herself, began to think 
it full time that some marriage were concluded ; and lord Darnley, 
son of the earl of Lenox, was the person selected for her consort. 
He was Mary’s cousin-german, by the lady Margaret Douglas, niece 
to Henry VIII., and was, after Mary, next heir to the crown of 
England.* He had been born and educated in England, where the 
earl of Lenox had constantly resided, since he had been banished by 
the prevailing power of the house of Hamilton. Elizabeth used all 
her efforts to prevent this marriage. She ordered Darnley imme- 
diately, upon his allegiance, to return to England; threw the 
countess of Lenox and her second son into the Tower, where they 
suffered a rigorous confinement; seized all Lenox’s English estate ; 
and though it was impossible for her to assign one single reason for 
her displeasure, she menaced, and protested, and complained, as if 
she had suffered the most grievous injury in the world. The 
matriage was celebrated on July 29, 1565. It also gave great 
offence to the Scottish reformers, because the family of Lenox was 
believed to adhere to the catholic faith ; and though Darnley, who 
now bore the name of king Henry, went often to the established 
church, he could not, by this exterior compliance, gain the con- 
fidence and regard of the ecclesiastics. The earl of Murray, the half- 
brother of Mary, being an illegitimate son of James V., and other 
Scottish lords, being secretly encouraged by Elizabeth, had recourse 
to arms. But the nation was in no disposition for rebellion. The 
king and queen advancing to Edinburgh at the head of their army, 
the rebels found themselves under a necessity of abandoning their 
country, and of taking shelter in England. Elizabeth, when she 


* See the genealogical table, p. 238. 
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found the event so much to disappoint her expectations, thought 
proper to disavow all connexions with the Scottish malcontents ; and 
it was only by a sudden and violent incident, which, in the issue, 
brought on the ruin of Mary herself, that they were saved from the 
rigour of the law. 

§ 7. The marriage of the queen of Scots with lord Damley was sc 
natural and so inviting in all its circumstances, that it had been 
precipitately agreed to by that princess and her council; and while 
she was allured by his youth and bcauty and exterior accomplish- 
ments, she had at first overlooked the qualities of his mind, which 
nowise corresponded to the excellence of his outward figure. She 
had loaded him with benefits and honours; but having leisure after- 
wards to remark his weakness and vices, she began to see the danger 
of her profuse liberality, and was resolved thenceforth to proceed 
with more reserve in the trust which she should confer upon him. 
His resentment against this prudent conduct served but the more to 
increase her disgust ; and the young prince, enraged at her imagined 
neglects, pointed ‘his vengeance against every one whom he deemed 
the cause of this change in her measures and behaviour. ‘There was 
in the court one David Rizzio, who had of late obtained a very 
extraordinary degree of confidence and favour with the queen of 
Scots. He was a Piedmontese of mean birth, son of a teacher of 
music. Mary’s secretary for French despatches having incurred her 
displeasure, she promoted Rizzio to that office, which gave him fre- 
quent opportunities of approaching her person and insinuating him- 
self into her favour, The favourite was of a disagreeable figure, but 
was not past his youth; and though the opinion of his criminal 
correspondence with Mary might seem of itself unreasonable, if not 
absurd, a suspicious husband could find no other means of accounting 
for that lavish and imprudent kindness with which she honoured 
him, 

Rizzio, who had connected his interests with the Roman catholics, 
was the declared enemy of the banished lords; and by promoting the 
violent prosecutions against them, he had exposed himself to the 
animosity of their numerous friends and retainers. Morton, the 
chancellor, insinuating himself into Darnley’s confidence, employed 
all his art to inflame the discontent and jealousy of that prince; and 
he persuaded him that the only means of freeing himself from the 
indignities under which he laboured was to bring the base stranger to 
the fate which he had so well merited. George Douglas, natural brother 
to the countess of Lenox, the lords Ruthven and Lindesey, and even 
the earl of Lenox, the king’s father, concurred in the same advice. 
A messenger was despatched to the banished lords, who were hover- 
ing near the borders; and they were invited by the king to return 
to their native country. The design, so atrocious in itself, was 
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rendered still more so by the circumstances which attended its 
execution. Mary, who was in the sixth month of her pregnancy, 
was supping in private (March 9, 1566) with Rizzio and others of 
her servants. The king entered the room by a private passage, and 
stood at the back of Mary’s chair: lord Ruthven, George Douglas, 
and other conspirators, being all armed, rushed in after him; and 
the queen of Scots, terrified with the appearance, demanded of them 
the reason of this rude intrusion. They told her that they intended 
no violence against her person, but meant only to bring that villain, 
pointing to Rizzio, to his deserved punishment. Rizzio, aware of 
the danger, ran behind his mistress, and, seizing her by the waist, 
called aloud to her for protection ; while she interposed in his behalf, 
with cries, and menaces, and entreaties. The impatient assassins, 
regardless of her efforts, rushed upon their prey. Douglas, seizing 
Henry’s dagger, stuck it in the body of Rizzio, who, screaming with 
fear and agony, was torn from Mary by the other conspirators, and 
pushed into the ante-chamber, where he was despatched with fifty- 
six wounds. ‘The unhappy princess, informed of his fate, imme- 
diately dried her tears and said, she would weep no more, she would 
now think of revenge. The insult, indeed, upon her person; the 
stain attempted to be fixed on her honour; the danger to which her 
life was exposed on account of her pregnancy, were injuries so 
atrocious and so complicated, that they scarcely left room for pardon, 
even from the greatest lenity and mercy. 

Mary shortly afterwards brought forth a son, in the castle of Edin- 
burgh (June 19). This event caused the English parliament again 
to press Elizabeth for some settlement of the succession, at which she 
expressed her high displeasure, and eluded the application. It also 
gave additional zeal to the English party which favoured Mary’s 
claims. The friends of the queen of Scots multiplied every day ; 
and most of the considerable men in England, except Cecil, seemed 
convinced of the necessity of declaring her the successor. But all 
these flattering prospects were blasted by the subsequent incidents ; 
where Mary’s egregious indiscretions, or rather atrocious crimes, 
threw her from the height of her prosperity, and involved her in 
infamy and in ruin. ) 

The earl of Bothwell, of a considerable family and power in Scot- 
land, but a man of profligate manners, had of late acquired the favour 
and entire confidence of Mary ; and all her measures were directed 
by his advice and authority. Reports were spread of more particular 
intimacies between them ; and these reports gained ground from the 
continuance or rather increase of her hatred towards her husband. : 
That young prince was reduced to such a state of desperation by the 
neglects which he underwent from his queen and the courtiers, that 
he had once resolved to fly secretly into France or Spain, and had 
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even provided a vessel for that purpose. Suddenly, however, Mary 
pretended to be reconciled to him, after his recovery from a danger- 
dus illness. She lived in the palace of Holyrood-house, but for some 
reason an apartment was assigned him in a solitary house at some 
distance, called the Kirk of Field. Mary here gave him marks of 
kindness and attachment; she conversed cordially with him, and 
she lay some nights in a room below his ; but on the 9th of February 
(1567) she told him that she would pass that night in the palace, 
because the marriage of one of her servants was there to be celebrated 
in her presence. About two o’clock in the morning the whole 
town was much alarmed at hearing a great noise, and was still 
more astonished when it was discovered that the noise came 
from the king’s house, which was blown up by gunpowder; that 
his dead body was found at some distance in a neighbouring field ; 
and that no marks, either of fire, contusion, or violence, appeared 
upon it. 

_ No doubt could be entertained but Henry was murdered ; and 
general conjecture soon pointed towards the earl of Bothwell as the 
author of the crime. But as his favour with Mary was visible, and 
his power great, no one ventured to declare openly his sentiments, 
Mary’s subsequent conduct justified these suspicions. The earl of 
Lenox demanded speedy justice on his son’s assassins. Mary took 
his demand very literally, assigned only 15 days for the examination 
of the matter, and cited Lenox to appear and prove his charge. But 
that nobleman was afraid to trust himself in Edinburgh; and as 
neither accuser nor witness appeared at the trial, Bothwell was 
acquitted. In the parliament which met two days after, he was the 
person chosen to carry the royal sceptre ; and no notice was taken of 
the king’s murder. On its dissolution, several of the nobility signed 
a paper promising to support Bothwell, and recommending him to . 
the queen as her husband. Shortly afterwards, Mary having gone 
to Stirling to pay a visit to her son, Bothwell assembled a body of 
800 horse, on pretence of pursuing some robbers on the borders, and 

having waylaid her on her return, he seized her person near Edin- 
burgh and carried her to Dunbar, with an avowed design of forcing 
her to yield to his purpose. Sir James Melvill, one of her retinue, 
was carried along with her, and says not that he saw any signs of 
reluctance or constraint: he was even informed, as he tells us, by 
Bothwell’s officers, ‘that the whole transaction was managed in 
concert with her. Bothwell was married to a sister of the earl of 
Huntley; but a suit for a divorce between Bothwell and his wife 
was opened at the same instant’ in two different or rather opposite 
courts—one being popish, the other protestant ; was pleaded, exa- 
mined, and decided in four days; and a sentence of divorce pro- 
nounced. The marriage was solemniscd by the bishop of Orkney 
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(May 15), a protestant, who was afterwards deposed by the church 
for his scandalous compliance. 

The protestant teachers, who had great authority, had long borne 
an animosity to Mary, and the opinion of her guilt was, by that 
means, the more widely diffused, and made the deeper impression on 
the people. Some attempts made by Bothwell, and, as is pretended, 
with her consent, to get the young prince into his power, excited the 
most serious attention ; and the principal nobility met at Stirling, 
and formed an association for protecting the prince, and punishing 
the king’s murderers. Having levied an army, they met the forces 
of the queen and Bothwell at Carberry Hill, about six.miles from 
Edinburgh. Mary soon became sensible that her own troops dis- 
approved of her cause, and she saw no resource but that of putting 
herself, upon some general promises, into the hands of the con- 
federates. She was conducted to Edinburgh, amidst the insults of the 
populace, who reproached her with her crimes, and even held before 
her eyes a banner, on which were painted the murder of her husband, 
and the distress of her infant son. Meanwhile Bothwell fled unat- 
tended to Dunbar; and eventually made his escape to Denmark. 

§ 8. The queen of Scots was sent under a guard to the castle of 
Lochleven, situated in the lake of that name. Elizabeth seemed 
touched with compassion towards the unfortunate queen; and sent 
sir Nicholas Throgmorton ambassador to Scotland, in order to 
remonstrate both with Mary and the associated lords. He was 
instructed to express to her Elizabeth’s high dissatisfaction at her 
conduct, but at the same time to declare that the late events had 
touched Elizabeth’s heart with sympathy, and that she was deter- 
mined not to see her oppressed by her rebellious subjects. At the 
same time he was to demand that the punishment of Darnley’s assas- 
sins should be intrusted to Elizabeth, and that Mary’s infant son 
should be sent into England to be educated. But the associated lords 
were determined to proceed with severity, and they thought proper, 
after several affected delays, to refuse the English ambassador all 
access to Mary. Some were even of opinion that the captive queen 
should be publicly tried and imprisoned for life, or capitally punished. 
Having selected the earl of Murray for regent, who possessed the 
confidence of the more zealous reformers, three instruments were 
sent to Mary, by one of which she was to resign the crown in favour 
of her son, by another to appoint Murray regent, by the third to 
make a council which should administer the government until his 
arrival in Scotland. The queen of Scots, seeing no prospect of relief, 
was prevailed on, after a plentiful effusion of tears, to sien these three 
instrurfients; and in consequence of this forced resignation, the 
young prince was proclaimed king by the name of James VI. He 
was soon after crowned at Stirling (July 29, 1567), and the earl of 
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Morton took, in his name, the coronation oath; in which a promise 
to extirpate heresy was not forgotten. ‘The earl of Murray arrived 
soon after from France, and took possession of his high office. He 
paid a visit to the captive queen, in which he treated her with great 
harshness ; and the parliament which he assembled, after voting that 
she was undoubtedly an accomplice in her husband’s murder, con- 
demned her to imprisonment, ratified her resignation of the crown, 
and acknowledged her son for king, and Murray for regent. But 
many of the principal nobility from various motives, and all who 
retained any propensity to the Roman catholic religion, formed a 
party in favour of the queen. Meanwhile Mary had engaged, by her 
charms.and caresses, a young gentleman, George Douglas, brother to 
the laird of Lochleven, to assist her in escaping. He conveyed her 
in disguise into a small boat, and himself rowed her ashore (May 2, 
1568). She hastened to Hamilton, where her adherents had already 
assembled ; and in a few days an ‘army of 6000 men was ranged 
under her standard. The regent also made haste to assemble forces ; 
and notwithstanding that his army was inferior in number to that 
of the queen of Scots, he took the field against her. A battle was 
fought at Langside, near Glasgow (May 13), which was entirely 
decisive in favour of the regent, and was followed by a total dis- 
persion of the queen’s party. That unhappy princess fled south- 
wards from the field of battle with great precipitation, and at last 
embraced the resolution of taking shelter in England. She em- 
barked on board a fishing-boat in Galloway, and landed the same 
day at Workington, in Cumberland, about thirty miles from Carlisle ; 
whence she immediately despatched a messenger to London, notify- 
ing her arrival, desiring leave to visit Elizabeth, and craving her 
protection, in consequence of former professions of friendship made 
her by that princess. 

§ 9. Elizabeth now found herself in a situation when it was 
become necessary to take some decisive resolution with regard to her 
treatment of the queen of Scots; and upon the advice of Cecil it 
was determined that Mary should be detained in custody, and 
brought to trial for her husband’s murder. A message was accord- 
ingly sent to her at Carlisle, expressing the queen’s sympathy with 
her in her late misfortunes, but stating that her request of being 
allowed to visit Elizabeth could not be complied with, till she had 
cleared herself of her husband’s murder, of which she was so strongly 
accused. So unexpected a check threw Mary into tears; and the 
necessity of her situation extorted from her a declaration that she 
would willingly justify herself to her sister from all imputations, 
and would submit her cause to the arbitration of so good @ friend. 
This concession, which Mary could scarcely avoid without an 
acknowledgment of guilt, was the point expected and desired: by 
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Elizabeth: she immediately despatched a message to the regent of 
Scotland, requiring him both to desist from the further prosecution 
of his queen’s party, and to send some persons to London to justify 
his conduct with regard to her. Murray might justly be startled at 
receiving a message so violent and imperious; but as his domestic 
enemies were numerous and powerful, and England was the sole ally 
which he could expect among foreign nations, he found it prudent 
to reply that he would willingly submit the determination of nig 
cause to Elizabeth. 

As the queen of Scots had subsequently, as well as before, dis- 
covered great aversion to the trial proposed, and as Carlisle, by its 
situation on the borders, afforded her great opportunities of contriving 
her escape, she was removed to Bolton, a seat of lord Scrope’s in 
Yorkshire. The commissioners appointed by the English court for 
the examination of this great cause were the duke of Norfolk,* the 
earl of Sussex, and sir Ralph Sadler. It would be impossible within 
our limits to enter into the details of this important trial. After it 
had proceeded some time, it was transferred to Hampton Court; and | 
sir Nicholas Bacon, lord-keeper, the earls of Arundel and Leicester, 
lord Clinton, admiral, and sir W. Cecil, secretary, were added to 
the English commissioners. ‘The regent Murray, alarmed at first by 
reports of Elizabeth’s partiality for the queen of Scots, had kept back 
the most grievous part of the accusation against ker; but, being 
encouraged by the assurances of Klizabeth, at length accused her in 
plain terms of being an accomplice with Bothwell in the assassina- 
tion of the king: the earl of Lenox too appeared before the com- 
missioners, and, imploring vengeance, repeated Murray’s charge. To 
this public and distinct accusation Mary’s commissioners refused to 
reply ; and they grounded their silence on very extraordinary reasons. 
They had orders, they said, from their mistress, if anything were 
advanced that might touch her honour, not to make any defence, 
as she was a sovereign princess, and could not be subject to any 
tribunal: and they required that she should previously be admitted 
to Elizabeth’s presence, to whom, and to whom alone, she was 
determined to justify her innocence. As if the conferences had 
been begun with any other end than to clear her from the accusa- 
tions of her enemies! But Elizabeth’s ministers, not satisfied with 
this evasion, and desirous to have proofs of Mary’s guilt, summoned | 
Murray before them, and reproved him, in the queen's name, for 
the atrocious imputations which he had the temerity to throw upon 
his sovereign. Murray, thus urged, made no difficulty in producing 
the proofs of his charge against the queen of Scots ; and among the 
rest some love-letters and sonnets of hers to Bothwell, written all in 
ner own hand, and two other papers, one written in her own hand, 
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another subscribed by her and written by the earl of Huntley ; cach 
of which contained a promise of marriage with Bothwell, made 
before the pretended trial and acquittal of that nobleman. These 
papers, which had been intercepted when the associated lords were 
besieging the castle of Edinburgh, contained incontestable proofs of 
Mary’s criminal correspondence with Bothwell, of her consent to the 
king’s murder, and of her concurrence in the violence which Both- 
well pretended to commit upon her. The objections made to their 
authenticity are, in general, of small force; but were they ever so 
specious they cannot now be hearkened to, since Mary, at the time 
when the truth could have been fully cleared, did, in effect, ratify 
the evidence against her, by recoiling from the inquiry at the very 
critical moment, and refusing to give an answer to the accusation of 
her enemies. Her commissioners, as soon as Murray opened his 
charge, endeavoured to turn the conference from an inquiry into a 
negociation, and never would make any reply. 

Elizabeth, though she had seen enough for her own satisfaction, 
was determined that the most eminent persons of her court should 
also be acquainted with these transactions, and should be convinced 
of the equity of her proceedings. She ordered her privy council, 
together with some of the principal nobility, to be assembled; all 
the proceedings were laid before them ; and on the whole, Elizabeth 
told them, that, as she had from the first thought it improper that — 
Mary, after such horrid crimes were imputed to her, should be 
admitted to her presence before she had in some measure justified 
herself from the charge, so now, when her guilt was confirmed by 
so many evidences, and all answer refused, she must, for her part, 
persevere more steadily in that resolution. Elizabeth next told the 
queen of Scots’ commissioners that she must regard Mary’s resolu- 
tion of making no reply at all as the strongest confession of guilt: 
nor could they ever be deemed her friends who advised her to that 
method of proceeding. The queen of Scots had no other subterfuge 
than still to demand a ‘personal interview with Elizabeth, a con- 
cession which, she was sensible, would never be granted. Orders 
were now given for removing the queen of Scots from Bolton, a place 
surrounded with catholics, to Tutbury, in the county of Stafford, 
where she was put under the custody of the earl of Shrewsbury. 
Elizabeth promised to bury everything in oblivion, provided Mary 
would agree, either voluntarily to resign her crown, or to associate her 
son with her in the government; the administration to remain, 
during his minority, in the hands of the earl of Murray. But that 
high-spirited princess refused all treaty upon such terms, and 
declared that her last words should be those of a queen of Scotland. 

§ 10. Soon after the trial of the queen of Scots, the ambition and 
imprudence of the duke of Norfolk engaged him in a scheme for 
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marrying her, which is said to have been suggested to him by the 
regent Murray. Mary expressed no aversion to the proposal; but 
as the opposition of Elizabeth was anticipated, Norfolk, previously 
to applying for her consent, gained the approbation of the most 
considerable of the nobility to his scheme. Even the earl of 
Leicester, Elizabeth’s declared favourite, pretended to enter zealously 
into Norfolk’s interests, and wrote a letter to Mary, which was also 
signed by several of the first rank, recommending Norfolk for her 
husband, and stipulating conditions for the advantage of both king- 
doms. Mary returned a favourable answer to this application, and 
Norfolk employed himself with new ardour in the execution of his 
project. And though Elizabeth’s consent was always supposed 
as a previous condition to the finishing of this alliance, it was 
apparently Norfolk’s intention, when he proceeded such lengths 
without consulting her, to render his party so strong that it should 
no longer be in her power to refuse it. She was acquainted with 
the conspiracy through Leicester, and frequently warned the duke 
to beware on what pillow he reposed his head ; but he never had the 
prudence or the courage to open to her his full intentions. 

Norfolk was a protestant ; but among the nobility and gentry that 
seemed to enter into his views there were many who were zealously 
attached to the catholic religion, and who would gladly, by a com- 
bination with foreign powers, or even at the expense of a civil war, 
have placed Mary on the throne of England. The earls of North- 
umberland and Westmorland, who possessed great power in the 
north, were leaders of this party; and with other noblemen formed 
a plan for liberating Mary. Norfolk discouraged, and even in 
appearance suppressed, these conspiracies; and in order to repress 
the surmises spread against him, spoke contemptuously to Elizabeth 
of the Scottish alliance. But the suspicions of the government being 
awakened, he was committed to the Tower, under the custody of sir 
Henry Nevil; and several other noblemen were taken into custody. 
The queen of Scots herself was removed to Coventry; all access to 
her was, during some time, more strictly prohibited ; and viscount 
Hereford was joined to the earls of Shrewsbury and Huntingdon in 
the office of guarding her. 

The earls of Northumberland and Westmorland now attempted a 
rising, which was put down without striking a blow; and the leaders 
fled into Scotland. Great severity was exercised against such as had 
taken part in this rash enterprise. But the queen was so well 
pleased with Norfolk’s behaviour, who, though in confinement, had 
raised levies for her service, that she released him from the Tower, 
allowed him to live, though under some show of confinement, in his 
own, house, and only exacted a promise from him not to proceed any 
further in his negociations with the queen of Scots. 
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Elizabeth now found that she had reason to expect little tran- 
quillity so long as the Scottish queen remained a prisoner in her 
hands ; and she entered into a negociation with Murray respecting 
her liberation. It is probable that she would have been pleased, on 
any honourable or sate terms, to rid herself of a prisoner who gave 
her so much disquietude. But all these projects vanished by the 
sudden death of the regent, who was assassinated, in revenge of a 
private injury, by a gentleman of the name of Hamilton (Jan. 28, 
1570). By the death of the regent, Scotland relapsed into anarchy. 
Mary’s party assembled themselves together, and made themselves 
masters of Edinburgh: but Elizabeth despatched an army into 
Scotland to check their progress. Her subsequent policy was full 
of duplicity. She played one party against another, and seemed 
sometimes to favour Mary, sometimes the party which had set up 
the young king; and allowed them to choose his grandfather, Lenox, 
as regent. The queen of Scots could not but perceive Elizabeth’s 
insincerity ; and finding all her hopes eluded, was more strongly 
incited to make, at all hazards, every possible attempt for her liberty 
and security. An incident also happened about this time which 
tended to widen the breach between Mary and Elizabeth, and to 
increase the vigilance and jealousy of the latter princess. Pope 
Pius V., who had succeeded Paul, issued a bull of excommunication 
against Elizabeth, deprived her of all title to the crown, and absolved 
her subjects from their oaths of allegiance (April 25, 1570). John 
Felton affixed this bull to the gates of the bishop of London’s palace ; 
and scorning either to fly or deny the fact, he was seized and con- 
demned, and received the crown of martyrdom, for which he seems 
to have entertained so violent an ambition. 

§ 11. It was at this period that the sect of the puritans, who were 
afterwards to play so great a part in the affairs of England, first 
began to make themselves considerable. It is computed that during 
the Marian persecutions 800 protestants sought an asylum in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. Among them were many who, like Hooper, 
had been desirous of carrying reforms in the church of England, 
especially in the matter of ceremonies and vestments, further than 
Cranmer had done; and disputes upon these points broke out in 
1554 among the Marian exiles settled at Frankfort. The exiles 
carried their quarrels back with them into England after the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, where they were the origin of dissent, or ‘‘ the 
separation.”* These controversies had already excited such ferment 
among the people, that in some places they refused to frequent the 
churches where the habits and ceremonies were used; would not 
salute the conforming clergy ; and proceeded so far as to revile them 


* For an account of the ‘‘ Troubles of Frankfort” and origin of dissent in 
the English church, see Dyer’s Life of Calvin, ch. xii. 
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in the streets, to spit in their faces, and to use them with all manner 
of contumely. But there was another set of opinions adopted by 
these innovators, which rendered them in a peculiar manner the object 
of Elizabeth’s aversion. The same bold and daring spirit which ac- 
companied them in their addresses to the Divinity, appeared in their 
political speculations; and the principles of civil liberty, which, during 
some reigns, had been little avowed in the nation, and which were 
totally incompatible with the present exorbitant prerogative, had been 
strongly adopted by this new sect. Indeed so absolute was the au- 
thority of the crown, that the precious spark of liberty was kindled and 
preserved by the puritans alone; and it is to them that the English 
owe the whole freedom of their constitution. Elizabeth neglected no 
opportunity of depressing those zealous innovators ; and while they 
were secretly countenanced by some of her most favoured ministers, 
Cecil, Leicester, Knolles, Bedford, Walsingham, she was never, to 
the end of her life, reconciled to their principles and practices. 

§ 12. The affairs of religion were in that age not only the cause 
of internal seditions and rebellions in various states, but also played 
a great part in the foreign policy of kingdoms. The cause of the 
queen of Scots was identified with that of the Roman catholic party 
in Europe, and was secretly favoured by the courts of France and 
Spain; and Elizabeth therefore could not regard with indifference 
the events that were passing in those countries. In France the 
wars of religion had already broken out, and the respective heads of 
the Roman catholic and Huguenot parties had fallen in the open 
field; the constable Montmorency on the plains of St. Denis, the 
duke of Condé at the battle of Jarnac. But their places were 
supplicd by leaders of equal zeal and ability. The young duke of 
Guise was destined to eclipse the fame of his father ; whilst, on the 
other side, the indomitable admiral Coligny had placed the young 
Condé and the prince of Navarre, then only 16, at the head of 
the Huguenots. To the latter party Elizabeth had secretly lent 
assistance ; but in 1570 the court of France concluded a hollow 
peace with them, which was only intended to lure them to a surer 
and more fatal destruction. Among the other artifices employed to 
lull the protestants into a fatal security, Charles IX. of France 
affected to enter into close connexion with Elizabeth. The better to 
deceive her, proposals of marriage were made her with the duke of 
Anjou; terms of the contract were proposed, difficulties started and 
removed; and the two courts, equally insincere, though not equally 
culpable, seemed to approach every day nearer to each other in 
their demands and concessions. ‘The queen had several motives 
for dissimulation, Besides the advantage of discouraging Mary’s 
partisans by the prospect of an alliance between France and Eng- 
land, her situation with Philip demanded her utmost vigilance and 
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attention; and the violent authority established in the Low 
Countries made her desirous of fortifying herself even with the bare 
appearance of a new confederacy. 

Philip had left the duchess of Parma governess of the Low 
Countries ; and the plain good sense and good temper of that prin- 
cess, had she been intrusted with the sole power, would have pre- 
served the submission of those opulent provinces, which were lost 
from that refinement of treacherous and barbarous politics on which 
the king of Spain so highly valued himself. The cruelties exercised 
in the name of religion, and the establishment of the inquisition, 
had excited a disposition to revolt; and Philip determined to lay 
hold of the popular disorders as a pretence for entirely abolishing 
the privileges of the Low Country provinces; and for ruling them 
thenceforth with military and arbitrary authority. In the execution 
of this violeut design he employed the duke of Alva, a proper 
instrument in the hands of such a tyrant. All the privileges of the 
provinces, the gift of so many princes, and the inheritance of so 
many ages, were openly and expressly abolished by edict; arbitrary 
and sanguinary tribunals erected ; the counts Egmont and Horn, in 
spite of their great merits and past services, brought to the scaffold ; 
multitudes of all ranks thrown into confinement, and thence 
delivered over to the executioner; and notwithstanding the peace- 
able submission of all men, nothing was heard of but confiscation, 
imprisonment, exile, torture, and death. Elizabeth gave protection 
to all the Flemish exiles who took shelter in her dominions ; and as 
many of these were the most industrious inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands, and had rendered that country celebrated for its arts, she 
reaped the advantage of introducing into England some useful manu- 
factures, which were formerly unknown in that kingdom. She 
also seized some Genoese vessels which were carrying a large sum of 
money to Alva, and which had been obliged to take re fuge i in Ply- 
mouth and Southampton. These measures led to retaliations; but 
nothing could repair the loss which so well-timed a blow inflicted on 
tne Spanish ¢ government in the Low Countries. 

§ 13. Alva resolved to revenge the insult by exciting a rebellion 
in England, and procuring the marriage of the duke of Norfolk with 
the queen of Scots. Norfolk, finding that he had lost the confidence 
and favour of Elizabeth, was tempted to violate his word, and to 
open anew his correspondence with the queen of Scots. A promise of 
Inatriage was renewed between them, and the duke was induced to 
give his consent to enterprises still more criminal. It was agreed 
‘that the duke of Alva should land with a large body of troops at 
Harwich, where the duke of Norfolk was to join them with all his 
friends; should thence mareh dircctly to London, and oblige the 
ffueen to submit to whatever terms the conspirators should please to 
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impose upon her. The conspiracy, however, was discovered by means 
of a servant of Norfolk’s, who, being intrusted with a bag of gold and 
a letter for transmission to Scotland, became suspicious, and carried 
the letter to Cecil (now lord Burleigh). Three of the duke’s agents 
were arrested, and confessed the whole truth when tortured. The 
duke was brought to trial, and was condemned of treason by a jury 
of 26 peers. The queen long hesitated to sign his death warrant, 
but at last, at the instance of the Commons, he was executed (June 
2, 1572). The earl of Northumberland, being delivered up to the 
queen by the regent of Scotland, was also, a few months after, 
brought to the scaffold for his rebellion. 

The queen of Scots was either the occasion or the cause of all 
these disturbances ; but as she was a sovereign princess, Elizabeth 
durst not, as yet, form any resolution of proceeding to extremities 
against her. The parliament was so enraged against her, that the 
Commons made a direct application for immediate trial and execu- 
tion. Elizabeth, however, satisfied with showing Mary the dispo- 
sition of the nation, sent to the House her express commands not to 
deal any further at present in the affair of the Scottish queen. 

§ 14. Shortly afterwards there was perpetrated at Paris (Aag. 24, 
1572) that inhuman slaughter of the protestants which, from the 
day of its execution, has been called the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. The admiral Coligny, together with about 500 noblemen and 
gentlemen, and nearly 10,000 persons of inferior rank, were 
butchered on this occasion. Charles, in order to cover this barba- 





Medal of Pope Gregory XIII. commemorating the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
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rous perfidy, pretended that a conspiracy of the Huguenots to seize 
his person had been suddenly detected, and that he had been neces- 
sitated, for his own defence, to proceed to this severity against them. 
He sent orders to Fénélon, his ambassador in England, to ask an 
audience, and to give Elizabeth this account of the late transaction. 


« 
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The queen heard his apology without discovering any visible symp- 
toms of indignation. She blamed the conduct of Charles, but, being 
sensible of the dangerous situation in which she now stood, she did 
not think it prudent to reject all commerce with him. She there- 
fore allowed even the negociations to be renewed for her marriage 
with the duke of Alencon, Charles's third brother: those with the 
duke of Anjou had already been broken off. The nobility and 
gentry of England indeed were roused to such a pitch of resentment, 
that they offered to levy an army of 22,000 foot and 4000 horse, to 
transport them into France, and to maintain them six months at 
their own charge; but Elizabeth, who was cautious in her measures, 
and who feared to inflame further the quarrel between the two reli- 
gions by these dangerous crusades, refused her consent, and mode- 
rated the zeal of her subjects. But Elizabeth’s best security lay in 
the strength of the Hugucnots themselves. The sect which Charles 
had hoped at one blow to exterminate had soon an army of 18,000 
men on foot, and possessed in different parts of France above 100 
cities, castles, or fortresses. By the death of Charles (May 30, 
1574) without issue, at the age of 25, the crown devolved to his 
brother, the duke of Anjou, now Henry III. ; but his counsels were 
directed by the duke of Guise and his family. Henry was desirous 
of increasing his power by acting as umpire between the two parties. 
Guise, however, having formed the famous League, which, without 
paying any regard to the royal authority, aimed at the entire sup- 
pression of the Huguenots, the king was foreed to declare himself 
the head of it. Elizabeth secretly supported the Huguenots; but 
it was some years before any important transactions took place 
between her and France. 

The affairs of the Netherlands were in as disturbed a state as 
those of France. In 1572 the provinces of Holland and Zealand 
revolted from the Spaniards and the tyranny of Alva. The prince 
of Orange, who had been declared a rebel, and whose ample posses- 
sions in the Low Countries had been confiscated, emerged from his 
retreat in Germany to put himself at the head of the insurgents ; 
and by uniting the revolted cities in a league, he laid the foundation 
of that illustrious commonwealth, the offspring of industry and 
liberty, whose arms and policy long made so signal a figure in every 
transaction of Europe. The history of the memorable struggle of the 
prince of Orange against the duke of Alva and his successors cannot 
be related in this place. The Hollanders, anxious to secure the 
assistance of Elizabeth, offered her the possession and sovereignty of 
their provinces, if she would exert her power in their defence. But 
as an open war with the Spanish monarchy was the apparent conse- 
quence of her accepting this offer, she refused, in positive terms, the 
sovereignty proffered her; and she at present confined her efforts in 
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their favour to an attempt at a mediation with Philip. But a few 
years afterwards, Elizabeth, secing from the union of all the pro- 
vinces a fair prospect of their making a long and vigorous defence 
against Spain, no longer serupled to embrace the protection of their 
liberties; she concluded a treaty with them in which she stipulated 
to assist them with 5000 foot and 1000 horse, and to lend them 
100,0002., on receiving the bonds of some of the most considerable 
towns of the Netherlands, for repayment within the year (1577). 

§ 15. During these years, while Europe was almost everywhere in 
great commotion, England enjoyed a profound tranquillity—owing 
chiefly to the prudence and vigour of the queen’s administration, and 
to the wise precautions which she employed in all her measures. 
By means of her rigid economy she paid all the debts which she 
found on the crown, with their full interest, though some of these 
debts had been contracted even during the reign of her father. 
Some loans, which she had exacted at the commencement of her 
reign, were repaid by her—a ‘practice in that age somewhat un- 
usual. During this peaceable and uniform government England 
furnishes few materials for history ; and except the small part which 
. Elizabeth took in foreign transactions, there scarcely passed any oc- 
currence which requires a particular detail. 

Philip, though he had not yet come to an open rupture with the 
queen, was every day, both by the injuries which he committed and 
suffered, more exasperated against her. That he might retaliate the 
assistance which she gave to his rebels in the Low Countries, he had 
sent, under the name of the pope, a body of troops into Ireland, for 
the purpose of fomenting a rebellion (1579). When the English 
ambassador made complaints of this invasion, he was answered by 
like complaints of the piracies committed by Francis Drake, a bold 
seaman, who had assaulted the Spaniards in the place where they 
deemed themselves most secure, in the New World. Drake, with 
the queen’s consent and approbation, set sail from Plymouth in 
1577, with four ships and a pinnace, on board of which were 164 
able sailors. He passed into the South Sea by the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, and, attacking the Spaniards, who expected no enemy in 
those quarters, he took many rich prizes, and prepared to return 
with the booty which he had acquired. Apprehensive of being inter- 
cepted by the enemy if he took the same way homewards by which 
he had reached the Pacific Ocean, he attempted to find a passage by 
the north of California ; and failing in that enterprise, he set sail for 
the East Indies, and returned safely by the Cape of Good Hope. 
He was the first Englishman who sailed round the globe, and the 
first commander-in-chief: for Magellan, whose ship executed the 
‘ game adventure, died in his passage. His name became celebrated 
on account of so bold and fortunate an attempt; but many, appre- 
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hending the resentment of the Spaniards, endeavoured to persuade 
the queen that it would be more prudent to disavow the enterprise, 
to punish Drake, and to restore the treasure. But Elizabeth, who 
admired valour, and was allured by the prospect of sharing in the 
booty, determined to countenance that gallant sailor: she conferred 
on him the honour of knighthood, and accepted of a banquet from 
him at Deptford, on board the ship which had achieved so memo- 
rable a voyage. 

§ 16. The duke of Alencon, now created duke of Anjou, had never 
entirely dropped his pretensions to Elizabeth; and that princess, 
though her suitor was nearly 25 years younger than herself, and had 
no knowledge of her person but by pictures or descriptions, was still 
pleased with the image which his addresses afforded her of love and 
tenderness. The duke of Anjou, encouraged by the accounts sent 
him of the queen’s prepossessions in his favour, paid her secretly a 
visit at Greenwich; and after some conference with her, the pur- 
port of which is not known, he departed (1579). It appeared that, 
though his figure was not advantageous, he had lost no ground by 
being personally known to her; and soon after she commanded her 
ministers to draw up the terms of a contract of marriage, which 
was to be celebrated six weeks after the ratification of the articles. 
Elizabeth, however, though she had proceeded thus far, betrayed 
a constant vacillation of purpose; and not only the court of 
France, but Walsingham himself, Burleigh, and all her wisest 
ministers, were in amazement, doubtful where this contest between 
inclination and reason, love and ambition, would at last terminate. 
The States of the Netherlands chose the duke of Anjou their 
governor ; and having been successful in raising the siege of Cam- 
bray, he put his army into winter-quarters, and came over to Eng- 
land, in order to prosecute his suit to the queen. The reception 
which he met with made him expect entire success. In the midst 
of the pomp which attended the anniversary of her accession (Nov. 
17, 1581), she was seen, after long and intimate discourse with him, 
to take a ring from her own finger, and put it upon hig ; and all the 
spectators concluded that in this ceremony she had given him a 
promise of marriage, and was even desirous of signifying her inten- 
tions to all the world. But the combat of her sentiments was not 
entirely over; her ambition, as well as prudence, rousing itself by 
intervals, still filled her breast with doubt and hesitation; and 
she was observed to pass several nights without any sleep or 
repose. At last her settled habits of prudence and ambition pre- 
vailed over her temporary inclination ; and having sent for the duke 
of Anjou, she had a long conferenoe with him in private, where she 
was supposed to have made him apologies for breaking her former 
engagements. He expressed great disgust on his leaving her; threw 
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away the ring which she had given him, and uttered many curses on 
the mutability of women, and of islanders (1582). 

§ 17. Several conspiracies in which the Jesuits were active, some 
real, others imaginary, had excited the suspicion and vigilance of the 
government, and were imputed to the intrigues of the queen of — 
Scots ; and as her name was employed in all of them, the council 
thought that they could not use too many precautions against the 
danger of her claims, and the restless activity of her temper. An 
association was set on foot by the earl of Leicester and other 
courtiers, to defend the queen, to revenge her death, or any injury 
committed against her, and to exclude from the throne all claimants, 
by whose suggestion, or for whose behoof, any violence. should be 
offered to her majesty. The queen of Scots was sensible that this 
association was levelled against her; and to remove all suspicion 
from herself, she also desired to subscribe it. Elizabeth, that she 
might the more discourage malcontents, by showing them the con- 
currence of the nation in her favour, summoned a new parliament, 
and she met with that dutiful attachment which she expected (Nov. 
23, 1584). The association was confirmed by parliament, and a 
‘clause was added, by which the queen was empowered to name 
commissioners for the trial of any pretender to the crown, who 
should attempt or imagine any invasion, insurrection, or assassina- 
tion against her. And for the greater security, a council of regency, 
in case of the queen’s violent death, was appointed to govern the 
kingdom, to settle the succession, and to take vengeance for that act 
of treason. A severe law was also passed that all Jesuits and popish 
priests should depart the kingdom within 40 days ; and the exercise 
of the catholic religion, which had formerly been prohibited under 
lighter penalties, and which was in many instances connived at, was 
totally suppressed. In 1568 a popish seminary for refugee priests 
had been established at Douay, under the auspices of Philip, and 
directed by the Jesuits, whence the priests were continually passing 
into England, to keep alive the expiring faith, and sometimes to 
excite sedition. Thus Parsons and Campion, two Jesuits, had made 
themselves busy in England in 1581, respecting pope Pius’ bull of 
excommunication; and the latter, having been detected in treason- 
able practices, was publicly executed. Hence the nccessity for these 
new laws. 

But the most material subject agitated in this session was the 
court of ecclesiastical commission, and the oath es cto, as it 
_ was called, exacted by that court. This is a subject of such im- 
portance as to merit some explanation. The first primate after the 
queen’s accession was Parker, a man rigid in exacting conformity 
to the established worship, and in punishing, by fine or depriva- 
tion, all the puritanical clergymen who attempted to innovate any- 
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thing in the habits, ceremonies, or liturgy of the church. He 
died in 1575, and was succeeded by Grindal, who, as he him- 
self was inclined to the new sect, was with great difficulty brought 
to execute the laws against them, or to punish the nonconforming 
clergy. He declined obeying the queen’s orders for the suppression 
of prophesyings, or the assemblies of the zealots in private houses: 
and for this offence she had, by an order of the star-chamber, 
sequestered him from his archiepiscopal function, and confined him 
to his own house. Upon his death, which happened in 1583, she 
determined not to fall into the same error in her next choice; and 
she named Whitgift, a zealous churchman, who had already sig- 
nalised his pen in controversy, and who, having in vain attempted 
to convince the puritans by argument, was now resolved to open 
their eyes by powcr, and by the execution of penal statutes. By 
his advice the queen issued a new commission more arbitrary than 
any of the former, and conveying more unlimited authority. She 
appointed 44 commissioners, 12 of whom were bishops: 3 com- 
missioners made a quorum, and the jurisdiction of the court ex- 
tended over the whole kingdom, and over all orders of men, though 
more particularly directed against the clergy. The commissioners ' 
were empowered to visit and reform all errors, heresies, schisms ; 
and they were directed to make inquiry, not only by the legal 
methods of juries and witnesses, but by all other means and ways 
which they could devise. Where they found reason to suspect 
any person, they might administer to him an oath called ex officio, 
by which he was bound to answer all questions, and might thereby 
be obliged to accuse himself or his most intimate friend. In a 
word, ‘this court was a real inquisition, except that it could not 
employ torture. Censure and deprivation were its usual punish- 
ments; and sometimes it resorted to fine and imprisonment; but 
these, as well as the whole constitution of the court, were always 
regarded as illegal by the courts of law. In a speech from the 
throne at the end of the session the queen reproved the Commons 
for touching upon this grievance in their petition; and so far from 
yielding to the displeasure of the parliament, granted, before the end 
of her reign, a new commission, in which she enlarged, rather than 
restrained, the powers of the commissioners. The act against 
Jesuits and seminary priests was violently opposed by one Parry, 
who had received the queen’s pardon for a crime by which he was 
exposed to capital punishment. Having obtained permission to 
‘trave., he retired to Milan, where, according to his own confession, 
he was persuaded by a Jesuit that he could not perform a more 
meritorious action than to take away the life of his sovereign and 
benefactress: and his design, having been communicated to the 
pope through cardinal Como, received the approbation of the holy 
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father. “On his return to England Parry communicated his inten- 
tion to Neville, by whom it was betrayed to the ministers, and he 
was condemned and executed as a traitor (1585). 

§ 18. These bloody designs now appeared everywhere as the 
result of that bigoted spirit by which the two religions, especially 
the Roman catholic, were at this time actuated. About the same 
time Baltazar Gerard, a Burgundian, undertook and executed the 
same design against the prince of Orange; and that great may 
perished at Delft, by the hands of a desperate assassin. The 
states of the Netherlands now renewed their offer to Elizabeth, of 
acknowledging her for their sovereign, on condition of obtaining 
her protection and assistance. Elizabeth declined this proposal; but 
being determined not to permit, without opposition, the total sub- 
jection of the revolted provinces, she accepted the protectorate, and 
agreed to send over an army to their assistance (1585). The earl 
of Leicester was sent over to Holland, at the head of the English 
auxiliary forces. Elizabeth, finding that an open breach with 
Philip was unavoidable, resolved not to leave him unmolested in 
America. A fleet of 20 sail was equipped to attack the Spaniards 
in the West Indies, of which sir Francis Drake was appointed 
admiral. They made several conquests; and sailing along the 
coast of Virginia, they found the small remains of a colony which 
had been planted there by sir Walter Raleigh, and which had gone 
extremely to decay. This was the first attempt of the English to 
form such settlements; and though they have since surpassed all 
European nations, both in the situation of their colonies, and in the 
noble principles of liberty and industry on which they are founded, 
they had here been so unsuccessful, that the miserable planters 
abandoned their settlements, and prevailed on Drake to carry them 
with him to England. He returned with so much riches as encou- 
raged the volunteers, and with such accounts of the Spanish weak- 
ness in those countries as served extremely to inflame the spirits of 
the nation to future enterprises. 

Leicester’s operations were much less successful than those of 
Drake. This man possessed neither courage nor capacity equal te 
the trust reposed in him by the queen; and as he was the only 
bad choice she made for any considerable employment, men 
naturally believed that she had here been influenced by an affection 
still more partial than that of friendship. He gained indeed advan- 
tages at first, but failed in an attempt which he made upon Zutphen. 
In a skirmish under the walls of this town sir Philip Sydney was. 
mortally wounded, and soon after died (Sept. 22, 1586). This 
person is described by the writers of that age as the most perfect 
model of an accomplished gentleman that could be forined even 
by the wanton imagination of poetry or fiction. Virtuous con- 
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duct, polite conversation, heroic valour, and elegant erudition, all 
concurred to render him the ornament and delight of the English 
court; and as the credit which he possessed with the queen and 
the earl of Leicester was wholly employed in the encouragement of 
genius and literature, his praises have been transmitted with 
advantage to posterity. No person was so low as not to become 
an object of his humanity. After this last action, while he was 
‘lying on the field mangled with wounds, a bottle of water was 
brought him to relieve his thirst; but, observing a soldier near 
him in a like miserable condition, he said, “This man’s necessity 
is still greater than mine:” and resigned to him the bottle of 
water. 

§ 19. Some priests of the English seminary at Rheims had 
wrought themselves up to a high pitch of rage and animosity 
against the queen. Intoxicated with admiration of the divine 
power and infallibility of the pope, they revered his bull, by which 
he excommunicated and deposed her. The assassination of here- 
tical sovereigns, and of that princess in particular, was represented 
as the most meritorious of all enterprises; and they taught that 
whosoever perished in such pious attempts, enjoyed, without dis- 
pute, the glorious and never-fading crown of martyrdom. By such 
doctrines they instigated John Savage, a man of desperate courage, 
who had served some years in the Low Countries, to attempt the 
life of Elizabeth ; and this assassin, having made a vow to perse- 
vere in his design, was sent over to England, and recommended to 
the confidence of the more zealous catholics, About the same 
time John Ballard, a priest of that seminary, when on a mission in 
England and Scotland, had observed a spirit of mutiny and rebel- 
lion to be very prevalent among the Roman catholic devotees in 
these countries, and had founded on that disposition the project of 
dethroning Elizabeth, and of restoring, by force of arms, the exercise 
of the ancient religion. Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador at Paris, 
strongly encouraged Ballard to hope for succours. He accordingly 
returned to England in the disguise of a soldier, and assumed the 
name of captain Fortescue: and he bent his endeavours to effect at 
ouce the project of an assassination, an insurrection, and an invasion 
(1586). With this view he addressed himself to Anthony Babing- 
ton, a young gentleman of a good family and fortune, who had dis- 
covered an excellent capacity, and was accomplished in literature 
beyond most of his years or station, Babington had before been 
engaged with one Morgan in a secret correspondence with the queen 
ef Scots; but after she was put under the custody of sir Amias 
Paulet, and reduced to a more rigorous confinement, he had 
desisted from every attempt of that nature. When Ballard began 
to open his intentions to Babington. he found his zeal suspended, 
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not extinguished: his former ardour revived on the mention of any 
enterprise which seemed to promise success in the cause of Mary - 
and of the catholic religion. Ballard proceeded. to discover to him 
the design undertaken. by Savage, and was well pleased to observe, 
that, inetiad of being shocked with the project, Babington only 
thought it not secure enough when intrusted to one single hand, 
and proposed to join five others with Savage in this desperate enter: 
prise. In prosecution of these views, Babington employed himself 
in increasing the number of his associates, as he aimed at the 
deliverance of the queen of Scots at the very same instant when 
Elizabeth should be assassinated; and he secretly drew into the 
conspiracy many catholic gentlemen discontented with the present 
government. 

These desperate projects had not escaped the vigilance of Eliza- 
beth’s council, particularly of Walsingham, secretary of state, whc 
by means of spies had got a hint of the designs entertained by the 
fugitives. But the bottom of the conspiracy was never fully known 
ull Gifford, a seminary priest, came over, and made a tender of his 
services to Walsingham. By his means the discovery became of 
the utmost importance, and involved the fate of Mary, as well as of 
those zealous partisans of that princess. Babington and his associ- 
ates employed Gifford te communicate their design to the queen of 
Scots, and Gifford immediately applied to Walsingham, that the in- 
terest of that minister might forward his secret correspondence with 
Mary. Gifford found a brewer who supplied Paulet’s family with 
ale; and bribed him to convey letters to the captive queen. The 
letters, by Paulet’s contrivance, were thrust through a chink in the 
wall, and answers were returned by the same conveyance. Ballard 
and Babington were at first diffident of Gifford’s fidelity; and to 
make trial of him, they gave him only blank papers made up like 
letters; but finding by the answers that these had been faithfully 
delivered, they laid aside all further scruple, and conveyed to Mary 
by his hands the particulars of the whole conspiracy. Mary replied 
that she approved highly of the design; that the gentlemen might 
expect all the rewards which it should ever be in her power to 
confer ; and that the death of Elizabeth was a necessary circum- 
stance, before any attempts were made, either for her own deliver- 
ance or an insurrection. These and other letters were carried by 
Gifford to secretary Walsingham, and copies taken of them. At 
length Ballard was seized; and Babington, observing that he was 
watched, made his escape, and gave the alarm to the other conspira- 
tors. They all took to flight, covered themselves with several 
disguises, and lay concealed in St. John’s-wood and other places, 
out were soon discovered and thrown into prison. In their examina- 
tions they contradicted each other, and the leaders were obliged to 
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make a full confession of the truth. Fourteen were condemned and 
executed, of whom seven acknowledged the crime on their trial: the 
rest were convicted by evidence. 

§ 20. The lesser conspirators being despatched, measures were 
taken, after much deliberation, for the trial and conviction of the 
queen of Scots. She was conducted to Fotheringay castle in the 
county of Northampton, which it was determined to make the last 
stage of her trial and sufferings. Her two secretaries, Nau, a 
Frenchman, and Curle, a Scot, were immediately arrested: her 
papers were sent up to the council, among which were found many 
letters from persons beyond sea, and several too from English noble- 
men, containing expressions of respect and attachment. It was 
resolved to try Mary, not by the common statute of treasons, but by 
an act which had passed the former year with a view to this very 
event; and the queen, in terms of that act, appvinted a commission, 
consisting of 47 noblemen and privy counsellors, and empowered, 
them to examine and pass sentence on Mary, whom she denominated 
the late queen of Scots, and heir to James V. of Scotland. Mary at 
first refused to answer, pleading her royal dignity; but the com- 
missioners would not admit this objection; and at length, by a 
well-timed speech of sir Christopher Hatton, the vice-chamberlain, 
she was persuaded to answer before the court, though, on her first 
appearance before the commissioners, she renewed her protestation 
against the authority of her judges. ‘he only part of the charge 
which Mary positively denied was her concurrence in the design of 
assassinating Elizabeth. This article, indeed, was the most heavy, 
and the only one that could fully justify the queen in proceeding to 
extremities against her. In order to prove the accusation, there 
was produced the following evidence: copies taken in secretary 
Walsingham’s office of the intercepted letters between her and 
Babington, in which her approbation of the murder was clearly 
expressed ; the evidence of her two secretaries, Nau and Curle, who 
had confessed, without being put to any torture, both that she 
received these letters from Babington, and that they had written 
the answers by her order; the confession of Babington that he had 
written the letters and received the answers; and the confession of 
Ballard and Savage that Babington had showed them these letters 
of Mary written in the cipher which had been settled between 
them. Her reply consisted chiefly of her own denial, and an insinu- 
ation of forgery against Walsingham, which was indignantly re- 
pelled, and which she afterwards withdrew. Such a defence cannot 
Weigh against so overwhelming a weight of testimony; nor is it 
probable that she should have been made only partially acquainted 
with the nature of the conspiracy. Having finished the trial, the 
commissioners adjourned from Fotheringay castle, and met in the 
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star-chamber at London, where they pronounced sentence of death 
upon the queen of Scots, and confirmed it by their seals and sub- 
scriptions (Oct. 25, 1586). 

~The queen had now brought affairs with Mary to that situation 
which she had long ardently desired; but she foresaw the invidious 
colours in which this example of uncommon jurisdiction would be 
represented by the numerous partisans of Mary, and the reproach to 
which she herself might be exposed with all foreign princes, perhaps 
with all posterity. She therefore pretended the utmost reluctance 
to proceed to the execution of the sentence; affected the most 
tender sympathy witlf her prisoner; displayed all her scruples and 
difficulties ; rejected the solicitation of her courtiers and ministers ; 
and affirmed that, were she not moved by the deepest concern for 
her people’s safety, she would not hesitate a moment in pardoning 
all the injuries which she herself had received from the queen of 
Scots. That the voice of her people might be more audibly heard 
in the demand of justice upon Mary, she summoned a new parlia- 
ment; and she knew, both from the usual dispositions of that 
assembly, and from the influence of her ministers over them, that 
she should not want the most earnest solicitation to consent to that 
measure Which was so agreeable to her secret inclinations. The 
event answered her expectations; the sentence against Mary was 
unanimously ratified by both Houses; and an application was voted 
to obtain Elizabeth’s consent to its publication and execution. She 
gave an answer, ambiguous, embarrassed ; full of real artifice and 
seeming irresolution; and she begged them to think once again, 
whether it were possible to find any expedient, besides the death of 
the queen of Scots, for securing the public tranquillity. The par- 
liament, in obedience to her commands, took the affair again under 
consideration, but could find no other possible expedient. The 
queen then published the sentence by proclamation; and this act 
seemed to be attended with the unanimous and hearty rejoicings of 
the people (Dec. 6), When the sentence was notificd to her, Mary 
was nowise dismayed at the intelligence: and as she was told that 
her death was demanded by the protestants for the establishment of 
their faith, she insisted that she was really a martyr to her religion, 
and was entitled to all the merits attending that glorious character. 
In her last letter to Elizabeth, which was full of dignity, without 
departing from that spirit of meekness and of charity which appeared 
suitable to this concluding scene of her unfortunate life, she pre- 
ferred no petition for averting the fatal sentence: on the contrary, 
she expressed her gratitude to Heaven for thus bringing to a speedy 
period her sad and lamentable pilgrimage.: She merely desired to 
be buried in France, and made some requests in favour of her 
servants, The king of France sent an ambassador to intercede for 
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the life of Mary, but without succcss. The interposition of the 
young king of Scots, though not able to change Elizabeth’s determi- 
nation, seemed, on every account, to merit more regard. As soon 
as James heard of the trial and condemnation of his mother, he sent 
sir William Keith, a gentleman of his bed-chamber, to London, and 
wrote a letter to the queen, in which he remonstrated, in very severe 
terms, against the indignity of the procedure. Soon after, James 
sent the Master of Gray and sir Robert Melvil to enforce the remon- 
strances of Keith, and to employ with the queen every expedient of 
argument and menaces. Elizabeth however still retained her reso- 
lution of executing the sentence against Mary; and it is believed 
that the Master of Gray, gained by the enemies of that princess, 
secretly gave his advice not to spare her, and undertook, in all 
events, to pacify his master. 

§ 21. When Elizabeth thought that as many importunities had 
been used, and as much delay interposed, as decency required, she 
at last determined to carry the sentence into execution ; but even in 
this final resolution she could not proceed without displaying a new 
scene of duplicity and artifice. In order to alarm the vulgar, all sorts 
of rumours were dispersed respecting invasions from France, Spain, 
and Scotland, and of attempts and projects against the queen's life. 
Elizabeth, affecting to be in terror and perplexity, was observed to 
sit much alone, pensive and silent, and sometimes to mutter to her- 
self half sentences importing the difficulty and distress to which she 
was reduced. She ordered secretary Davison privately to draw a 
warrant for the execution of the queen of Scots, but next day she 
enjoined him to delay ; and when Davison told her that the warrant 
had already passed the great seal, she seemed to be somewhat moved, 
and blamed him for his precipitation ; but the council persnaded him 
to send off the warrant, and promised to justify his conduct, and to 
take on themselves the whole blame of this measure. The warrant 
was accordingly despatched to the earls of Shrewsbury and Kent, 
and some others, ordering them to see the sentence executed upon 
the,qucen of Scots. 

The two carls came to Fotheringay castle, and, being introduced to 
Mary, informed her of their commission, and desired her to prepare 
for death next morning at eight o'clock. She. seemed nowise terri- 
fied, though somewhat surprised, with the intelligence. She said, 
with a cheerful and even a smiling countenance, that she did not 
think the queen, her sister, would have consented to her death, or 
have executed the sentence against a person not subject to the laws 
and jurisdiction of England. “ But as such is her will,” said she, 
“‘death, which puts an end to all my miseries, shall be to me most 
welcome; nor can I esteem that soul worthy the felicities of heaven 
which cannot support the body under the horrors of the last passage 
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to these blissful mansions.” When the earls had left her she ordered 
supper to be hastened, that she might have the more leisure after it 
to finish the few affairs which remained to her in this world, and to 
prepare for her passage to another. She supped sparingly, as her 
manner usually was, and her wonted cheerfulness did not even desert 
her on this occasion. She comforted her servants under the affliction 
which overwhelmed them, and which was too violent for them to 
conceal it from her. ‘Towards morning she arose and dressed her~ 
self in a rich habit of silk and velvet, the only one which she had 
ceserved to herself. Having passed into the hall, where was erected 
the scaffold covered with black, she saw with an undismayed coun- 
tenance the executioners and all the preparations of death. Here her 
old servant, sir Andrew Melvil, took an affecting leave of her. ‘The 
warrant for her execution was then read to her; and during this cere- 
mony she was silent, but showed in her behaviour an indifference 
and unconcern as if the business had nowise regarded her. Before 
the executioners performed their office, the dean of Peterborough 
stepped forth; and though the queen frequently-told him that he 
needed not concern himself about her, that she was settled in the * 
ancient catholic and Roman religion, and that she meant to lay down 
her life in defence of that faith, he still thought it his duty to persist 
in his lectures and exhortations. She now began, with the aid of 
her two women, to disrobe herself; and the executioner also lent his , 
hand to assist them. She smiled, and said that she was not accus 
tomed to undress herself before so large a company, nor to be served 
by such valets. Her servants, seeing her in this condition ready to 
lay her head upon the block, burst into tears and lamentations. She 
turned about to them, put her finger upon her lips as a sign of im- 
posing silence upon them, and, Fe given them her blessing, de- 
sired them to pray for her. One of Her maids, whom she had appointed 
for that purpose, covered her eyes with a handkerchief; she laid her- 
self down without any sign of fear or trepidation, and her head was 
severed from her body at two strokes by the executioner. He in- 
stantly held it up to the spectators, streaming with blood and agitated 
with the convulsions of death. The dean of Peterborough alone 
exclaimed, “So perish all queen Elizabeth’s enemies!” ‘The earl 
of Kent alone replied, ‘‘ Amen!” The attention of all the other 
spectators was fixed on the melancholy scene before them, and zeal 
and flattery alike gave place to present pity and admiration of the 
expiring princess (Feb. 8, 1587), 

Thus perished, in the 45th year of her age and 19th of her cap- 
tivity in England, Mary queen of Scots, a woman of great accom- 
plishments both of body and mind, natural as well as acquired, but 
unfortunate in her life, and during one period very unhappy in her 
‘conduct. In order to form a just idea of her character, we must set 
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aside one part of her conduct, while she abandoned herself to the 
cuidance of a profligate man ; and must consider these faults, whether 
we admit them to be imprudences or crimes, as the result of an 
inexplicable though not uncommon inconstancy in the human mind, 
of the frailty of our nature, of the violence of passion, and of the 
influence which situations, and sometimes momentary incidents, have 
on persons whose principles are not thoroughly confirmed by experi- 
ence and reflection. An enumeration of her qualities might carry the 
appearance of a panegyric; an account of her conduct must in some 
parts wear the aspect of severe satire and invettive. 

§ 22. When the queen was informed of Mary’s execution she 
affected the utmost surprise and indignation, She put herself in 
deep mourning, and she was seen perpetually bathed in tears, and 
surrounded only by her maids and women. None of her ministers 
or counsellors dared to approach her; or if any had such temerity, 
she chased them from her with the most violent expressions of rage 
and resentment; they had all of them been guilty of an unpardon- 
able crime in putting to death her dear sister and kinswoman, con- 
trary to her fixed purpose, of which they were sufficiently apprised 
and acquainted. No sooner was her sorrow so much abated as to 
leave room for reflection than she wrote a letter of apology to the 
king of Scots; and in order the better to appease him, she committed 
, Davison to prison, and ordered him to be tried in the star-chamber 
for his misdemecanour. He was condemned to imprisonment during 
the qucen’s pleasure, and to pay a fine of 10,0007. He remained a 
long time in custody ; and the fine, though it reduced him to beggary, 
was rigorously levied upon him. James discovered the highest re- 
sentment, and refused to admit Elizabeth’s envoy into his presence. 
He recalled his ambassadors from England, and seemed to breathe 
nothing but war and vengeance. The states of Scotland, being 
assembled, took part in his anger ; and professed that they were ready 
to spend their lives and fortunes in revenge of his mother’s death, 
and in defence of his title to the crown of England. But the judi- 
cious representations made to him by Walsingham, joined to the 
peaceable unambitious temper of the young prince, prevailed over 
his resentment; and he fell gradually into a good correspondence 
with the court of England. It is probable that the queen’s chief 
object in her dissimulation with regard to the execution of Mary 
was that she might thereby afford James a decent pretence for re- 
newing his friendship with her, on which their mutual interests so 
much depended. 
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§ 1. Waive Elizabeth insured tranquillity from the attempts of her 
nearest neighbour, she was not negligent of more distant dangers. 
She knew that Philip, eager for revenge and zealous to exterminate 
heresy, had formed, with the sanction and co-operation of the pope 
and of the Guises in France, the ambitious project of subduing Eng- 
land, and was secretly preparing a great navy to attack her. Accord- 
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ingly she sent sir Francis Drake with a ficet, soon after Mary’s death 
(1587), to pillage the Spanish coast and destroy the shipping. 
Drake burned more than 100 ships off Cadiz, and destroyed a vast 
quantity of stores which had been collected for the invasion of Eng- 
land. Meanwhile Philip continued his preparations with the greatest 
energy ; every part of his vast empire resounded with the noise of 
armaments ; and all his ministers, generals, and admirals, were em- 
ployed in forwarding the design. Vessels of uncommon size and 
foree were built; vast armies were assembled ; nor were any doubts 
entertained but such vast preparations, conducted by officers of con- 
summiate skill, inust finally be successful ; and the Spaniards, osten- 
tations of their power, and clated with vain hopes, had already deno- 
minated their navy the Invincible Armada, Flizabeth meantime 
made preparations for resistance; nor was she dismayed with that 
power by which all Europe apprehended she must of necessity be 
overwhelmed. Her force indeed seemed very unequal to resist so 
potent an enemy. All the sailors in England amounted at that time 
to about 14,000 men. The size of the English shipping was in 
gencral so small, that, except a few of the queen’s ships of war, there 
were not four vessels belonging to the merchants which exceeded 400 
tons. The royal navy consisted of only 34 sail, many of which were 
of small size; none of them exceeded the bulk of our largest frigates, 
and most of them deserved rather the name of pinnaces than of ships. 
‘The only advantage of the English fleet consisted in the dexterity 
and courage of the seamen, All the commercial towns of England 
were required to furnish ships for reinforcing this small navy; and 
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the citizens of London, in order to show their zeal in the common 
cause, instead of 15 vessels which they were commanded to equip, 
veluntarily fitted out double the number. The gentry and nobility 
hired, and armed, and manned 48 ships at their own charge; and all 
the loans of money which the queen demanded were frankly granted 
by the persons applied to. Lord Howard of Effingham, a man of 
courage and capacity, was admiral, and took on him the command 
of the navy; Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, the most renowned 
seamen in Europe, served under him, On land three large armies 
were assembled ; but the men were raised in haste, and such raw 
levies were much inferior to the Spaniards in discipline and reputa- 
_ tion. The queen did everything in her power to animate her soldiers 
and excite the martial spirit of the nation. She appeared on horse- 
back in the camp that was formed at Tilbury; and riding through 
the lines, discovered a cheerful and animated countenance, exhorted 
the soldiers to remember their duty to their country and their reli- 
gion, and professed her intention, though a woman, to lead them 
herself into the field against the enemy, and rather to perish in battle 
than survive the ruin and slavery of her people. 

§ 2. The sailing of the Spanish Armada was delayed by the death 
of the admiral and vice-admiral; and Philip appointed the duke of 
Medina Sidonia to the command, a nobleman of great family, but 
entirely unacquainted with sea affairs. The Armada at last set sail 
from Lisbon (May 29, 1588); but being dispersed by a storm, was 
obliged to put into the Groine (Corunna) to refit. When this was 
accomplished, the Spaniards with fresh hopes set out again to sea, in 
prosecution of their enterprise. The fleet consisted of 130 vessels, of 
which nearly 100 were galleons, and were of creater size than any 
ever before used in Europe. It carried on board 20,000 soldiers. 
The plan formed by the king of Spain was that the Armada should 
sail to Dunkirk ; and having taken on board the Spanish troops in the 
Netherlands, under the command of the duke of Parma, should thence 
make sail to the Thames, and, having landed the whole Spanish army, 
thus complete at one blow the entire conquest of England. On the 
19th of July the Spaniards were descried off the Lizard ; and Effing- 
ham had just time to get out of Plymouth when he saw the Armada 
coming full sail towards him, disposed in the form of a crescent, and 
stretching the distance of seven miles from the extremity of one 
division to that of the other. He gave orders not to come to close 
fight with the Spaniards, where the size of the ships and the numbers 
of the soldiers would be a disadvantage to the English ; but to can- 
nonade them at a distance, and to wait the opportunity which winds, 
currents, or various accidents, must afford him of intercepting some 
scattered vessels of the enemy. Nor was it long before the event 
answered expectation. A great ship of Biscay, on board of which 
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was a considerable part of the Spanish money, took fire by accident ; 
and while all hands were employed in extinguishing the flames, she 
fall behind the rest of the Armada; the great galleon of Andalusia 
was detained by the springing of her mast; and both these vessels 
were taken, after some resistance, by sir Francis Drake. As the 
Armada advanced up the Channel, the English hung upon its rear, 
and still infested it with skirmishes ; whilst, the alarm having now 
reached the coast of England, the nobility and gentry hastened out 
with their vessels from every harbour, and reinforced the admiral. 
‘he Armada cast anchor before Calais, in expectation that the duke 
of Parma, who had received intelligence of their approach, would 
put to sea and join his forces to them. The English admiral prac- 
tised here a successful stratagem upon the Spaniards. He took 8 
of his smaller ships, and, filling them with all combustible materials, 
sent them one after another into the midst of the enemy. The 
Spaniards fancied that they were fireships of the same contrivance 
with a famous vessel which had lately done so much execution in the 
Scheldt, near Antwerp; and they immediately cut their cables, and 
took to flight with the greatest disorder and precipitation. The 
English fell upon them*next morning while in confusion ; and, be- 
sides doing great damage to other ships, they took or destroyed about 
12 of the enemy. 

By this time it was become apparent that the intention for which 
these preparations were made by the Spaniards were entirely frus- 
trated. The duke of Parma positively refused to leave the harbour ; 
and the Spanish admiral, finding that in many rencounters, while 
he lost so considerable a part of his own navy, he had destroyed only 
one smal] vessel of the english, prepared to return homewards. But 
as the wind was contrary to his passage through the Channel, he re- 
solved to sail northwards, and, making the tour of the island, reach 
the Spanish harbours by the occan. The English fleet followed him 
during some time; and had not their ammunition fallen short, by 
the negligence of the officers in supplying them, they had obliged the 
whole Armada to surrender at discretion. A violent tem:pest over- 
took the Armada after it passed the Orkneys, and many of the ships 
were miserably wrecked. Nota half of the navy returned to Spain ; 
and the seamen as well as soldiers who remained were so overcome 
with hardships and fatigue, and so dispirited by their discomfiture, 
that they filled all Spain with accounts of the desperate valour of 
the English, and of the tempestuous violence of that ocean which 
surrounds them. Such was the miserable and dishonourable con- 
clusion of an enterprise whieh had been preparing for three years, 
which had exhausted the revenue and force of Spain, and which had 
long filled all Europe with anxiety or expectation. 

§ 3. The discomfiture of the Armada had begotten in the nation a 
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kind of enthusiastic passion for enterprises against Spain ; and a design 
was formed in the following year (1589) to conquer the kingdom of 
Portugal for don Antonio, an illegitimate branch of the royal family 
of that country. Sir Francis Drake and sir John Norris were the 
leaders in this romantic enterprise, which was afterwards joined by 
the earl of Essex; but the queen only allowed six of her ships of war 
to attend the expedition. The English gained several advantages 
over the Spaniards, and even got possession of the suburbs of Lisbon ; 
yet their ammunition and provisions being exhausted, and the army 
wasted by fatigue and intemperance, it was found necessary to make 
all possible baste to re-embark. ‘They sailed thence to Vigo, which 
they took and burned, and, having ravaged the country around, they 
set sail and arrived in England. It is computed that 1100 gentlemen 
embarked on board the fleet, and that only 350 survived the multi- 
plied disasters to which they had been exposed through fatigue, 
famine, sickness, and the sword. 

§ 4. Meanwhile a revolution was in progress in France which 
finally engaved Elizabeth to take a part in the affairs of that country. 
Henry III., to disembarrass himself of the tyranny of the league, 
had caused its leaders, the duke of Guise and his brother the cardinal, 
to be assassinated ; and having entered into a confederacy with the 
Huguenots and the king of Navarre, was himself murdered by Jaques 
Clement, a Dominican friar (Aug. 9, 15¢9). The king of Navarre, 
next heir to the crown, assumed the government by the title of 
Henry 1V.; but the league, governed by the duke of Mayenne, bro- 
ther to Guise, gathered new force, and the king of Spain entertained 
views either of dismembering the French monarchy or of annexing 
the whole to his own dominions. In these distressful circumstances 
Henry addressed himself to Elizabeth, who made him a present of 
22,000/., and sent him a reinforcement of 4000 men under lord 
Willoughby (1590). In the following year she sent over, at two 
different times, a large body of men to the assistance of Henry, 
with the view of expelling the leasuers from Normandy. The eari 
of Essex was appointed general of these forces, a young nobleman 
who by many exterior accomplishments, and still more real merit, 
was daily advancing in favour with Elizabeth, and seemed to occupy 
that place in her affections which Leicester, now deceased, had so 
long enjoyed, During these military operations in France, Elizabeth 
employed her naval power against Philip, and endeavoured to inter- 
cept his West Indian treasures, the source of that greatness which 
rendered him so formidable to all his neighbours. This war did great 
damage to Spain, but it was attended with considerable expense to 
England. 

§ 5, Elizabeth summoned therefore a parliament in order to obtain 
a supply of money (1593); but far from making any concessions in 
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return, there never was any parliament whom she treated in a more 
haughty manner, whom she made more sensible of their own weak- 
ness, or whose privileges she more openly violated. She sent Peter 
Wentworth to the Tower for moving a petition for the scttlement ot 
the succession; committed sir Thomas Bromley, who had seconded 
him, to the Fleet prison, together with Stevens and Welsh, two 
members to whom sir Thomas had communicated his intention. 
Morrice, chancellor of the duchy, and attorney of the court of wards, 
having made a motion for redressing the abuses in the bishops’ 
courts, but, above all, in the High Commissicn, was seized in the 
house itself by a serjeant-at-arms, discharged from his office, inca- 
pacitated from any practice in his profession as a common lawyer, 
and kept some years prisoner in Tilbury castle. The queen expressly 
pointed out both what the House should and should not do, and the 
Commons were as obsequious to the one as to the other of her injune- 
tions. They accordingly passed a law against recusants, intituled 
‘An Act to retain her majesty’s subjects in their due obedience,’ by 
which an obstinate and prolonged refusal to attend public worship 
was made a capital felony. This law bore equally hard upon the 
catholics and the puritans. Nevertheless the Commons not only 
voted a subsidy, but even enlarged it at the instance of the peers. 

§ 6. Meanwhile Henry IV., moved by the necessity of his affairs, 
had resolved to renounce the protestant religion, and was solemnly 
received by the French prelates of his party into the bosom of the 
church (July 25, 1593). Islizabeth pretended to be extremely dis- 
pleased with this abjuration of Henry; and she wrote him an angry 
letter, reproaching him with this interested change of his religion. 
Sensible, however, that the league and the king of Spain were still 
their common enemies, she hearkened to his apologics, continued her 
succours both of men and money, and formed a new treaty, in which 
they mutually stipulated never to make peace but by common agree- 
ment. She assisted Henry in finally breaking the force of the league, 
which, after the conversion of that monarch, went daily to decay, 
und was threatened with speedy ruin and dissolution. The English 
forces rendered Henry considerable assistance till he made peace with 
Spain in 1598. 

This was the age of naval enterprises, and several were undertaken 
about this time by sir John Hawkins and his son Richard Hawkins, 
sir Francis Drake, and others. In 1595 sir Walter Raleigh, who 
had been thrown into prison for an intrigue with a maid of honour, 
no sooner recovered his liberty than he was pushed by his active and 
enterprising genius to attempt some great action. It was imagined 
that in the inland parts of South America, called Guiana, a country 
as yet undiscovered, there were mines and treasures far exceeding 
any which Cortez or Pizarro had wet with. Raleigh, whose turn of 
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mind was somewhat romantic and extravagant, undertook, at his 
own charge, the discovery of this wonderful country. Having taken 
the small town of St. Joseph, in the isle of Trinidad, where he 
found no riches, he left his ship and sailed up the river Oroonoko 
in pinnaces, but without meeting anything to answer his expecta- 
tions, 

§ 7. In 1596 the English attempted the Spanish dominions in 
Europe, where they heard Philip was making great preparations for 
a new invasion of England. A powerful fleet was equipped at Ply- 
mouth, in which were embarked near 7000 soldiers. The land forces 
were commanded by the earl of Essex; the navy by lord Effingham, 
high admiral. ‘The fleet set sail on the Ist of June, and bent its 
course to Cadiz, which place was taken chiefly through the impetuous 
valour of Essex, who disregarded the more cautious counsels of Effing- 
-ham. The admiral was afterwards created earl of Nottingham, and 
his promotion gave great disgust to Essex. In the preamble of the 
patent it was said that the new dignity was conferred on him on 
account of his good services in taking Cadiz, a merit which Essex 
pretended to belong solely to himself. Next year the queen, having 
received intelligence that the Spaniards were preparing a squadron in 
order to make a descent upon Ireland, equipped a large fleet, in which 
she embarked about 6000 troops, and appointed the earl of Essex 
commander-in-chief both of the land and sea forces. The design was 
to attack Ferrol and the Groine, where the Spanish expedition was 
preparing ; but the English fleet having been dispersed and shattered 
by a storm, and their provisions much spent, Essex confined his 
enterprise to the intercepting of the Indian fleet; but the Spaniards 
contrived to get to Terceira, and Essex intercepted only three ships, 
which however were so rich as to repay all the charges of the expe- 
dition. 

The earl of Essex continued daily to increase in the queen’s favour, 
but his lofty spirit could ill submit to that implicit deference which 
her temper required, and which she had ever been accustomed to 
receive from all her subjects. Being once engaged in a dispute with 
her about the choice of a governor for Ireland, he was so heated in 
the argument that he entirely forgot the rules both of duty and 
civility, and turned his back upon her in a contemptuous manner. 
Her anger, naturally prompt and violent, rose at this provocation; 
and she instantly gave him a box on the ear, adding a passionate ex- 
pression suited to his impertinence. Instead of recollecting himself, 
and making the submissions due to her sex and station, he clapped 
his hand to his sword, and swore that he would not bear such usage 
were it from Henry VIII. himself; and he immediately withdrew from 
court. Yet the queen’s partiality reinstated him in his former favour, - 
and her kindness to him appeared rather to have acquired new force 
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from this short interval of anger and resentment. The death of lord 
Burleigh, who had always opposed Essex, which happened about the 
satne time (1598), seemed to insure him constant possession of the 
queen’s confidence; and nothing indeed but his own indiscretion 
could thenceforth have shaken his well-cstablished credit. Soon after 
the death of Burleigh, the queen, who regretted extremely the Joss of 
so wise and faithful a minister, was informed of the death of her 
capital enemy, Philip IJ., who, after languishing under many in- 
firmities, expired in an advanced age at Madrid (Sept. 18). 

§ 8. About this time Elizabeth’s attention was called to the affairs 
of Ireland. ‘Though the dominion of the English over that country had 
been established above four centuries, their authority hitherto had been 
little more than nominal. A body of 1000 men was supported there, 
which on extraordinary emergencies was augmented to 2000. No 
wonder that such a force was unable to control the half-civilised Irish, 
and that their ancient animosity against the tyranny of the English, 
now further inflamed by religious antipathy, should have broken out in 
several dangerous rebellions. Hugh O’Neale, nephew to Shan O’Neale, 
or the Great O’Neale, had been raised by the queen to the dignity 
of earl of Tyrone ; but having murdered his cousin, son of that rebel, 
and being acknowledged head of his clan, he preferred the pride of 
barbarous licence and dominion to the pleasures of opulence and tran- 
quillity, and he fomented all those disorders by which he hoped to 
weaken or overturn the English government. He entered into a cor- 
respondence with Spain; he procured thence a supply of arms and 
ammunition ; and, having united all the Irish chieftains in a de- 
pendence upon himself, he began to be regarded as a formidable 
enemy. ‘I'yrone defied and cluded for some years the arms of sir 
John Norris, the English commander ; and defeated his successor, 
sir Henry Bagnal, in a pitched battle at Blackwater, where 1500 men, 
together with the general himself, were left dead upon the spot. 
This victory, so unusual to the Irish, roused their courage, supplied 
them with arms and ammunition, and raised the reputation of Tyrone, 
who assumed the character of the deliverer of his country and patron 
of Irish liberty. The English council, sensible that the rebellion of 
lreland was now come to a dangerous head, resolved to push the war 
by more vigorous measures ; and Essex prevailed upon the queen to 
appoint him governor of Ireland by the title of lord-lieutenant ; and 
to insure him of success, she levied an army of 18,000 men. [ssex 
‘ianded at Dublin in April (1599); but instead of bringing the war to 
an end, as had been expected, he found himself at the end of the 
campaign unable to effect anything against the enemy. By long 
and tedious marches, and by sickness, his numbers were reduced to 
4000 men. Essex hearkened therefore to a message sent nim by 
Tyrone, who desired a conference ; and a cessation of arms was agrecd 
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upon, Essex also received from ‘l'yrone proposals for a peace, in 
which that rebel had inserted many unreasonable and exorbitant 
conditions; and there appeared afterwards some reason to susyect 
that he had here commenced a very unjustifiable correspondence with 
the enemy. 

So unexpected an issue of an enterprise, the greatest and most ex- 
pensive that Elizabeth had ever undertaken, provoked her extremely 
against Essex. She took care to inform him of her dissatisfaction, 
but commanded hiin to remain in Ireland till further orders. Essex, 
however, dreading that, if he remained any longer absent, the queen 
would be totally alienated from him, immediately set out for Eng- 
land; and, making speedy journeys, he arrived at court before any one 
was in the least apprised of his intentions. ‘Though besmeared with 
dirt and sweat, he hastened up stairs to the presence chamber, thence 
to the privy chamber, nor stopped till he was in the queen’s bed- 
chamber, who was newly risen, and was sitting with her hair about 
her face. He threw himself on his knees, kissed her hand, and had 
some private conference with her, where he was so graciously re- 
ceived that on his departure he was heard to express great satisfac- 
tion, and to thank God that, thouzh he had suffered much trouble 
and many storms abroad, he found a sweet calm at home. But this 
placability of Elizabeth was merely the result of her surprise, and of 
the momentary satisfaction which she felt on the sudden and unex- 
pected appearance of her favourite. When Essex waited on her in 
the afternoon, he found her extremely altered in her carriage towards 
him. She ordered him to be confined to his chamber ; to be twice 
examined by the council; and though his answers were calm and 
subinissive, she committed him to the custody of lord keeper Egerton, 
and held him sequestered from all company, even from that of his 
countess, ‘The vexation of this disappointment, and of the triumph 
cained by his enemies, preyed upon his haughty spirit; and he fell 
into a distemper which seemed to put his life in danger. When 
Elizabeth heard of his sickness, she was not a little alarmed with his 
situation; and sent him word that, if she thought such a step con- 
sistent with her honour, she would herself pay him a visit. Essex 
rapidly recovered; but a belief was instilled into Elizabeth that his 
distemper had been entirely counterfeit, in order to move her com- 
passion, and she relapsed into her former rigour against him. There 
were several incidents which kept alive the queen’s anger. Every 
account which she received from Ireland convinced her more and 
more of his misconduct in that government, and of the insignificant 
purposes to which he had employed so much foree and treasure. The 
comparison of his successor Mountjoy’s vigorous and successful ad- 
ministration with that of Essex contributed to alienate Elizabeth 
from her favourite; and she received additional disgust from the par- 
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tiality of the people, who, prepossessed with an extravagant idea of 
Essex’s merit, complained of the injustice done him by his removal 
from court, and by his confinement. Elizabeth had often expressed 
her intentions of having him tried in the star-chamber; but her 
tenderness for him prevailed at last over her severity, and she was 
contented to have him only examined by the privy council. Essex 
pleaded in his defence with great humility; but the council deprived 
him of all his public offices, and sentenced him to return to his own 
house, there to continue a prisoner tillit should please her majesty 
to release this and all the rest of his sentence. Sir Robert Cecil, 
the younger son of Burleigh,* who was now secretary, used all his 
influence to ruin Essex. Bacon, so much distinguished afterwards 
by his high offices, and still more by his profound genius for the 
sciences, pleaded against him before the council ; although Essex, who 
could distinguish merit, and who passionately loved it, had entered 
into an intimate friendship with Bacon; had zealously attempted, 
though without success, to procure him the office of solicitor-general ; 
and, in order to comfort his friend under the disappointment, had 
conferred on him a present of land to the value of 18000. 

§ 9. All the world expected that Essex would soon be reinstated 
in his former credit, when they saw that, though he was still pro- 
hibited from appearing at court, he was continued in his office of 
master of horse, and was restored to his liberty. But Elizabeth, 
though gracious in her deportment, was of a temper somewhat 
haughty aud severe; and being continually surrounded with Essex’s 
enemics, means were found to persuade her that his lofty spirit 
was not sufficiently subdued, and that he must undergo a further | 
trial before he could again be safely received into favour. He 
possessed a monopoly of sweet wines ; and as his patent was near 
expiring, he patiently expected that the queen would renew it, and 
he considered this event as the critical circumstance of his life, 
which would determine whether he could ever hope to be rein- 
stated in credit and authority; but she denied his reqypest, and even 
added, in a contemptuous style, that an ungovernable beast must 
be stinted in his provender. ‘This rigour, pushed one step too far, 
proved the final ruin of this young nobleman, and was the source of 
infinite sorrow and vexation to the queen herself. Being now reduced 
to despair, he gave entire reins to his violent disposition, and threw 
off all appearance of duty and respect. Intoxicated with the public 
favour, which fe already possessed, he practised anew every art of 


* The eldest son, Thomas Cecil, succeeded his father as lord Burleigh in 
1598. He was created earl of Exeter in 1605, and from him the present 
marquis of Exeter is descended, Robert Cecil, mentioned above, was made 


_ earl of Salisbury in 1605, and is the ancestor of the present marquis of 
Salisbury. . 
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popularity. He secretly courted the confidence of the catholics; but — 
his chief trust lay in the puritans, whom he openly caressed, and 
whose manners he seemed to have extirely adopted. He engaged 
the most celebrated preachers of that sect to resort to Essex-house, 
he had daily prayers and sermons in his family, and he invited all 
the zealots in London to attend those pious exercises. He also in 
dulged himself in great liberties of speech, and was even heard to say 
of the queen that she was now grown an old woman, and was be- 
come as crooked in her mind as in her body. These stories were car- 
ried to Elizabeth, who was ever remarkably jealous on this head; 
and though she was now approaching to her 70th year, she allowed 
her courtiers, and even foreign ambassadors, to compliment her upon 
her beauty; nor had all her good sense been able to cure her of this 
preposterous vanity. Essex even made secret applicatious to the 
king of Scots, and assured him that he was determined to use every 
expedient for extorting an immediate declaration in favour of that 
monarch’s right of succession. James willingly hearkened to this 
proposal, but did not approve of the violent methods by which Essex 
intended to carry it out. 

But Essex now resorted to more desperate counsels. A select 
council of malcontents was formed, by whom it was agreed that 
Essex should scize the palace, should oblige the queen to assemble a 
parliament, and should with common consent scttle a new plan of 
government, While these desperate projects were in agitation, many 
reasons of suspicion: were carried to the queen; and Essex received a 
summons to atterid the council, which met at the treasurer’s house. 
While he was musing on this circumstance a private note was con- 
veyed to him, by which he was warned to provide for his own safety. 
He concluded that all his conspiracy was discovered, at least sus- 
pected ; and he immediately despatched messages to his more inti- 
mate confederates, requesting their advice and assistance in the pre- 
sent critical situation of his affairs. Flight was proposed, but rejected 
by Essex; to seize the palace seemed impracticable, without more 
preparations; there remained therefore no expedient but that of 
raising the city, which was immediately resolved on, but the execu- 
tion of it was delayed till next day; and emissaries were despatched 
to all Essex’s friends, informing them that Cobham and Raleigh 
had laid schemes against his life, and entreating their presence 
and assistance. 

Next day (Feb. 8, 1601) there appeared at Essex-house the earls 
of Southampton and Rutland, the lords Sandys and Monteagle, with 
about 300 gentlemen of good quality and fortune; and Essex in- 
formed them of the danger to which he pretended the machinations 
of his enemies exposed him. The queen, being informed of these 
designs, sent some of the chief officers of state to Essgx-house to 
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learn the cause of these unusual commotions. Essex detained them 
prisoners in his house, and proceeded to the execution of his former 
project. He sallied forth with about 200 attendants, armed only 
with walking swords; and in his passage to the city was joined by 
the earl of Bedford and lord Cromwell. He cried aloud, ‘‘ For the 
queen! for the queen! a plot is laid for my life!” and then pro- 
ceeded to the house of Smith, the sheriff, on whose aid he had great 
reliance. The citizens flocked about him in amazement, but no one 
showed a disposition to join him. The sheriff, on the earl’s approach 
to his house, stole out at the back door, and made the best of his 
way to the mayor. Essex meanwhile, observing the coldness of the 
citizens, after in vain attempting to force his way through the streets, 
retired towards the river, and, taking. boat, arrived at Essex-house. 
He was now reduced to despair, and surrendered in the evening to 
the earl of Nottingham. 

The queen soon gave orders for the ¢rial of the most considerable 
of the criminals, and the earls of Essex and Southampton were 
arraigned before a jury of 25 peers, by whom they were found guilty. 
Bacon, though he was none of the crown lawyers, yet did not scruple, 
in order to obtain the queen’s favour, to be active in bereaving of 
life his friend and patron, whose generosity he had often experienced. 
After Essex had passed some days in the solitude and reflections of a 
prison, his proud heart was at last subdued, not by the fear ot death, 
but by the sentiments of religion, a principle which he had before 
attempted to make the instrument of his ambition, but which now 
took a more firm hold of his mind, and prevailed’ over every other 
motive and consideration. He made a full confession of his dis- 
loyalty, in which he spared not even his most intimate friends. 

The present situation of Essex called forth all the queen’s tender 
affections, and kept her in the most real agitation and irresolution. 
She signed the warrant for his execution ; she countermanded it; she 
again resolved on his death; she felt a new return of tenderness. 
What chiefly hardened her heart against him was his supposed ob- 
stinacy in never making, as she hourly expected, any application to 
her for mercy; and she finally gave her consent to his execution. 
He discovered at his death symptoms rather of penitence and piety 
than of fear, and willingly acknowledged the justice of the sentence 
by which he sufiered. The execution was private, in the Tower, 
agreeably to his own request (Feb. 25), The earl of Essex was but 
34 years of aye when his rashness, imprudence, and violence branght 
him to this untimely end. Some of Essex’s associates were tried, 
condemned, and executed, Southampton’s life was saved with great 
difficulty, but die was detained in prison during the remainder of this 
reion, 

§ 10. The remaining transactions of this reign are neither nume- 
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rous nor important. ‘The war was continued against the Spaniards 
with success; and in 1602 Tyrone appeared before Mountjoy, and 
made an absolute surrender of his life and fortunes to the queen’s 
mercy. But Elizabeth was now incapable of receiving any satis- 
faction from this fortunate event. She had fallen into a profound 
melancholy, which all the advantages of her high fortune, all the 
glories of her rosperous reign, were unable in any degree to alleviate 
orassuage. Her dejection has been ascribed to various causes, and 
particularly to compunction for the fate of Essex; but it was pro- 
hably the natural result of disease and old age. Her anxious mind 
at last had so long preyed on her frail body that her end was visibly 
approaching; and the council, being assembled, sent the keeper, 
admiral, and secretary, to know her will with regard to her successor. 
She answered, with a faint voice, that, as she had held a regal sceptre, 
she desired no other than a royal successor. Cecil requesting her to 
explain herself more particularly, she subjoined that she would have 
a king to succeed her; and who should that be but her nearest kins- 
man, the king of Scots? Being then advised by the archbishop of 
Canterbury to fix her thoughts upon God, she replied that she did 
so, nor did her mind in the least wander from him. Her voice soon 
after left her; her senses failed; she fell into a lethargic slumber, 
which continued some hours ; and she expired gently, without further 
struggle or convulsion, in the 70th year of her age and 45th of her 
reign (March 24, 1603). 

So dark a cloud overcast the evening of that day which had shone 
out with a mighty lustre in the eyes of all Europe. There are few 
great personages in history who have been more exposed to the 
calumny of enemies and the adulation of friends than queen Elizabeth, 
and yet there is scarcely any whose reputation has been more cer- 
tainly determined by the almost unanimous consent of posterity. Her 
vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, 
address, are allowed to merit the highest praises, and appear not to 
have been surpassed by any person that ever filled a throne; a con- 
duct less rigorous, less imperious, more sincere, more indulgent to 
her people, would have been requisite to form a perfect character. 
By the force of her mind she controlled all her more active and 
stronger qualities, and prevented them from running into excess; 
her heroism was exempt from temerity, her frugality from avarice, 
her active temper from turbulency and a vain ambition: she guarded 
not herself with equal care or equal success from lesser infirmities : 
the rivalship of beauty, the desire of admiration, the jcalousy of love, 
and the sallics of anger. 

€11. The many arbitrary acts of power exercised by the 'I'ndor 
prnces have, by some historians, been ascribed to an actual increase 
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of the prerogative, nor can it be justly doubted that the crown 
gained an accession of strength under that dynasty. To be per- 
suaded of this, we need only advert to the succession of the crown. 
Under the early Plantagenets the notion was not altogether obsolete 
that the sovereign was in a certain degree elective; and the in- 
variable right of succession in the eldest branch was not completely 
established till the reign of Edward I. But under Henry VIII. an 
act was passed empowering that monarch to bequeath the crown to 
whomsoever he pleased, even to one not of the blood royal. So, too, 
an alteration was made in the coronation oath of Edward VI.: and 
that prince was crowned, as the rightful and undoubted heir, before 
he had sworn to preserve the liberties of the realm, and without the 
consent of the people having been asked to his accession. 

This augmented power of the crown under the Tudors was not 
supported by military force, and seems to have rested mainly upon 
public opinion. Such a state of opinion was a natural consequence 
of the long and bloody wars of the Roses; which, being carried 
an merely for the choice of a sovereign, must have filled the public 
mind with an exaggerated idea of his personal importance. The 
same wars, however, undoubtedly added to the material, as well as to 
the ideal, power of the crown. The great nobility were nearly 
exterminated by them, who had hitherto been the chief support of 
the people in their struggles with the throne. The nobles were 
further overawed and depressed by several severe and unjust execu- 
tions; as those of the earl of Warwick, the earl of Suffolk, and the 
duke of Buckingham, under Henry VIII., and of several others in 
the subsequent reigns. On the other hand, the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and various encroachments upon the property of the 
church, supplied Henry arid his successors with funds to purchase 
the affection of the nobles, and to attach them by the grateful 
bonds of self-interest. 

§ 12. Yet in theory at least the constitution remained intact, how- 
ever it might be sometimes violated in practice. This is evident 
from several works,* written in the reign of Elizabeth, which 
represent the English constitution as a monarchy limited by law. 
‘Lhe two chief privileges of parliament, that of legislation, and that 
of taxation, were regarded as indisputable. Henry VIII. procured 
indeed a statute to enable the king, on attaining the age of 24, to 
repeal any acts passed since his accession; and another to give his 
proclamations the force of laws. Yet here the constitution is 
acknowledged, in the very breach and suspension of it; for the king 
cdloes not assume these powers, but has them conferred upon him by 


* Such are Aylmer’s Harborowe for faithful Subjects; Hooker's Ecel. 
Polity ; Sir T. Smith’s Commonweatin, &c. Compare a letter of Henrv VIII. 
himself to the pope, quoted by Mr. Froude, Hist. of Eng. i. 187. 
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parliament. On the other hand, the parliamentary right of taxation 
was sometimes evaded, or attempted to be evaded, by the crown. 
One of the devices for this purpose was called a Benevolence ; which, 
under the pretence of a free gift, was in reality an extortion of 
money from those who could afford to contribute. In this sense,* 
the first clear precedent for a benevolence was that extorted by 
Edward IV. in 1474. His successor passed an act (1 Rich. III. c. 2) 
declaring such a method of raising money illegal. Nevertheless, 
Henry VII. levied a benevolence in 1491 ; but appears not to have 
succeeded in obtaining the money till he had procured an act a few 
years afterwards (11 Hen. VII. c. 10). In 1505, however, he levied 
a benevolence without any fresh act. Henry VIII. seems to have 
made two similar attempts, in 1525 and 1544, The first of these 
was abandoned, from the appearance of symptoms of rebellion, and 
for the second. he seems to have been ultimately compelled to come 
to parliament for an act. ‘These are the only instances of such 
attempts under the Tudors. Henry VIII. exercised an ‘act of 
great arbitrary power. Read, an alderman of London, who had 
refused to contribute, was enrolled as a foot soldier, and sent to 
the wars in Scotland, where he was taken prisoner. Henry VIII. 
sometimes also resorted to forced loans, from the obligation of which 
he in one case procured the parliament to release him. Elizabeth 
also raised compulsory loans, but she was punctual in repaying them. 

The sovereigns of this period still continued to derive an income 
from some feudal rights, as escheats, purveyance, &c. Another source 
of income was the sale of pardons, and sometimes of bishoprics. 
The sovereign also enjoyed the means of rewarding his favourites 
and adherents by the erection of monopolies ; that is, the granting of 
patents for the exclusive sale of certain articles. Towards the olose 
of Elizabeth’s reign this abuse had reached an intolerable height ; 
and some of the most necessary articles of life, as salt, iron, calf- 
skins, train oil, vinegar, sea coals, lead, paper, and a great many 
more, were in the hands of patentees. The parliament was at length 
aroused, and some stormy debates ensued on the subject in the 
session of 1601. Elizabeth was obliged to promise that the mono- 
polies complained of should be abolished, but it does not appear that 
her word was very strictly kept. 

§ 13. The narrative will have conveyed some idea of the haughty 
manner in which the Tudor sovereigns treated the Commons. 
Elizabeth prescribed to them what subjects they should debate, 
reprimanded unruly members, and committed some of them to the 


* It snourd be borne in mind that the term benevolence was also applied to 
the supply constitutionally granted by parliament; as in the ordinary formula 
of assent: Le roy remercie sex loyouxr sijets, accepte leur benevolence, &0. 
but this is quite a different thing 
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Tower. But though they submitted to this treatment, we are not to 
suppose that they were ignorant of their privileges, or disposed to 
surrender them. ‘There was little or no public opinion to support 
them in resisting the crown; their debates were hardly known, and 
met with but little sympathy out of doors; and the press was under 
acensorship. Yet instances are not wanting in which the Commons 
boldly asserted their privileges. In the debate on a subsidy in 1601, 
Mr. Serjeant Heyle having observed that the queen might take it at 
her pleasure, and that she had as much right to their land and goods 
as to any revenue of the crown, Mr. Montague replied that it would 
be found from former grants that subsidies were a free gift. ‘ And 
though,” he observed, ‘‘ her majesty requires this at our hands, yet 
1t is in us to give, not in her to exact of duty.’”* And speaker On- 
slow, in his address to the queen herself, at the close of the session of 
1566, plainly pointed out the limits of her prerogative. ‘* By our 
common law,” he said, ‘although there be for the prince provided 
many princely prerogatives and royalties, yet it is not such as the 
prince can take money or other things, or do as he will at his own 
pleasure, without order ; but quietly to suffer his subjects to enjoy 
their own, without wrongful oppression: wherein other princes, by 
their liberty, do take as pleaseth them.”t 

The Commons gained ground as the Tudor dynasty proceeded. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. they ventured to thraw.out only one 
bill recommended by the crown; but there are many instances 
under his successors of their doing so.. On the other hand, the 
crown cid not seruple to reject bills which had passed both houses; 
and in 1597 Elizabeth refused no fewer than 48. The inter- 
ference of the crown in elections shows the opinion entertained 
of the power of the Commons; and the same fact is evident from 
the creation of what we should now call rotten boroughs. In the 
short reign of Edward VI. 22 boroughs were created or restored ; in 
that of Mary, 14; whilst. Elizabeth added no fewer than 62 
members to the house, of whom a large proportion sat for petty 
boroughs under the influence of the crown. Thus a great many 
placemen, officers of the court, and lawyers on the look-out for 
promotion, were introduced into the house ;. a circumstance which, 
together with the manners of the times, accounts for the occasion- 
ally servile tone ‘of the debates. 

§ 14. Turning from the legislature to the executive and the 
administration of justice, we shall find, in like manner, that the 
liberty of the subject, though secure in legal theory, was frequently 
violated in practice. The law forbade any man to be thrown into 


* D’Ewes’ Journal, p. 633. Hume’s whole account of this debate (in the 
note) is very garbled; and though he gives Serjeant Heyle’s speech, he omits 
Montague’s answer, + D'Ewes, p. 115. 
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prison without legal warrant; or to be kept there without being 
speedily brought to trial ; or to be condemned without a trial by his 
peers ; yet, in fact, all these things were frequently done. Even 
under the Plantagenets, the king’s ordinary council sometimes 
exercised an arbitrary jurisdiction ; depriving an accused person of 
trial by jury, or punishing jurors whose verdict had displeased them, 
by fine and imprisonment. Under the Tudors, these illegal proceed- 
ings were still further aggravated by means of the same council, or 
rather a committee of it, called the Court of Star Chamber.*. The 
most flagrant violations of justice were naturally displayed in political 
trials, which, Mr. Hallam has not scrupled to say, ‘‘rendered our 
courts of justice little better than the caverns of murderers.”¢ The 
state trials conducted in parliament were no better than those in 
the ordinary courts of law. Cromwell, the minister of Henry VIILZ., 
introduced the precedent of condemning an accused person without 
hearing him in his defence; but by a just retribution he himself 
was one of the first to fall by his own invention. 

§ 15. The reforms of the church introduced by Henry VIII. 
proceeded little beyond the abolishment of the papal jurisdiction in 
England; those of Edward VI. went a great way in the direction of 
Calvinism. Elizabeth was inclined to the Lutheran rites: and these 
might seem the fairest compromise between protestant and papist, in 
the uniformity of worship which she had determined to establish. 
Of course the zcalots of neither sect were satisfied, and thus she 
raised up two political as well as religious parties against her, both of 
which occasioned her great trouble. In her first year two important 
acts were passed, that of supremacy and that of uniformity; by the 
latter of which the use of any but the established liturgy was pro- 
hibited under severe penalties. In order to enforce this law, a new 
court, called the Court of High Commission, was crected, with 
powers hitherto uuknown to the constitution ; of, which an account 
has been already given (p. 331). The courts of law regarded this 
tribunal from the first as illegal, and frequently granted prohibitions 
against its acts. On one occasion the judges refused to entertain a 
charge of murder against a man who had killed one cf the pursui- 
vants of the commissioners whilst attempting to enter his house by 
virtue of their warrant. Under the Stuarts, however, when the 
judges had been rendered more dependent and servile, we shall find 
this court emancipated from all control of the laws. 

§ 16. If we turn our attention from constitutional questions to the 
general state of the nation, we must, on the whole, pronounce the 
period of the Tudors to have been one of advancement and improve- 
ment. The arms and negociations of Henry VIII., though not 
always well directed, extended English influence on the continent : 


* Soe Notes and Illustrations—the Star Chamber. ° ‘ Const. Hist. i. 231. 
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and though this advantage was lost in the short but inglorious reign 
of Mary, which threatened to make England a Spanish province, it 
was more than recovered under Elizabeth, In her reign England first 
became a great maritime power; and some of the sea-fights and 
expeditions which then took place, especially the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada, were as brilliant and glorious exploits as any that 
can be found in our naval annals, Nor was the aid which her land 
forces lent to the Huguenots in Frauce, and to the nascent liberties 
of the Dutch, wanting in glory; though rather perhaps from the 
cause in which they were engaged, than from the feats actually per- 
formed, The enterprising voyages of maritime discovery by Drake, 
Cavendish, and others, likewise shed a lustre on her reign, and 
prepared the way for that extensive colonization which has proved 
one of the chief sources of England’s greatness. 

It is a remarkable fact, evident from the whole tenor of European 
history, that a bigoted devotion to the Roman see and its doctrines 
is wholly incompatible with true enlightenment. and social progress. 
We see this truth illustrated, in English history, in the early dawn 
of the Reformation under Edward III., and still more so in its fual 
establishment under the Tudors. Learning and science then began 
to revive; and the annals of Elizabeth are adorned with some of the 
greatest names of English literature. The majesty of English prose 
was formed by the hand of Hooker; the harmony of English verse 
flowed from the lips of Spenser. ‘The drama, the surest proof of an 
advanced civilization, had then its first beginnings, and was per- 
fected by the immortal genius of Shakespeare; whilst Bacon opened 
up a new method of philosophy, whose practical fruits we may be 
said even now to gather. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


AcDe | AeD. 

1559, Coronation of qnecn Elizabeth. 1586. Battle of Zutphen and death of 
Restoration of the protestant | sir Philip Sydney. Babing- 
worship. ton’s conspiracy. Mary queen 


1561, Queen Mary returns to Scotiand. of Scots tried and condemned. 
1567. Murder of Darnley and mar- 1587. The queen of Scots executed 
riage of Mary to Bothwell. | (Feb. 8). 
1568. Mary escapes into England; is | 1588. Defeat of the Spanish Armadi. 
brought. to trial and detained 1596. Expedition to Cadiz. 
2 a prisoner. ; 1599. The earl of Essex appointed lord- 
1672. The duke of Norfolk tried and lieutenant of Ireland to put 
executed for treason. Mas- down Tyrone’s rebellion. 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. 1601. Conspiracy and execution of Essex. 
1584. Act against Jesuits and’ seminary | 1602. Tyrone submits. 
priests. 1603. Death of Elizabeth. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A. THE COURT OF STAR 
CHAMBER. 


The origin of this court is derived 
from the most remote antiquity. It 
was originally composed of all the 
members of the king’s consilium ordi- 
nartum or ordinary council, and its 
jurisdiction embraced both civil and 
criminal causes. ,Hts tithe was derived 
from the camera stellata er Star Cham- 
ber, an apartment 4m the king’s palace 
at Westminster dm which it held its 
sittings; and we find ‘the lords sit- 
ting in Star Chamber’ used as.a well- 
known phrase in the records of Edward 
IlI. The name was continued long 
after the locality of the court was 
changed. In the time of Edward III. 
the jurisdiction of the court had becoine 
so oppressive, that various statutes 
were made to abridge and restrain igs 


and after this period its power, though. 


uot wholly extinct, appears to ¢ Dave 
gradually declined till the time of the 
Tudors. TIenry VI1I., in the third year 
of his reign, erected a new court on the 
ruins of the old. It consisted of the 
chancellor, the treasurer, and the lord 
privy seal, as judges; together with a 
bishop, a temporal lord of the council, 
and the two chief justices, or, in their 
absence, two other justices, as assist- 
ants. This court was not therefore, 


strictly speaking, the Court of Star 


Chamber ; still less are we to look upon 
it, as some writers have done, as the 
original of that famous court. Yet as 
most of, if not all, the members who 
composed it, were also members of the 
ordinary council, it may be regarded as 
a sort of committee of the ancient court 
of Star Chamber; and both lord Coke 
(Fourth Institute, p. 62) and lord Hale 
(Jurisdiction of the Lords’ House, ch. v. 
p. 35) cousider it as only a modifica- 
tion of that tribunal. So also the 
judges of the King’s Bench, in the 13th 
year of Elizabeth, cite thre proceedings 
of this court under the name of the 
Star Chamber (Plowden’s Commen- 
taries, 393). Yet that appellation does 
not appear to have been given to it 
either in the statute by which it was 
erected, or in another passed in the 
2lst year of Henry VIII., by which the 
president of the council was added to 
the number of the judges. 


The fact just mentioned, however, 





conspifacy ; 


shows that the tribunal erected by 
Henry VII. continued to exist. as a 
distinct court from the ordinary council 
till a late period of the reign of Henry 
VIII. It was chiefly designed to re- 
strain and punish illegal combinations, 
such as the giving of liveries, &c., the 
partiality of sheriffs in forming panels 
and making untrue returns, the taking 
of money by juries, riots, and unlawful 
assemblies: and it had the power to 
punish offenders, just as if they had 
been convicted in due course of law. 
But towards the close of Henry VIII.’s 
reign the jurisdiction of the ancient 
Star Chamber was revived, and the 
court of Henry VII. becume gradually 
merged in it. The precise period of 
this revival cannot be ascertained. By 
some it is ascribed to cardinal Wolsey ; 
and at all events the ancient court was 


j again in activity in the 3lst year of 


Henry VIII., as the celebrated act of 
that year concerning proclamations 
ordains that offenders against it may 
be tried before the Star Chamber. Sir 
Thos. Smith, who wrote his Common- 
wealth of England in Elizabeth’s reign, 
knows nothing of Henry VII.’s court: 
it had then become merged in the 
general council. 

The judges of the revived court, 
however, continued to be the same; 
viz. the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, 
as president, the treasurer, the privy 
seal, and the president of the council : 
but with these were associated the 
fnembers of the council, and all peers 
of the realm who chose to attend. 
Under the Tudors the number of judges 
ofte#amounted to 30 or 40; but under 
James I. and Charles JI. only such 
peers seem to have been summoned as 
were also members of the privy council. 


~The bishops also ceased to attend. 


The civil jurisdiction of the Star 
Chamber embraced disputes between 
English and alien merchants, questions 
of maritime law, testamentary causes, 
suits between corporations, &c.; but 
these were gradually transferred to the 
admiralty court, the court of chancery, 
and the common law courts.. It was 
the criminal jurisdiction which rendered 
the Star Chamber most powerful and 
most odious. ‘The offences of which it 
took cognizance were perjury, forgery, 
riot, maintenance, fraud, libel, and 
and generally all mise 


Book IV. 


demeanours, especially of a public kind, 
which could not be brought under the 
law. The regular course of proceeding 
was by information at the suit of the 
attorney-general, or sometimes of a 
private person. Depositions of wit- 
nesses were taken in writing and read 
in court. But occasionally the process 
wus summary. The accused was pri- 
vately examined, sometimes tortured, 
and,: if thought to have confessed 
enough, was sentenced without any 
formal trial. The court had power to 
pronounce any sentence short of death. 
Fines and imprisonment were the usual 
punishments, and the fines were fre- 
quently so enormous as to be ruinous. 
Towards a later period the Star Cham- 
ber sentenced to the pillory, whipping, 
cutting off the ears, &c. It exercised 
an ilegal control over the ordinary 
courts of justice. In the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I. its jurisdiction 
became very tyrannical and offensive 
as a means of asserting the royal pre- 
rogative ; and the court was at length 
abolished by the Long Parliament in 
the reign of the latter monarch (16 
Chas. I. c. 10), as will be related in its 
proper place. 

For further information respecting 
the Star Chamber, see Hallam’s Consti- 
tutional History, ch. i. and ch. viii. ; 
sir F. Palgrave’s Essay upon the original 
Authority of the King’s Council; and 
the article ‘Star Chamber’ in the Penny 
Cyclopedia. 


B. AUTHORITIES FOR THE PERIOD 
OF THE TUDORS. 


The works of several of the chroni- 
clers which serve for the period of the 
Plantagcenets extend also into that of ' 
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the Tudors; as those of Fabian, Hall, 
Grafton, Polydore Virgil, Holingshed, 
Stowe, &c. 

The history of the reign of Henry 
VII. has been written by lord Bacon; 
that of Henry VIII. by lord Herbert ot 
Cherbury ; that of Edward VI. by Hay- 
ward; that of Elizabeth by Camden. 
Edward VI. left a journal of some of 
the occurrences of his reign. 

Subsidiary works for this period are 
Fiddes’ Life of Wolsey ; Le Grand, Hist, 
du Divorce; Frawde’s History of Eng- 
land, 4 vols., corttaining the period 
from the fall of Wolsey to the death of 
Henry VIII. ; air Simon D’Ewes’ Journal 
of Queen Elizabeth’s Parliaments ; 
Birch’s Memoirs ; Winwood’s Memori- 
als ; Miss Aiken’s Memoire of the Court 
of Queen Elizabeth; Ellis’s Original 
Letters; Murden’s State Papers; the 
State Trials, State Papers, Hardwicke 
Papers, &c. 

or a view of the constitution during 
this period, see Hallamn’s Constitutional 
History, vol. i. The 2nd chapter of 
Brodie’s Hist. of the British Empire is 
useful respecting the reign of Elizabeth. 

For the Scotch affairs of the period 
should be consulted Geo. Buchanan’s 
Hist. of Scotland (translated by Bond) ; 
Drummond’s WHist. of Scotland ; the 
Memoirs of Melvil, Keith, Forbes; 
Robertson’s Hist. of Scotland; Tytler’s 
Hist. of Scotland. 

For ecclesiastical affairs, and the 
history of the Reformation: Strype’s 
Eccl. Memorials, Annals of the Refor- 
mation, and Lives of Parker, Grindal, 
Whitgift, and Aylmer; Burnet’: Hist. 
of the Reformation; Collier’s cel, 
History ; Heylyn’s Hist. of the Refor- 
mation ; Foxe’s Acts and Monuments ; 
Neal’s Hist. of the Puritans, &c. 





Sardonyx rng, with cameo head of Queen Elizabeth, in the of 
- , Rev. Lord John Thynne. Poneeaticn 


This is eard to be the identical ring given by queen Elizabeth to Essex. 


it has deacended frum Lady 


Frances Devereux, Easex’s daughter, in unbroken succession from mother and daughter to the prevent 


r. The ring ie gold, the sides engraved, und the inside of blue enamel —La 


posserso. 
Widdle Ages, p. 55. 
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Obverse of medal of James 1. 1ac 1. TOTIVS. INS: BRYT. IMP: ET, FRANC. £T. KN 
REX. (The title imperator is to be noted.) Isust of king, facing. 


BOOK YV. 


THE HOUSE OF STUART, TO THE ABDICA- 
TION OF JAMES I. 


A.D. 1603-1688. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
JAMESI, A.D. 1603-1625. 


§ 1. Introduction. § 2. Accession of James. § 3. Conspiracy in favour of 
Arabella Stuart. Conference at Hampton-court. § 4. Proceedings ot 
Parliament. Peace with Spain. § 5. The Gunpowder plot. § 6. Strug- 
gles with the parliament. Assassination of Hem’y IV. of France, § 7. 
State of Ireland, and settlement of Ulster. Death of prince Henry, and 

marriage of the princess Elizabeth. § 8. Rise of Somerset. Murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury. § 9. Somerset’s fall and rise of Buckingham. 
§ 10. English colonisation. Raleigh’s expedition to Guiana. His execu- 
tion. § 11. Negociations for the Spanish match. Affairs of the pala- 
tinate. § 12. Discontent of the English. A parliament. Impeachments. 
Fall of lord Bacon; § 13. Rupture between the king and Commons. 
§ 14. Progress of the Spanish match. Prince Charles and Buckingham 

~ visit Madrid. § 15. The marviage treaty broken by Buckingham. Triumph 
of the Commons. § 16. Rupture with Spain, and treaty with. France. 
Mansfeldt’s expedition. Death and character of the king. 


§ 1. In the preceding narrative we have seen the liberties of the 
nation commenced and founded under the Plantagenets, eclipsed but 
ENGLAND, X 
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not extinzuished under the Tudors; in the present book we shall 
behold them tending through many dangers to their secure establish- 
ment. ‘The Reformation having been completed under the Tudor 
dynasty, the nation had more_leisure to devote their attention to 
their political condition; whilst the same movement had awakened 
in a large party, not only a desire for further ecclesiastical reforms, 
but also for an extension of civil freedom. Fortunately for the 
people, the sceptre had passed into the hands of a weak sovereign, 
whose vanity and presumption continually ded him to parade that 
opinion of his absolute sovereignty which he had neither the means 
nor the ability successfully to assert. Thus, to the ruin of his son 
and successor, but to the everlasting benefit of the English nation, 
he provoked and precipitated the decision of the question as to what 
were the privileges of the crown, and what were the constitutional 
liberties of the people. With the history of the progress of this 
great debate the following book will be chiefly occupied; for its 
engrossing nature left comparatively little leisure for other transac- 
tions. 

§ 2. The crown of England was never transmitted from father to 
son with greater tranquillity than it passed from the family of Tudor 
to that of Stuart, in spite of the will of Henry VIIT., sanctioned by 
act of parliament, by which the succession had been scttled on the 
house of Suffolk, the descendants of his younger sister Mary. Queen 
Elizabeth, on her deathbed, had recognised thé title of her kinsman 
James; and the whole nation seemed to dispose themselves with joy 
and pleasure for his reception. Great were the rejoicings, and loud 
and hearty the acclamations, which resounded from all sides. But 
James, thouch sociable and familiar with his friends and courtiers, 
hated the bustle of a mixed multitude; and though far from dislik- 
ing flattery, yet was he still fonder of tranquillity and ease. He 
issued therefore a proclamation, forbidding the resort of people, on 
pretence of the scarcity of provisions, and other inconveniences, 
which, he said, would necessarily attend it; and by his repulsive, 
ungainly manners, as well as by symptoms which he displayed of an 
arbitrary temper, he had pretty well lost his popularity even before 
his arrival in London. 

James, at his accession, was 36 years of age, and had by his quecn, 
Anne of Denmark, two sons, Henry and Charles, and one daughter, 
Elizabeth. His education having been conducted by the celebrated 
George Buchanan, he had acquired a considerable stock of learning, 
but at the same time an immeasurable conceit of his own wisdom. 


wis 


He took every occasion to make a pedantic display of his acquire- ‘ 


ments, both in conversation and in writing; for he was an author, 
and had published, for the use of his son, a book called Basilikon 
Doron (Bavixév &pov) or Royal Geft, besides works on demono- 
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logy and other subjects. These qualities led the duke of Sully to 
characterize him as the most learned fool in Christendom; while his 
courtiers and flatterers gave him the name of the British Solomon. 

James signalised his accession by distributing a profusion of titles ; 
and in three months after his entraace into the kingdom he is com- 
puted to have bestowed knighthood on no fewer than 700 persons. 
He had brought with him, to what he called the ‘‘ Land of Promise,” 
great numbers of his Scottish courtiers, many of whom were 
immediately added to the English privy-council. Yet he left almost 
all the chief offices in’the hands of Elizabeth’s ministets, and trusted 
the conduct of political concerns, both foreign and domestic, to his 
English subjects. Among these, secretary Cecil, afterwards created 
ear] of Salisbury, was always regarded as his prime minister and 
chief counsellor, The secret correspondence into which he had 
entered with James, and which had sensibly contributed to the easy 
reception of that prince in England, had laid the foundation of Cecil’s. 
credit. 

§ 3. Shortly after the accession of James a double conspiracy to 
subvert the government was discovered. One of these plots, called 
the Main, is said to have been chiefly conducted by sir Walter 
Raleigh and lord Cobham, and consisted of a plan to place Arabella 
Stuart, the cousin of the king,* on the throne, with the assistance of 
the Spanish government. The other plot, called the Bye, the Sur- 
prise, or the Surprising Treason, was led by Broke, brother of lord 
Cobham, and by sir Griffin Markham, and was a design to surprise 
and imprison the king, and to remodel the government. Broke was 
engaged in both plots, and formed the connecting link between them. 
In this wild undertaking men of all persuasions were enlisted ; as 
lord Grey, a puritan, Watson and Clarke, two Roman catholic priests, 
and others. ‘Their designs came to the ears of secretary Cecil, and 
the conspirators were arrested. The two priests and Broke were 
executed ; Cobham, Grey, and Markham, were pardoned, after they 
had laid their heads upon the block. Raleigh too was reprieved, not 
pardoned ; and he remained in confinement many years afterwards. 
His guilt rested on the evidence of Cobham; and there are good 
reasons for thinking that he was entirely innocent. 

The religious disputes between the church and the puritans induced 
James to call a conference at Hampton-court, on pretence of finding 
expedients which might reconcile both parties. The church of Eng- 
land had not yet abandoned the rigid doctrines of grace and predcs- 
tination: the puritans had not yet separated themselves from the 
church, nor openly renounced episcopacy. The conference was 
opened Jan. 14, 1604. The demands of the puritans were for 

* She was the daughter of the duke of J.enox, the brother of Jord Darnley, 
the king’s father. See genealogical table, p. 238. = 
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purity of doctrine, good pastors, a reform in church government 
and in the book of Common-prayer. The king, from the beginning 
of the conference, showed the strongest propensity to the established 
church, and frequently inculcated the maxim, No Bisuor, no Kine. 
The bishops, i in their turn, were very liberal of their praises towards 
the royal disputant; and after a few alterations in the liturgy had 
been agreed to, both parties separated with mutual dissatisfaction. 
James was glad of this opportunity to display his learning, and 
boasted mightily of his performance. 

§ 4. Upon the assembling of the parliament the Commons granted 
the king tonnage and poundage,* but they demurred to vote hima 
supply, when the question was brought before them by some members 
attached to the court. In order to cover a disappointment whicl: 
might bear a bad construction both at home and abroad, James sent 
a message to the House, in which he told them that he desired no 
supply ; “and he was very forward in refusing what was never offered 
him. Soon after, he prorogued the parliament, not without dis- 
covering, in his speech, visible marks of dissatisfaction. The struggle 
between the Stuarts and the Commons was already begun. 

This summer a peace with Spain was finally concluded, and was 
signed by the Spanish ministers at London. 

"§ 5. The Roman catholics had expected great favour and indul- 
gence on the accession of James; and it is pretended that he had 
even entered into positive engagements to tolerate their religion as 
soon as he should mount the throne of England. Very soon they 
discovered their mistake ; and were at once surprised and enraged to 
find James, on all occasions, express his intention of strictly execut- 
ing the laws enacted against them, and of persevering in all the 
rigorous measures of Elizabeth. Catesby, a gentleman of good parts 
and of an ancient family, first thought of a most extraordinary 
method of revenge; and he opened his intention to Percy, a de- 
scendant of the illustrious house of Northumberland. The scheme 
was, to destroy, at one blow, the king, the royal family, the Lords, 
and the Commons, when assembled on the first meeting of the 
parliament, by blowing them up with gunpowder. Percy was charmed 
with this project of Catesby ; and they agreed to communicate the 
matter to a few more, and among the rest to Thomas Winter, whom 
they sent over to Flanders in quest of Fawkes, an oflicer in the 
Spanish service, with whose zeal and courage they were ‘all thoroughly 
acquainted. When they enlisted any new conspirator, in order to 
bind him to secrecy, they always, together with an oath, employed 
the sacrament, the most sacred rite of their religion. All this 


* These, which are the origin of our custom-house duties, consisted chiefly 
of a duty of 33. upou every tun of wine imported, and of Ic. in the pound ou 
other articies. 
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passed in the spring and summer of the year 1604; when the 
conspirators also hired in Percy’s name the vault below the House 
of Lords. Thirty-six barrels of powder were lodged in it, the whole 
covered up with faggots and billets, the doors of the cellar boldly 
flung open, and everybody admitted, as if it contained nothing 
dangerous. 

The dreadful secret, though communicated to above 20 persons, 
had been religiously kept during the space of nearly a year and a 
half. But Catesby’s money being exhausted, he was compelled to 
seek the means of proceeding with the conspiracy by-enlisting other 
persons ; and particularly sir Everard Digby, of Gothirst, in Bucking- 
hamshire, and Francis Tresham, of Rushton, in Northamptonshire, 
two opulent Roman catholic gentlemen. It is suspected that the 
plot was revealed by the latter. Ten days before the meeting of 
parliament, lord Monteagle, a catholic, son to lord Morley, and 
brother-in-law of Tresham, received the following letter, which had 
been delivered to his servant by an unknown hand. ‘“ My lord, 
. out of the love I bear to some of your friends, I have a care of your 
preservation. Therefore 1 would advise you, as you tender your life, 
to devise some excuse to shift off your attendance at this parliament. 
For God and man have concurred to punish the wickedness of this 
time. And think not slightly of this advertisement; but retire 
yourself into your country, where you may expect the event in 
safety. For though there be no appearance of any stir, yet, I say, 
they will receive a terrible blow this parliament, and yet they 
shall not see who hurts them.” Monteagle communicated it to lord 
Salisbury, and he to the king, who conjectured, from the serious 
earnest style of the letter, that it implied something dangerous and 
important. A terrible blow, and yet the authors concealed, seemed to 
denote some contrivance by gunpowder; and it was thought advis- 
able to inspect all the vaults below the Houses of Parliament. This 
care belonged to the earl of Suffolk, lord chamberlain, who purposely 
delayed the search till the day before the meeting of parliament. 
He remarked those great piles of wood and faggots which lay in the 
vault under the upper House, and he cast his eye upon Fawkes, who 
stood in a dark corner, and passed himself for Percy’s servant. These 
circumstances appeared suspicious, and it was resolved that a more 
thorough inspection should be made. About midnight, sir Thomas 
Knevet, a justice of peace, was sent with proper attendants; and . 
before the door of the vault finding Fawkes, who had just finished all 
his preparations, he immediately seized him, and, turning over the 
faggots, discovercd the powder (Nov. 5). ‘Ihe matches, and every- 
thing proper for setting fire to the train, were taken in Fawkes’s 
pocket ; who, finding his guilt now apparent, and seeing no refuge 
but in boldness and despair, expressed the utmost regret that he had 
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lost the opportunity of firing the powder at once, and of sweetening 
his own death by that of his enemies. Before the council he dis- 
played the same intrepid firmness; and though he was put to the 
rack in the Tower, he does not appear to have disclosed the names of 
his associates till they had already risen in arms. 

Catesby, Percy, and the other criminals, hearing that Fawkes was 
arrested, hurried down to Warwickshire, where sir Everard Digby, 
thinking himself assured that success had attended his confederates, 
was already in arms in order to seize the princess Elizabeth. Hence 
they proceeded to Holbeach in Staffordshire ; and they were obliged 
to put themselves on their defence against the country, who were 
raised from all quarters and armed by the sheriff. The conspirators, 
with all their attendants, never exceeded the number of 50 persons ; 
and being surrounded on every side, could no longer entertain hopes 
either of prevailing or escaping. Having therefore confessed them- 
selves, and received absolution, they boldly prepared for death, and 
resolved to sell their lives as dearly as possible to the assailants. But 
even this miserable consolation was denied them. Some of their 
powder took fire, and disabled them for defence. The people rushed 
in upon them. Percy and Catesby were killed by one shot. Digby, 
Rookwood, Thomas Winter, and others, being taken prisoners, were 
tried, confessed their guilt, and died by the hands of the executioner, 
as well as Garnet, superior of the Jesuits in England, who was 
privy to the conspiracy. Tresham was committed to the Tower, 
where he died on the 27th Dec. On the meeting of parliament, 
James, in his opening speech, declared that he would only punish. 
those who were actually concerned in the plot, but the parliament 
passed some new statutes of an oppressive character against the 
catholics. 

§ 6. The little concern which James took in foreign affairs renders 
the domestic occurrences, particularly those of parliament, the most 
interesting of his reign. A new session was held this spring (1610), 
the king full of hopes of receiving supply, the Commons of circum- 
scribing his prerogative. The earl of Salisbury laid open the king’s 
necessities, first to the Peers, then to a committee of the lower 
House. The Commons, not to shock the king with an absolute re- 
fusal, granted him one subsidy and one fifteenth, which would 
scarcely amount to 100,0007. The king sought to indemnify him- 
self by raising the customs rates payable upon commodities; but 
a spirit of liberty had now taken possession of the House; the 
leading members, men of an independent genius and large views, 
began to regulate their opinions more by the future consequences, 
which they foresaw, than by the former precedents which were set 
before them. Though expressly forbidden by the king to touch 
his ‘prerogative, they passed a bill abolishing these impositions, 
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which was rejected by the House of Lords. They likewise dis- 
covered some discontent against the king’s proclamations, against 
the practice of borrowing on privy seals, and other abuses; and they 
made remonstrances against the proceedings of the high commission 
court, with which, however, James refused compliance. But the 
business which chiefly occupied them during this session was the 
abolition of wardships and purveyance, prerogatives which had been 
more or less touched on every session during the whole reign of 
James. They offered the king a settled revenue as an equivalent for 
the powers which he should part with, and the king was willing to 
hearken to terms; but the session was too far advanced to bring so 
difficult a matter to a full conclusion. We know not exactly the 
reason of this failure: it only appears that the king was extremely 
dissatisfied with the conduct of the parliament, and soon after 
dissolved it. This was his first parliament, and it sat nearly seven 
years. 

This year was distinguished by the murder of the French monarch, 
Henry IV., by the poniard of the fanatical Ravaillac. In England 
the antipathy to thé catholics was increased by this tragical event; 
and some of the laws which had formerly been enacted, in order to 
keep these religionists in awe, began now to be executed with 
greater rigour and severity. 

§ 7. About this time tne king brought to a conclusion the insti- 
tutions which he had framed to civilise the Irish, and to render their 
subjection durable and useful to the crown of England. James pro- 
ceeded in this work by a steady, regular, and well-concerted plan. 
In particular, the whole province of Ulster having fallen to the crown 
by the attainder of rebels, a company was established in London for 
planting new colonies in that fertile country; the property was 
divided into moderate shares, the largest not exceeding 2000 acres ; 
tenants were brought over from England and Scotland ; and by these 
means Ulster, from being the most wild and disorderly province of 
all Ireland, soon became the best cultivated and most civilized. On 
this settlement the earl of Salisbury founded a financial scheme. 
On pretence of raising money for its defence, a new order of nobility, 
called baronetcy, was invented, and the patents sold for 1095J. 
apiece. Hence baronets bear on their shields the arms of Ulster, a 
bloody hand. 

The sudden death of Henry prince of Wales (Nov. 6, 1612) dif- 
fused a universal grief throughout the nation. It is with peculiar 
fondness that historians mention him, and in every respect his merit 
seems to have been extraordinary. He had not reached his 18th 
year, and he already possessed more dignity in his behaviour, and 
commanded more respect, than his father, with all his age, learning, 
and experience. The marriage of the princess Elizabeth with 
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Frederic, elector palatine, was finished some time after the death 
of the prince (Feb. 14, 1613), and served to dissipate the grief which 
arose on that melancholy event ; but this marriage, though celebrated 
with great joy and festivity, ultimately proved ‘itself an unhappy 
event to the king, as well as to his son-in-law, and had ill conse- 
quences on the reputation and fortunes of both. 

§ 8. About the end of 1609, Robert Carr, a youth of 20 years ot 
age, and of a good family in Scotland, arrived in London, after 
having passed some time in his travels. All his natural accom- 
plishments consisted in good looks, all his acquired abilities in an 
easy air and graceful demeanour.- He had letters of recommends- 
tion to his countryman lord Hay; and that nobleman assigned 
him the office, at a match of tilting, of presenting to the king his 
buckler and device. The king bécame strongly attached to him, 
taught him even the elements of the Latin grammar, and deter- 
mined to initiate him into all the profound mysteries of govern- 

‘ment, on which the monarch set so high a value. The favourite 
was not at first so intoxicated with advancement as not to be sensible 
of his own ignorance and inexperience. He Mad recourse to the 
assistance and advice of a friend, and he was more fortunate in his 
choice than is usual with such pampered minions, In sir Thomas 
Overbury he met with a judicious and sincere counsellor, who, 
building all hopes of his own preferment on that of the young 
favourite, endeavoured to instil into him the principles of prudence 
and discretion. But an event soon happened which proved the ruin 
both of the tutor and his pupil. Carr had succeeded to Salisbury’s 
power on the death of that able minister in 1612, and had been cre- 
ated viscount Rochester in the preceding year. Having entertained 
an illicit passion for the wife of the earl of Essex,* Rochester had 
even formed the project of espousing her by procuring a divorce 
from her husband. Overbury, to whom he communicated the scheme, 
strongly opposed it; and in order to get him out of the way, Ro- 
chester, instigated by the countess, persuaded the king to send him 
on an embassy into Russia. Having declined this proposal, Overbury 
was committed to the Tower. This obstacle being removed, the 
lovers pursued their purpose; and the king himself entered zealously 
into the project of procuring the countess a divorce from her hus- 
band. As Essex himself made no opposition, the sentence was 
speedily pronounced; and, to crown the scene, the king, solicitous 
lest the lady should lose any rank by her new marriage, bestowed on 
his minion the title of earl of Somerset. Notwithstanding this suc- 
cess, the countess of Somerset was not satisfied till she should 
further satiate her revenge on Overbury; and she engaged her hue 
band, as well as her uncle the earl of Northampton, in the atrocious 
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design of taking him off secretly by poison. Fruitless attempts were 
reiterated by weak poisons, but at last they gave him one so sudden 
and violent that the symptoms were apparent to every one who ap- 
proached him (Sept. 15, 1613). His interment was hurried on with 
the greatest precipitation; and though a strong suspicion immedi- 
ately prevailed among the public, the full proof. of the crime was 
not brought to light till some years afterwards. 

§ 9. But the favourite had not escaped that still voice which 
can make itself heard amidst all the hurry and flattery of a court. 
Conscious of the murder of his friend, Somerset received small con- 
solation from the enjoyments of love, or the utmost kindness and 
indulgence of his sovereign. The graces of his youth gradually dis- 
appeared, the gaiety of his manners was obscured, his politeness and 
obliging behaviour were changed into sullenness and silence; and 
the king, whose affections had been engaged by these superficial 
accomplishments, began to estrange himself from a man who no 
longer contributed to his amusement. The sagacious courtiers ob- 
served the first symptoms of this disgust. Somerset’s enemies seized 
the opportunity, and offered a new minion to the king. George 
Villiers, a youth of one-and-twenty, younger brother of a good family, 
returned at this time (1615) from his travels, and was remarked for 
the advantages of a handsome person, genteel air, and fashionable 
apparel, At a comedy he was purposely placed full in James’s eye, 
and immediately engaged the attention, and in the same instant the 
affections, of that monarch. After some manceuvres to save appear- 
ances, James bestowed the office of cupbearer on young Villiers. The 
whole court was now thrown into parties between the two minions, 
while the king himself, divided between inclination and decorum, 
increased the doubt and ambiguity of the courtiers; but the dis- 
covery of Somerset’s guilt in the murder of Overbury at last decided 
the controversy, and exposed him to the ruin and infamy which he 
so well merited. An apothecary’s apprentice, who had been em- 
ployed in making up the poisons, having retired to Flushing, began 
to talk very freely of the whole secret ; and the affair at last came to 
the ears of the king’s envoy in the Low Countries, By his means 
sir Ralph Winwood, secretary of state, was informed, and he imme- 
diately carried the intelligence to James. Sir Edward Coke was em- 
ployed to unravel the labyrinth of guilt. All the accomplices in 
Overbury’s murder were brought to trial, and received the punish- 
ment due to their crime; but the king bestowed a pardon on the 
principals, Somerset and the countess. ‘To soften the rigour of their 
fate, after some years’ imprisonment, he restored them to their 
liberty, and conferred on them a pension, with which they retired, 
and languished out old age in infamy and obscurity, Their guilty 
loves were turned into the most deadly hatred ; and they passed many 
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years together in the same house, without any intercourse or corre- 
spondence with each other. From the conduct of James to the guilty 
pair, as well as from the improbability that the countess should have 
procured Overbury’s murder merely out of revenge for his having 
dissuaded Somerset from marrying her, we are irresistibly led to infer 
that there was some dark and unrevealed secret connected with this 
event in which the king himself was implicated.* 

The fall of Somerset, and his banishment from court, opened the 
way for Villiers to mount up at once to the full height of favour, of 
honours, and of riches, In the course of a few years James created 
him viscount Villiers, earl, marquis, and duke of Buckingham, and 
conferred upon him some of the highest offices in the kingdom ; 
and thus the fond prince, by loading his favourite with premature 
and exorbitant honours, took an infallible method to render him rash, 
precipitate, and insolent. . 

§ 10. The commencement of English colonisation dates from the 
reign of James, In that of Elizabeth, Raleigh endeavoured to plant _ 
a colony in North America, in the district called after the queen, 
Virginia; but it proved a failure. ‘Towards the close of Elizabeth s 
reign, and the beginning of that of James, several discoveries and 
surveys were made in North America; and in 1606 James granted 
charters to two companies—the London or South Virginia Company, 
and the Plymouth Company—for planting colonies in that quarter : 
in consequence of which James Town, in the Bay of Chesapeake, 
was founded in the following year, and was kept from perishing by 
the courage and fortitude of James Smith. In 1610 lord Delaware 
proceeded thither as governor of Virginia, with a new body of emi- 
grants, who were again reinforced in the following year; and from 
this time the colony flourished and increased. In 1610 a charter was 
also granted for the colonisation of Newfoundland. At the saime 
period the trade to the east was fostered and encouraged by the 
government, On the 3lst Dec. 1600, the East India Company was 
established by a charter of Elizabeth for 15 years, which was re- 
newed by James in 1609 for an unlimited period; and in 1612 the 
first English factory was established at Surat. 

But the man who had given the first impulse to British colonisa- 
tion was still languishing in prison. The long sufferings of Raleigh 
had worn out his unpopularity. People forgot that he had been the 
bitter enemy of their great favourite the earl of Essex, and were 
struck with the extensive genius of the man who, being educated 
amidst naval and military enterprises, had surpassed in the pursuits 
of literature even those of the most recluse and sedentary lives. They 
admired his unbroken magnanimity, which at his age and under his 


*, See Amos, ‘Great Oyer of Poisoning; Trial of the Earl of Somerset for 
poisoning Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower of London :’ Lond, 1846, 
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circumstances .could engage him to undertake and execute so great a 
work as his ‘History of the World.’ To increase these favourable 
dispositions, on which he built the hopes of recovering his liberty, 
he spread the report of a gold mine in Guiana, a country discovered 
by him about 23 years before, and which was sufficient, according to 
his representation, not only to enrich all the adventurers, but to afford 
immense treasures to the nation. The king released Raleigh from the 
Tower, and conferred on him authority over his fellow-adventurers, 
though he still refused to grant hima pardon. Raleigh maintained 
that the English title to the whole of Guiana, by virtue of its discovery, 
remained certain and indefeasible ; but it happened in the mean time 
that the Spaniards, not knowing or not acknowledging this claim, 
had taken possession of a part of Guiana, had formed a settlement 
on the river Oroonoko, had built a little town called St. Thomas, 
and were there working some mines of small value. Gondomar there- 
fore, the Spanish ambassador, complained of Raleigh’s preparations ; 
but the latter protested the innocence of his intentions, and James 
‘assured Gondomar that he should pay with his head for any hostile 
attempt. Raleigh bent his course to St. Thomas; and remaining 
himself.at the mouth of the river, with five of the largest ships, he 
sent up the rest to St. Thomas, under the command of his son and a 
captain Keymis, a person entirely devoted to him. The Spatiards, 
who had expected this invasion, fired on the English at their landing, 
were repulsed, and pursued into the town; but young Ralcigh re- 
seived a shot, of which he immediately expired. ‘This dismayed not 
Keymis and the others. They carried on the attack; got possession 
of the town, which they afterwards reduced to ashes; and found not 
in it anything of value. But Keymis, being unable to penetrate to 
the real or supposed mine, returned to Raleigh with the melancholy 
news of his son’s death and the ill success of the enterprise; and 
then, stung with the reproaches of Raleigh, retired into his cabin and 
put an end to his own life. The other adventurers now concluded 
that they were deceived by Raleigh, and thought it safest to return 
immediately to England, and carry him along with them to answer 
for his conduct. The Spanish ambassador demanded the execution 
of Raleigh ; and James, in order to please the Spanish court, made 
use of that power which he had purposely reserved in his own hands, 
and signed the warrant for his execution upon his former sentence. 
Raleigh, finding his fate inevitable, collected all his courage. ‘ "Tis 
a sharp remedy,” he said, ‘“‘ but a sure one for all ills,” when he felt 
the edge of the axe by which he was to be beheaded. With the 
utmost indifference he laid his head upon the block, and received the 
fatal blow; and in his death there appeared the same great mind 
which during his life had displayed itself in all his conduct and 
behaviour (Oct. 29, 1618). No measure of James’s reign was 
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attended with more public dissatisfaction. It was. regarded as a 
piece of complaisance towards Spain, with which country James 
was now meditating more intimate connexions. 

§ 11. Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, had made offer of the 
second daughter of Spain to prince Charles; and, that he might 
render the temptation irresistible to the necessitous monarch, he gave 
hopes of an immense fortune which should attend the princess. The 
court of Spain, though determined to contract no alliance with a 
heretic, entered into negociations with James, which they artfully 
protracted; and the transactions in Germany, so important to the 
Austrian greatness, became every day a new motive for this duplicity 
of conduct. The States of Bohemia, which were in open revolt against 
the emperor Ferdinand II. for the defence of their religious liberties, 
had elected Frederick, elector palatine, for their king, since, in addi-— 
tion to his own forces, he was son-in law to the king of England, 
and nephew to prince Maurice, whose authority was become almost 
absolute in the United Provinces. They hoped that these princes, 
moved by the connexions of blood, as well as by the tie of their com- 
mon religion, would interest themselves in all the fortunes of Frede- 
rick, and would promote his greatness. On the other hand, all the 
catholic princes of the empire had embraced Ferdinand’s defence ; 
and, ébove all, the Spanish monarch, deeming his own interest closely 
connected with that of the younger branch of his family, prepared 
powerful succours from Italy and from the Low Countries. 

The news of these cvents no sooner reached England than the 
whole kingdom was on fire to engaye in the quarrel. But James, 
besides that his temper was too little enterprising for such vast under- 
takings, was restrained by another motive which had a mighty intlu- 
ence over him: he refused to patronise the revolt of subjects against 
their sovereign, and from the very first denied to his son-in-law the 
title of king of Bohemia. After much irresolution he resolved to 
defend the hereditary dominions of the palatine, but to leave the 
king of Bohemia to his fate. Meanwhile affairs everywhere hastened 
to a crisis. Almost at one time it was known in England that 
Frederick, being defeated in the great and decisive battle of Prague, 
had fled with his family into Holland, and that Spinola, the Spanish 
commander, had invaded the palatinate, and, meeting with no re- 
sistance, except from some princes of the union, and from one Eng- 
lish regiment of 2400 men, commanded by the brave sir Horace 
Vere, had in a little time reduced the greater part of that princi- 
pality (1620). 

§ 12. High were now the murmurs and complaints against the 
king’s neutrality and inactive disposition; but the only attention 
James paid to this feeling was to make it a pretence for obtaining 
money. He first tried the expedient of a benevolence, bnt the 
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jealousy of liberty was now roused, and the nation regarded such 
expedients as real extortions, contrary to law, and dangerous to free- 
dom. A parliament was found to be the only resource which could 
furnish any large supplies; and writs were accordingly issued for 
summoning that great council of the nation (Jan. 30, 1621). In this 
parliament, although there appeared at first nothing but duty and 
submission on the part of the Commons, there were first regularly 
formed, though without acquiring these denominations, the parties 
of court and country. The Commons, being informed that the king 
had remitted several considerable sums to the palatine, without a 
negative voted him two subsidies. Afterwards they proceeded to 
the examination of grievances. They found that patents had been 
granted to sir.Giles Mompesson for licensing inns and alehouses, and 
for gold and silver thread, which he made of a baser metal. The 
Commons proceeded against him by way of impeachment—a revival 
of a practice they had sometimes adopted under the Lancastrian 
kings, but of which there had been no instance under the Tudors. 
Encouraged by this success, the Commons carried their scrutiny into 
other abuses of importance, and sent up an impeachment to the Peers 
against the celebrated Bacon, now viscount St. Alban’s and chancellor. 
Hie want of economy and his indulgence to servants had involved 
him in necessities; and, in order to supply his prodigality, he had 
been tempted to take bribes, by the title of presents, and that in a 
very open manner, from suitors in chancery. The chancellor, con- 
scious of guilt, deprecated the vengeance of his judges; and en- 
deavoured, by a general avowal, to escape the confusion of a stricter 
inquiry. The Lords insisted on a particular confession of all his cor- 
ruptions. He acknowledged 28 articles; and was sentenced to pay a 
fine of 40,000/., to be imprisoned in the Tower during the king’s 
pleasure, to be for ever incapable of any office, place, or employment, 
and never again to sit in parliament, or come within the verge of the 
court. In consideration of his great merit, the king released him in 
a little time from the Tower, remitted his fine, as well as all the 
other parts of his sentence, conferred on him a pension of 1800. 
a-year, and employed every expedient to alleviate the weight of his 
age and misfortunes. And that great philosopher at last acknow- 
ledged with regret that he had too long neglected the true ambition 
ofa fine genius; and by plunging into business and affairs which re- 
quire much less capacity, but greater firmness of mind, than the 
pursuits of learning, had exposed himself to such grievous calamities. 

§ 13. The Commons were proceeding with the reformation of abuses 
when they were adjourned by the king’s commission, who was dis- 
pleased te see his prerogative too nearly touched. Before separating 
they passed a unanimous resolution to spend their lives and fortunes 
in defence of their religion and of the palatinate, “ lifting up their 
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hats in their hands so high as they could hold them, as a visible tes- 
timony of their unanimous consent, in such sort that the like had 
scarce ever been seen in parliament.” This solemn protestation and 
pledge was recorded in the Journals. During the recess of parlia- 
ment. the king had been so imprudent as to commit to prison sir 
Edwin Sandys, without any known cause except his activity and 
vigour in discharging his duty as a member of parliament; and, 
above all, the transactions in Germany, joined to the king’s cautions, 
negotiations, and delays, inflamed that jealousy of honour and reli- 
gion which prevailed throughout the nation. ‘l‘his summer the ban 
of the empire had been published against the elector palatine, and the 
execution of it was committed to the duke of Bavaria. The upper 
palatinate was in a little time conquered by that prince; and the 
progress of the Austrian arms was attended with rigours and severi- 
ties exercised against the professors of the reformed religion. The zeal 
of the Commons immediately moved them, upon their reassembling 
(Nov. 14), to take all these transactions into consideration. They 
framed a remonstrance against the growth of popery, adverting par- 
ticularly to the contemplated Spanish match and to the conquest of 
the palatinate. As soon as the king heard of the intended remon- 
strance he wrote a letter to the speaker, in which he sharply rebuked 
the House for openly debating matters far above their reach and 
capacity ; and he strictly forbade them to meddle with anything that 
regarded his government or deep matters of state. By this violent 
letter the Commons were inflamed, not terrified. In a new remon- 
strance they insisted on their former remonstrance and advice; and 
they maintained, though in respectful terms, that they were entitled 
to interpose with their counsel in all matters of government, and to 
possess entire freedom of speech in their debates. So vigorous an 
answer was nowise calculated to appease the king. It is said, 
when the approach of the committee who were to present it was 
notified to him, he ordered twelve chairs to be brought, for that 
there were so many kings a-coming. In his answer he commented 
on the unfitness of the House to enter on affairs of government, 
and told them that their privileges were derived from the grace and 
permission of his ancestors, but that, as long as they contained 
themselves within the limits of their duty, he would be careful to 
maintain and preserve their lawful liberties and privileges. 

This open pretension of the king’s naturally gave great alarm to 
the House of Commons. They therefore framed a protestation, in 
which they repeated all their former claims for freedom of speech, 
and an unbounded authority to interpose with their advice and 
counsel ; and they asserted “that the liberties, franchises, privileges, 
and jurisdictions of parliament are the ancient and undoubted birth- 
right and inheritance of the subjects of England.” The king, being 
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informed of this proceeding, sent immediately for the journals of the 
Commons, and with his own hand, before the council, he tore out 
this protestation, and ordered his reasons to be inserted in the council- 
book. He then prorogued the parliament, and soon after dissolved it 
by proclamation. Several of the leading members of the House, 
among whom was sir Edward Coke,* were committed to prison; 
and others, as a lighter punishment, were sent to Ireland, in order to 
execute some business. 

§ 14. Meanwhile the efforts made by Frederick for the recovery of 
his dominions were vigorous but unsuccessful. Count Tilly defeated 
his armies; and though James negociated for him with the emperor, 
he neglected to give him any material support. At length he per- 
suaded his son-in-law to disarm, under colour of duty and submission 
to the emperor. James’s eyes were now entirely turned towards 
Spain; and he doubted not, if he could effect his son’s marriage with 
the infanta, but that, after so intimate a conjunction, the restoration 
of the palatine could easily be obtained. <A dispensation from Rome 
was requisite for the marriage of the infanta with a protestant prince ; 
and the king of Spain, having undertaken to procure that dispensation, 
had thereby acquired the means of retarding at pleasure or of for- 
warding the marriage, and at the same time of concealing entirely his 
artifices from the court of England. In order to soften the objection 
on the score of religion as much as possible, James issued public orders 
for discharging all popish recusants who were imprisoned ; and it was 
daily apprehended that he would forbid, for the future, the execution 
of the penal laws enacted against them. By this concession, as well as 
by the skilful negociations of the earl of Bristol, James’s ambassador 
to Philip IV., matters seemed to have been nearly brought toa success- 
ful conclusion, when all these flattering prospects were blasted by the 
temerity of a raan whom the king had fondly exalted from a private 
condition tq be the bane of himself, of his family, and of his people. 
Buckingham represented to the prince of Wales that a journey to 
Madrid would be an unexpected gallantry which would equal all the 
fictions of Spanish romance, and must immediately introduce him to 
the princess under the agreeable character of a devoted lover and 
daring adventurer. The mind of the young prince was inflamed by 
these generous and romantic ideas; and having with difficulty ob- 
tained the consent of the king, the prince and Buckingham, with 
three attendants, passed disguised and undiscovered through France, 
under the names of John and Thomas Smith. They even ventured 
into a court-ball at Paris, where Charles saw the princess Henrietta, 


* Sir Edward Coke, the rival and enemy of Bacon, and the most eminent 
lawyer of those times, had been created chief justice of the King’s Bench in 
16135 but having lost the favour of James by his opposition to the illegal 
exercise of the royal prerogative, he was deprived of his seat upon the Bench 
in 1616, and was returned to parliament in 1621. 
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whom he afterwards espoused, and who was at that time in the bloom 

of youth and beauty. In eleven days after their departure from 

London they arrived at Madrid (March 7, 1623), and surprised 

everybody by a step so unusual among great princes. The Spanish 

monarch, by the most studious civilities, showed the respect which 

he bore to his royal guest. He gave him a golden key which opened 

all his apartments, that the prince might, without any introduc- 

tion, have access to him at all hours; and he introduced him into the 

palace with the same pomp and ceremony that attends the kings of 

Spain on their coronation. The infanta, however, was only shown 

to her lover in public, the Spanish ideas of decency being so strict 

as not to allow of any further intercourse till the arrival of the dis- 

pensation. A treaty was soon concluded in which nothing could 

reasonably be found fault with, except one article, in which the king 

promised that the children should be educated by the princess till ten 

years of age. This condition could not be insisted on, but with a 

view of seasoning their minds with catholic principles; and though 

so tender an age seemed a sufficient security against theological pre- 

judices, yet the same reason which made the pope insert that article. 
should have induced James to reject it. But besides the public 

treaty there were separate articles, privately sworn to by the king, 

in which he promised to suspend the penal laws enacted against 
catholics, to procure a repeal of them in parliament, and to grant a 
toleration for the exercise of the catholic religion in private houses. 

But meanwhile Gregory XV., who granted the dispensation, died, and 

Urban VIII., his successor, delayed sending a new dispensation in 

hopes of extorting fresh concessions. The king of England, as well 

as the prince, became impatient. On the first hint Charles obtained 

permission to return, and Philip graced his departure with all the 
circumstances of elaborate civility and respect which had attended 
his reception. But Buckingham’s behaviour, composed of English 
familiarity and French vivacity, his sallies of passion, his indecent 
freedoms with the prince, his dissolute pleasures, his arrogant, impe- 
tuous temper, which he neither could nor cared to disguise, had dis- 
gusted the Spaniards. Sensible how odious he was become to them, 
and dreading the influence which that nation would naturally acquire 
after the arrival of the infanta, he resolved to employ all his credit 
in order to prevent the marriage. His impetuous and domineering 
character had acquired, what it ever after maintained, a total asoend- 
ant over the temper of Charles; and when the prince left Madrid he 
was firmly determined, notwithstanding all his professions, to break 
off the treaty with Spain. 

§ 15. A rupture with Spain, the loss of two millions, were prospects 
little agreeable to the pacific and indigent James; but finding his 
only son bent against a match which had always been opposed by 
his people and his parliament, he yielded to difficulties which he had 
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not courage or strength of mind sufficient to overcome. Buckingham 
assumed entirely the direction of the negociations; and Bristol re- 
ceived positive orders not to deliver the proxy, which had beeu left 
in his hands, or to finish the marriage, till security were given for 
the full restitution of the palatinate. Philip understood this lan- 
guage; but being determined to throw the blame of the rupture 
entirely on the English, he delivered into Bristol’s hand a written 
promise, by which he bound himself to procure the restoration of the 
palatine, either by persuasion or by every other possible means ; and 
when he found that this concession gave no satisfaction, he ordered 
the infanta to lay aside the title of princess of Wales, which she bore 
after the arrival of the dispensation from Rome, and to drop the study 
of the English language; and thinking that such rash counsels as 
now governed the court of England would not stop at the breach of 
the marriage treaty, he ordered preparations for war immediately to 
be made throughout all his dominions. 

The king, having broken with Spain, was obliged to concert new 
measures ; and without the assistance of parliament no effectual step 
of any kind could be taken. It might be hoped that, the Spanish 
alliance, which gave such umbrage, being abandoned, the Commons 
would now be better satisfied with the king’s administration. In his 
speech to the Houses (Feb. 19, 1624) James dropped some hints of 
his cause of complaint against Spain ; and he graciously condescended 
to ask the advice of parliament, which he had ever before rejected, 
with regard to the conduct of so important an affair, Buckingham 
delivered to a committee of Lords and Commons a long narrative, 
which he pretended to be true and complete, of every step taken in 
the negociations with Philip; but partly by the suppression of some 
facts, partly by the false colouring laid on others, this narrative was 
calculated entirely to mislead the parliament, and to throw on the 
court of Spain the reproach of artifice and insincerity. The prince of 
Wales, who was present, vouched for its truth; and the king him- 
self lent it, indirectly, his authority, by telling the parliament that 
it was by his orders Buckingham laid the whole affair before them. 
Such, on the threshold of manhood, was Charles‘s initiation in insin- 
cerity. The narrative concurred so well with the passions and pre- 
judices of the parliament that no scruple was made of immediately 
adopting it; and they immediately advised the king to break off both 
treaties with Spain, as well ‘that which regarded the marriage as that 
for the restitution of the palatinate. The people displayed their tri- 
umph by public bonfires and rejoicings, and by insults on the Spanish 


_ ministers; and Buckingham became the favourite of the public and — 


of the parliament. The Commons voted a sum of 300,000I., which, 
at the king’s own proposition, was paid to a committee of parliament, 
and issued by them, without being intrusted to his management. 
Advantage was also taken of the present juncture to pass the bill 
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against monopolies, which had formerly been encouraged by the 
king, but which had failed by the rupture between him and the 
‘last House of Commons; and the Commons corroborated their 
newly-revived power of impeachment by preferring one against 
the earl of Middlesex, the treasurer, who was found guilty of accept- 
ing presents and of other misdemeanours. 

§ 16, All James’s measures, and all the alliances into which he 
entered, were now founded on the system of enmity to the Austrian 
family, and of war to be carried on for the recovery of the palatinate. 
An army of 6000 men was levied in England and sent over to Hol- 
land, which had renewed the war with the Spanish monarchy. A 
treaty was entered into with France, which included a marriage be- 
tween Charles and the princess Henrietta: and as the prince during 
his abode in Spain had given a verbal promise to allow the infanta 
the education of her children till the age of thirteen, this articla was 
here inserted in the treaty. In the spring of 1625 James was seized 
with a tertian ague; and after some fits expired on the 27th of March, 
after a reign over England of 22 years and some days, and in the 59th 
year of his age. His reign over Scotland was almost of equal dura- 
tion with his life. No prince was ever so much exposed to the oppo- 
site extremes of calumny and flattery, of satire and panegyric. His 
generosity bordered on profusion, his learning on pedantry, his pacific 
disposition on pusillanimity, his wisdom on cunning, his friendship on 
light fancy and boyish fondness, His capacity was considerable, but 
fitter to discourse on general maxims than to conduct any intricate 
business. Awkward in his person and ungainly in his manners, he 
was ill qualified to command respect; partial and undiscerning in 
his affections, he was little fitted to acquire general love. Never had 
sovereign a higher notion of the kingly dignity, never was any less 
qualified by nature to sustain it. He spent much of his time in 
hunting, and in the coarse and vulgar sports of cock-fighting and 
baiting bulls and bears; and the manners of his court were dis- 


graced by buffoonery, drunkenness, and debauchery. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


CHARLES I.—FROM HIS ACCESSION TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. A.D. 1625-1642. 


§ 1. Accession of Charles. Proceedings in parliament. § 2. Expedition 
against Spain. Second parliament. Impeachment of Buckingham. § 3. 
Illegal taxation. War with France. Expedition to the isle of Rhé. § 4. 
Third parliament. Petition of right. Struggle between the king ana 
Commons. § 5. Assassination of Buckingham. Surrender of Rochelle. 
§ 6. New session. Tonnage and poundage. Religious disputes. Dissolu- 
tion of parliament. § 7. Peace with France and Spain. The king’s 
advisers. Laud’s innovations in the church. Arbitrary and illegal govern. 
ment. § 8. Ship-money. Trial of Hampden. § 9. Discontents in Scot- 
land. The covenant. LEpiscopacy abolished. Scotch wars. § 10. Fourth 
English parliament. Riots in London. § 11. Scotch war. Rout at New- 
burn, and treaty of Ripon. Council at York, and summoning of the Long 
Parliament. § 12. Meeting of the Long Parliament. Impeachment of 
Stratford. Great authority of the Commons. Triennial bill. § 13. 
Strafford’s trial. His attaimder and execution. § 14. Court of High 
Commission and Star Chamber abolished. King’s journey to Scotland. 
§ 15. Irish rebellion. § 16. Meeting of the English parliament. The 
remonstrance. Impeachment of the bishops, § 17. Accusation of lord 
Kimbolton and the five members. The king leaves London. The militia 
bill. The king arrives at York, § 18. Preparations for a civil war. 
The king erects his standard at Nottingham. 


§ 1. Soon after his accession, Charles, now in his 25th year, com- 
pleted his marriage with the French princess Henrietta. He had 
espoused her by proxy at Paris, and on the 2Znd June, 1625, 
Buckingham conducted her to England. On the 18th of that 
month a new parliament assembled at Westminster, and Charles 
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not unnaturally expected that at the commencement of his reign 
they would display their affection by granting nim supplies adequate 
to conduct a war which had been undertaken with the apparent 
approbation of the people. But the House of Commons was almost 
entirely governed by a set of men of the most uncommon capacity 
and the largest views: men who were now formed into a regular 
party, and united, as well by fixed aims and projects, as by the 
hardships which some of them had undergone in prosecution of 
them. Among these we may mention the names of sir Edward 
Coke, sir Edwin Sandys, sir Robert Philips, sir Francis Seymour, sir 
Dudley Digges, sir John Elliot, sir Thomas Wentworth, Mr. 
Selden, and Mr. Pym. Animated with a warm regard to liberty, 
these generous patriots saw with regret an unbounded power 
exercised by the crown, and were resolved to seize the opportunity 
which the king’s necessities offered them of reducing the prerogative 
within more reasonable compass. The end they esteemed beneficent 
and noble—the means regular and constitutional. To grant or 
refuse supplies was the undoubted privilege of the Commons; and 
with these views they voted only two subsidies (about 140,0001.) to 
meet the expenses of the formidable war into which Charles was 
about to plunge. Not discouraged, however, by this failure, Charles, 
though he was constrained to adjourn the parliament by reason of 
the plague, which at that time raged in London, immediately re- 
assembled them at Oxford, and made a new attempt to gain from 
them some supplies. But though he laid bare to them all his 
necessities—though he showed that upwards of a million.a year was 
necessary for the conduct of the war and for the defence of Ireland, 
and even condescended to use entreaties, the Commons remained 
inexorable. Besides all their other motives, they had made a 
discovery which inflamed them against the court and against the 
duke of Buckingham. The French court, not without the con- 
nivance, it was suspected, of Charles and his ministers, had 
attempted to employ against the Huguenots of Rochelle some 
Icnglish vessels which had been sent to Dieppe on pretence of 
serving against the Genoese. When, on discovery of his destination, 
Pennington, the commander, had sailed with his squadron to 
England, Buckingham, lord admiral, had compelled him to return; 
and the contemplated enterprise was frustrated only by the mutiny 
and desertion of the crews. The king, finding that the parliament 
was resolved to grant him no supply, took advantage of the plague, 
which began to appear at Oxford, and on that pretence immediately 
dissolved them (Aug. 12). To supply the want of parliamentary 
aids, Charles issued privy seals for borrowing money from his sub- 
; The advantage reaped by this expedient was a small com- 
pensation for the discust which it occasioned : by means, however, 
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of that supply, and by other expedients, he was, though with diffi- 
culty, enabled to equip his fleet, which consisted of 80 vessels, and 
carried on board an army of 10, ‘000 men, under sir Edward Cecil, 
lately created viscount. Wimbledon. 

§ 2, Cecil undertook an expedition against Cadiz, which proved a 
complete failure, and increased the complaints against the court, A 
little prudence might have discovered to Charles the folly of per- 
sisting in hostilities which he had not the means of carrying on 
without the surrender of his dearest pretensions, and from which he 
had an opportunity to escape, as war was not actually declared 
against Spain till after the dissolution of his first parliament. But 
his evil genius, and the violent counsels of Buckingham, urged him 
on to his destruction. ‘The abortive attempt upon Cadiz increased 
his necessities, and obliged him to call a new parliament (Feb. 6, 
1626). But the views of the last parliament were immediately 
adopted by this, as if the same men had been everywhere elected, 
and no time had intervened since their meeting. The inadequate 
supplies which they voted were coupled with the condition that they 
were to proceed in regulating and controlling every part of govern- 
ment which displeased them: to which the king’s urgent necessities 
oblized him to submit. The duke of Buckingham, who became 
every day more unpopular, was obliged to sustain two violent attacks 
this session—one from the earl of Bristol, another from the House of 
Commons. The ear! of Bristol had mortally offended Buckingham 
in the affair of the Spanish marriage, and was consequently ob 
noxious to Charles. When the parliament was summoned, Charles, 
by a stretch of prerogative, had given orders that no writ, as is cus- 
tomary, should be sent to Bristol. That nobleman applied to the 
House of Lords by petition, and craved their good offices with the 
king for obtaining what was his due as a peer of the realm. His writ 
was sent him, but accompanied with a letter from the lord-keeper, 
Coventry, commanding him, in the king’s name, to absent himself 
from parliament. This letter Bristol conveyed to the Lords, and 
asked advice how to proceed in so delicate a situation, The king’s 
prohibition was withdrawn, and Bristol took his seat. Provoked at 
these repeated instances of vigour, which the court denominated con- 
tumacy, Charles ordered his attorney-general to enter an accusation 
of high treason against him. By way of recrimination Bristol accused 
Buckingham of high treason, and proved that he was the author of 
the war with Spain. The lower House also, after having voted that 
common fame was a sufficient ground of accusation by the Commons, 
proceeded to frame regular articles against Buckingham. They 
accused him of having united many offices in his person ; of neglect- 
ing to guard the seas, insomuch that many merchant-ships had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy; of delivering shins to the 
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French king, in order to serve against the Huguenots ;. of being em- 
ployed in the sale of honours and offices; of accepting extensive 
grants from the crown; of procuring many titles of honour for his 
kindred; and of administering physic to the late king withvut 
acquainting his physicians. It is probable that several of these 
articles were well founded; but as the Commons called for no 
evidence, it is impossible to give a decided opinion upon them. 
The parliament was dissolved before any of these impeachments 
was brought to a termination; but Bristol recorded a satisfactory 
answer on the journals; whilst the fact that Buckingham made 
none at all to that in the Lords renders his cause very suspicious. 

§ 3. Having thus failed in obtaining a grant, certain new coun- 
sels, with which Charles had threatened the parliament, were now 
to be tried, in order to supply his necessities. A commission 
was openly granted to compound with the catholics, and agree for 
dispensing with the penal laws enacted against them. From the 
nobility he desired assistance: from the city he required a loan of 
100,0007. The former contributed slowly; but the latter, covering 
themselves under many pretences and excuses, gave him at last a 
flat refusal. Each of the maritime towns was required, with the 
assistance of the adjacent counties, to arm so many vessels as were 
appointed them. ‘The city of London was rated at 20 ships. This 
is the first appearance, in Charles's weign, of ship-money; a taxation 
which had once been imposed by Elizabeth, but which afterwards, 
when carried some steps further by Charles, created such violent 
discontents. But after the news of the battle of Luttern, between 
the king of Denmark and count Tilly, the imperial general, in which 
the former was totally defeated, money, more than ever, became 
necessary, in order to support a prince who was so nearly allied to 
Charles. After some deliberation, an act of council was passed, im- 
porting that, as the urgency of affairs admitted not the way of parlia- 
ment, the most speedy, equal, and convenient method of supply was 
by a GENERAL LOAN from the subject, according as every man was 
assessed in the rolls of the last subsidy. Commissioners, invested 
with an almost inquisitorial power, were appointed to levy the 
money. That religious prejudices might support civil authority, 
sermons were preached by Sibthorpe and Mainwaring in favour of the 
general loan ; and the court industriously spread them over the king- 
dom. Passive obedience was there recommended in its full extent, 
the whole authority of the state was represented as belonging to the 
king alone, and all limitations of law and a constitution were re- 
jected as seditious and impious. Throughout England many 
refused these loans; some were even active in encouraging their 
neighbours to insist upon their common rights and privileges. By 
warrant of the council these were thrown into prison. 
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Great was at this time the surprise of all men when Charles, 
baffled in every attempt against the Austrian dominions, embroiled 
with his own subjects, unsupplied with any treasure but what he 
extorted by the most invidious and most dangerous measures, as if 
the half of Europe, now his enemy, were not sufficient for the exer- 
cise of military prowess, wantonly attacked France, This war is 
commonly ascribed to a personal pique between Buckingham and 
Richelieu ; but it can scarcely be doubted that there were other 
motives for it: on the part of France, disgust, fanned by the pope, 
at the non-fulfilment of the articles of the marriage treaty; on that 
of England, disappointment at having received no assistance in the 
German war. Buckingham had persuaded Charles to dismiss at 
once all his queen’s French servants, contrary to the articles of the 
marriage treaty, and encouraged the English ships of war and 
privateers to seize vessels belonging to French merchants. But 
finding that all these injuries produced only remonstrances and em- 
bagsies, or at most reprisals, on the part of France, he resolved to 
undertake at once a military expedition against that kingdom. 
Buckingham sailed first to Rochelle, with a fleet of nearly 100 sail 
and an army of 7000 men; but though Rochelle was in possession 
of the Huguenots, and was then besieged by cardinal Richelieu, the 
inhabitants, mistrusting the English commander, refused to admit 
him. Buckingham then bent his course to the isle of Rhé; but all 
his measures were so ill concerted, that in a few months he returned 
to England, having lost two-thirds of his land forces—totally dis- 
credited both as an admiral and a general, and bringing no praise 
with him but the vulgar one of courage and personal bravery (Oct. 
1627), 

§ i Meanwhile the money levied, or rather extorted, under 
colour of prerogative, had come in very slowly, and had left such ill- 
humour in the nation, that it appeared dangerous to renew the expe- 
riment, and the absolute necessity of supply forced the king to call 
a third parliament. When the Commons assembled (March 17, 
1628) they appeared to be men of the same independent spirit with 
their predecessors, and possessed of such riches that their property 
was ccmputed to surpass three times that of the House of Peers, 
Many of the members had been cast into prison, and had suffered by 
the measures of the court; yet, notwithstanding these circum- 
stances, which might prompt them to embrace violent resolutions, 
they entered upon business with perfect temper and decorum. The 
king told them, in his first speech, that, if they should not do their 
duties in contributing to the necessities of the state, he must, in 
discharge of his conscience, use those other means which God had 
put into his hands. ‘‘ Take not this for a threatening,” added the 
king, “ for I scorn to threaten any but my equals ;. but as an admo- 
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nition from him who, by nature and duty, has most care of your 
preservation and prosperity.” The lord-keeper, by the king’s 
direction, added a speech to the samo effect; but these haughty and 
unwise rebukes miade no impression upon the Commons. After 
some excellent speeches from sir Francis Seymour, sir Robert 
Philips, sir Thomas Wentworth, and others, in favour of liberty, a 
vote was passed without opposition against arbitrary imprisonments 
and forced loans. And the spirit of liberty having obtained some 
contentment by this exertion, the reiterated messages of the king, 
who pressed for supply, were attended to with more temper. Five 
subsidies were voted him; with which, though much inferior to his 
wants, he declared himself well satisfied. The supply, though 
voted, was not as yet passed: into a law, and the Commons resolved 
to employ the interval in providing some barriers against the viola- 
tion of their rights and liberties. Forced loans, benevolences, taxes 
without consent of parliament, arbitrary imprisonments, the billet- 
ing of soldiers, martial law ; these were the grievances complained 
of, and against these an eternal remedy was to be provided. ‘lhe 
Commons pretended not, as they affirmed, to any unusual powers or 
privileges: they aimed only at securing those which had been 
transmitted from their ancestors: and their law, which provided 
against all these abuses, and which was founded on Magna Charta 
and other ancient statutes, they resolved to call a PETITION OF RIGHT 
—as implying that it contained a corroboration or explanation of the 
ancient constitution, not any infringement of royal prerogative, or 
acquisition of new liberties. 

The king attempted to elude the bill, by persuading the House 
of Lords to induce the Commons so to modify it that a saving 
clause should still be left for his sovereign power. But the Com- 
mons, who saw through these artifices, sent the bill in its original 
state to the upper House, and the Pecrs passed the petition without 
any material alteration; and nothing but the royal assent was want- 
ing to give it the force of alaw. The king accordingly came to the 
House of Peers, sent for the Commons, and, being seated in his chair 
of state, the petition was read to him. Great was now the astonish- 
raent of all men, when, instead of the usual concise and clear form, 
by which a bill is either confirmed or rejected, Charles said, in 
answer to the petition, ‘The king willeth that right be done ac- 
cording to the laws and customs of the realm, and that the statutes 
be put into execution ; that his subjects may have no cause to com- 
plain of any wrong, or oppression, contrary to their just rights and 
liberties, to the preservation whereof be holds himself in conscience 
as much obliged as of his own prerogative.” The result might have 
been foreseen. ‘lhe Commons returned in very ill humour, which 
they vented by impeaching Dr. Mainwaring. They next proceeded to 
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censure the conduct of Buckingham, whose name hitherto they had 
cautiously forborne to mention. After some abortive attempts to 
divert the tempest that was ready to burst on the duke, the king 
thought proper, upon a joint application of the Lords and Commons, 
to come to the House of Peers, and, by pronouncing the usual form 
of words, ‘‘ Let it be law as is desired,” to give full sanction and 
authority to the petition.* The Commons, nevertheless, continued 
to carry their scrutiny into every part of government, and resumed 
their censure of Buckingham’s conduct, to whom they attributed ali 
their grievances. They also complained that the levying of tonnage 
and poundage, without consent of parliament, was a palpable viola- 
tion of the ancient liberties of the people, and an open infrineement 
of the petition of right, so lately granted. The king, in order to 
prevent the finishing and presenting this remonstrance, came sud- 
denly to the parliament, and ended this session by a prorogation 
(June 26), 

§ 5. But the object of the displeasure of the Commons was soon 
after removed in a sudden and unexpected manner. ‘The duke of 
Buckingham repaired to Portsmouth to superintend the prepara- 
tions for an expedition to relieve Rochelle. Here he engaged in 
conversation with Soubise, and other French gentlemen; after 
which he drew towards the door; and in that passage, turning 
himself to speak to sir Thomas Fryar, a colonel in the army, 
he was, on the sudden, over sir Thomas’s shoulder, struck upon 
the breast with a knife. Without uttering other words than 
“The villain has killed me,” in the same moment pulling out the 
knile, he breathed his last (Aug. 23). Soon after a man without a 
hat was seen walking very composedly before the door. One crying 
out ‘Here is the fellow who killed the duke,” everybody ran to ask 
“Which is he?” The man very sedately answered ‘I am he.” 
He was now known to be one Felton, who had served under the 
duke in the station of lieutenant. His captain being killed in the 
retreat at the isle of Rhé, Felton had applied for the company ; and 
when disappointed he threw up his commission, and retired in dis- 
content from the army. When asked at whose instigation he had 
performed the horrid deed, he replied that the resolution proceeded 
only from himself, and the impulse of his own conscience ; and that 
his motives would appear if his hat were found: for that, believing 
he should perish in the attempt, he had there taken care to explain 
them. The king urged that Felton should be racked in order to 
extort from him a discovery of his accomplices; but the judges 
declared that practice altogether illegal: so much more exact rea- 
soners, with regard to law, had they become, from the jealous 

* This celebrated PETITION OF RIGHT, which is the second great charter of 
Inglish liberties, is printed in extenso in Notes and Illustrations, p. 410. 
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scruples of the House of Commons. Felton was soon afterwards 
executed for the murder. 

Meanwhile the distress of Rochelle had risen to the utmost ex- 
tremity. After Buckingham’s death the command of the fleet and 
army was conferred on the earl of Lindesey, who, arriving before 
Rochelle, made some attempts to break through the mole erected 
across the harbour by Richelieu; but by the delays of the English 
that work was now fully finished and fortified ; and the inhabitants, 
finding their last hopes fail them, were reduced to surrender at dis- 
cretion, even in sight of the English admiral (Oct. 18, 1628), 

§ 6. The failure of an enterprise in which the English nation, 
from religious sympathy, so much interested themselves, could not 
but diminish the king’s authority in the parliament during the 
approaching session (Jan. 20, 1629): but the Commons, when 
assembled, found many other causes of complaint. All the copies 
of the petition of right, which were dispersed, had by the sing’s 
orders annexed to them the first answer, which had given 80 little 
satisfaction to the Commons, Selden also complained in the House 
that one Savage, contrary to the petition of right, had been punished 
with the loss of his ears, by a discretionary or arbitrary sentence of 
the star-chamber. But the great article on which the House of 
Commons broke with the king was their claim with regard to tonnage 
and poundage. 

The duty of tonnage and poundage, in more ancient times, had 
been commonly a temporary grant of parliament; but it had been 
conferred on Henry V. during life, with the special proviso, how- 
ever, that the grant was not to form a precedent; and though the 
grant for life had been renewed under subsequent sovereigns, yet it 
was clearly in the power of parliament to withhold it. In Charles’s 
first parliament the Commons had voted it only for a year; but 
the Peers rejected this bill: and asa dissolution of parliament fol- 
lowed soon after, no attempt seems to have been made for obtaining 
tonnage and poundage in any other form. Charles, meanwhile, 
continued still to levy this duty by his own authority, and the 
nation was so accustomed to that exertion of royal power, that no 
scruple was at first entertained of submitting toit. But the Com- 
mons now insisted that the king should at once entirely desist from 
levying these duties; after which they were to take it into con- 
sideration how far they would restore him to the possession of a 
revenue of which he had clearly divested himself. Charles was 
not disposed to comply with this condition ; yet he contented him- 
self, for the present, with soliciting the House by messages and 
speeches. But the (Commons, instead of hearkening to his solicita- 
tions, proceeded to carry their scrutiny into his management of 
religion, which was the only grievance to which, in their opinion, 
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they had not, as yet, by their petition of right, applied a sufficient 
remedy. 

Amidst that complication of disputes in which men were then 
involved, we may observe that the appellation puritan stood for 
three parties, which, though commonly united, were yet actuated 
by very different views and motives. There were the political 
puritans, who maintained the highest principles of civil liberty; the 
puritans in discipline, who were averse to the ceremonies and epis- 
copal government of the church; and the doctrinal puritans, who 
rigidly defended the speculative system of the Swiss reformers, In 
opposition to all these stood the court party, the hierarchy, and the 
Arminians; only with this distinction, that the latter sect, being 
introduced a few years before, did not, as yet, comprehend all those 
who were favourable to the church and to monarchy. Till towards 
the end of James’s reign the tenets of the church of England had 
been Calvinistic. James himself, in the pride of his theological 
learning, had been a rigid opponent of Arminius, the champion of 
free-will. In 1611 he had condescended to procure from the Dutch 
the banishment of Vorstius, a professor of divinity and disciple of 
Arminius, and had even given them a hint that he was worthy of 
the flames: and the divines whom he sent to the synod of Dort in 
1618 assisted to procure the condemnation of the Arminians in 
Holland. But soon after this he changed his opinion: the clergy 
were forbidden to preach the doctrine of predestination ; and Laud, 
Howson, and Corbet, notorious Arminians, were advanced to bishop- 
rics. These men and their disciples and successors were the 
strenuous preachers of passive obedience, and of entire submission to 
princes; and if these could once be censured, and be expelled the 
church and court, the Commons concluded that the hierarchy would 
receive a mortal blow, the ceremonies be less rigidly insisted on, and 
the king, deprived of his most faithful friends, be obliged to abate 
those high claims of prerogative on which at present he insistéd. 
But Laud had unfortunately acquired a great ascendant over 
Charles: and as all those prelates, obnoxious to the Commons, were 
regarded as his chief friends and most favourite courtiers, he was 
resolved not to disarm and dishonour himself by abandoning them 
to the resentment of his enemies, 

The inquiries and debates concerning tonnage and poundage went 
hand in hand with these theological or metaphysical controversies. 
Sir John Eliot framed a remonstrance against levying those duties 
without consent of parliament, and offered it to the clerk to read. 
It was refused. He read it himself. The question being then 
called for, the speaker, sir John Finch, said, “‘ That he had a 
command from the king to adjourn, and to put no question.”’ 
Upon whick he rose and left the chair. The whole House was 
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in an uproar, The speaker was pushed back into the chair, and 
forcibly held in it by Hollis and Valentine, till a short. remon- 
strance was framed, and was passed by acclamation rather thaa by 
vote. Papists and Arminians were there declared capital enemies 
to the commonwealth. Those who levied tonnage and poundage 
were branded with the same epithet. And even the merchants 
who should voluntarily pay these duties were denominated betrayers 
of English liberty, and public enemies. ‘The doors being locked, 
the gentleman usher of the House of Lords, who was sent by the 
king, could not get admittance till this remonstrance was finished. 
By the king’s order, he took the mace from the table, which ended 
their proceedings. And a few days aftcr the parliament was dis- 
solved (March 10, 1629), Several members were committed to 
prison, on account of the last tumult in the House, which was 
called sedition; nor were they released without great difficulty, and 
after several delays. Sir John Eliot, Hollis, and Valentine, were 
summoned to their trial in the king’s bench, for seditious speeches 
and behaviour in parliament; but refusing to answer before an 
inferior court for their conduct as members of a superior, they were 
condemned to be imprisoned during the king’s pleasure, to find 
sureties for their good behaviour, and to be fined, the two former 
10007. apiece, the latter 500/. But they unanimously refused to 
find sureties, and disdained to accept of deliverance on such terms. 
Sir John Eliot died while in custody; a great clamour was raised 
against the administration, and he was universally regarded as a 
martyr to the liberties of England. 

§ 7. Charles, being destitute of all supply, and having resolved to 
call-no more parliaments till he should see greater indication of a 
compliant disposition in the nation, was necessarily reduced to make 
peace with the two crowns against which he had hitherto waged a 
war, entered into without necessity, and conducted without glory. 
After the death of Buckingham, who had somewhat alienated 
Charles from the quecn, she is to be considered as his chief friend 
and favourite. His ministers he began to choose from the popular 
leaders—a sure proof that a secret revolution had happened in the 
constitution, and had necessitated the prince to adept new maxims 
of government, But the views of the king were at this time so 
repugnant to those of the puritans, that the leaders whom he gained 
lost from that moment all interest with their party, and were even 
pursued as traitors with implacable hatred and resentment. This 
was the case with sir Thomas Wentworth, whom the king created, 
first a baron, then a viscount, and afterwards earl of Strafford; made 
him president of the council of York, and deputy of Ircland; and 
regarded him as his chief minister and counsellor. Sir Dudley 
Phagges was about the same time created master of the rolls; Noy, 
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attorney-general; Littleton, solicitor-general. All these had like- 
wise been parliamentary leaders; and were men eminent in their 
profession. In all ecclesiastical affairs, and even in many civil, 
Laud, bishop of London, acquired @ great ascendant over Charles, 
and led him, by the facility of his temper, into a conduct which 
proved fatal to himself and to his kingdom. Laud, and the other 
prelates who embraced his measures, by adopting many of those 
religious sentiments which prevailed during the fourth and fifth 
centuries, could not fail of giving the English faith and liturgy 
some resemblance to the catholic superstition, which the kingdom in 
general, and the puritans in particular, held in the greatest horror 
and detestation. Alterations were made in the ritual. The com- 
munion table was removed from the centre of the churches, placed 
at the east end, railed in, and called the altar; the use of copes,- 
pictures, crucifixes, &c., was restored; in short, those usages were 
introduced which characterise the party called high church. Hence, 
not only the discontented puritans believed the church of England 
to be relapsing fast into Romish superstition: the court of Rome 
itself entertained hopes of regaining its authority in this island ; 
and, in order to forward Laud’s supposed good intentions, an offer 
was twice made him, in private, of a cardinal’s hat, which he de- 
clined accepting. In return for Charles’s indulgence towards the 
church, Laud and his followers took care to magnify, on every occa- 
sion, the regal authority, and to treat with the utmost disdain or 
detestation all puritanical pretensions to a free and independent 
constitution. The principles which exalted prerogative were not 
entertained by the king merely as soft and agreeable to his royal 
ears : they were also put in practice during the time that he ruled 
without parliaments. He levied money either by the revival of 
obsolete laws, or by violations, some more open, some more dis- 
guised, of the privileges of the nation; and he gave way to severi- 
ties in the star-chamber and high commission, which seemed neces- 
sary in order to support the present mode of administration, and 
repress the rising spirit of liberty throughout the kingdom. He 
issued a proclamation, from which it was generally inferred that 
during this reign no more parliaments were intended to be sum- 
moned. Tonnage and poundage continued to be levied by the 
royal authority alone. Compositions were openly made with recu- 
sants, and the popish religion became a regular part of the revenue. 
Under a law of Edward II., persons possessed of 407. a year and 
upwards in land were summoned to receive knighthood, or com- 
pound for their neglect. Commissioners were appointed for fixing 
the rates of composition, and instructions were given to these com- 
missioners not to accept of a less sum than would have heen due by 
the party, upon a tax of three subsidies and a half. Monopolies 
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were revived, and many other illegal methods of raising money were 
resorted to. 

The court of star-chamber extended its authority, and it was 
matter of complaint that it encroached upon the jurisdiction of the 
other courts—imposing heavy fines and inflicting severe punishment, 
beyond the usual course of justice. One case may be mentioned by 
way of example. Prynne, a barrister of Lincoln’s-Inn, had written 
an enormous quarto of a thousand pages, which he called Histrio- 
Mastix. Its professed purpose was to decry stage-plays, comedies, 
interludes, music, dancing ; but the author likewise took occasion to 
declaim against hunting, public festivals, Christmas-keeping, bon- 
fires, and maypoles. It was thought somewhat hard that general 
invectives against plays should be interpreted into satires against the 
king and queen, merely because they frequented these amusements, 
aid because the queen sometimes acted a part in pastorals and inter- 
ludes which were represented at court. Yet Prynne was indicted in 
the star-chamber as a libeller; was condemned to be put from the 
bar; to stand in the pillory in two places, Westminster and Cheap- 
side ; to lose both his ears,-one in each place; to pay 5000/. fine to 
the king ; and to be imprisoned during life (1633). To mortify the 
puritans, Charles renewed his father’ s edict for allowing sports 
and recreations on Sunday to such as attended public worship ; and 
he ordered his proclamation for that purpose to be publicly read by 
the clergy after divine service. Those who were puritanically 
atfected refused obedience, and were punished by suspension or 
deprivation. Some encouragement and protection which the king 
and the bishops gave to wakes, church-ales, bride-ales, and other 
cheerful festivals of the common people, were the objects of like 
scandal to the puritans. 

§ 8. Several years were passed in the quiet endurance of these 
and other illegal proceedings. In 1634 a new grievance was intro- 
duced, that of ship-money. The first writs of this kind had been 
directed to seaport towns only: but ship-money was at this time 
levied on the whole kingdom; and each county was rated at a par- 
ticular sum, which was afterwards assessed upon individuals. The 
tax seems tc have been moderately and equitably assessed, and the 
money to have been expended on the navy; but the imposition 
was entirely arbitrary: by the same right any other tax might be 
imposed : and men thought a powerful ‘fleet, though very desirable 
both for the credit and safety of the kingdom, ‘but an unequal 
recompense for their liberties, which, they apprehended, were thus 
sacrificed to the obtaining of it. 

It would be endless to recount all the acts of tyranny exercised at 
this period by the crown and the star-chamber, as well as by the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of Laud, now archbishop of Canterbury, 
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The puritans, restrained in England, shipped themselves off for 
Amcrica, and laid there the foundations of a government which 
possessed all the liberty, both civil and religious, of which they 
found themselves bereaved in their native country. The charter of 
Massachusetts Bay had been obtained from the crown in 1629, and 
about 350 nonconformists, chiefly of the independent sect, sailed 
with the first fleet. At last, in 1637, John Hampden acquired, by 
his spirit and courage, universal popularity throughout the nation, 
and has merited great renown with posterity, for the bold stand 
which he made in defence of the laws and liberties of his country. 
Hampden, having been rated at 20 shillings, as ship-money, for 
an estate which he possessed in the county of Buckingham, re- 
solved, rather than tamely submit to so illegal an imposition, to 
stand a legal prosecution, and expose himseif to all the indignation 
of the court. The case was argued during twelve days in the ex- 
chequer-chamber, before all the judges of England; and the nation 
regarded with the utmost anxiety every circumstance of this cele- 
brated trial. The event was easily foreseen: the prejudiced judges, 
two excepted, gave sentence in favour of the crown as to the general 
right of levy; though three others also decided for Hampden, on 
merely technical grounds relating to his particular case. Hampden, 
however, obtained by the trial the end for which he had so gener- 
ously sacrificed his safety and his quiet: the people were roused from 
their lethargy, and became sensible of the dangers to which their 
liberties were exposed. ‘These national questions were canvassed in 
every company; and the more they were examined, the more evi- 
dently did it appear to many that liberty was totally subverted, 
and an unusual and arbitrary authority exercised over the kingdom. 

§ 9. But notwithstanding the discontents in England, affairs might 
long have continued on the same footing there, had they not been 
influenced by the proceedings in Scotland. Charles, from his love of 
prelacy, which order he considered best fitted to inculcate obedience 
and loyalty among the people, had raised many of the Scotch prelates 
to the chief dignities of the state. The Scotch nobility, whose power 
was great, and whose connexion with the king had been much 
loosened by his long absence, were disgusted to find the prelates 
superior to: themselves in power and influence. ‘The inferior ranks 
of the Scotch clergy themselves equalled, if not exceeded, the nobility, 
in their prejudices against the court, against the prelates, and against 
episcopal authority. The people, under the influence of the nobility 
and clergy, could not fail to partake of their discontents, and were 
imbued with the same horror against popery with which the Eng- 
lish puritans were possessed. Yet, in spite of these symptoms, the 
King’s creat aim was to complete the work begun by his father; to 
establish discipline in Scotland upon a regular system of canons, te 
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introduce a liturgy into public worship, and to render the ecclesias- 
tical government of all his kingdoms regular and uniform. 

The liturgy which the king, from his own authority, imposed on 
Scotland, though he was not by law the head of the Scottish church, 
was copied, with a few alterations, from that of England: and due 
notice was given of the intention to commence the use of it on Sun- 
day, July 23, 1637. On that day, accordingly, in the cathedral 
church of St. Giles, the dean of Edinburgh, arrayed in his surplice, 
began the service ; the bishop himself and many of the privy-council 
being present. But no sooner had the dean opened the book than 
the people, clapping their hands, cursing, and crying out, ‘‘ A pope! a 
pope! antichrist! stone him!” raised such a tumult, that it was 
impossible to proceed with the service. The bishop, mounting the 
pulpit in order to appease the populace, had a stool thrown at him ; 
the council was insulted ; and it was with difficulty that the magis- 
trates were able, partly by authority, partly by force, to expel the 
crowd, and to shut the doors against them. The tumult, however, 
still continued without: and the bishop, going home, was attacked, 
and narrowly escaped from the hands of the enraged multitude. 

Further riots ensued ; yet Charles continued inflexible, though to 
so violent a combination of a whole kingdom he had nothing to 
oppose but a proclamation (Feb. 15, 1638); in which he pardoned 
all past offences, and exhorted the people to be more obedient for the 
future, and to submit peaeeably to the use of the liturgy. This 
proclamation was instantly encountered with a public protestation. 
presented by the earl of Hume and lord Lindesey : and this was the 
first time that men of quality had appeared in any violent act ot 
opposition, But this proved a crisis. The insurrection, which had 
been advancing by a gradual and slow progress, now blazed up at 
once. No disorder, however, attended it. On the contrary, a new 
order immediately took place. Four tables, as they were called, 
were formed in Edinburgh. One consisted of nobility, another of 
gentry, a third of ministers, a fourth of burgesses. The table of 
gentry was divided into many subordinate tables, according to their 
different counties. In the hands of the four tables the whole 
authority of the kingdom was placed. Orders were issued by them, 
and everywhere obeyed with the utmost regularity. And among 
the first acts of their government was the production of the CovENanT, 
This famous deed consisted first of a renunciation of popery, formerly 
signed by James in his youth, followed by a bond of union, by which 
the subscribers obliged themselves to resist religious innovations, and 
to defend one another against all opposition whatsoever. The people, 
without distinction of rank or condition, of age or sex, flocked to the 
subscription of this covenant, and even the king’s ministers and 
counsellors themselves were, most of*them, seized by the gencral 
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contagion. The king now began to apprehend the consequences, and 
sent the marquis of Hamilton, as commissioner, with authority to treat 
with the covenanters. He required the covenant to be renounced and 
recalled: but the popular leaders told Hamilton they would soone 
renounce their baptism. Charles, who wanted both decision and sin- 
cerity, made concessions ; and was at last willing entirely to abolish 
the canons, the liturgy, and the high commission court, and even to 
limit extremely the power of the bishops. These successive conces- 
sions of the king, which yet came still short of the rising demands of 
the malcontents, discovered his own weakness and gave no satisfaction. 
Without waiting for the consent of the crown, they elected a general 
assembly, which met at Glasgow, Nov. 21, 1638. Episcopacy, the 
high commission, the canons, and the liturgy, were abolished and 
declared unlawful; and the whole fabric which James and Charles, 
in a long course of years, had been rearing-with so much care and 
policy, fell at once to the ground. The covenant likewise was 
ordered to be signed by every one, under pain of excommunication. 
Preparations were now openly made for war. Cardinal Richelieu, 
in revenge for Charles’s opposition to his designs upon Flanders, care- 
fully fomented the first commotions in Scotland, and secretly supplied 
the covenanters with money and arms. The earl of Argyle, though 
he long seemed to temporise, at last embraced the covenant, and 
became the chief leader of that party. Forces were regularly enlisted 
and disciplined. Arms were commissioned and imported from foreign 
countries. And the whole country, except a small part where the 
marquis of Huntley still adhered to the king, being in the hands of 
the covenanters, was in a very little time put in a tolerable posture 
of defence. On the other hand, Charles’s fleet was formidable and 
had 5000 land forces on board, under the marquis of Hamilton, who 
had orders to sail to the firth of Forth, and to cause a diversion in the 
forces of the malcontents. An army was levied of nearly 20,000 foot 
and above 8000 horse, and was put under the command of the earl 
of Arundel. The king himself joined the army, and he summoned 
all the peers of England to attend him. ‘The whole had the appear- 
ance of a splendid court rather than of a military armament; and in 
this situation, carrying more show than real force with it, the camp 
arrived at Berwick. Here Charles concluded a sudden pacification, 
in which it was stipulated that he should withdraw his fleet and 
army ; that within 48 hours the Scots should dismiss their forces ; 
that the king’s forts should be restored to him, his authority be 
acknowledeed, and a general assembly and a parliament be immedi- 
ately summoned, in order to compose all differences (June 18, 1639). 
The king, whose character was neither vigorous nor decisive, seems to 
have adopted this measure from observing in his army symptoms 
of sympathy with the Seoteh. He agreed not only to confirm his 
s3 
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former concessions of abrogating the canons, the liturgy, and the 
high commission, but also to abolish the order itself of bishops, 
for which he had so zealously contended. But the Scotch parlia- 
ment, which met soon after, having advanced pretensions which 
tended to diminish the civil power of the monarch, the war was 
renewed with great advantages on the side of the covenanters, 
and disadvantages on that of the king. For no sooner had Charles 
concluded the pacification than the necessities of his affairs and his 
want of money obliged him to disband his army; while the more 
prudent covenanters in dismissing their troops had warned them 
to be ready on the first summons. 

§ 10. The king, with great difficulty, found means to draw together 
an army ; but soon discovered that, all savings being gone, and great 
debts contracted, his revenue would be insufficient to support them. 
An English parliament, therefore, formerly so unkind and intract- 
able, must now, after above eleven years’ intermission, after the king — 
had tried many irregular methods of taxation, after multiplied dis- 
gusts given to the puritanical party, be summoned to assemble 
amidst the most pressing necessities of the crown. The time 
appointed for the meeting of parliament was purposely late (April 
13, 1640), and very near the time allotted for opening the campaign 
against the Scots; and hence Charles took occasion to press them for 
an immediate grant, before they proceeded to offer him petitions for 
the redress of their grievances; promising that as much as was pos- 
sible of this season should afterwards be allowed them for that pur- 
pose. But, by means of the Scottish insurrection, and the general 
discontents in England, affairs were drawn so near to a crisis, 
that the leaders of the House, sagacious and penetrating, began to 
foresee the consequences, and to hope that the time so long wished 
for was now come, when public liberty must acquire a full ascendant. 
The Commons, instead of taking notice of the king’s complaints 
against his Scottish subjects, or his applications for supply, entered 
immediately upon grievances. They began with examining the 
behaviour of the speaker the last day of the former parliament, when 
he refused, on account of the king’s command, to put the question ; 
and they declared it a breach of privilege. ‘They procceded next to 
inquire into the imprisonment and prosecution of sir John Elliot, 
Hollis, and Valentine: the affair of ship-money was canvassed : and 
plentiful subject of inquiry was suggested on all hands. Charles, 
in order to bring the matter of supply to some issue, solicited the 
House by repeated messages; and offered to abolish ship-money in 
return for a supply of 12 subsidies, about 600,0001., payable in three 
years. But to this the Commons objected that, by bargaining for 
the remission of that duty, they would, in a manner, ratify the 
authority by which it had been levied ; at least, yive encouragement 
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for advancing new pretensions of a like nature, in hopes of resigning ~ 
them on like advantageous conditions. The king was in great doubt 
and perplexity. He saw that his friends in the House were out- 
numbered by his enemies. Where great evils lie on all sides, it is 
difficult to follow the best counsel ; nor is it any wonder that the king, 
whose capacity was not equal to situations of such extreme delicacy, 
should hastily have formed and executed the resolution of dissolving 
this parliament ; a measure however of which he soon after repented 
(May 5). This abrupt and violent dissolution naturally excited 
discontents among the people, and these were increased when some 
of the members were imprisoned and’ otherwise ill-treated. An 
attack was made during the night upon Laud, in his palace of Lam- 
beth, by above 500 persons; and a multitude entered St. Paul’s, 
where the high commission then sat, tore down the benches, and 
cried out, *‘ No bishop, no high commission.” All these instances of 
discontent were presages of some great revolution, had the court 
possessed sufficient skill to discern the danger, or sufficient power to 
provide against it. 

§ 11. The king, having raised money by several. illegal and arbi- 
trary expedients, was enabled, though with great difficulty, to march 
his army, consisting of 19,000 foot and 2000 horse. The Scottish 
army, though somewhat superior, were sooner ready than the king’s, 
‘The covenanters still preserved the most pathetic and most submissive 
language ; and entered England, they said, with no other view than to 
obtain access to the king’s presence, and lay their humble petition at his 
royal feet. At Newburn-upon-Tyne they were opposed by a detach- 
ment of 4500 men under Conway, who seemed resolute to dispute 
with them the passage of the river. ‘I'he Scots first entreated them, 
with great civility, not to stop them in their march to their gracious 
sovereign, and then attacked them with great bravery, killed several, 
and chased the rest from their ground. The English forces at New- 
castle now retreated into Yorkshire, and the Scots took possession of 
Newcastle. Hence they despatched messengers to the king, who 
was arrived at York; and they took care, after the advantage which 
they had obtained, to redouble their expressions of loyalty, duty, 
and submission to his person, and they even made apologies, full of 
soirow and contrition, for their late victory. In order to prevent 
their advance, the king agreed to a treaty, and named 16 English 
noblemen, who met with 11 Scottish commissioners_at Ripon... 

_ An army newly levied, undisciplined, frightened, seditious, ill-paid, 
and governed by no proper authority, was very unfit for withstand- 
ing a victorious and high-spirited enemy, and retaining in subjection 
a discontented and zealous nation: and Charles, in despair of being 
able to stem the torrent, at last determined to yield to it. He had 
summoned a great council of the peers at York (Sep. 24), but, fore- 
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seeing that they would advise him to call a parliament, he told them 
in his first speech that he had already taken this resolution, They 
agreed to pay the Scots a weekly subsidy of 5600/., to be levied on 
the four northern counties; and the neggociation of the treaty was 
transferred from Ripon to London. 

§ 12. The elections, as might have been expected, ran in favour of 
the popular party. The parliament, memorable as the Lona Pariia- 
MENT, met on Nov. 3, 1640. The first act of the Commons was to 
choose Lenthall for their speaker, in opposition to Charles’s views, 
who had intended to advance Gardiner, recorder of London, to that 
important dignity. Without any interval they entered upon busi- 
ness, and they immediately struck a blow which may in a manner 
be regarded as decisive, by impeaching the earl of Strafford, who 
was considered as chief minister. Strafford, sensible of the load of 
popular prejudices under which he laboured, woul) gladly have 
declined attendance in parliament ; but Charles, who liad entire con- 
fidence in the earl’s capacity, thought that his counsels would be 
extremely useful during the critical session which approached. And 
when Strafford still insisted on the danger of his appearing amidst so 
many enraged enemies, the king, little apprehensive that his own 
authority was so suddenly to expire, promised him protection, and 
assured him that not a hair of his head should be touched by the 
parliament. The debate respecting Strafford was conducted with 
locked doors; his impeachment was unanimously voted, and Pym was 
chosen to carry it up to the Lords. Most of the House accompanied 
him on so agreeable an errand : and Strafford, who had just entered 
the House of Peers, and who little expected so speedy a prosecution, 
was immediately, upon this general charge, ordered into custody 
(Nov. 11). After a deliberation which scarcely lasted half an hour 
an impeachment of high treason was also voted against Laud, who 
was immediately, upou this general charge, sequestered from parlia- 
ment, and committed to custody. The lord-keeper Finch, and sir 
Francis Windebank, the secretary, a creature of Laud’s, apprchend- 
ing a similar attack, fled to the continent. Thus, in a few weeks, 
this House of Commons, not opposed, or rather seconded, by the 
Peers, had produced such a revolution in the government, that the 
two most powerful and most favoured ministers of the king were 
thrown into the Tower, and daily expected to be tried for their life ; 
whilst two other ministers had, by flight alone, saved tliemselves 
from a like fate. The Commons, not content with the authority 
which they had acquired by attacking these great ministers, were 
resolved to render the most considerable bodies of the nation 
subject to them. All persons who had assunied powers not 
authorised by ‘statute were declared d¢linguents. This term was 
newly come into vogue, and expre a degree or species of guilt 
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not exactly known or ascertained. It would comprehend all the 
sheriffs, and all those who had been employed in assessing ship- 
money; all the farmers and officers of the customs, who had been 
engaged during so many years in levying tonnage and poundage; 
and all those who had concurred in the arbitrary sentences of the 
dourts of star chamber and high commission. No minister of the 
king, no member of the council, but found himself exposed by 
this decision. And almost all the bench of bishops, and the most 
considerable of the inferior clergy, who had voted in the late convo- 
cation, were involved, by these new principles, in the imputation of 
delinquency. ‘The whole sovereign power being thus in a manner 
transferred to the Commons, the popular leaders seemed willing for 
some time to suspend their active vigour, and to consolidate their 
authority, ere they proceeded to any violent exercise of it. This 
was the time when genius and capacity of all kinds, freed from the 
restraint of authority, and nourished by unbounded hopes and pro- 
jects, began to exert themselves and be distinguished by the public. 
Then was celebrated the sagacity of Pym; the mighty ambition of 
Hampden: then too were known the dark, ardent, and dangerous 
character of St. John, the impetuous spirit of Hollis, and the enthusi- 
astic genius of young Vane. Even men of the most moderate 
tempers, and the most attached to the church and monarchy, exerted 
themselves with the utmost vigour in the redress of grievances, and 
in prosecuting the authors of them: the lively and animated Digby, 
the firm and undaunted Capel, the modest and candid Palmer. In 
this list too of patriot royalists are found the names of Hyde and 
Falkland. Though in their ultimate views and intentions these 
men differed widely from the former, in their present actions and 
discourses an entire concurrence and unanimity were observed. 

The harangues of members were now first published and dispersed ; 
the pulpit and the press were delivered from the long silence and con- 
straint in which they had becn retained by the authority of Laud and 
the hich commission. The sentence which had been executed against 
Prynne, as well as against two other puritans, Bastwick and Burton, 
now suffered a revisal from parliament, and they were released from 
their prisons in Scilly and the Channel Islands. When the prisoners 
landed in England they were received and entertained with the 
highest demonstrations of affection, were attended by a mighty con- 
fluence of company, their charges were borne with creat magnificence, 
and liberal presents bestowed on them. The invasion of the Scots 
had evidently been the cause of assembling the parliament: the 
presence of their army reduced the king to that total subjection in 
which he was now held: and the Commons, for this reason, openly 
professed their intention of retaining these invaders, Eighty thousand 
pounds a month were requisite for the subsistence of the Scotch and 
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English armies, a sum much greater than the subject had ever been 
accustomed, in any former period, to pay to the public. And though 
several subsidies, together with a poll-tax, were from time to time 
voted to answei the’ charge, the Commons still took care to be in 
debt, in order to render ‘the continuance of the session the more 
necessary. 

The zeal of the Commons was particularly directed against the 
bishops and the established church. They introduced a bill for pro- 
kibiting all clergymen the exercise of any civil office, as a conse- 
quence of which the bishops were to be deprived of their seats in 
the House of Peers, But the bitter and intolerant spirit displayed 
by the puritans was now beginning to alienate many of the lords, 
and the bill was rejected by a large majority. Among other acts of 
regal executive power which the Commons were every day assuming, 
they issued orders for demolishing all images, altars, crucifixes. It 
was now thai the zealous sir Robert Harley, to whom the execution 
of these orders was committed, removed the beautiful crosses at 
Cheapside and Charing Cross. A committee was elected as a court 
of inquisition upon the clergy, and was commonly denominated the 
committee of scandalous ministers, The proceedings of this famous 
committee, which continued for several years, were cruel and arbi-~ 
trary, and made great havoc both on the church and the universities. 
They began with harassing, imprisoning, and molesting the clergy, 
and ended with sequestrating and ejecting them. Charles, who was 
now aware of the uselessness of resistance, yet opposed, as long as he 
could, the bill for assembling a parliament at least once in three years 
(1641), By a statute passed during the reign of Edward III, it had 
been enacted that parliaments should be held once every year, or more 
frequently if necessary : but as no provision had been made in case of 
failure, this statute had been dispensed with at pleasure. The defect 
was supplied by those vigilant patriots who now assumed the reins 
of government, It was enacted, that, if the chancellor failed to 
issue writs by the 3rd of September in every third year, any 12 or 
more of the peers should be empowered to exert this authority: in 
default of the peers, that the sheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, &c., should 
summon the voters: and in their default, that the voters themselves 
should meet and proceed to the election for members, in the same 
manner as if writs had been regularly issued from the crown. Nor 
could the parliament, after it was assembled, be adjourned, prorogued, 
or dissolved, without their own conscnt, during the space of 50 days. 
Nothing could be more necessary than such a statute for completing 
a regular plan of law and liberty. 

§ 13. Immediately after Strafford was sequestered from parliament, 
and confined in the Tower, a joint committee of the Lords and Com- 

# niong were appointed to investigate his case, and were bound to secrecy 
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by an oath, To bestow the greater solemnity on this important trial, 
scaffolds were erected in Westminster-hall; where both houses sat, 
the one as accusers, the other as judges. Besides the chair of state, 
a close gallery was prepared for the king and queen, who attended 
during the whole trial. The articles of impeachment against Straf- 
ford were 28 in number; and regarded his conduct as president of the 
council of York, as deputy or lieutenant of Ireland, and as counsellor 
or commander in England. From a cumulation of charges it was 
endeavoured to establish a constructive one of treason. The principal 
articles were the billeting of soldiers on the Irish, in order to make 
them submit to his illegal demands, advising the king to employ 
the army raised in Ireland to subject England, and the taxing of the 
people of Yorkshire for the maintenance of his troops. The remain- 
ing charges were for hasty and imperious expressions and tyrannous 
acts towards individuals. In order to strengthen the case of the 
impeachment, Pym produced a paper, found by sir Henry Vane in 
his father’s cabinet, purporting to be notes of a debate in council 
after the dissolution of the last parliament, in which Strafford was 
represented as advising the king, that, having tried the affections of 
his people, he was absolved and loose from all rules of government, 
and might do what power would admit. And it was pretended that 
the circumstance of this paper having been seen by Pym, who had 
copied it, and by young sir Henry Vane, was equivalent to the tes- 
timony of two witnesses, the number required by law in cases of 
treason. Strafford is allowed, on all hands, to have made a noble 
defence, which is thus characterised by Whitelock, the chairman of 
the committee which conducted the impeachment: ‘Certainly 
never any man acted such a part, on such a theatre, with more 
wisdom, constancy, and eloquence, with greater reason, judgment, 
and temper, and with a better grace in all his words and actions, 
than did this great and excellent person ; and he moved the hearts 
of all his auditors, some few excepted, to remorse and pity.” 

It was evident that Strafford had gained many friends by the 
manly modesty of his demeanour and the eloquence of his defence. 
‘The result appeared doubtful if the trial proceeded in Westminster- 
hall; and some of the Teaders of the popular party therefore resolved 
to adopt one of the worst precedents of the reign of Henry VIII., 
and to proceed against Strafford by bill of attainder.* This course 
however was opposed by Pym and Hampden, who still believed 


* The student should bear in mind the difference between an Jinpeachment 
and a Bill of Attainder. In an Impeachment the Commons are the accusers, 
and the Lords alone the judges. In a Bill of Attainder the Comtnons are the 
judges, as well as the Tords; it may be introduced in either House; it passes 
through the same stages as any other Bill; and when agreed to by both Houses. 
it receives the assent of the Crown. 
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that they could support the charge of treason by impeachment ; 
but these great leaders were outvoted, and the bill of attainder was 
brought into the lower House. It is a curious fact that Hyde and 
Falkland, who were shortly afterwards the mainstay of the royalist 
party, were eager supporters of the attainder, and consequently are 
chiefly answerable for the death of Strafford.* The bill of attainder 
passed the Commons with only 59 dissenting votes. A new dis- 
covery, made about this time, served to throw everything into 
still greater flame and combustion. Some principal officers con- 
certed a form of a petition to the king and parliament, to be 
subscribed by the army, in which they offered to come up and 
guard the parliament. The draught of this petition being con- 
veyed to the king, he was prevailed on to countersign it himself, 
as a mark of his approbation. An officer named Goring be- 
trayed the secret to the popular leaders, The alarm may easily be 
imagined which this intelligence conveyed. The Commons voted a 
protestation, to be signed by the whole nation, declaring that the 
subscribers would defend their religion and liberties. About 80 
peers had constantly attended Strafford’s trial; but such apprehen- 
sions were entertained on account of the popular tumults, that only 
45 were present when the bill of attainder was brought into the 
House. Yet of these, 19 had the courage to vote against it. The 
opinion of the judges had been taken, and was read to the house 
previously to the division. Jt was not very decidedly expressed, 
and did not state that the prisoner was guilty of treason, but that 
“they are of opinion, upon all that which their lordships have voted 
to be proved, that the earl of Strafford doth deserve to undergo the 
pains and forfeitures of high treason by law.” The bill was then 
passed (May 7, 1641). On the following day the populace flocked 
about Whitehall, and accompanied their demand of justice with the 
loudest clamours and most open menaces. All the king’s servants, 
consulting their own safety rather than their master’s honour, de- 
clined interposing with their advice between him and his parliament. 
Juxon alone, bishop of Londor, whose courage was not inferior to his 
uther virtues, ventured to advise him, if in his conscience he did not 
approve of the bill, by no means to assent to it. Some plans for the 
earl’s escape were devised, but abandoned : and Strafford, hearing of 
Charles's irresolution and anxiety, took a very extraordinarv step ; 
he wrote a letter, in which he entreated the king, for the sake of 
public peace, to put an end to his unfortunate, however innocent, life ; 
and to quiet the tumultuous people by granting them the request for 
which they were so importunate. After the most violent anxiety 


* The opposition of Hampden to Strafford’s attainder, and Hyde’s supper 
of it, have been proved for the first time by Mr. Forster (* Historical and Bio- 


graphica) Essays, i. p. 252, foll. London, 1858). 
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and doubt, Charles at last granted a commission to four noblemen 
to give the royal assent, in his name, to the bill. Secretary Carleton 
was sent by the king to inform Strafford of the final resolution which 
necessity had extorted from him. The earl seemed surprised, and, 
starting up, exclaimed, in the words of Scripture, “Put not your 
trust in princes, nor in the sons of men: for in them there is no 
galvation.” He was soon able, however, to collect his courage; and 
he prepared himself to suffer the fatal sentence. Only three days’ 
interval was allowed him. The king, who made a new effort in his 
behalf, and sent, by the hands of the young prince, a letter addressed 
to the Peers, in which he entreated them to confer with the Commons 
about a mitigation of Strafford’s sentence, and begged at least for 
some delay, was refused in both requests. 

Strafford, in passing from his apartment to Tower-hill, where the 
scaffold was erected, stopped under Laud’s windows, with whom he 
had long lived in intimate friendship, and entreated the assistance of 
his prayers in those awful moments which were approaching. His 
discourse on the scaffold was full of decency and courage: and with 
one blow a period was put to his life by the executioner (May 12, 
1641). Thus perished, in the 49th year of his age, the earl of Straf- 
ford, one of. the most eminent personages that has appeared in Eng- 
land. That he was legally convicted may well admit of a question ; 
that he was an enemy of his country cannot be doubted. His aim 
was to establish an absolute monarchy by means of a military force; 
a scheme to which, in his correspondence with Laud, he gives the 
significant name of the Zhorouyh. Men of different tempers will 
estimate differently the severity of his sentence; but the sentiments 
of the age should be taken into the account, and we should endeavour 
to place ourselves in the situation of those actually engaged in that 
arduous and violent struggle. It is to be considered that revolu- 
tions of government cannot be effected by the mere force of argu- 
nent and reasoning: and that, factions being once excited, men can 
neither so firmly reculate the tempers of others, nor their own, as to 
insure themselves against all exorbitances. Of the conduct of Charles 
tnere can hardly be but one opinion; and it is certain that strong 
compunction for his consent to Strafford’s execution attended him 
during tne remainder of his life. 

§ 14. On the same day that the king gave his assent to the execu- 
tion of Strafford he likewise sanctioned a bill, which had been 
rapidly carried through both houses, that the parliament should not 
be dissolved, prorogued, or adjourned, without their own consent. 
A bill was also passed to abolish the courts of high commission and 
star chamber ;* and in them to annihilate the principal and most 


* For the history of the star chamber see Notes and Illustrations, p. 358, 
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dangerous article of the king’s prerogative. By the same bill the 
jurisdiction of the king’s council was regulated, and its authority 
abridged. Several other minor reforms were also effected. The par- 
liament then adjourned to the 20th of October; and a committee of 
both Houses, a thing unprecedented, was appointed to sit during the 
recess with very ample powers. 

A small committee of both Houses was appointed to attend the 
king on his journey into Scotland, in order, as was pretended, to see 
that the articles of pacitication were executed ; but really to be spies 
upon him, and extend still further the ideas of parliamentary 
authority, as well as eclipse the majesty of the king. Besides the 
large pay voted to the Scots for lying in good quarters during a 
twelvemonth, the English parliament conferred on them a present of 
300,000/. for their brotherly assistance. In the articles of pacifica- 
tion they were declared to have evef been good subjects; and their 
military expeditions were approved of, as enterprises calculated and 
intended for his majesty’s honour and advantage. In Scotland, as 
in England, the king was obliged to strip himself of his most valued 
prerogatives. Several of the covenanters were sworn of the privy 
council ; and the king, while in Scotland, conformed himself entirely 
to the established church, assisting with great gravity. at the long 
prayers and longer sermons with which the presbyterians endeavoured 
to regale him, 

§ 15. While the king was employed in pacifying the commotions 
in Scotland, he received intelligence of a dangerous rebellion which 
broke out in Ireland, with circumstances of the utmost horror, blood- 
shed, and devastation. Strafford had raised the army in Ireland from 
3000 to 12,000 men, with the secret design of employing them to 
assert Charles’s power in England. The parliament insisted on their 
being reduced to the original number; nor would they forward the 
king’s plan of enlisting 4000 of these disbanded troops in the Spanish 
service in Flanders, whence indeed they might have been easily 
diverted to a different object. By this means, however, not only was 
the standing army in Ireland greatly reduced, but a large body of 
discontented papists, trained to the use of arms, was suddenly turned 
loose on society. The old Irish remarked these false steps of the 
English, and resolved to take advantage of them. A gentleman 
called Roger More, much celebrated among his countrymen for valour 
and capacity, formed the project of expelling the English; and en- 
gaged all the heads of the native Irish in the conspiracy, especially 
sir Phelim O’Neale, the representative of the Tyrone family, and 
lord Maguire. The commencement of the revolt was fixed on the 
approach of winter, that there might be more difficulty in transporting 
forces from England. An attempt to surprise Dublin Castle was 
betrayed and failed, but O’Neale and his confederates had already 
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taken arms in Ulster. The Irish, everywhere intermingled with the 
English, needed but a hint from their leaders and priests to begin 
hostilities against a people whom they hated on account of their reli- 
gion, and envied for their riches and prosperity. The houses, cattle, 
goods, of the unwary English were first seized. After rapacity had 
fully exerted itself, a universal massacre commenced. No age, no sex, 
no condition was spared. But death was the slightest punishment 
inflicted by those rebels: all the tortures which wanton cruelty could 
devise, all the lingering pains of body, the anguish of mind, the 
agonies of despair, could not satiate the revenge of the Irish. Amidst 
all these enormities, the sacred name of Religion resounded on every 
side. The English, as heretics abhorred of God and detestable to all 
holy men, were marked out by the priests for slaughter; and, of all 
actions, to rid the world of these declared enemies to catholic faith 
and piety was represented as the most meritorious, The English 
colonies were totally annihilated in the open country of Ulster, whence 
the flames of rebellion diffused themselves in an instant over the 
other three provinces of Ireland. In all places death and slaughter 
were not uncommon, though the Irish, in these other provinces, pre- 
tended to act with moderation and humanity. But cruel and bar- 
barous was their humanity! Not content with expelling the English 
their houses, with despoiling them of their goodly manors, with 
wasting their cultivated fields, they stripped them of their very 
clothes, and turned them out, naked and defenceless, to all the severi- 
ties of the season. The heavens themselves, as if conspiring against 
that unhappy people, were armed with cold and tempest unusual to 
the climate, and executed what the merciless sword had left un- 
finished. The saving of Dublin alone preserved in Ireland the remains 
of the English name, The number of those who perished by all these 
cruelties is variously estimated at from 40,000 to 200,000. The Eng- 
lish of the pale, or ancient English planters, who were all catholics, 
were probably uot at first in the secret, and pretended to blame the 
insurrection, and to detest the barbarity with which it was accom- 
panied. By their protestations and declarations they engaged the 
justices to supply them with arms, which they promised to employ 
in defence of the government; but in a little time the interests of 
religion were found more prevalent over them than regard and duty 
to their mother country. They chose lord Gormanstone their leader; 
and, joining the old Irish, rivalled them ‘in every act of violence 
towards the English protestants. 

§ 16. The king, to whom the Scots could grant no further aid than 
to despatch a small body to support the Scottish colonies in Ulster, 
sensible of his utter inability to subdue the Irish rebels, found him- 
self obliged, in this exigency, to have recourse to the English parlia- 
ment, and depend on their assistance for supply. The parliament 
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discovered, in every vote, the same dispositions in which they had 
separated; but the Irish rebellion had increased their animosity 
against the papists, and many believed, what the Irish rebels pleaded, 
that they had the king’s commission for all their acts of violence; 
but, though that is altogether incredible, it does not seem improbable 
that Charles had been privy to the design of seizing Dublin Castle, 
in order to procure the arms deposited there, with the view of re- 
organising the Irish army and using it against the parliament. The 
Commons assumed the whole management of Irish affairs ; but while 
they pretended’ the utmost zeal against the insurrection, they took no 
steps towards its suppression, but such as likewise tended to give 
them the superiority in those commotions which they foresaw must 
so soon be excited in England. They levied money under pretence 
of the Irish expedition, but reserved it for purposes which concerned 
them more nearly; they took arms from the king’s magazines, but 
still kept them, with a secret intention of employing them against 
himself. To vindicate their conduct and to show that their distrust 
of the king was well founded, the leaders of the popular party 
thought proper to frame a general REMONSTRANCE on the state of 
the nation. This memorable document was not addressed to the king, 
but was openly declared to be an appeal to the people. Whatever 
invidious, whatever suspicious, whatever tyrannical measure had 
been embraced by the king, from the commencement of his-reign, 
is insisted on with merciless rhetoric: the unsuccessful expeditions 
to Cadiz and the isle of Rhé; the sending of ships to France for 
the suppression of the Huguenots; the forced loans; the illegal 
confinement. of men for not obeying illegal commands; the violent 
dissolution of four parliaments; the arbitrary government which 
always succeeded; the questioning, fining, and imprisoning of 
members for their conduct in the House; the levying of taxes with- 
out consent of the Commons; the introducing of superstitious in- 
novations into the church, without authority of law; in short, 
everything which had given offence during the course of 15 years, 
from the accession of the king to the calling of the present parlia- 
ment. And all their grievances, they said, which amounted to no 
less than a total subversion of the constitution, proceeded entirely 
from the formed combination of a popish faction, who had ever 
swayed the king’s counsels, who had endeavoured, by an uninter- 
rupted effort, to introduce their superstition into England and Scot- 
land, and who had now at last excited an open and bloody rebellion 
in Ireland. But the opposition which the remonstrance met with 
in the House of Commons was great. For above 14 hours the 
debate was warmly managed, and the vote was at last carried by 
a small majority of 11 (Nov. 22). Some time after the remon- 
strance was ordered to be printed and published, without being 
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carried up to the House of Peers for their assent and concurrence.” 
In this memorable debate Hyde and Falkland, who had previously 
acted with the popular party, were the chief leaders in pee 
to the Remonstrance. be 

Every measure pursued by the Commons, and still more every 
attempt made by their partisans, was full of the most inveterate 
hatred against the hierarchy, and showed a determined resolution oi 
subverting the whole ecclesiastical establishment. The majority of the 
Peers, who had hitherto supported the Commons, now adhered to the 
king, though a few, as the earl of Northumberland, the earl of Essex, 
and lord Kimbolton (soon after earl of Manchester),. still took the 
popular side. The Commons professed to be alarmed for their per- 
sonal safety. The pulpits were called in aid, and resounded with the 
dangers which threatened religion, from the desperate attempts of 
papists and malignants. Multitudes flocked towards Westminster, 
insulted the prelates and such of the Lords as adhered to the crown, 
and threw out insolent menaces against Charles himself. Several 
reduced officers and young gentlemen of the inns of court, during 
this time of disorder and danger, offered their service to the king. 
Between them and the populace there passed frequent skirmishes, 
which ended not without bloodshed. By way of reproach, these 
contlemen gave the rabble the appellation of Roundheads, on account 
of the shor't-cropped hair which they wore ; the latter called the others 
Javaliers. And thus the nation, which was before sufficiently pro- 
vided with religious as well as civil causes of quarrel, was also sup- 
plied with party names, under which the factions might rally and 
signalise their mutual hatred. 

The bishops being prevented from attending parliament by the 
dangerous insults to which they were particularly exposed, drew up 
a protestation to the king and House of Lords, in which they pro 
tested against all laws, votes, and resolutions, as null and invalid, 
which should pass during the time of their constrained absence. The 
opportunity was seized with joy and triumph by the Commons, An 
impeachment of high treason was immediately sent up against the 
bishops, as endeavouring to subvert the fundamental laws, and to 
invalidate the authority of the legislature. They were, on the first 
demand, sequestered from parliament and committed to custody. 

§ 17. A few days after the king was betrayed into an indiscretion 
to which all the ensuing disorders and civil wars ought immediately 
and directly to be ascribed. .This was the impeachment of lord 
Kimbolton and the five members. On Jan. 3, 1642, Herbert, 
aiscrney=Eenetels appeared in the House of Peers, and in his ma- 


“® The best, and indeed the only full and 1mpartia!, account of the Remon- 
rence is given by Mr. Forster in his ‘ Historical and Biographical Fasays.’ 
‘vel i, London, 1858. 
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jesty’s name entered an accusation of high treason against lord 
Kimbolton and five members of the Commons—Hollis, sir Arthur 
Hazlerig, Hampden, Pym, and Strode. Men had not leisure to 
wonder at the indiscretion of this measure before a serjeant-at- 
arms, in the king’s name, demanded of the House of Commons 
the five members, and was sent back without any positive answer. 
Messengers were employed to search for them and arrest them. 
Their trunks, chambers, and studies were sealed and locked. ‘The © 
House voted all these acts of violence to be breaches of privilege, 
and commanded every one to defend the liberty of the members. 
The king, irritated by all this opposition, came next day in person 
to the House. He was accompanied by his ordinary retinue, to 
the number of above 200, armed as usual, some with halberts, some 
with walking-swords. The king left them at the door, and he 
himself advanced alone through the hall, while all the members rose 
to receive him. The speaker withdrew from his chair, and the king 
took possession of it. He then ina short speech demanded the accused 
members, who, having received private intelligence, had absented 
themselves, and he asked the speaker, who stood below, whether arfy 
of these persons were in the House? The speaker, falling on his knee, 
prudently replied, “I have, sir, neither eyes to see, nor tongue to 
speak, in this place, but as the House is pleased to direct me, whose 
servant I am; and I humbly ask pardon that I cannot give any other 
" answer to what your majesty is pleased to demand of me.” The 
King then said he observed the birds were flown; but he expected 
the House should send them to him, as they were guilty of foul 
treason, and he assured them that they should have a fair trial. The 
Commons were in the utmost disorder; and, when the king was de- 
parting, some members cried aloud, so as he might hear them, 
** Privilege! privilege!” And the House immediately adjourned 
till next day. By this act of violence the king alienated many who 
had begun to think more favourably of him. That evening the 
accused members, to show the greater apprehension, removed into 
the city, which was their fortress. The citizens were the whole 
night in arms. : 

Next morning Charles, attended only by three or four lords, went 
to Guildhall, and made a speech to the common council containing 
many gracious expressions ; but he departed without receiving the 
applause which he expected. In passing through the streets he heard 
the cry, ‘‘ Privilege of parliament! privilege of parliament!” re- 
sounding from all quarters. One of the populace, more insolent 
than the rest, drew nigh to his coach, and threw in a paper on which 
was written, “ To your tents, O Israel!” the words employed by the 
mutinous Israelites when they abandoned Rehoboam, their rash gig 
ill-counselled sovereign. 
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When the House of Commons met they affected the greatest dis- 
may ; and, adjourning themselves for some days, ordered a committee 
to sit in Merchant-Tailors’ hall in the city. The committee made an 
exact inquiry into all circumstances attending the king’s entry into 
the House; and an intention of offering violence to the parliament, 
and of murdering all who should make resistance, was inferred. 

The House again met, and, after confirming the votes of their com- 
mittee, instantly adjourned, as if exposed to the most imminent 
perils from the violence of their enemies. On the appointed day the 
accused members were conducted by water to the House. The river 
was covered with boats and other vessels laden with small pieces of 
ordnance, and prepared for fight; and on landing, the members were 
received by 4000 horsemen, who-had come up from Buckinghamshire 
to testify their devotion to Hampden. When the populace, by land 
and by water, passed Whitehall, they asked, with insulting shouts, 
*“ What has become of the king and his cavaliers? And whither are 
they fled?” For the king, apprehensive of danger from the enraged 
multitude, had retired to Hampton Court, deserted by all the world, 
and overwhelmed with gricf, shame, and remorse, for the fatal mea- 
sures into which he had been hurried. His distressed situation he 
could no longer ascribe to the rigours of destiny or the malignity of 
enemies: his own precipitancy and indiscretion must bear the blame 
of whatever disasters should henceforth befall him. 

By the flight, or terror, or despondency of the king’s party, an un- 
disputed majority remained everywhere to their opponents ; and the 
bill against the votes of the bishops in parliament, which had hitherto 
stopped with the Peers, now passed, and was presented for the royal 
assent. The king had attempted to proceed in his purpose of prose- 
cuting the five members; but found himself obliged first to abandon 
it, then to pardon the members, and finally to offer the House any 
reparation for the breach of privilege which he had committed. Peti- 
tions of the most threatening and seditious kind were presented to 
the Commons, among which were some signed by many thousands, 
from the apprentices, from the porters, and from deeayed tradesmen. 
The very women were seized with the same rage. A brewer's wife, 
followed by many thousands of her sex, brought a petition to the 
House, in which they expressed their terror of the papists and 
prelates, and the dread of like massacres, rapes, and outrages with: 
those which had been committed upon their sex in Ireland. The 
king’s authority was reduced to the lowest ebb. The queen too, 
being secretly threatened with an impeachment, and finding no re- 
source in her husband’s protection, was preparing to retire into 
Holland. | 

The Commons were now sensible that the sword alone could ;uard 
their acquired power. A large magazine of arms being placed ‘in the 
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town of Hull, they despatched thither sir John Hotham, a gentleman 
of considerable fortune in the neighbourhood, and of an ancient 
family; and they gave him the authority of governor. They sent 
orders to Goring, governor of Portsmouth, to obey no commands but 
such as he should receive from the parliament. They never ceased 
soliciting the king till he had bestowed the command of the Tower 
on sir John Conyers, in whom alone, they said, they could repose 
confidence ; and after making a fruitless attempt, in which the Peers 
refused their concurrence, to give public warning that the people 
should put themselves in a posture of defence against the enterprises 
of papists and other ill-affected persons, they now resolved to seize 
at once the whole power of the sword, and to confer it entirely 
on their own creatures and adherents, by means of the militia, <A 
bill was introduced and passed the two Houses, which restored to 
lieutenants of counties and their deputies the same powers of whicli 
the votes of the Commons had bereaved them at the begimning of this 
parliament ; but at the same time the names of all the lieutenants - 
were inserted in the Dill, and these consisted entirely of men in whom 
the parliament could confide ; and for their conduct they were ac- 
countable, by the express terms of the bill, not to the king, but to 
the parliament. 

When this demana was made, Charles was at Dover, attending the 
queen and the princess of Orange in their embarkation, He at first 
attempted to postpone and evade the bill; but the Commons pressed 
it upon him, and asserted that, unless he speedily complied with their 
demands, they should be constrained, for the safety of prince and 
people, to dispose of the militia by the authority of both Houses, and 
were resolved to do it accordingly ; and while they thus menaced the 
king with their power, they invited him to fix his residence at London. 
Charles replied by a remonstrance; and lest violence should be used 
to extort his consent to the militia-bill, he removed by slow journeys 
to York, taking with him the prince of Wales and the duke of York. 

§ 18. The king here found marks of attachment beyond what he 
had before expected. From all quarters of England the prime nobility 
end gentry, either personally or by messages and letters, expressed 
their duty towards him; and exhorted him to save himself and them 
from that ignominious slavery with which they were threatencd. 
Charles, finding himself supported by a considerable party in the 
kingdom, began to speak in a firmer tone, and persisted in refusing 
the bill; while the Commons proceeded to frame an ordinance, in 
which, by the authority of the two Houses, without the king’s con- 
sent, they named lieutenants for all the counties, and conferred on 
them the command of the whole military force, of all the guards, 
garrisons, and forts of the kingdom. Charles issued proclamations 
against this manifest usurpation; and the Commons, inventing a 
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distinction, hitherto nnheard of, between the office and the person 
of the king, proceeded to levy, in his name and by his authority, 
those very forces which they employed against him. 

Charles entertained hopes that, if he presented himself at Hull 
before the commencement of hostilities, Hotham, overawed by his 
presence, would admit him with his retinue, after which he might 
easily render himself master of the place; but the governor was on 
his guard. He shut the gates and refused to receive the king, who. 
desired leave to enter with 20 persons only. 

The county of York levied a guard for the king of 600 men,, which 
the two Houses immediately voted a breach of ‘the trust reposed in 
him by his people, pontrary to his oath, and tending to a dissolution 
of the government. The armies, which had been everywhere raised 
on pretence of the service in Ireland, were henceforth more openly 
enlisted by the parliament for their own purposes, and the command 
of them was given to the carl of Essex. In London no less than 
4000 men enlisted in one day. Within ten days vast quantities 
of plate were brought to their treasurers. Such zeal animated the 
partisans of the parliament, especially in the city! ‘The women gave 
up all the plate and ornaments of their houses, and even their silver 
thimbles and bodkins, in order to support the good cause against the 
malignants. On the other hand, the queen, by disposing of the crown 
jewels in Holland, had been enabled to purchase a cargo of arms and. 
ammunition. Part of these reached the king. 

The parliament now sent the conditions on which they were willing 
to come to an agreement, They required that no man should remain 
in the council who was not agreeable to parliament; that no deed of 
the king’s should have validity unless it passed the council, and was 
attested under their hand ; that all the officers of state and principal 
judges should be chosen with consent of parliament, and enjoy their 
offices for life; that none of the royal family should marry without 
consent of parliament or council; that the laws should be executed 
against catholics; that the votes of popish lords should be excluded ; 
that the reformation of the liturgy and church government should 
have place according to advice of parliament; that the ordinance 
with regard to the militia be submitted to; that the justice of par- 
liament pass upon all delinquents; that a general pardon be granted, 
with such exceptions as should be advised by parliament; that the 
forts and castles be disposed of by consent of parliament; and that 
ho peer be made but with consent of both Houses. War on any 
terms was esteemed, by the king and‘all his counsellors, preferable 
to so ignominious a peace. Collecting therefore some forces, Charles 
advanced southwards; and at Nottingham he erected his royal 
standard, the open signal of discord and civil war throughout the 
kingdom (Aug. 22, 1642). | 
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NOTES AND JLLUSTRATIONS. 


PETITION OF RIGHT. 
8 Can. I. c 1. 


The petition exhibited to his majesty 
by the lords spiritual and temporal, 
and commons, in this present parlia- 
ment assembled, concerning divers 
rigbts and liberties of the subjects, 
with the king’s majesty’s royal an- 
swer thereunto in full parliament. 
To the king’s most excellent majesty. 


HNumbly show unto our sovereign 
Jord the king, the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and commons, in parliament 
assembled, that whereas it is declared 
and enacted by a statute made in the 
time of the reign of king Edward I., 
commonly called Statutum de tallagio 
now concedendo, that no tallage or aid 
shall be laid or levied by the king or 
his heirs in this realm, without the 
good will and assent of the archbishops, 
bishops, earls, barons, knights, bur- 
gesses, and other the freemen of the 
commonalty of this realm; and by au- 
thority of parliament holden in the five- 
_and-twentieth year of the roign of king 
Edward III. it is declared and enacted, 
that from thenceforth no person should 
be compelled to make any loans to the 
king against his will, because such 
loans were against reason and the 
franchise of the land; and by other 
laws of this refMin it is provided that 
none should be charged by any charge 
or imposition called a benevolence, nor 
by such like charge; by which statutes 
before mentioned, and other the good 
laws and statutes of this realm, your 
subjects have inherited this freedom, 
that they should not be compelled to 
contribute to any tax, tallage, aid, or 
other like charge not set by common 
consent, in parliament. 

II. Yet nevertheless of late divers 
commissions directed to sundry com- 
missioners in several counties, with 
instructions, have issued; by means 
whereof your people have been in 
divers places assembled, and required 
to lend certain sums of money into 
your majesty, and many of them, upon 
their refusal so to do, have had an oath 
administered unto them not warrant- 
able by the laws or statutes of this 
realm, and have been constrained to 
become bound to make appearance and 


give utterance before your privy council 
and in other places, and others*®f.them 
have been therefore imprisoned, con- 
fined, and sundry other ways molested 
and disquieted ; and divers other charges 
have been laid and levied upon your 
people in several counties by lord lieu- 
tenants, deputy lieutenants, commis- 
sionérs for musters, justices of peace, 
and others, by command or direction 
from your majesty, or your privy coun- 
cil, agaist the laws and free customs 
of the realm. . 

III. And whereas aleo by the statute 
called ‘* The Great Charter of the Liber- 
ties of England,’’ it is declared aifd -en- 
acted, that no freeman may be takdA or 
imprisoned, or be disseised of -his free. 
hold or liberties, or his free cuétoms, or 
be outlawed or exiled, or in gay manner 
destroyed, but by the lawful jkdgment 
of his peers, or by the law of the land. 

IV. And in the cight-and-twentieth 
year of the reign of king Edward III. 
it was declared and enacted by authority 
of parliament, that no man, of what 
estate or condition that he be, should 
be put out of his land or tenements, nor 
taken, nor imprisoned, nor disherited, 
nor put to death without being brought 
to answer by due process of law. 

V. Nevertheless, against the tenor of 
the said statutes, and other the good 
laws and statutes of your realm to that 
end provided, divers of your subjects’ 
have of late been imprisoned without 
any cause showed; and when for their 
deliverance they were brought before 
your justices by your majesty’s writs of 
habeas corpus, there to undergo and 
receive as the court should order, and 
their keepers commanded to certify the 
causes of their detainer, no cause was 
certified, but that they were detained 
by your majesty’s special command, 
signified by the lords of your privy 
council, and yet were returned back to 
several prisons, witheut being charged 
with anything to which they might 
make answer according to the law. 

VI. And whereas of late great com- 
panies of soldiers and mariners have 
been dispersed into divers counties of 
the realm, and the inhabitants against 
their wills have been compelled to re- 
ceive them into their houses, and thare 
to suffer them to sojourn, against the 
laws and customs of this realm, and to 
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the great grievance and vexation of the 
people, 

VII. And whereas also by authority 
of parliament, in the five-and-twentieth 
year“of the reign of king Edward.JII., 
it is declared and enacted, that mno:man 
should be forejudged of life or limb 
against the form of the Great Charter 
and the law of the land; and by the 
said Great Charter, und other the laws 
and statutes of this your realm, no man 
ought to be adjudged to death but by 
the laws established in this your realm, 
either by the.customs of the same realm, 
or by acts of parliament: and whereas 
no offender of what kind soever is 
exempted from the proceedings to be 
used, and punishments to be inflicted 
by ‘the laws and statutes of this your 
realm ; nevertheless of late time divers 
comunission.s under your majesty’s great 
seal have issued forth, by which certain 
persons have been assigned and ap- 
pointed commissioners with power and 
authority to proceed within the land, 
according to the justice of martial law, 
against such soldiers or mariners, or 
other dissolute persons joining with 


them, as should commit any murder, | 


robbery, felony, mutiny, or other out- 
rage or misdemeanor whatsoever, and 
by such summary course and order as 
is agreeable to martial law, and as is 
used in armies in time of war, to pro- 
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punishable only by martial law, and by 
authority of such commissions as afore. 
said; which commissions, and all other 
of like nature, are wholly and directly 
contrary to the said laws and statutes 
of this your realm. 

X. They do therefore humbly pray 
your most excellent majesty, that nu 
man hereafter be compelled to make on 
yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, 
or such like charge, without common 
consent by act of parliament; and that 
none be called to make answer, or to 
take such oath, or to give attendance, 
or be confined, or otherwise molested 
or disquieted concerning the same, or 
for refusal thereof; and that no free- 
man, in any such manner as is before 
mentioned, be imprisoned or detained ; 
and that your majesty would be pleased 
to remove the said soldiers and ma- 
riners, and that your people may not 
be so burthened in time to come; and 
that the aforesaid commissions, for 
proceeding by martial law, may be re- 
voked and annulled; and that hereafter 
no commissions of like nature may issue 
forth to any person or persons whatso- 
ever to be executed as aforesaid, lest 
vy colour of them any of your majesty’s 
subjects be destroyed or put to death 
contrary to the laws and franchise of 
the land. 

XI. All which they most humbly 


ceed to the trial and condemnation of | pray of your most excellent majesty as 
such offenders, and them to cause to be | their rights and liberties, according to 


executed and put to death according to 
the law martial. 

VIII. By pretext whereof some of 
your majesty’s subjects have been by 
some of the said commissioners put to 
death, when and where, if by the Jaws 
and statutes of the land they had de- 
served death, by the same laws and 
statutes also* they might, and by no 
other ought to have been judged and 
executed : 

IX. And also sundry grievous offend- 
ers, by colour thereof claiming an ex- 
emption, have escaped the punishments 
due to them by the laws and statutes 
of this your realm, by reason that divers 
of your officers and ministers of justice 
have unjustly refused or forborne to 
proceed against such offenders according 
to the same laws and statutes, upon pre- 
tence that the said offenders were 


the laws and statutes of this realm ; 
and that your thajesty would also 
vouchsafe to declare, that the awards, 
doings, and proceedings, to the preju- 
dice of your people in any of the pre- 
mises, shall not be drawn hereafter into 
consequence or example; and that your 
majesty would be also graciously pleased, 
for the further comfort and safety of 
your people, to declare your royal will 
and pleasure, that in the things afore- 
said all your officers and ministers shall 
serve you according to the laws and 
statutes of this realm, as they tender 
the honour of your majesty, and the 
prosperity of this kingdom. 

Qué quidem petitione lecté et plenius 
tntellecté per dictum dominum regem 
taliter est responsum in pleno parlia- 
mento, viz. Soit droit fait comme est 
desiré. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


CHARLES I. CONTINUED. FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CIVIL 
WAB TO THE TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF THE KING. 


A.D. 1642-1649. 


§ 1. Commencement of the civil war, State of the kingdom. § 2. Battle of 
Edgehill. Negociation at Oxford. § 3. Campaign of 1643. Death of 
Hampden. Siege of Gloucester. Waller's plot. Battle of Newbury. 
Actions in the north. § 4. Proceedings in Scotland. The‘solemn league 
and covenant. Troops sent from Ireland. § 5. Parliaments at West- 
minster and Oxford. Campaign of 1644. Battle of Marston Moor. 
Second battle of Newbury. § 6. Independents and Presbyterians. Crom- 
well accuses the earl of Manchester. The self-denying ordinance. § 7. 
Execution of Laud. § 8. Campaign of 1645. Montrose’s victories. The 
“‘new model.” Battle of Naseby. Surrender of Bristol and other places. 
§ 9. Negociations with the Parliament. Glamorgan’s commission in Ireland. 
The king tlies to the Scottish camp. He is delivered up by the Scots. 
§ 10. Mutiny of the army. The king seized by Joyce. § 11. The army 
subdue the Parliament. The king flies to the Isle of Wight. § 12. Crom- 
well restores the discipline of the army. Deliberations respecting the king 
§ 13. Displeasure of the Scots. Commotions in England. Treaty of New- 
_port. Civil wars. § 14. Pride’s “purge.” Trial of the king. § 15. 
Execution and character of the king. 


§ 1. WHEN two names so sacred in the English constitution as those 
of Kina and PagLiaMENT were placed in opposition, no wonder the 
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people were divided in their choice, and were agitated with the most 
violent animosities and factions. The nobility, and more consider- 
able gentry, dreading a total confusion of rank from the fury of the 
populace, enlisted themselves in defence of the monarch, from whom 
_ they received, and to whom they communicated, their lustre. ‘Ihe 
city of London, on the other hand, and most of the great corpora. 
tions, took part with the parliament, and adopted with zeal those 
‘democratical principles on which the pretensions of that assembly 
were founded. The devotees of presbytery became of course zealous 
partisans of the parliament; the friends of the episcopal church 
valued themselves on defending the rights of monarchy ; but though 
the concurrence of the church undoubtedly increased the king’s ad- 
herents, it may safely be affirmed that the high monarchical doe- 
tries, so much inculcated by the clergy, had never done him any 
real service. The bulk of that generous train of nobility and gentry 
who now attended the king in his distresses breathed the spirit of 
liberty, as well as of loyalty; and in the hopes alone of his sub- 
mitting to a legal and limited government were they willing, in his 
defence, to sacrifice their lives and fortunes; and all those who 
aspired to nothing but an easy enjoyment of life, amidst the jovial 
entertainment and social intercourse of their companions, flocked to 
the king’s standard, where they breathed a freer air, and were ex- 
empted from that rigid preciseness and mclancholy austerity which 
reigned among the parliamentary party. On the whole, however, 
the torrent of general affection ran to the parliament. The neigh- 
bouring states of Europe, being engaged in violent wars, little inte- 
rested themselves in these civil commotions; and this island enjoyed 
the singular advantage (for such it surely was) of fighting out its 
own quarrels without the interposition of foreigners, The king's 
condition, when he appeared at Nottingham, was not very encou- 
raging to his party. His artillery, though far from numerous, had 
been left at York for want of horses to transport it. Besides the 
trained hands of the county, raised by sir John Digby, the sheriff, 
he had not got together above 300 infantry. His cavalry, in which 
consisted his chief strength, exceeded not 800, and were very ill pro- 
vided with arms. The forces of the parliament lay at Northampton, 
within a few days’ march of him; and consisted of above 6000 men, 
well armed and well appointed. Had these troops advanced upon 
him, they must soon have dissipated the small force which he had 
assembled, and perhaps for ever prevented his collecting an army ; 
but the earl of Essex, the parliamentary general, had not yet received 
any orders from his masters, In this situation, by the unanimous 
desire of Charles’s counsellors, the earl of Southampton, with sir 
John Colepeper and sir William Uvedale, was despafthed to London 
with offers of a treaty. Both Houses replied that they could admit 
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of no treaty with the king till he took down his standard, and 
recalled his proclamations, in which the parliament supposed them- 
selves to be declared traitors. .A second attempt at negeciation had. 
nc better success. | . 

The -courage of the parliament was increased’ both by their great 
superiority of force and by two recent events which had happened in 
their favour. They had obtained possession of Portsmouth, the best 
fortified town in the kingdom, through the negligence of Goring, the 
governor (Sept. 20); and the marquis of Hertford, a nobleman of 
the greatest quality and character in the kingdom, who had drawn 
together some appearance of an army in Somersetshire, had been 
obliged to retire into Wales on the approach of the earl of Bedford: 
with the parliamentary forces. All the dispersed bodies of the par- 
liamentary army were now ordered to march to Northampton: and 
the earl of Essex, who had joined them, found the whole amount to 
15,000 men. The king, sensible that he had no army which could 
cope with so formidable a force, thought it prudent to retire to Derby, 
and thence to Shrewsbury. At Wellington, a day’s march from 
Shrewsbury, he made a solemn declaration before his army, in 
which he promised to maintain the protestant religion, to observe 
the laws, and to uphold the just privileges and freedom of par- 
liament. On the appearance of commotions in England, the princes 
Rupert and Maurice, sons of the unfortunate palatine, had offered 
their service to the king; and the former at that time commanded 
a body of horse which had been sent to Worcester in order to watch 
the motions of Essex. Here prince Rupert began the civil wars by 
routing a body of cavalry near that city. The rencounter, though. 
in itself of small importance, mightily raised the reputation of the 
royalists, and acquired fur prince Rupert the character of prompti- 
tude and courage, qualities which he eminently displayed during: 
the whole course of the war. 

The king, on mustering his army, found it amount to 10,000 men. 
The earl of Lindsay, who in his youth had sought experience of 
military service in the Low Countries, was general; prince Rupert 
commanded the horse, sir Jacob Astley the foot, sir Arthur Aston 
the dragoons, sir John Heydon the artillery. 

§ 2. With this army the king left Shrewsbury, and directed his 
march towards the capital, with the intention of bringing on an 
action. He fell in with the parliamentary forces at Edgehill, near 
Kineton, in the county of Warwick (Oct. 23, 1642). Though the 
day was far advanced, the king resolved upon the attack. After a 
desperate struggle, in which great mistakes were committed on both 
sides, the battle ended without either party obtaining any decisive 
advantage. All night the two armies lay under arms, and next 
morning found themselves in sight of each other. General, as well 
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as soldier, on both sides, seemed averse to renew the battle. Essex 
first drew off, and retired to Warwick. The king returned to his 
former quarters. About ]200 men are said to have fallen; and 
the loss of the. two. drmies, as far as we can judge by the opposite 
accounts, was nearly equal, Lindsay, the general, was mortally 
wounded and taken prisoner, 

‘he king, except the taking of Banbury a few days after, iad few 
marks of victory to boast of. ‘He continued his march, and took pos- 
session of Oxford, the only town in his dominions which was alto- 
vether at his devotion, Hence he proceeded to Reading, of which 
Martin was appointed governor by the parliament, Both governor 
and garrison were seized with panic, and fled with precipitation to 
London, The parliament, alarmed at the near approach of the royal 
army, while their own forces lay at a distance, voted an address for 
a treaty; and the king named Windsor as the place of conference. 
Meanwhile Essex, advancing by hasty marches, had arrived at 
London; but neither the presence of his army, nor the precarious 
hope of a treaty, retarded the king’s approaches. Charles attacked at 
Brentford three regiments quartered there, and after a sharp action 
beat them from that village, and took about 500 prisoners (Nov. 12), 
The city trained-bands joined the army under Essex, which now 
amounted to above 24,000 men, and was much superior to that of the 
king. After both armies had faced each other for some time, Char les 
drew off and retired to Reading, and thence to Oxford. 

During the winter negociations for a treaty were continued at 
Oxford. ‘The king insisted on the re-establishment of the crown in 
its legal powers, and on the restoration of his constitutional prero- 
gative. The parliament required, besides other concessions, that the 
king should abolish episcopacy, and acquiesce in their settlement of 
the militia. . But the conferences went no further than the first de- 
mand on each side. ‘lhe parliament, finding that there was no 
likelihood of coming to any, agreement, suddenly recalled their com- 
inissioners. 

§ 3. The campaign of 1643 was opened by the taking of Reading 
by the earl of Essex (April 27). In the north, where ‘lord Fair fax 
commanded for the parliament, and the earl of Newcastle for the king, 
the latter nobleman united in a league for Charles the counties of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and the bishopric, took 
possession of York, and established the king’s authority in all the 
northern provinces. In the south and west sir William Waller, 
who now began to distinguish himself among the generals of the 
parliament, took Winchester, Chichester, Hereford, and Tewkesbury ; 
but, on the other hand, all Cornwall was reduced by Sir Ralph 
Hopton to peace and to obedience under theking. 

Essex. finding that hia army fell continnally to wecay after the 
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siege of Reading, was resolved to remain upon the defensive; and the 
weakness of the king, and his want of all military stores, had also 
restrained the activity of the royal army. No action had happened 
in that part of England, except one skirmish at Chalgrove field in 
Oxfordshire, which of itself was of no great consequence, and was 
rendered memorable only by the death of the famous Hampden. He 
was seen riding off the field before the action was finished, his head 
hanging down, and his hands leaning upon his horse’s neck, He was 
shot in the shoulder with a brace of bullets, and the bone broken ; 
and some days after he died, in exquisite pain, of his wound (June 
24); nor could his whole party, had their army met with a total 
overthrow, have been struck with greater consternation, The 
king himself so highly valued him, that, either from generosity or 
policy, he intended to have: sent him his own surgeon to assist at 
his cure. 

The west now became the principal scene of action. The king 
sent thither the marquis of Hertford and prince Maurice, with a rein- 
forcement of cavalry, who, having joined the Cornish army, soon 
overran the county of Devon, and, advancing into that of Somerset, 
began to reduce it to obedience. On the other hand, the parliament 
having supplied sir William Waller with a complete army, despatched 
him westwards, After some skirmishes, a pitched battle was fought 
at Lansdown, near Bath (July 5), with great loss on both sides, but 
without any decisive event; and shortly after another near Devizes 
(July 13), in which Waller was completely defeated, and forced to 
retire to Bristol. This city surrendered to prince Rupert a few days 
afterwards (July 27); and Charles having now joined the army in , 
the west, Gloucester was invested on the 10th of August. © 

The rapid progress of the royalists threatened the parliament with 
immediate subjection; the factions and discontents among themselves, 
in the city, and throughout the neighbouring counties, prognosticated 
some dangerous division or insurrection, In the beginning of this 
summer a conspiracy had been discovered to oblige the parliament to 
accept of reasonable conditions, and restore peace to the nation. 
Edmund Waller, the celebrated poet, and a member of the House of 
Commons, was at the head of it, with Tomkins his brother-in-law, 
and Chaloner his friend. Being seized, and tried by a court-martial, 
they were all three condemned, and the two latter executed on gibbete 
erected before their own doors. Waller saved his life only by his 
abject and almost frantic snbmission, but was fined 10,0001. | 

The news of the siege of Gloucester renewed the cry for peace, and 
the parliament seemed disposed to consent to more moderate terms ; 
but the zealous puritans redoubled their efforts, and the parliament 
was persuaded to make preparations for the relief of this city. Essex, 
carrying with him a well-appointed army of 14,000 men, took the 
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road of Bedford and Leicester; and on his approach to Gloucester 
the king was obliged to raise the siege. But being deficient in 
cavalry, Essex would willingly have avoided an engagement, and 
therefore proceeded towards London; but when he reached New- 
bury in Berkshire, he was surprised to find that the king, by hasty 
marches, had arrived before him. An action was now unavoidable, 
and was fought on both sides with desperate valour and a steady 
bravery (Sept. 20). The militia of London especially, though utterly 
unacquainted with action, equalled on this occasion what vould be 
expected from the most veteran forces. While the armies were en- 
gaged with the utmost ardour, night put an end to the action, and 
left the victory undecided. Next morning Essex proceeded on his 
march, and reached London in safety. In the battle of Newbury 
fell, among others on the king’s side, lord Falkland, secretary of state. 
Falkland had at first stood foremost in all attacks on the high prero- 
gatives of the crown, and displayed that masculine eloquence and un- 
daunted love of liberty which, from his intimate acquaintance with 
the sublime spirits of antiquity, he had greedily imbibed; but when 
civil convulsions proceeded to extremities, and it became requisite 
for him to choose his side, he embraced the defence of those limited 
powers which remained to monarchy, and which he deemed neces- 
sary for the support of the English constitution, From the com- 
mencement of the war his natural cheerfulness and vivacity became 
clouded ; and among his intimate friends, often, after a deep silence 
and frequent sighs, he would with a sad accent reiterate the word 
‘“‘ Peace.” On the morning of the battle he had observed, “I am 
weary of the times, and foresee much misery to my country; but 
believe that I shall be out of it ere night.” The loss sustained on 
both sides in the battle of Newbury, and the advanced season, obliged 
the armies to retire into winter quarters. 

In the north, during the suminer, appeared two men on whom the 
event of the war finally depended, and who began about this time to 
be remarked for their valour and military conduct, These were sir 
Thomas Fairfax, son of the lord of that name, and Oliver Cromwell, 
son of a gentleman of Huntingdon. The former gained a consider- 
able advantage at Wakefield over a detachment of royalists; the 
latter obtained a victory at Gainsborough over a party commanded 
by the gallant Cavendish, who perished in the action ; but both these 
defeats of the royalists were more than sufficiently compensated by 
the total rout of lord Fairfax at Atherton Moor, near Bradford, and 
the dispersion of his army. After this victory the marquis of New- 
castle, with an army of 15,000 men, sat down before Hull, but was 
ultimately obliged to abandon the siege. Hotham was no longer 
governor of this place. That gentleman and his son, being detected 
in &@ conspiracy to deliver it to Newcastle, were arrested and sent 
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prisoners to London, where, without any regard to their cHne 
services, they were executed. 

§ 4, While the military enterprises were carried on with vigour in 
England, and the event became every day more doubtful, both parties 
cast their eye towards the neighbouring kingdoms. The parliament 
had recourse to Scotland, the king to Ireland. The Scots beheld 
with the utmost impatience a scene of action of which they could 
not deem themselves indifferent spectators. ‘The struggle in Eng- 
land was the topic of every conversation among them; and the 
famous curse of Meroz, that curse so solemnly denounced and reite- 
rated against neutrality and moderation, resounded from all quarters. 
Charles having refused to assemble a Scottish parliament, the con- 
servators of the peace, an office newly erected in Scotland, resolved 
to summon, in the king’s name, but by their own authority, a con- 
vention of states, an assembly which, though it meets with less 
solemnity, has the same authority as a parliament in raising money 
and levying forces. The English parliament, which was at that 
time fallen into great distress by the progress of the royal arms, 
gladly sent to Edinburgh commissioners with ample powers to treat 
of a nearer union and confederacy with the Scottish nation. In this 
negotiation the man chiefly trusted was Vane, who in eloquence, 
address, capacity, as well as in art and dissimulation, was not sur- 
passed. by any one, even during that age so famous for active talents. 
By his persuasion was framed at Edinburgh that soLEMN LEAGUK 
AND COVENANT which effaced all former protestations and vows 
taken in both kingdoms, and long maintained its credit and autho- 
rity. In this covenant the subscribers, besides engaging mutually to 
defend one another against all opponents, bound themselves to en- 
deavour, without respect of persons, the extirpation of popery and 
prelacy, superstition, heresy, schism, and profaneness; to maintain 
the rights and privileges of parliaments, together with the king’s 
authority ; and to discover and bring to justice all incendiaries and 
malignants. The English parliament, having first subscribed it 
themselves, ordered it to be received by all who lived under their 
authority (Sept. 25); and the Scots, having received 100,000/. from 
England, and having added to their other forces thé troops which 
they had recalled from Ireland, were ready about the end of the year 
to enter England, under the command of their old general the ear] of 
Leven, with an army of above 20,000 men. 

The king, foreseeing this tempest which was gathering upon him, 
cast his eye towards Ireland. ‘The army in that country, by rein- 
forcements from England and Scotland, now amounted to 50,000 
men, The justicee and council of Ireland had been engaged, chiefly 
by the interest and authority of Ormond, the commander-in-chief, to 
support the king’s cause; and a committce of the English House of 
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Commons, which had been sent over to Ireland in order to conduct 
the affairs of that kingdom, had been excluded the council. Ormond 
now sent over to England considerable bodies of troops, most of 
which continued in the king’s service ;. but a small part, having im- 
bibed in Ireland a strong animosity against. the catholics, and hearing 
the king’s party universally reproached with popery, soon after de- 
serted to the parliament. | 

§ 5. The king, that he might make preparations during winter for 
the ensuing campaign, summoned to Oxford all the members of either 
House who adhered to his interests; and endeavoured to avail him- 
self of the name of parliament, so passionately cherished by the Eng- 
lish nation, The House of Peers was pretty full, and contained more 
members than that which sat at Westminster. ‘The House of Com- 
mons amounted not to above half of the other House of Commons 
‘he parliament at Westminster having voted an excise on beer, wine, 
aud other commoditieg :those at Oxford imitated the example, and 
conferred that revenue on the king. ‘This impost had been hitherto 
unknown in England, This winter the famous Pym died, a man as 
much hated by one party as respected by the other. He had been so 
little studious of improving his private fortune in those civil wars of 
which he had been one principal author, that the parliament thought 
themselves obliged, from gratitude, to pay the debts which he had 
contracted, The military operations were carried on with vigour in 
several places, notwithstanding the severity of the season. The forces 
brought from Ireland were landed at Mostyn in North Wales, and re- 
duced Cheshire; but Fairfax, by an unexpected attack, defeated and 
captured a great part of them at Nantwich (Jan. 25, 1644), and the 
parliamentary party revived in those north-west counties of England. 
‘The invasion from Scotland was attended with consequences of much 
greater importance. The marquis of Newcastle at first succeeded in 
keeping the Scots at bay; but sir Thomas Fairfax, returning from 
Cheshire with his victorious forces, routed colonel Bellasis and a con- 
siderable body of troops at Selby in Yorkshire. Afraid of being en- 
closed between two armies, the marquis of Newcastle, the commander 
of the royal forces in the north, retreated; and Leven having joined 
lord Fairfax, they sat down before York, to which the army of the roy- 
alists had retired. On the whole the winter campaign had been unfa- 
vourable to the king in all quarters. On theapproach of summer the 
earl of Manchester, having taken Lincoln, united his army to that of 
Leven and Fairfax ; and York was now closely besieged by their com- 
bined forces. That town, though vigorously defended by Newcastle, 
was reduced to extremity, when on a sudden prince Rupert advanced 
to-its relief with an army of 20,000 men. The Scottish and parlia- 
mentary generals raised the siege, and, drawing up on Marston Moor, 
purposed to give battle to the royalists, Prince Rupert approached 
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the town by another quarter, and, interposing the river Ouse between 
him and the enemy, safely joined his forces to those of Newcastle. 
The marquis endeavoured to persuade him not to hazard an engage- 
ment; but.the prince, having positive orders from the king, immedi- 
ately issued orders for battle, and led out the army to Marston Moor 
(July 2). Prince Rupert, who commanded the right wing of the 
royalists, was opposed to Cromwell, who conducted the choice troops 
of the parliament, inured to danger, animated by zeal, and confirmed 
by the most rigid discipline. After a sharp combat the cavalry of 
the royalists gave way; and such of the infantry as stood next them 
were likewise borne down and put to flight, Newcastle’s regiment 
alone, resolute to conquer or to perish, obstinately kept their ground, 
and maintained, by their dead bodies, the same order in which they 
had at first been ranged. Lucas, wlio commanded the royalists on 
the other wing, made a furious attack on the parliamentary cavalry, 
threw them into disorder, pushed them upon their own infantry, and 
put that whole wing to rout. When ready to seize on their carriages 
and baggage, he perceived Cromwell, who was now returned from 
pursuit of the other wing. Both sides were not a little surprised to 
find that they must again renew the combat for that victory which 
each of them thought they had already obtained. The front of the 
battle was now exactly counterchanged, and each army occupied the 
ground which had been possessed by the enemy at the beginning of 
the day. ‘This second battle was equally furious and desperate with 
the first; but after the utmost efforts of courage by both parties, 
victory wholly turned to the side of the parliament. The prince’s 
train of artillery was taken, and his whole army driven off the field 
of battle. 

This event was in itself a mighty blow to the king, but proved 
more fatal in its consequences. ‘The marquis of Newcastle, either 
disgusted with the rejection of his advice, or despairing of the king’s 
cause, went to Scarborough, where he found a vessel which carried 
him beyond sea, During the ensuing years, till the Restoration, he 
lived abroad in great necessity, and saw with indifference his opulent 
fortune sequestered by those who assumed the government of Eng- 
land. Prince Rupert, with equal precipitation, drew off the. remains 
of his army, and retired into Lancashire. York surrendered a few 
days afterwards; and Fairfax, remaining in the city, established 
his government in that whole county. The town of Newcastle was 
taken by the Scottish army on October 29, 

While these events passed in the north, the king’s affairs in the 
south were conducted with more success and greater abilities. Ruth- 
ven, a Scotchman who had bcen created earl of Brentford, acted 
under the king as general. Waller was routed by the royalists at 
Cropredy-bridge, near Daventry (June 29), and pursued with con- 
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siderable loss. Stunned and disheartened with this blow, his army 
decayed and melted away by desertion; and the king thought he 
might safely leave it, and march westward against Essex. That 
general, having retreated into Cornwall, and being surrounded on all 
sides by the royalists, escaped in a boat to Plymouth. Balfour with 
his horse passed the king’s outposts in a thick mist, and got safely 
to the garrisons of his own party ; but the foot under Skippon were 
obliged to surrender their arms, artillery, baggage, and ammunition. 
The parliament, however, soon collected another army, which they 
placed under the command of the earl of Manchester, who gaineu a 
_ victory, though not of a very decisive kind, over Charles at New- 
vury (Oct. 27), and compelled him to retire to Oxford. 

§ 6. During these operations, contests had arisen among the par- 
liamentary generals, which were renewed in London during the 
winter season. There had long prevailed in the parliamentary party 
a secret distinction which now began to discover itself with high 
contest and animosity. The INDEPENDENTs, who had at first taken 
shelter and concealed themselves under the wings of the Pressy- 
TERIANS, now evidently appeared a distinct party, and betrayed very 
different views and pretensions. The independents rejected all eccle- 
siastical establishments, and would admit of no spiritual courts, no 
government among pastors, no interposition of the magistrate in reli- 
vious concerns, no fixed encouragement annexed to any system of 
doctrines or opinions, According to their principles, each congrega- 
tion, united voluntarily and by spiritual ties, composed within itself 
a separate church, and exercised a jurisdiction, but one destitute of 
temporal sanctions, over its own pastor and its own members. Of all; 
Christian sects this was the first which, during its prosperity as well 
as its adversity, always adopted the principle of toleration. Popery 
and prelacy alone, whose genius seemed to tend towards superstition, © 
were treated by the independents with rigour. The political system 
of the independents kept pace with their religious. They aspired to 
a total abolition of the monarchy, and even of the aristocracy; and 
projected an entire equality of rank and order in a republic quite free 
and independent. In consequence of this scheme they were declared 
enemies to all proposals for peace, except on such terms as they knew 
it was impossible to obtain ; and they adhered to that maxim, which 
is in the main prudent and political, that whoever draws the sword 
against his sovereign should throw away the scabbard. Sir Harry 
Vane, Oliver Cromwell, Nathaniel Fiennes, and Oliver St. John, the 
solicitor-general, were regarded as the leaders of the independents. 
In the parliament a considerable majority, and a much greater in the 
nation, were attached to the presbyterian party ; and it was only by 
cunning and deceit at first, and afterwards by military violence, that 
the independents could entertain any hopes of suocess. 
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_ Cromwell, in the public debates, accused the earl of. Manchester of 
having wilfully neglected at Dennington castle, after Charles's. re« 
treat from Newbury, a favourable opportunity of finishing the war 
by refusing him permission to charge the king’s army in their retreat. 
Manchester, by way of recrimination, informed the parliament that 
at another time, Cromwell having proposed some scheme to which it 
‘seemed improbable that parliament would agree, he insisted and said, 
‘‘ My lord, if you will stick firm to honest men, you shall find your- 
self at the head of an army which shall give law. both to king and 
parliament.” So full indeed was Cromwell of these republican pro- 
jects, that, notwithstanding his habits of profound dissimulation, he — 
could not so carefully guard his expressions but that sometimes his 
favourite notions would escape him. Cromwell was persuaded that 
the only mode of carrying them out was by remodelling the army, 
but how to effect this project was the difficulty. The authority as 
well as merits of Essex were very great with the parliament. Man- 
chester, Warwick, and the other commanders, had likewise great 
credit with the public ; nor were there any hopes of prevailing over 
them but by laying the plan of an oblique and artificial attack which 
would conceal the real purpose of their antagonists. Accordingly, 
at the instance of Cromwell, a committee was chosen to frame what 
was called the ‘ Self-denying Ordinance,’ by which the members of 
both Houses were excluded from all civil and military employments, 
except a few offices which were specified. After great debate it 
passed the House of Commons; the Peers, though the scheme was in 
part levelled against their order, and though they even ventured once 
to reject it,durst not persevere in their opposition. ‘The ordinance 
therefore having passed both Houses (April 3, 1645), Essex, War- 
wick, Manchester, Denbigh, Waller, Brereton, and many others, re- 
signed their commands, and received the thanks of parliament for 
their good services. A pension of 10,0002. a-year was settled on 
Essex. 

It was agreed to recruit the army to 22,000 men, and sir Thomas 
Fairfax was appointed general. It is remarkable that his commission 
did not run, like that of Essex, in the name of the king and parlia- 
ment, but in that of the parliament alone ; and the article concerning 
the safety of the king’s person was omitted. Cromwell, being a 
member of the lower House, should have been discarded with the 
others; but he was saved by that political craft in which he was so 
eminent. At the time when the other officers resigned their com- 
rnissions, care was taken that he should be sent into the west with a 
body of horse; and shortly afterwards, at the earnest entreaty of 
Fairfax, who represented his services as indispensable, his commission 
was renewed for a short period, and ultimately for the whole campaign. 
Thus the independents, though the minority, prevailed by art and 
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cunning over the presbyterians, and bestowed the whole military au: 
thority, in appearance, upon Fairfax—in reality upon Cromwell. 
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Nevertheless a conference between the king and the parliament 
was opened at Uxbridge, June 80, 1645. The subjects of debate 
were the three important articles, religion, the militia, and Ireland ; 
but it was soon found impracticable to come to any agreement with 
regard to any of them. In the summer of 1643 an assembly at 
Westminster, consisting of 121 divines and 30 laymen, had altered 
the Thirty-nine Articles ; and instead of the liturgy had established 
a new directory for worship, by which, suitably to the spirit of 
the puritans, the utmost liberty, both in praying and preaching, 
was granted to the public teachers. By the solemn league and 
covenant episcopacy was abjured as destructive of all true piety ; 
and the king’s commissioners were not therefore surprised to find the. 
establishment of presbytery and the directory positively demanded, 
together with the subscription of the covenant both by the king and 
kingdom. But Charles, though willing to make some concessions, 
was not disposed to go such lengths; and as the parliament would 
abate nothing, the negotiations on this head fell to the ground. Still 
less could parties now in a state of open warfare agree upon a 
militia bill, by which the power of the sword must necessarily have 
been transferred to one of them. 

§ 7. A little before the enactment of the Self-denying Ordinance, 
archbishop Laud, the most favourite minister of the king, was brought 
to the scaffold. From the time that Laud had been committed, the 
House of Commons, engaged in enterprises of greater moment, had 
found no leisure to finish his impeachment; but they now resolved 
to gratify their vengeance in the punishment of this prelate. He 
was accused of high treason in endeavouring to subvert the funda- 
mental laws, and of other high crimes and misdemeanours. After a 
long triai, and the examination of above 150 witnesses, whose evi- 
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dence, however, the Commons had not hvard, they found so little 
likelihood of obtaining a judicial sentence against him that they were 
obliged to have recourse to their legislative authority, and to pass an 
ordinance for taking away the life of this aged prelate. Notwith- 
standing the low condition into which the House of Peers was fallen, 
there appeared some intention of rejecting this ordinance; and the 
popular leaders were again obliged to apply to the multitude, and to 
extinguish, by threats of new tumults, the small remains of liberty 
possessed by the upper House. Seven peers alone voted in this im- 
portant question ; the rest, either from shame or fear, took care to 
absent themselves, Laud, who had behaved during his trial with the 
spirit and vigour of genius, sunk not under the horrors of his exe- 
cution ; but though he had usually professed himself apprehensive of 
a violent death, he found all his fears to be dissipated before that 
superior courage by which he was animated. ‘No one,” said he, 
“can be more willing to send me out of life than I am desirous to 
go.” He quietly laid his head on the block, and it was severed from 
the body at one blow (Jan. 10, 1645). Sincere he undoubtedly was, 
and, however misguided, actuated by pious motives in all his pur- 
suits; and it is to be regretted that he had not entertaincd more 
enlarged views, and embraced principles more favourable to the 
general happiness of society. 

§ 8. While the king’s affairs declined in England, the numerous 
victories of the earl of Montrose in Scotland seemed to promise him 
a more prosperous issue of the quarrel. ‘That young nobleman had 
entirely devoted himself to the king's service, and with the aid of a 
few adherents, and a small body of troojs brought over from Ireland, 
achieved on a small scale a series of brilliant victories over the cove- 
nanters in the north of Scotland. Meanwhile in England, Fairfax, 
or, more properly speaking, Cromwell, under his name, introduced at 
last the new model into the army. From the same men new regi- 
ments and new companies were formed, different officers appointed, 
and the whole military force put into such hands as the independents 
could rely on. At the same time a new and more exact plan of disci- 
pline was introduced. Never surely was a more singular army 
assembled. ‘To the greater number of the regiments chaplains were 
not appointed ; the officers assumed the spiritual duty, and united it 
with their military functions. ‘The private soldiers, seized with the 
same spirit, employed their vacant hours in prayer, in perusing the 
Holy Scriptures, and in spiritual conferences, where they compared 
the progress of their souls in grace, and mutually stimulated each 
other to further advances in the great work of their salvation. When 
they were marching to battle the whole field resounded as well with 
psalms and spiritual songs adapted to the occasion as with the in- 
struments of military music; and every man endeavoured to drown 
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the sense of present danger in the prospect of that crown of glory 
which was set before them. The forces assembled by the king at 
Oxford, in the west, and in other places, were equal, if not superior, 
in number to their adversaries, but actuated by a very different spirit. 
That licence which had been introduced by want of pay had risen to 
a great height among them, and rendered them more formidable to 
their friends than to their enemies. 

The English campaign of 1645 also opened with some advantage 
to the royalists. In the west, the parliamentarians indeed under 
Weldon succeeded in relieving Taunton, but were afterwards shut up 
in that place by Granville. Further north the king in person gained 
more distinguished successes. After compelling the army of the par- 
liament to raise the siege of Chester, he assaulted and took Leicester, 
a garrison of the parliament’s, on his march back to Oxford, Mean- 
while the last town, exposed by the king’s absence, had been invested 
by Fairfax; but, alarmed at Charles’s success, Fairfax abandoned 
the siege, and marched towards the king with an intention of offering 
him battle. The king was advancing towards Oxford in order to 
raise the siege, which he apprehended was now begun; and both 
armies, ere they were aware, had advanced within six miles of each 
other. The boiling ardour of prince Rupert persuaded an engage- 
ment; and at Naseby, near Market Harborough, in Northampton- 
shire, was fought, with forces nearly equal, a decisive and well- 
disputed action between the king and parliament. The main body 
of the royalists was commanded by the king himself, who displayed 
all the conduct of a prudent general and all the valour of a stout 
soldier. The battle was chiefly lost through a mistake of prince 
Rupert, who, having routed the enemy’s left wing under Ireton, was 
so inconsiderate as to lose time in summoning and attacking the 
artillery of the enemy, which had been left with a good guard of 
infantry. Meanwhile the royalists were hard pressed by the valour 
and conduct of Fairfax and Cromwell; and when Rupert rejoined 
the king he found the infantry totally discomfited. Charles exhorted 
this body of cavalry not to despair, and cried aloud to them, ‘‘ One 
charge more, and we recover the day.” But the disadvantages under 
which they laboured were too evident, and they could by no means 
be induced to renew the combat. Charles was obliged to quit the 
field, and leave the victory to the enemy. The parliament lost 1000 
men; Charles not above 800; but Fairfax made 500 officers pri- 
soners, and 4000 private men; took all the king’s artillery and 
ammunition, and totally dissipated his infantry : so that scarcely any 
victory could be more complete than that which he obtained. 
Among the other spoils was seized the king’s cabinet, with the copies 
of his letters to the queen, which the parliament afterwards ordered 
to be published. 
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- After the battle the king retreated with that body of horse which 
remained entire, first to Hereford, then to Abergavenny ; ; and re- 
mained some time in Wales, from the vain hope of raising a body of 
infantry in those harassed and exhausted quarters. In the beginning 
of the campaign he had sent the prince of Wales, then 15 years of 
aga, to the west, with the title of general; and had given orders, if 
he were pressed by the enemy, that he should make his escape into 
a foreign country, and save one part of the royal family from the 
violence of the parliament. Prince Rupert had thrown himself into 
Bristol, with an intention of defending that important city ; whilst 
Goring was besieging Taunton. Thither Fairfax directed his march, 
on whose approach the royalists raised the siege, and retired to 
Lamport, an upen town in the county of Somerset. Fairfax, having 
beaten them from this post, and taken successively Bridgewater, Bath, 
and Sherborne, laid siege to Bristol. Much was expected from the 
reputation of prince Rupert, but a poorer defenee was ‘not made by 
any town during the whole war. No sooner had the parliamentary 
forces entered the lines by storm than the prince capitulated, and 
surrendered the city to Fairfax (Sept. 10). Charles, who was form- 
ing schemes and collecting forces for the relief of Bristol, was asto- 
nished at so unexpected an event, which was little less fatal to his 
eause than the defeat at Naseby. Full of indignation, he instantly 
recalled all prince Rupert’s commissions, and sent him a pass to go 
beyond sea. 

The king’s affairs now went fast to ruin in all quarters, The Scots, 
having made themselves masters of Carlisle after an obstinate siege, 
marched southwards and laid siege to Hereford, but were obliged to 
raise it on the king’s approach ; and this was the last glimpse of suc- 
cess which attended his arms. Having marched to the relief of 
Chester, which was anew besieged by the parliamentary forces, he 
was defeated, with the loss of 600 slain and 1000 prisoners. The 
king, with the remains of his broken army, fled to Newark, and 
thence escaped to Oxford, where he shut himself up during the winter 
season. Before the expiration of the winter Fairfax reduced all the 
west, and completely dispersed the king’s army in that quarter; 
while Cromwell brought all the middle counties of England to obe- 
dience under the parliament. ‘The prince of Wales, in pursuance of 
the king’s orders, retired to Scilly, and thence to Jersey, whence he | 
joined the queen at Paris. News too arrived that Montrose himself, 
after some more successes, was at last routed at Philip-haugh, near 
. Selkirk ; and this only remaining hope of the royal party finally ex- 
tinguished. 

'§ 9. The condition of the king during this whole winter was to 
the last degree disastrous and melancholy, The parliament deigned 
not to make the least reply to several of his messages, in which he 
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desired a passport for commissioners to treat of peace. At lust, after 
reproaching him with the blood spilt during the war, they told him 
that they were preparing bills for him, and his passing them wonld 
be the best pledge of his inclination towards peace: in other words, 
he must yield at discretion. He desired a personal treaty, and offered 
to come to London upon receiving a safe-conduct for himself and his 
attendants: they absolutely refused him admittancc, and issued 
orders for the guarding, that is the seizing, of his person in case he 
should attempt to visit them. A new incident which happened m 
Ireland served to inflame the minds of men, The king being de- 
sirous of concluding a final peace with the Irish rebels, and obtaining 
their assistance in England, accordingly authorised Ormond, the lord- 
lieutenant, to promise them an abrogation of all the penal laws 
enacted against catholics; but as the Irish might probably demand 
further concessions than could be openly granted them, the king 
privately gave to the earl of Glamorgan a commission to levy men 
and to coin money, and employ the reventis of the crown for their 
support; and engaged to ratify any treaty he might make, even if 
contrary to law. But the commission was purposely drawn up and 
sealed in an informal manner, in order that the king might have a 
pretence to disclaim it if necessary, which indeed took place. Gla- 
morgan concluded a peace with the rebels ; and agreed, in the king’s 
name, that they should enjoy all the churches of which they had 
ever been: in possession since the commencement of their insurrec- 
tion, on condition that they should assist the king in England with a 
body of 10,000 men. The articles of the treaty were found among 
the baggage of the titular archbishop of Tuam, who was killed by a 
sally of the garrison of Sligo; and were immediately published 
everywhere, and copies of them sent over to the English parliament. 
The discovery of this treaty tended much to render abortive the 
king’s negotiations with the parliament. To save appearances, Gla- 
iorgan was thrown into prison, but soon released. 

_ The king seemed to be now threatened with immediate destruc 
tion. Fairfax was approaching with a powerful and victorious army, 
and was taking the proper measures for laying siege to Oxford, which 
must infallibly fall into his hands. In this desperate extremity 
Charles began to entertain thoughts of leaving Oxford, and flying to — 
the Scottish army, which at that time lay before Newark. He con- 
sidered that the Scottish nation had been fully gratified in all their 
demands, and had no further concessions to exact from him; whilst, 
on the other hand, they were disgusted with the English parliament. 
The progress of the independents gave them. great alarm, and they 
were scandalised to hear their beloved covenant spoken of ev ery day 
with less regard and reverence. ‘The king hoped, too, that in their 
present disposition the sight of their native prince flying to them in 
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this extremity of distress would rouse every spark of generosity in 
their hosoms, and procure him their favour and protection. With 
these vicws he left Oxford in the night of April 26, 1646, accom- 
panied by none but Dr. Hudson and Mr. Ashburnham, and went out © 
at that gate which leads to London. He rode before a portmanteau, 
calling himself Ashburnham’s servant, and arrived at the Scottish 
camp before Newark (May 5). The Scottish general and commis- 
sioners affected great surprise on the appearance of the king; and 
‘though they paid him all the exterior respect due to his dignity, they 
instantly set a guard upon him, under colour of protection, and made 
him in reality a prisoner. They informed the English parliament of 
this unexpected incident, and assured them that they had entered 
into no private treaty with the king; but hearing that the parlia- 
ment laid claim to the entire disposal of the king’s person, they 
thought proper to retire northwards, and to fix their camp at New- 
castle. Charles. had very little reason to be pleased with his situa- 
tion. The Scots required him to issue orders to Oxford, and all his 
other garrisons, commanding their surrender to the parliament; and 
the king, sensible that their resistance was to very little purpose, im- 
mediately complied. Ormond, having received like orders, delivered 
Dublin and other forts into the hands of the parliamentary officers. 
The parliament and the Scots laid their proposals before the king, 
which were little worse than what were insisted on before the battle 
of Naseby. The power of the sword, instead of 10 years, which the 
king now offered, was demanded for 20, together with a night to 
levy whatever money the parliament should think proper for the 
support of their armies. The other conditions were in the main the 
same with those which had formerly been offered to the king, and he 
was peremptorily required to give his consent or refusal in 10 days. 
The parliament now entered into negotiations with the Scots. The 
Scottish commissioners resolved to keep the king as a pledge for those 
arrears which they claimed from England. After many discussions 
it was at last agreed that, in lieu of all demands, they should accept 
of 400,000/., one-half to be paid instantly, another in two subsee 
quent payments. Great pains were taken by the Scots (and the 
English complied with their pretended delicacy) to make this esti- 
mation and payment of arrears appear a quite different transaction 
from that for the delivery of the king’s person, but common sense 
requires that they should be regarded as one and the same. Thus 
the Scottish nation incurred the reproach of betraying their prince 
for money. The king, being delivered over by the Scots to the Eng- 
lish commissioners (Jan. 30, 1647), was conducted under a guard to | 
Holmby, in Northamptonshire. On his journey the whole country 
flocked to behold him, moved partly by curiosity, partly by com- 
passion and affection. The commissioners rendered his confinement 
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at Holmby very rigorous, dismissing his ancient servants, and cutting 
off all communication with his friends or family. ‘The parliament, 
though earnestly applied to by the king, refused to allow his chap- 
lains to attend him, because they had not taken the covenant. 
During the time that the king remained in the Scottish army at 
Newcastle, died the earl of Essex, the discarded but still powerful 
and popular general of the parliament. The presbyterian or the 
moderate party among the Commons found themselves considerably 
weakened by his death, and the small remains of authority which 
still adhered to the House of Peers were in a manner wholly ex- 
tinguished. 

§ 10. The dominion of the parliament was of short duration. No 


_ sooner had they subdued their sovereign than their own servants 


rose against them, and tumbled them from their slippery throne. 
Soon after the retreat of the Scots, the presbyterians, seeing every- 
thing reduced to obedience, began to talk of diminishing the army ; 
and on pretence of easing the public burdens, they levelled a deadly 
blow at the opposite faction. They purposed to embark a strong de- 
tachment for the service of Ireland, and they openly declared their 
intention of making a great reduction of the remainder. Considerable 
arrears were due to the army; and many of the private men, as well 
as Officers, had nearly a twelvemonth’s pay still owing them ; and as 
no plan was pointed out by the Commons for the payment of arrears, 
the soldiers dreaded that, after they should be disbanded or embarked 
for lreland (a most unpopular service), their enemies, who predo- 
minated in the two Houses, would entirely defraud them of their 
right, and oppress them with impunity. On this ground or pretence 
did the first commotions begin in the army. Combinations were 
formed, and petitions handed about ; and few could be found to enlist 
for Ireland. Their petition to the parliament bore a very imperious 
air: ina word, they felt their power, and resolved to be masters. 
The expedient which the parliament now made use of was the worst 
imaginable. ‘They sent Skippon, Cromwell, Ireton, and Fleetwood, 
to the head-quarters at Saffron Walden in Essex; and empowered 
them to make offers to the army, and inquire into the cause of its 
distempers. These very generals, at least the last three, were secretly 
the authors of all the discontents, and failed not to foment those dis- 
orders which they pretended to appease. By their suggestion, a 
council of the principal officers was appointed after the model of the 
House of Peers, and a more free representative of the army was com- 


. posed by the election of two private men or inferior officers, unde1 


the title of adjutators, afterwards called agitators, from each troop 
or company. This terrible court, when assembled, having first 
declared that they found no distempers in the army, but many 
grtevances, under which it laboured, immediately voted the offers 
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of the parliament unsatisfactory ; and they presently struck a blow 
which at once decided the victory in their favour. A party of 
500 horse appeared at Holmby, conducted by one Joyce, who had 


once been a tailor by profession, but was now advanced to the rank  - 


of cornet, and was an active agitator in the army (June 4). Joyce 
came into the king’s presence armed with pistols, and told him 
that he must immediately go along with him. ‘ Whither?” said 
the king. ‘To the army,” replied Joyce. Charles appointed to 
meet him at the door at six o'clock the next morning, where the 
troopers were drawn up; and in answer to his repeated inquiries 
for his authority, Joyce pointed to the soldiers, tall, handsome, 
and well accoutred. ‘‘ Your warrant,” said Charles, smiling, “is 


' 


a 


written in fair characters, legible without spelling ;” and yielding | 


himself up, was safely conducted to the army, who were hasten- 
ing to their rendezvous at Triplow Heath, near Cambridge. The 
parliament were thrown into the utmost consternation. Fairfax 
himself, to whom this bold measure had never been communicated, 
was no less surprised at the king’s arrival. The parliamentary 
leaders, having discovered that the most active officers and agi- 
tators were entirely Cromwell’s creatures, secretly resolved that 
next day, when he should come to the House, an accusation should 
be entered against him, and he should be sent to the Tower. Being 
informed of this design, Cromwell hastened to the camp, where he 
was received with acclamation, and was instantly invested with the 
supreme command, both of general and army. Without further de- 
liberation, he advanced the army upon the parliament, and arrived 
in a few days at St. Albans, But London still retained a strong 
attachment to presbyterianism ; and its militia, which had by a late 
ordinance been put into hands in which the parliament could en- 
tirely confide, was now called out, and ordered to guard the lines 
which had been drawn round the city in order to secure it against 
the king. On further reflection, however, it was thought more pru- 
dent to submit. The declaration by which the military petitioners 
had been voted public enemies was erased from the journal-book. 
This was the first symptom which the parliament gave of submis- 
sion, and the army rose every day in their demands, Having ob- 
tained the sequestration of eleven of the chief presbyterian members, 
the army, in order to save appearances, removed, at the desire of the 
parliament, to a greater distance from London, and fixed their head- 
quarters at Reading, They carried the king along with them in all 


their marches, who now found himself in a better situation than at _ 


Holmby. All his friends had access to his presence ; his correspond- 
ence with the queen was not interrupted ; his chaplains were restored 
to him, and he was allowed the use of the liturgy; his children were 
once allowed to visit him, and they passed a few days at Caversham, 
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where he then resided. Cromwell, as well as the leaders of all 
parties, paid court to him; and fortune, hotwaisianaing all his 
calamities, seemed again to smile upon him, 

§ 11. The impatience of the Londoners brought matters to &@ Crisis 
between the parliament and army. At the instance of the latter the 
parliament had voted that the militia of London should be changed, 
the presbyterian commissioners displaced, and the command restored 
to those who, during the course of the war, had constantly exercised 
it. A petition against this alteration was carried to Westminster, 
attended by the apprentices and seditious multitude, who besieged the 
door of the House of Commons; and by their clamour, noise, and 
violence, obliged them to reverse that vote which they had. passed so 
lately. No sooner was intelligence of this tumult conveyed to 
Reading than the army was put in motion, to vindicate, they said, 
against the seditious citizens, the invaded privileges of parliament. 
In their way to London they were drawn up on Hounslow Heath—a 
formidable body 20,000 strong, and determined to pursue whatever 
measures their gencrals should dictate to them. Here the most 
favourable event happened to quicken and encourage their. advance. 
The speakers of the two Houses, Manchester and Lenthal, attended 
by 8 peers and about 60 con:moners, having secretly retired from the 
city, presented themselves, with their maces and all the ensigns of 
their dignity, and, complaining of the violence put upon them, applied 
to the army for defence and protection. They were received’ with 
shouts and acclamations; respect was paid to them as to the parlia- 
ment of England; and the army, being provided with so plausible a 
pretence, advanced to chastise the rebellious city, and to reinstate 
the violated parliament. Without experiencing the least resistance 
the army marched in triumph through the city, but preserved the 
greatest order, decency, and appearance of humility (Aug. 6), They 
conducted to Westminster the two speakers, who took their seats as 
if nothing had happened. The eleven impeached members were ex- 
pelled ; seven peers were impeached ; the mayor, one sheriff, and three 
aldermen sent to the Tower ; several citizens and officers of the militia 
committed to prison; every deed of the parliament annulled, from the 
day of the tumult till the return of the speakers; the lines about the 
city levelled; the militia restored to the independents ; and the par- 
liament being reduced to a regular formed servitude, a day was ap- 
pointed of solemn thanksgiving for the restoration of its liberty. 

The leaders of the army, having established their dominion over 
the parliament and city, -ventured to bring the king to Hampton 
Court; and he lived for some time in that palace with an appearance 
of dignity and freedom. He entertained hopes that his negotiations 
- with the gencrals would be crowned with success. It appears that 
Cromwell and Ireton really desired to save the king, but that 
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Charles’s insincerity and duplicity at last conviriced them that they 
could put no trust.in his promises. Charles now took suddenly a 
resolution of withdrawing himself; and attended only by three per- 
sons, he privately left Hampton Court (Nov. 11). His escape was not 
discovered till nearly an hour after, when those who entered his cham- 
ber found on the table some letters directed to the parliament, to the 
general, and to the officer who had attended him. All night he tra- 
velled through the forest, and arrived next day at Titchfield, a seat 
of the earl of Southampton’s, where the countess-dowager resided, a 
woman of honour to whom the king knew he might safely intrust his 
person, The king could not hope to remain Jong concealed at Titch- 
field. He took refuge with Colonel Hammond, the governor of the 
Isle of Wight, who was nephew to Dr. Hammond, the king's favour- 
ite chaplain. By Hammond he was conducted to Carisbrooke castie, 
where, though received with great demonstrations of respect and 
duty, he was in reality a prisoner. 

§ 12. Cromwell, Leing now entirely master of the parliament and 
of the king, applied himself seriously to quell those disorders in the 
army which he himself had so artfully raised. A party had sprung 
up in the army called Jevelles, who were not only in favour of 
abolishing royalty and nobility, but of levelling all ranks of men. 
The saints, they said, were the salt of the earth; an entire parity had 
place among the elect ; and, by the same rule that the apostles were 
exalted from the most ignoble professions, the meanest sentinel, if 
enlightened by the Spirit, was entitled to equal regard with the 
greatest commander. In order to wean the soldiers from tliese 
licentious maxims, Cromwell had issued orders for discontinuing the 
meetings of the agitators; but the levellers, having experienced the 
sweets of dominion, would not so easily be deprived of it. They 
secretly continued their meetings; they asserted that their officers, 
as much as any part of the church or state, needed reformation. But 
this distemper was soon cured by the rough but dexterous hand of 
Cromwell. He chose the opportunity of a review, that he might dis- 
play the greater boldness and spread the terror the wider. He seized 
the ringleaders before their companions, held in the field a council of 
war, shot one mutineer instantly, and struck such dread into the rest 
that they presently threw down the symbols of sedition which they 
had displayed, and thenceforth returned to their wonted discipline 
and obedience, 

At the suggestion of Ireton, Cromwell then secretly called, at 
Windsor, a council of the chief officers, in order to deliberate con- 
cerning the settlement of the nation, and the future disposal of the 
king’s per®in. In this conference, which commenced with devout 
prayets, poured forth by Cromwell himself and the other officers, was 
first opened the daring counsel of bringing the king to justice. Charles 
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had offered, by a message sent from Carisbrooke castle, to resign, 
during his own life, the power of the militia and the nomination to 
all the great offices, provided that, after his demise, these prerogatives 
should revert to the crown. At the instigation of the independents 
and army, the parliament neglected this offer, and framed four pro-/ 
posals, which they sent him as preliminaries :—1. To invest the par- 
liament with the military power for 20 years; 2. to recall all his 
proclamations and declarations against the parliament; 3. to annul 
all the acts, and void all the patents of peerage, which had passed 
the great seal since it had been carried from London by lord-keeper | 
Littleton, and to renounce for the future the power of making peers! 
without consent of parliament; 4. to give the two Houses power to 
adjourn as they thought proper. The king having refused his con- | 
sent fo these proposals, it was voted by the parliament that no more 
addresses should be made to him, nor any letters or messages received 
from him; and that it should be treason for any one, without leave 
of the two Houses, to have any intercourse with him (Jan. 13, 1648). 
By this vote of non-addresses (so it was called) the king was in reality 
dethroned, and the whole constitution formally overthrown ; and it 
having been discovered that the king had attempted to escape from 
Carisbrooke castle, Hammond, by orders from the army, removed all 
his servants, cut off his correspondence with his friends, and shut 
him up in close confinement. 

§ 13. The Scots, however, were much displeased with the pro- 
ceedings adopted towards the king, as well as with the contempt 
which the independents displayed for the covenant, which was pro- 
fanely called in the House of Commons an almanac out of date. 
They sent commissioners to London to protest against the four pro- 
positions that had been offered to the king; and when they accom- 
panied the English commissioners to the Isle of Wight, they secretly 
formed a treaty with the king for arming Scotland in his favour. 
The duke of Hamilton obtained a vote from the Scottish parliament 
to arm 40,000 men in support of the king’s authority, and to call 
over a considerable body under Monro, who commanded the Scottish 
forces in Ulster; and though he openly protested that the covenant 
was the foundation of all his measures, he secretly entered into cor- 
respondence with the English royalists, sir Marmaduke Langdale and 
sir Philip Musgrave, who had levied considerable forces in the north 
of England. While the Scots were making preparations for the in- 
vasion of England, every part of that kingdom was agitated with 
tumults, insurrections, conspiracies, discontents. The general spirit 
of discontent had seized the fleet. Seventeen ships, lying in the 
mouth of the river, declared for the king; and putting their admiral 
ashore, sailed over to Holland, where the prince of Wales took the 
command of them. 

ENGLAND. U 
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Cromwell and the military council prepared themselves with 
vigour for defence, and the revolts which had broken out in various 
parts of England were soop either checked or subdued. A new 
fleet was manned and sent .out, under the command of Warwick, 
to oppose the revolted ships. But while the forces were employed 
in all quarters, the parliament regained its liberty, and the presby- 
terian party recovered the ascendant which it had formerly lost. The 
vote of non-addresses was repealed; and commissioners (five peers 
and ten commoners) were sent to Newport in the Isle of Wight, in 
order to treat with the king (Sept. 18). When Charles presented 
himself to this company, a great and sensible alteration was remarked 
in his aspect. The moment his servants had been removed, he had 
allowed his beard and hair to grow, and to hang dishevelled and 
neglected. His hair was become almost entirely grey; and his 
friends, perhaps even his enemies, beheld with compassion that “‘ grey 
and discrowned head,” as he himself terms it in a copy of verses, 
which the truth of the sentiment, rather than any elegance of ex- 
pression, renders very pathetic. As these negotiations produced no 
result, it is unnecessary to enter into particulars. Religion was the 
chief obstacle; and so great was the bigotry on both sides that they 
were willing to sacrifice the greatest civil interests rather than relin- 
quish the most minute of their theological contentions. The treaty 
was spun out to such a length that the invasions and insurrections 
were everywhere subdued, and the army had leisure to execute their 
violent and sanguinary purpose. 

Hamilton, having entered England with a numerous ‘fioagh un- 
disciplined army, durst not unite his forces with those of Langdale, 
because the English royalists had refused to take-the covenant; and 
the Scottish presbyterians, though engaged for the king, refused 
to join them on any other terms. Cromwell, though his forces were 
not half so numerous as those of the allies, attacked Langdale by 
surprise, near Preston in Lancashire. Hamilton was next attacked, 
put to rout, aad pursued to Uttoxeter, where he surrendered himselt 
prisoner (Aug. 20), Cromwell followed his advantage; and, march- 
ing into Scotland with a considerable body, joined Argyle, who was 
also in arms; and having suppressed the moderate presbyterians, he 
placed the power entirely in the hands of the violent party. The 
ecclesiastical authority, exalted above the civil, exercised the severest 
vengeance on all who had a share in Hamilton’s engagement, as it 
was called, Never in this island was known a more severe and 
arbitrary government than was generally exercised by the patrons of 
liberty in both kingdoms. The capture of Colchester by Fairfax 
(Aug. 28), and the barbarous execution of sir Charles Lucas and sir 
George Lisle, who had bravely defended it, terminated the last 

struggle for the king. 
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§ 14. The catastrophe was now approaching, A remonstrance was 
drawn by the council of general officers, and sent to the parliament, 
They complained of the treaty with the king, demanded his punish- 
ment for the blood spilt during the war, and required a dissolution 
of the present parliament. The foremost men in this measure were 
colonel Ludlow and Ireton. Fairfax disapproved of it, but had not 
the courage to oppose it. The parliament lost not courage, notwith- 
standing the danger with which they were so nearly menaced. Hollis, 
the present leader of the presbyterians, was a man of unconquerable 
intrepidity ; and many others of that party seconded his magnani- 
mous spirit. It was proposed by them that the generals and prin- 
cipal officers should, for their disobedience and usurpations, be pro- _ 
claimed traitors by the parliament. But the parliament was dealing 
with men who would not be frightened by words, nor retarded by any 
scrupulous delicacy. The gencrals, under the name of Fairfax (for 
he still allowed them to employ his name), marched the army to 
London, and surrounded the parliament with their hostile arma- 
ments. The parliament nevertheless proceeded to close their treaty ° 
with the king; and after a violent debate of three days, it was car- 
ried, by a majority of 129 against 83, in the House of Commons, that 
the king’s concessions were a foundation for the Houses to proceed 
upon in the settlement of the kingdom. Next day (Dec. 5), when 
the Commons were to meet, colonel Pride, formerly a drayman, had 
environed the House with two regiments; and, directed by lord 
Grey of Groby, he seized in the passage 52 members of the presby- 
terian party, and sent them to a low room which passed by the appel- 
lation of hell, whence they were afterwards carried to several inns. 
Above 160 members more were excluded ; and none were allowed to 
enter but the most determined of the independents, and these ex- 
ceeded not the number of 50 or 60. This invasion of the parliament 
commonly passed under the name of colonel Pride’s purge. Crom- 
well was at this time on his way from Scotland. The remains of the 
parliament (often called the Rump) instantly reversed the former 
vote, and declared the king’s concessions unsatisfactory ; they re- 
newed their former vote of non-addresses, and they committed te 
prison several leaders of the presbyterians. 

These sudden and violent revolutions held the whole nation in 
terror and astonishment. To quiet the minds of men, the generals, 
in the name of the army, published a declaration in which they ex- 
pressed their resolution of supporting law and justice; and the 
council of officers took into consideration a scheme called the agree- 
ment of the people, being the plan of a republic, to be substituted in 
the place of that government which they had so violently pultéd in 
pieces. To effect this, nothing remained but the public trial ‘and — 
execution of their sovereign. In the House of Commons a committee 
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was appointed to bring in a charge against the king. On their report 
a vote passed, declaring it treason in a king to levy war against his 
parliament, and appointing a Hic Court or Justice to try Charles 
for this newly-invented treason. The House of Peers, which assembled 
to the number of sixteen, without one dissenting voice, and almost 
without deliberation, instantly rejected the vote of the lower House, 
and adjourned themselves for ten days, hoping that this delay would 
be able to retard the furious career of the Commons; but the Com- 
mons were not to be stopped by so small an obstacle. Having de- 
clared that the people are the origin of all just power, that the 
Commons of England are the supreme authority of the nation, and 
that whatever is enacted by them hath the force of law, without the 
consent of king or House of Peers, the ordinance for the trial of 
Charles Stuart, king of England (so they called him), was again read 
and unanimously assented to (Jan. 6, 1649); after which colonel 
Harrison, the most furious enthusiast in the army, was sent with a 
strong party to conduct the king to London. He had been trans- 
- terred from Carisbrooke to Hurst castle, on the coast of Hampshire, 
on Nov. 30, and was conducted to St. vames’s, Dec. 22. From 
thence he was transferred to Windsor castle, and was conducted to 
Whitehall on Jan. 19, 

The high court of justice assembled in Westminster Hall on 
Jan. 20, It consisted of 133 persons, as named by the Commons, 
but there searcely ever sat above 70. Cromwell, Ireton, Harrison, 
and the chief officers of the army, were members, together with 
some *of the lower House, and some citizens of London. The 
judges were at first appointed in the number; but as they had 
affirmed that it was contrary to law to try the king for treason, their 
names, as well as those of some peers, were struck out. Bradshaw, 
a lawyer, was chosen president. Cook was appointed solicitor for the 
people of England. In calling over the court, when the crier pro- 
nounced the name of Fairfax, which had been inserted in the 
number, a voice came from one of the spectators, and cried, “He 
has more wit than to be here.” When the charge was read against 
the king, ‘‘In the name of the people of England,” the same voice 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Not a tenth part of them.” Axtell, the officer who 
guarded the court, giving orders to fire into the box whence these 
insolent speeches came, it was discovered that lady Fairfax was there, 
and that it was she who had had the courage to utter them. 

The pomp, the dignity, the ceremony of this transaction, cor- 
de omages to the greatest conception that is suggested in the annals of 

gind—the delegates of a great people sitting in judgment upon 
yieixgepreme magistrate, and tryipg him for his rnisgovernment and 
Miedbh, Bf trust. The solicitor, in the name of the Commons, repre- 
‘“aginéed that Charles Stuart, being admitted king of England. and 
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tntrusted with a limited power, yet nevertheless, from a wicked 
design to erect an unlimited and tyrannical government, had traitor- 
ously and maliciously levied war against the present parliament, and 
the people whom they represented ; and was therefore impeached as 
a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public and implacable enemy to 
the commonwealth. The king was then called on for his answer. 
Though long detained a prisoner, and now produced as a criminal, 
Charles sustained, by his magnanimous courage, the majesty of a 
monarch. With great temper and dignity he declined to submit 
himself to the jurisdiction of the court, on the ground that he was 
their native hereditary king ; nor was the whole authority of the state, 
though free and united, entitled to try him who derived his dignity 
from the Supreme Majesty of Heaven. Three times was he produced 
before the court, and as often declined their jurisdiction, On the 
fourth, the judges having examined some witnesses, by whom it was 
proved that the king had appeared in arms against the forces com- 
missioned by the parliament, they pronounced sentence against him. 
He seemed very anxious at this time to be admitted to a conference 
with the two Houses, and it was supposed that he intended to resign 
the crown to his son, but the court refused compliance. 

It is confessed that the king’s behaviour during this last scene of 
his life does honour to his memory; and that in all appearances before 
his judges he never forgot his part, either as a prince or as a man. 
The soldiers, instigated by their superiors, were brought, though 
with difficulty, to’ cry aloud for justice. ‘‘ Poor souls!” said the 
king to one of his attendants, “for a little money they would do as 
much against their commanders.” One soldier, seized by contagious 
sympathy, having demanded from Heaven a blessing on oppressed 
and fallen majesty, his officer, overhearing the prayer, beat him to 
the ground in the king’s presence. ‘‘'The punishment, methinks, 
exceeds the offence.’”’ This was the reflection which Charles formed 
on that occasion. 

The Scots protested against the proceedings ; the Dutch interceded 
in the kinv’s behalf; the prince of Wales sent a blank sheet of paper, 
subscribed with his name and sealed with his arms, on which his 
father’s judges might write what conditions they pleased as the price 
of‘his life. Solicitations were found fruitless with men whose reso- 
lutions were fixed and irrevocable. 

§ 15. Three days were allowed the king between his sentence and 
his execution. This interval he passed with great tranquillity, chiefly 
in reading and devotion. All his family that rempig dad in England 
were allowed access to him. It consisted only of" he pr neess Eliza- 
beth and of prince Henry, afterwards duke of tot yeste! , for the 
duke of York had made his escape. The palace of Whitehall was 
destined for the execution: for it was intended, by choosing his own 
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palace, to display more evidently the triumph of popular justice over 
royal majesty. The scaffold was erected in front of the central 
window of the banqueting-hall; and when Charles stepped out of 
the window upon the scaffold he found it so surrounded with 
soldiers that he could not expect to be heard by any of ‘the people; 
he addressed therefore his discourse to the few persons who were 
about him; justified his own innocence in the late fatal wars, 
though he acknowledged the equity of his execution in the eyes 
of his Maker; and observed that an unjust sentence, which he 
had suffered to take effect, was now punished by an unjust sen- 
tence upon himself. When he was preparing himself for the 
block, bishop Juxon, who had been allowed to attend him, called 
to him, “ There is, sir, but one stage more, which, though tur- 
bulent and troublesome, is yet a very short one. Consider, it will 
soon carry you a great way ; it will carry you from earth to heaven ; 
and there you shall find, to your great joy, the prize to which you 
hasten, a crown of glory.” “TI go, * replied the king, ‘ from a cor- 
ruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no disturbance can have 
place.” At one blow was his head severed from his body. A man 
in a vizor performed the office of executioner ; another, in a like dis- 
guise, held up to the spectators the head streaming with blood, and 
cried aloud, ‘ This is the head of a traitor!” (Jan. 30, 1649). 

Charles was of a comely presence; of a sweet, but melancholy, 
aspect. His face was regular, handsome, and well-complexioned ; 
his body strong, healthy, and justly proportioned ; and being of a 
middle stature, he was capable of enduring the greatest fatigues, 
He excelled in horsemanship and other exercises ; and he possessed 
all the exterior as well as many of the essential qualities which form 
an accoraplished prince. The greatest blemish in his character was 
a want of sincerity: “‘a fault,” says Mr. Hallam (Const. Hist., ii. 
229) “that appeared in all parts of his life, and from which no one 
who has paid the subject any attention will pretend to exculpate 
him.” 

In a few days the Commons passed votes to abolish the House 
of Peers and the monarchy, and they ordered a new great seal 
to be engraved, on which their houge was represented, with this 
legend, ON THE FIRST” YEAR OF FREEDOM, BY GOD'S BLESSING, 
RESTORED, 1648. The forms of all public business were changed 
from the king’s name to that of the keepers of thé liberties of 
England. And it was declared high treason to proclaim, or any 
otherwise aeknowledge, Charles Stuart, commonly called prince of 
Wales. The duke of Hamilton, as earl of Cambridge in England, 
lord Capel, and the earl of Holland, were condemned and executed 
for freason. | + 
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CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


Accession of Charles I. and mar- 
riage with Henrietta of France. 

» First parliament. 

‘Second parliament. 

Buckingham’s expedition to the 
isle of Rhé. 

Third parliament. 

», Petition of right. 

» Buckingham assassinated by 
Felton. 

Trial of Hampden for refusing to 
pay ship-money. 

The covenant established in Scot- 
land. 

War with the Scots. 

Fourth parliament, after 11 years’ 
cessation. Meets April 13, 
dissolved May 5. 

» The Scots invade England. Bat- 

tle of Newburn. 

» Meeting of the Long Parliament, 

Nov. 8. 


1637. 
1638. 


1639. 
1640. 


A.D. 

1640. Impeachment of Strafford. 

1641. Triennial act. Attainder and 
execution of Strafford. The 
Star Chamber and High Com- 
mission Court abolished. Irish 
rebellion. The ‘* Remon- 
strance.’’ 

1642. Accusations of lord Kimbolton 
and the five members. The 
king sets up his standard at 
Nottingham. 

» Rattle of Edge-hill. 

1648. Hampden killed at Chalgrave 
field. 

1644. Battle of Marston Moor. 

1645. Archbishop Laud executed. 

», Battle of Naseby. 

1647. The king given up by the Scots. 
1648. Colonel Pride ‘‘ purges” the 
House of Commons. 

1649. Trial and exccution of the king. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ICON BASILIKE. 


Shortly after the execution of Charles 
I. appeared a work entitled ‘Icon Ba- 
alliké (eixwy Baciriny, kingly image), or 
a Portraiture of His Sacred Majesty in 
his Solitude and Sufferings,’ which made 
a great impression on the public, and is 
said by lord Shaftesbury (Characteristics, 
i. 193) to have contributed in no small 
degree to obtain for Charles the titles 
of saint and martyr. It consists of 
meditations or soliioquics on the king’s 
calamitics, and was gencrally believed 
at the time to be the composition of 
Charles himself. Hence it met with a 
great sale, and in the middle of last 
century it was computed that 47 edi- 
tions, or 48,500 copies, had been issued 
(Jos. Ames, in London Magazine for 
1756). In 1649, Milton was commis- 
sioned by the parliament to answer it, 
which he did in a treatise called 
* Iconoclastes’ (eitxovoxrdarys, the image 
breaker). In*this piece Milton treats 
the ‘Icon Basiliké’ as a genuine work, 
though in the preface he intimates a 
doubt respecting its authorship. Charles 
appears, at all events, to have seen the 
work in manuscript when a prisoner in 
Carisbrooke Castle, and to have revised 
some passages of it with his own hand; 
but the revised copy is not that which 
bas been printed. It is now pretty 


| generally allowed that the ‘Icon’ is not 


the work of King Charles, but of Dr. 
Gauden, a clergyman of Bocking, and 
author of a Life of Hooker. Lord An- 
glesey left a memorandum in his hand- 
writing that he was told in 1675, both 
by Charles II. and by the duke of York, 
that the work was not written by their 
father (Wagstaff’s Vindication of King 
Charles, p. 3). Burnet was also told 
by James, in 1673, that the book was 
the composition of Dr. Gauden { IVorks, 
vol. i. p. 76). It is remarkable too 
that Lord Clarendon, in his long and 
laboured panegyric of king Charles, 
says not a word about this production ; 
and it would seem from a passage in 
his correspondence that he was aware it 
was not genuine. After the restoration, 
Dr. Gauden made known at court his 
claims to the authorship of the book, 
and received as the price of his secrecy, 
first the bishopric of Exeter, and after- 
wards that of Worcester. Nevertheless 
Dr. C. Wordsworth has undertaken to 
vindicate the authership of king Charles, 
in a work published in 1824, entitled, 
Who wrote Eikon Basilike! Those who 
desire to enter more fully into this sub- 
ject of literary controversy are referred 
to that work, and to Harris, Life of 
Charles I., ii. 124; Lingard, Hist. of 
England, viii. app) R R R; Hallam’s 
Constitutional History, ii. 230. 
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$1. THe death of the king was followed by a dissolution of ali 
authority, both civil and ecclesiastical. Every man had framed the 
model of a republic; every man had adjusted his own system of 
religion. The millenarians, or fifth monarchy men, required that 
government itself should be abolished, and all human powers be laid 
in the dust, in order to pave the way for the domision of Christ, 
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whose second coming they suddenly expected. One party declaimed 
against tithes and a hireling priesthood; another inveighed against 
the law and its professors. The royalists, consisting of the nobles 
and more considerable gentry, were inflamed with the highest resent- 
ment and indignation against those ignoble adversaries who had 
reduced them to subjection. The presbyterians, whose credit at first 
supported the arms of the parliament, were enraged to find that, by 
the treachery or superior cunning of their associates, the fruits of all 
their successful labours were ravished from them. The young king, 
poor and neglected, living sometimes in Holland, sometimes in 
France, sometimes in Jersey, comforted himsclf amidst his present 
distresses with the hopes of better fortune. 

The only solid support of the republican independent faction 
was an army of nearly 50,000 men. But this army, formidable 
from its discipline and courage, as well as its numbers, was actuated 
by a spirit that rendered it dangerous to the assembly which had 
assumed the command over it. Cromwell alone was able to guide 
and direct all these unsettled humours. But though he retained for 
a time all orders of men under a seeming obedience to the parlia- 
ment, he was secretly paving the way to his own unlimited au- 
thority. 

The parliament began gradually to assume more the air of a legal 
power. ‘They admitted a few of the excluded and absent members, 
but on condition that they should sign an approbation of whatever 
had been done in their absence with regard to the king’s trial. They 
issued some writs for new elections, in places where they hoped to 
have interest enough to bring in their own friends and: dependents. 
They named an executive council of state, 38 in number; and as 
soon as they should have settled the nation, they professed their 
intention of restoring the power to the people, from whom they ac- 
knowledged they had entirely derived it. 

The situation alone of Scotland and Ireland gave any immediate 
disquietude to the new republic. After the successive defeats of 
Montrose and Hamilton, and the ruin of their parties, the whole 
authority in Scotland fell into the hands of Argyle and the rigid 
churchmen. Though invited by the English parliament to model 
their government into a republican form, they resolved stall to adhere 
to monarchy, which, by the express terms of their covenant, they 
had engaged to defend. After the execution, therefore, of the king, 
they immediately proclaimed his son and successor Charles II. (Feb. 
5); but upon condition of his strict observance of the covenant. 
The affairs of Ireland demanded more immediate attention. When 
Charles I. was a prisoner among the Scots, he sent orders to Ormond, 
-if he could not defend himself, rather to submit to the English than 
- the Irish rebels; and accordingly, the lord-tieutenant, being reduced 
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to extremities, delivered up Dublin, Drogheda, Dundalk, and other 
garrisons, to colonel Jones, who took possession of them in the name 
of the English parliament, Ormond himself went over to England, 
and after some time joined the queen and the prince of Wales in 
France, Meanwhile the Irish catholics, disgusted with the indis- 
cretion and insolence of Rinuccini, the papal nuncio, and dreading 
the power of the English parliament, saw no resource or safety but 
in giving support to the declining authority of the king. The earl 
of Clanricarde secretly formed a combination among the catholics ; 
he attacked the nuncio, whom he chased out of the island; and he 
sent to Paris a deputation, inviting the lord-lieutenant to return and 
take possession of his government. 

Ormond, on his arrival in Ireland, had at first to contend with 
many difficulties, But in the distractions which attended the final 
struggle in England, the republican faction totally neglected Ireland, 
and allowed Jones, and the forees in Dublin, to remain in the 
utmost weakness and necessity. The lord-leutenant, having at last 
assembled an army of 16,000 men, advanced upon the parliamentary 
garrisons. Dundalk, Drogheda, and several other towns surrendered 
or were taken, Dublin was threatened with a siege ; and the affairs 
of the lieutenant appeared in so prosperous a condition, that the 
young king entertained thoughts of coming in person into Ireland. 

When the English commonwealth was brought to some tolerable 
settlement, men began to cast their eyes towards the neighbouring 
island. After the execution of the king, Cromwell himself began to 
aspire to a command where so much glory, he saw, might be won, 
and so much authority acquired ; and he was appointed by the par- 
liament lord-lieutenant and general of Ireland. 

§2. The new lieutenant immediately applied himself, with his 
wonted vigilance, to make preparations for his expedition. He sent 
a reinforcement of 4000 men to colonel Jones, who unexpectedly 
attacked Ormond near Dublin ; chased his army off the field ; seized 
all their tents, baggage, ammunition; and returned victorious to 
Dublin, after killing 1000 men, and taking above 2000 prisoners 
(Aug. 2). This loss, which threw some blemish on the military 
character of Ormond, was irreparable to the royal cause. Cromwell 
soon after arrived with fresh forces in Dublin, where he was 
welcomed with shouts and rejoicings (Aug. 18). He hastened to 
Drogheda, which, though well fortified, was taken by assault, 
Cromwell himself, along with Ireton, leading on his men. A cruel 
slacghter was made of the garrison, orders having been issued to 
give no quarter (Sep. 12). Cromwell pretended to retaliate, by 
this severe execution, the cruelty of the Irish massacre: but he well 
knew that almost the whole garrisén was English ; and his justice 
was cniy a barbarous policy, in order to terrify all other garrisons 
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from resistance. His policy, however, had the desired effect. Wex- 
ford was taken, and the same severity exercised as at Drogheda. 
Every town before which Cromwell presented himself now opened 
its gates without resistance, Next spring, having received a rein- 
forcement from England, he made himself master of Kilkenny and 
Clonmel, the only places where he met with any vigorous resistance. 
Ormond soon after left the island, and delegated his authority to 
Clanricarde, who found affairs so desperate as to admit of no remedy. 
The Irish were glad to embrace banishment as a refuge. Above 
‘40,000 men passed into foreign service; and Cromwell, well pleased 
to free the island from enemies who never could be cordially recon- 
ciled to the English, gave them full liberty and leisure for their 
embarkation. 

§ 3. While Cromwell proceeded with such uninterrupted success 
in Ireland, which in the space of nine months he had almost entirely 
subdued, fortune was preparing for him a new scene of victory and 
triumph in Scotland. Charles, by the advice of his friends, who 
thought it ridiculous to refuse a kingdom merely from regard to 
episcopacy, had been induced to accept the crown of Scotland on the 
terms offered by the commissioners of the covenanters. But what 
chiefly determined him to comply, was the account brought him of 
the fate of Montrose, which blasted all his hopes of recovering his 
inheritance by force. ‘That gallant but unfortunate nobleman, hav- 
ing received some assistance from a few of the northern powers, had 
landed in the Orkneys with about 500 men, most of them Germans. 
He armed several of the inhabitants of the Orkneys, and carried 
them over with him to Caithness ; but was disappointed in his hopes 
that affection to the king’s service, and the fame of his former 
exploits, would make the Highlanders flock to his standard. Strahan, 
one of the generals of the covenanters, fell unexpectedly on Mont- 
rose, who had no horse to bring him intelligence. The royalists 
were put to flight, all of them either killed or taken prisoners, and 
Montrose himself, having put on the disguise of a peasant, was per- 
fidiously delivered into the hands of his enemies by a friend to 
whom he had intrusted his person. In this disguise he was carried to 
Edinburgh, amid the insults of his enemies ; when he was tried and 
condemned by the parliament, and hanged with every circumstance 
of ignominy and cruelty (May 21, 1650). 

The king, after the defeat of Montrose, assured the Scotch parlia- 
ment that he had forbidden his enterprise, though there can be no 
doubt that he had sanctioned it. He then set sail for Scotland, but 
before he was permitted to land he was required to sign the cove- 
nant; and many sermons and lectures were made him, exhorting 
him to persevere in that holy confederacy. He soon found that he 
was considered as a mere pageant of state, and that the few remains 
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ef royalty which he possessed served only to draw on him the 
greater indignities. He was constrained by the covenanters to issue 
a Geclaration wherein he desired to be deeply humbled and afflicted 
in spirit, because of his father’s opposing the covenant and shedding 
the blood of God’s people throughout his dominions ; lamented the 
idolatry of his mother, and the toleration of it in his father’s house ; 
and professed that he would have no enemies but the enemies of the 
covenant. Still the covenanters and the clergy were diffident of his 
sincerity ; and he found his authority entirely annihilated, as well. 
as his character degraded. He was consulted in no public measure ; 
and his favour was sufficient to discredit any pretender to office or 
advancement. 

As soon as the English parliament found that the treaty between 
the king and the Scots would probably terminate in an accommods- 
tion, they made preparations for a war, which, they saw, would in 
the end prove imevitable. Cromwell, having broken the force and 
courage of the Irish, was sent for; and he left the command of 
Ireland to Ireton. It was expected that Fairfax, who still retained 
the name of general, would continue to act against Scotland. But 
he entertained insurmountable scruples against invading the Scots, 
whom he considered as united to England by the sacred bands of the 
covenant; and he accordingly resigned his commission, which was 
bestowed on Cromwell, who was declared captain-general of all the 
forees in England. Cromwell crossed the Tweed on July 16, and 
entered Scotland with an army of 16,000 men. Lesley, the Scotch 
general, entrenched himself in a fortified camp between Edinburgh 
and Leith, and took care to remove everything from the country 
which could serve for the subsistence of the English army. Crom- 
well, having advanoed to the Scottish camp, and vainly endeavoured 
to bring Lesley to d battle, began to be in want of provisions, which 
reached him only by sea. He therefore retired to Dunbar, Lesley 
followed him, and he encamped on Down hill, which overlooked 
that town. There lay many difficult passes between Dunbar and 
Berwick, and of these Lesley had taken possession. The English 
veneral was reduced toextremities. He had even embraced a resolu- 
tion of sending by sea all his foot and artillery to England, and of 
breaking through, at all hazards, with his cavalry. The madness of 
the Scottish ecclesiastics saved him from this loss and dishonour. 
Night and day the ministers had been wrestling with the Lord in 
prayer, as they termed it; and they fancied that the sectarian and 
heretical army, together with Agag, meaning Cromwell, was de- 
livered into their hands. Upon the faith of these visions, they 
forced their general, in spite of his remonstrances, to descend into 
the plain, with a view of attackiixg the English in their retreat, 
Cromwell -locking through a glags, saw the enemy's camp in motion ; 
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and foretold, without the help of revelations, that the Lord had 
delivered them into Ais hands. He gave orders immediately for an 
attack (Sept. 3). The Scots, though double in number to the Eng- 
lish, were soon put to flight, and pursued with great slaughter. No 
victory could be more complete. About 3000 of the enemy were 
slain, and 9000 taken prisoners. Cromwell pursued his advantage, 
and took possession of Edinburgh and Leith. The remnant of the 
Scottish army fled to Stirling. The approach of the winter season, 
and an ague which seized Cromwell, kept him from pushing the 
victory any further. 

§ 4. The defeat of the Scots was regarded by the king as a for- 
tunate event, as the vanquished were now obliged to give him more 
authority, and apply to him for support. He was crowned at Scone 
Jan. 1, 1651, with great pomp and solemnity. But amidst all this 
appearance of respect, Charles remained in the hands of the most 
rigid covenanters, and was little better than a prisoner. As soon as 
the season would permit, the Scottish army was assembled under 
Hamilton and Lesley ; and the king was allowed to join the camp 
before Stirling. Cromwell, having failed to bring the Scottish 
generals to an engagement, croased the firth, and took Perth, the 
seat of government. 

Charles now embraced a resolution worthy of a young prince con- 
tending for empire. Having the way open, he resolved immediately 
to march into England, and persuaded most of the generals to enter 
into the same views. But Argyle obtained permission to retire to his 
own home. The army, to the number of 14,000 men, rose from their 
camy, and advanced by great journeys towards the south. Cromwell 
was surprised at this movement of the royal army ; but he quickly 
repaired his oversight by his vigilance and activity, and, leaving 
Monk with 7000 men to complete the reduction of Scotland, he 
followed the king with all the expedition possible. 

Charles found himself disappointed in his expectations of increas- 
ing his army. The Scots, terrified at the prospect of so hazardous 
an enterprise, fell off in great numbers. The English presbyterians 
and royalists, having no warning given them of the king’s approach, 
were not prepared to join him. When he arrived at Worcester he 
found that his forces, extremely harassed by a hasty and fatiguing 
march, were not nore numerous than when he rose from his camy 
at Stirling, With an army of about 30,000 men, Cromwell fell 
upor Worcester, and, attacking it on all sides, after a desperate resist: 
ance of four or five hours, broke in upon the disordered royalists 
(Sep. 8). The streets of the city were strewed with dead. The 
whole Soottish army was either killed or taken prisoners. The 
country people, inflamed with national antipathy, put to death the 
few that escaped from the field of battle, 
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The king left Worcester at six o’clock in the afternoon, and, with- 
out halting, travelled about 26 miles, in company with 50 or 60 of 
his friends. ‘l'o provide for his safety, he thought it best to separate 
himself from his companions; and he left them. withoat com- 
municating his intentions to any of them. By the earl of Derby’s 
directions, he went to Boscobel, @ lone house, in the borders of Staf- 
fordshire, inhabited by one Penderell, a farmer. To this man 
Charles intrusted himself. The man had dignity of sentiments much 
above his condition ; and though death was denounced against all 
who concealed the king, and a great reward promised to any one who 
should betray him, he professed and maintained unshaken fidelity.* 
He took the assistance of his four brothers, equally honourable with 
himself; and having clothed the king in a garb like their own, they 
led him into the neighbouring wood, put a bill into his hand, and 
pretended to employ themselves in cutting faggots. Some nights he 
lay upon straw in the house, and fed on such homely fare as it 
afforded. For a better concealment, he mounted upon an oak, whcre 
he sheltered himself among the leaves and branches for twenty-four 
hours. He saw several soldiers pass by. All of them were intent 
in search of the king; and some expressed, in his hearing, their 
earncst wishes of scizing him. ‘This tree was afterwards denominated 
the foyal Oak, and for many years was regarded by the neighbour- 
hood with great veneration. Charles passed through many other 
adventures, assumed different disguises, in every step was exposed 
to imminent perils, and received daily proofs of uncorrupted fidelity 
and attachment. The sagacity of a smith, who remarked that his 
horse’s shoes had been made in the north, not in the west, as he 
pretended, once detected him, and he narrowly escaped. At Shore- 
ham, in Sussex, a vessel was at last found, in which he embarked, 

‘and after 41 days’ concealment he arrived safely at Fécamp in 
Normandy (Oct. 17). No fewer than 40 men and women had, at 
different times, been privy to his conccalment and escape. 

§ 5. Notwithstanding tle late wars and bloodshed, and the present 
factions, the power of England had never, in any period, appeared s0 
formidable to the neighbouring kingdoms as it did at this time, in 
the hands of the commonwealth. The power of peace and war was 
lodged in the same hands with the power of imposing taxes; a nu- 
merous and well-disciplined army was on foot; and excellent officers 
were formed in every branch of service. The confusion into which 
all things had been thrown had given opportunity to men of low 
stations to break through their obscurity, and to raise themselves by 
their courage to commands which they were well qualified to exercise, 
but to which their birth could never have entitled them. Blake, « 

* Two of the descendants of this faitily still receive pensions for thelt 
serviees on this occasion. 
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man of great courage and a generous disposition, who had defended 
Lyme and ‘Taunton with unshaken obstinacy against the late king, 
was made an admiral; and though he had hitherto been accustomed 
only to land-service, into which too he had not entered till past fifty 
years of age, he soon raised the naval glory of the nation to a greater 
height than it had ever attained in any former period. A fleet was 
put under his command, with which he chased into the Tagus 
prince Rupert, to whom the king had intrusted that squadron which 
had deserted to him. The king of Portugal having refused Blake 
admittance, and aided prince Rupert in making his escape, the 
English admiral made prize of twenty Portuguese ships richly laden ; 
and he threatened still further vengeance. The king of Vortugal, 
dreading so dangerous a foe to his newly acquired dominion, made 
all possible submissiun to the haughty republic, and was at last 
admitted to negociate the renewal of his alliance with England. 

All the settlements in America, except New England, which had 
been planted entirely by the puritans, adhered to the royal party, 
even after the settlement of the republic, but were soon subdued. 
With equal case were Jersey, Guernsey, Scilly, and the Isle of Man, 
brought under subjection to the republic; and the sea, which had 
been much infested by privateers from these islands, was rendered 
safe to the English commerce. The countess of Derby defended the 
Isle of Man, and with great reluctance yielded to the necessity of 
surrendering to the enemy. Ireton, the new deputy of Ireland, at 
the head of an army 30,000 strong, prosecuted the work of 
subduing the revolted Irish; and he defeated them in many 
rencounters, which, though of themselves of no great moment, 
proved fatal to their declining cause. He died of the plague at 
Limerick, after he had captured that town by a vigorous siege. 
The command of the army in Ireland devolved on lieutenant- 
general Ludlow. The civil government of the island was intrusted 
to commissioners. 

The successes which attended Monk in Scotland were no less 
decisive. After taking Stirling castle (whence the national records 
and regalia were conveyed to London), and gaining other advan- 
tages, he carried Dundee by assault; and following the example 
and instructions of Cromwell, put all the inhabitants to the sword, 
in order to strike a general terror into the kingdom. Warmed by 
this example, Aberdeen, St. Andrews, Inverness, and cther towns 
and forts, yielded, of their own accord, to the enemy. Argyle made 
his submissions to the English commonwealth; and Scotland, 
which had hitherto, by means of its situation, poverty, and: valour, 
maintained its iudependenoe, was reduced to total subjection, The 
English parliament sent sir Harry Vane, St. John, and other com- 
missioners, to settle that kingdom. 
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§ 6. By the total reduction and pacification of the British 
dominions, the parliament had leisure to look abroad, and to exert 
their vigour in foreign enterprises. ‘lhe Dutch were the first that 
felt thé’ weight of their arms. After the death (in 1650) of Wil- 
liam, prince of Orange, who had married an English princess, and 
whose policy had been favourable to the royal cause, the parlia- 
ment thought that the time had arrived for cementing a closer 
confederacy with the Dutch republican party, which had now 
gained the ascendant. St. John, chief justice, who was sent over to 
the Hague, had entertained the idea of forming a kind of coalition 
between the two republics; but the States offered only to renew the 
former alliances with England. And the haughty St. John, dis- 
gusted with this disappointment, as well as incensed at many 
affronts which had been offered him with impunity by the retainers 
of the palatine and Orange families, and indecd by the populace in 
general, returned into England, and, by his influence over Cromwell, 
determined the parliament to change the purposed alliance into a 
furious war against the United Provinces. ‘To cover these hostile 
intentions the parliament embraced such measures as they knew 
would give disgust to the States. They framed the famous act_of 
navigation, which prohibited all nations from importing into Eng- 
land in their bottoms any commodity which was not the growth 

-and manufacture of their own country. By this law the Dutch 
were principally affected, because they subsisted chiefly by being 
the general carriers aud factors of Europe. Letters of reprisal were 
granted to several merchants, who complained of injuries, and 
above 80 Dutch ships were made prizes. Tromp, an admiral of 
great renown, with a fleet of 42 sail, being forced by stress of 
weather, as he alleged, to take shelter in the road of Dover, there 
met with Blake, who commanded an English fleet much inferior in 
number. Who was the aggressor in the action which ensued 
between these two admirals, both of them men of such prompt and 
fiery dispositions, it is not easy to determine. Blake, though his 
squadron consisted only of 15 vessels, reinforced, after the battle 
began, by 8 under Captain Bourne, maintained the fight with 
bravery for five hours, and stak one ship of the enemy, and took 
another (May 19, 1652). Night parted the combatants, and the 
Dutch fleet retired towards the coast of Holland. The Dutch de- 
spatched their Pensionary Paw to conciliate matters; but the im- 
perious parliament would hearken to no explanations or remon- 
strances. They demanded that, without any further delay or 
inquiry, reparation should be made for all the damages which the 
English had sustained. And when this demand was not complied 
with, they despatched orders for commencing war against the 
United Provinces (July 8). Several naval engagements followed, 
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Sir George Ayscue, though he commanded only 40 ships, engaged, 
near Plymouth, the famous De Ruyter, who had under him 650 
ships of war, with 30 merchantmen (Aug. 16). Night parted them 
in the greatest heat of the action. De Ruyter next day sailed off 
with his convoy. The English fleet had been so shattered in the 
fight, that it was not able to pursue. Near the coast of Kent, 
Blake, seconded by Bourne and Penn, met a Dutch squadron nearly 
equal in numbers, commanded by De Witt and De Ruyter (Sept. 
23). A battle was fought much to the disadvantage of the Dutch. 
Their rear-admiral was boarded and taken. ‘lwo other vessels 
were sunk, and one blown up. The Dutch next day made sail 
towards Holland. On Nov. 28, Tromp, seconded by De Ruyter, 
met, near the Goodwins, with Blake, whose fleet was inferior to the 
Dutch, but who resolved not to decline the combat. In this action 
the Dutch had the advantage, and Blake himself was wounded. 
After this victory, Tromp, in a bravado, fixed a broom to his main- 
mast, as if he were resolved to sweep the sea entirely of all English 
vessels. 

Great preparations were made in England in order to wipe off 
this disgrace. A gallant fleet of 80 sail was fitted out. Blake 
commanded, and under him Monk, who had been sent for from 
Scotland. When the English lay off Portland (Feb. 18, 1653), 
they descried, near break of day, a Dutch fleet of 76 vessels sailing 
up the channel, along with a convoy of 300 merchantmen. ‘Tromp, 
and under him De Ruyter, commanded the Dutch. ‘This battle was 
the most furious that had yet been fought between these warlike 
and rival nations. ‘Three days was the combat continued with the 
utmost rage and obstinacy; and Blake, who was victor, gained not 
more honour than Tromp, who’ was vanquished. The Dutch 
admiral made a skilful retreat, and saved all the merchant-ships 
except 80. He lost, however, 11 ships of war, had 2000 men slain, 
and near 1500 taken prisoners. The English, though many of their 
ships were extremely shattered, had but one sunk. Their slain 
were not much inferior in number to those of the enemy. 

§ 7. Meanwhile a domestic revolution was preparing. Cromwell 
saw that the parliament entertained a jealousy of his power and 
ambition, and were resolved to bring him to a subordination under 
their authority. Without scruple or delay he resolved to prevent 
them. He summoned a general council of officers, in which it was 
presently voted to frame a remonstrance to the parliament. After 
complaining of the arrears due to the army, they desired the parlia- 
ment to reflect how many years they had sat, and that it was now 
full time for them to give place to others. They. therefore desired 
them to summon a new parliament, and establish that free and 
equal government which they had so long promised to the people. 
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The parliament took this remonstrance in ill part, and much alter- 
cation ensued. At last, Cromwell being informed that they had 
come to a resolution not to dissolve themselves, but to fill up the 
House by new elections, immediately hastened to the House, and 
carried a body of 300 soldiers along with him. Some of them 
he placed at the door, some in the lobby, some on the stairs. He 
first addressed himself to his friend St. John, and told him that 
he had come with a purpose of doing what grieved him to the very 
soul, and what he had earnestly with tears besought the Lord not 
to impose upon him; but there was a necessity, in order to the 
glory of God and good of the nation. He then sat down for some 
time, and heard the debate. He beckoned Harrison, and told 
him that he now judged the parliament ripe for a dissolution. 
“Sir,” said Harrison, ‘‘the work is very great and dangerous; I 
desire you seriously to consider, before you engage in it.” “ You 
say well,” replied the general; and thereupon sat still about a 
quarter of an hour. When the question was ready to be put, he 
said again to Harrison, ‘‘ This is the time: I must do it.” And 
suddenly starting up, he loaded the parliament with the vilest 
reproaches, for their tyranny, ambition, oppression, and robbery of 
the public. Then stamping with his foot, which was a signal for 
the soldiers to enter, ‘‘ For shame,” said he to the parliament, “ get 
you gone; give place to honester men; to those who will more 
faithfully discharge their trust. You are no longer a parliament : 
I tell you, you are no longer a parliament. The Lord has done 
with you: he has chosen other instruments for carrying on his 
work.” Sir Harry Vane exclaiming against this proceeding, he 
cried with a loud voice, ‘‘ O sir Harry Vane, sir Harry Vane! The 
Lord deliver me from sir Harry Vane!” ‘Taking hold of Martin by 
the cloak, “ ‘Thou art a whoremaster,” said he. To another, “Thou 
art an adulterer.” Toa third, “Thou art a drunkard and a glut- 
ton;” “and thou an extortioner,” to a fourth. He commanded a 
soldier to seize the mace. ‘‘ What shall we do with this bauble? 
Here, take it away. It is you,” said he, addressing himself to the 
House, “that have forced me upon this. I have sought the Lord 
night and day, that he would rather slay me than put me upon this 
work.” Having commanded the soldiers to clear the hall, he him- 
self went out the last, and, ordering the doors to be locked, departed 
to his lodgings in Whitehall (April 20, 1653). 

The indignation entertained by the people against such a manifest 
usurpation was not so violent as might naturally be expected. 
Congratulatory addresses, the first of the kind, were made to Crom- 
.well by the fleet, by the army, even by many of the chief corpora- 
tions and counties of England; but especially by the several con- 
gregations of saints dispersed throughout the kingdom. 
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_§ 8. Cromwell, however, thought it requisite to establish some- 
thing which might bear the face of a commonwealth ; and without 
any more ceremony, by the advice of his council of officers, he sent 
summonses to 128 persons of different towns and counties of Eng- 
land, to 5 of Scotland, to 6 of Ireland. He pretended, by his sole 
act and deed, to devolve upon these the whole authority of the state. 
This legislative power they were to exercise during 15 months, and 
they were afterwards to choose the same number of persons who 
might succeed them in that high and important office. In this 
assembly, which voted themselves a parliament (July 4), were 
many persons of the rank of gentlemen; but the greater part were 
fifth monarchy men, anabaptists, and independents. They began 
with seeking God by prayer. They contemplated some extraor- 
dinary schemes of legislation, but had not leisure to finish any, 
except that which established the legal solemnization of marriage 
by the civil magistrate alone. Among the fanatics of the House 
there was an active member, much noted for his long prayers, 
sermons, and harangues. He was a leather-seller in London: his 
name, Praise-God Barebone. ‘This ridiculous name struck the 
fancy of the people, and they commonly affixed to this assembly 
the appellation of Barebone’s parliament. Another name for it was 
‘the little parliament.” 

Cromwell, finding this assembly not so obsequious as he ex- 
pected, resolved to bring it to aclose. Accordingly, on Dec. 13, 
Sydenham, an independent, suddenly proposed that the parliament 
should, by a formal deed or assignment, resign its power into the 
hands of Cromwell. Rouse, the speaker, who was one of Syden- 
ham’s party, forthwith left the chair, followed by several members, 
and the few who remained in the house were ejected by Colonel 
White, with a party of soldiers. Cromwell at first refused the 
offer; but the resignation of their powers being signed by the 
majority of the House, he accepted the trust, and a deed was 
drawn up, called the Instrument of Government, which received 
the approval of the council of officers. By this instrument Crom- 
well received the title of “His Highness the Lord Protector,” and 
a council was appointed of not more than 21, nor less than 13 
persons, who were to enjoy their office during life or good behaviour. 
The protector was bound to summon a parliament every three years, 
and allow them to sit five months, without adjournment, proroga- 
tion, or dissolution. The bills which they passed were to be pre- 
sented to the protector for his assent; but if within twenty days 
it were not obtained, they were to become laws by the authority 
alone of parliament. A standing army for Great Britain and Ire- 
land was established, of 20,000 foot and 10,000 horse ; and funds 
were assigned for their support. The protector was to enjoy his 
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office during life, and on his death the place was immediately to be 
supplied by the council, 

§ 9. In spite of the distracted scenes which the civil government 
exhibited in England, the military force was exerted with vigour, 
conduct, and unanimity: and never did the kingdom appear more 
formidable to all foreign nations. The English fleet gained 
several victories over the Dutch, in the last of which, Van Tromp, 
while gallantly animating his men, was shot through the heart with 
a musket ball (July 31, 1658). Monk and Penn commanded in 
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this engagement, Blake being ill on shore. The States, over- 
whelmed with the expense of the war, terrified by their losses, and 
mortified by their defeats, were extremely desirous of an accommo- 
dation with an enemy whom they found, by experience, too power- 
ful for them: and a peace was at last signed by Cromwell (April 5, 
1654), A defensive league was made between the two republics: 
the honour of the flag was yielded to the English. 

§ 10. The new parliament, summoned by the protector, met on 
Sept. 4, 1654. The elections had been conducted agrecably to the 
instrument of government, in a method favourable to liberty. Al) 
the small boroughs, places the most exposed to influence and cor- 
ruption, had been deprived of the franchise. Of 400 members, 
which represented England, 270 were chosen by the counties, The 
rest were elected by London and the more considerable corporations. 
The lower populace too, so easily guided or deceived, were excluded 
from the elections. An estate of 200/. value was necessary to 
entitle any one to a vote. Thi rty members were returned from 
Scotland ; as many from Ireland. 
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Cromwell soon found that he did not possess the confidence of 
this parliament. Having heard the protector’s speech, three hours 
long, and having chosen Lenthal for their speaker, they immedi- 
ately entered into a discussion of the pretended instrument of 
government, and of that authority which Cromwell, by the title of 
protector, had assumed over the nation. ‘The greatest liberty was 
used in atraigning this new dignity ; and even the personal charac- 
ter and conduct of Cromwell escaped not without censure, The 
protector, surprised and enraged at this refractory spirit, sent for 
them to the painted chamber, with an air of great authority 
inveighed against their conduct, and told them that nothing could 
be more absurd than for them to dispute his title, since the same 
instrument of government which made them a parliament had 
invested him with the protectorship. He forbade them to dis- 
pute the fundamentals of the new constitution, among which the 
chief was the government of the nation by a single person and a par- 
liament; he obliged the members to sign an engagement not to 
propose or consent to any alteration; and he placed guards at the 
door of the House, who allowed none but subscribers to enter. Most 
of the members, after some hesitation, submitted to this condition, 
but retained the same refractory spirit which they had discovered 
in their first debates. Cromwell, therefore, dismissed them in a 
tedious, confused, and angry harangue, on January 31, 1655. 

The discontent discovered by this parliament encouraged’ the 
royalists to attempt an insurrection, which, however, was soon put 
down, and served only to strengthen Cromwell's government. He 
issued an edict, with the consent of his council, for exacting the 
tenth penny from the royalists, in order, as he pretended, to make 
them pay the expenses to which their mutinous disposition con- 
tinually exposed the public. ‘To raise this imposition, which com- 
monly passed by the name of decimation, the protector instituted 11 
major-generals, and divided the whole kingdom of England into so 
many military jurisdictions. These men, assisted by commission- 
ers, had power to subject whom they pleased to decimation, to levy 
all the taxes imposed by the protector and his council, and to impri- 
son any person who should be exposed to their jealousy or suspicion ; 
nor was there any appeal from them but to the protector himself 
and his council, In short, they acted as if absolute masters of the 
property and person of every subject. 

Meanwhile the resentment displayed by the English parliament 
at the protection afforded by France to Charles, induced that court 
to change its measures. Anne of Austria had become regent of 
France, in the minority of her son Louis ‘XIV., and cardinal 
Mazarin had succeeded Richelieu in the ministry. Charles was 
treated by them with such affected indifference, that he thought 
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it more decent to withdraw, and prevent the indignity of being 
desired to leave the kingdom. He went first to Spa, thence he 
retired to Cologne, where he lived two years on a small pension 
paid him by the court of France, and on some contributions sent 
him by his friends in England. 

The French ministry deemed it still more necessary to pay defer- 
ence to the protector when he assumed the reins of government. 
They were now at war with Spain, and wished to defeat the in- 
trigues of that court, which, being reduced to greater distress than 
the French monarchy, had been still more forward in their ad- 
vances to the prosperous parliament and protector. Cromwell re- 
solved for several reasons to unite his arms to those of France. The 
. extensive empire and yet extreme weakness of Spain in the West 
Indies, the vigorous courage and great naval power of England, made 
him hope that he might, by some gainful conquest, render for ever 
illustrious that dominion which he had assumed over his country. 
Should he fail of these durable acquisitions, the Indian treasures, 
which must every year cross the ocean to reach Spain, were, he 
thought, a sure prey to the English navy, and would support his 
military force, without his laying new burthens on the discontented 
people. These motives of policy were probably seconded by his re- 
ligious principles ; and as the Spaniards were more bigoted papists 
than the French, and had refused to mitigate on Cromwell’s solici- 
tation the rigours of the inquisition, he hoped that a holy and 
meritorious war with such idolaters could not fail of protection from 
Heaven. 

§ 11. Actuated by these motives, the protector cquipped two 
considerable squadrons, one of which, consisting of 30 capital ships, 
was sent into the Mediterranean under Blake, whose fame was now 
spread over Europe. Blake sailed to Algiers, and compelled the 
dey to restrain his piratical subjects from further violences, on the 
English. He then presented himself before Tunis, where, incensed 
by the insolence of the dey, he destroyed the castles of Porto Farino 
and Goletta, sent a numerous detachment of sailors in their long- 
boats into the harbour, and burned every ship which lay there. 
This bold action filled all that part of the world with the renown of 
English valour. 

The other squadron was not equally successful. It was com- 
manded by Penn, and carried on board 4000 men, under the com- 
mand of Venables. An attack upon St. Domingo was repulsed 
with loss and disgrace; but Jamaica surrendered to them’ without 
a blow. Penn and Venables returned to Englaud, and were both 
of them sent to the Tower by the protector, who, though commonly 
master of his fiery temper, was thrown into a violent passion at this 
disappointment, He had, however, made a conquest of greater 
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importance than he was himself at that time aware of; and 
Jamaica has ever since remained in the hands of the English. 

As soon as the news of this expedition, which was an unwar- 
rantable violation of treaty, arrived in Europe, the Spaniards 
declared war against England, and seized all the ships and goods of 
English merchants ef which they could make themselves masters. 
Blake, to whom Montague was now joined in command, prepared 
himself for hostilities against the Spaniards, and lay some time off 
Cadiz in expectation of intercepting the treasure-fleet, but was at 
last obliged, for. want of water, to make sail towards Portugal. 
Captain Stayner, however, whom he had left on the coast with a 
squadron of 7 vessels, took two ships valued at ncarly two millions 
of pieces of eight (Sept. 1656). 

The next action against the Spaniards was more honourable, 
though less profitable, to the nation, Blake pursued a Spanish fleet 
of 16 ships to the Canaries, where he found them in the bay of 
Santa Cruz, defended by a strong castle and 7 forts. Blake was 
rather animated than daunted with this appearance. The wind 
seconded his courage, and, blowing full into the bay, in a moment 
brought him among the thickest of his enemies. After a resist- 
ance of four hours, the Spaniards yielded to English valour, and 
abandoned their ships, which were set on fire, and consumed with 
all their treasure. The wind, suddenly shifting, carried the English 
out of the bay, where they left the Spaniards in astonishment at the 
happy temerity of their audacious visitors (April 20, 1657). This 
was the last and greatest action of the gallant Blake. He was con- 
sumed with a dropsy and scurvy, and hastened home, that he might 
yield up his breath in his native country, but expired within sight 
of land. Never man, so zealous for a faction, was so much respected 
and esteemed even by the opposite parties. He was by principle 
an inflexible republican; and the late usurpations, amidst all the 
trust and caresses which he received from the ruling powers, were 
thought to be very little grateful to him. ‘It is still our duty,” he 
said to the seamen, “to fight for our country, into what hands 
soever the government might fall.” The protector ordered him a 
pompous funeral at the public charge: but the tears of his country- 
men were the most honourable panegyric on his memory. 

§ 12. The conduct of the protector in foreign affairs was full of 
vigour and enterprise, and drew a consideration to his country, 
which, since the reign of Elizabeth, it seemed to have totally lost. 
It was his boast that he would render the name of an Englishman 
as much feared and revered as ever was that of a Roman; and as 
his countrymen found some reality in these pretensions, their 
national vanity, being gratified, made thom bear with more patience 
all the indignities and calamities under which they laboured. And 
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the protestant zeal which animated the presbyterians and inde- 
pendents was highly gratified by the haughty manner in which the 
protector so successfully supported the Vaudois, or persecuted pro- 
testants of Savoy, against whom the duke had commenced a furious 
persecution. 

The general behaviour and deportment of Cromwell, who had 
been raised from a private station, and who had passed most of his 
youth in the country, was such as might befit the greatest monarch. 
He maintained a dignity without either affectation or ostentation ; 
and supported with all strangers that high idea with which his great 
exploits and prodigious fortune had impressed them. Among his 
ancient friends he could relax himself; and by trifling and amuse-~ 
ment, jesting and making verses, he feared not exposing himself to 
their most familiar approaches. Great regularity however, and even 
austerity of manners, were always maintained in his court; and he 
was careful never by any liberties to give offence to the most rigid 
of the godly. Some state was upheld, but with little expense, and 
without any splendour. The nobility, though courted by him, 
kept at a distance, and disdained to intermix with those mean 
persons who were the instruments of his government. 

Cromwell had reduced Scotland and Ireland to a total sub- 
jection, and he treated them entirely as conquered provinces. The 
civil administration of Scotland was placed in a council, consist- 
ing mostly of English. Justice was administered by seven judges; 
four of whom were English. A long line of forts and garrisons 
was maintained throughout the kingdom, and an army of 10,000 
men kept everything in peace and obedience. The protector’s 
administration of Ireland was still more severe and violent. The 
government of that island was first intrusted to Fleetwood, who 
had married Ireton’s widow; then to Henry Cromwell, second son 
of the protector, a young man of an amiable, mild disposition, and 
not destitute of vigour and capacity. 

§ 13. In summoning a new parliament in 1656, Cromwell used 
every art in order to influence the elections, and fill the House 
with his own creatures: yet, notwithstanding all these precautions, 
he still found that the majority would not be favourable to him. 
Accordingly, on their assembling (Sept. 17), he set guards at the 
door, who permitted none to enter but such as produced a warrant 
from his council; and the council rejected about 100, who either 
refused a recognition of the protector’s government, or were on 
other accounts obnoxious to him. These protested against so egre- 
gious a violence, subversive of all liberty; but every application for 
redress was neglected both by tha council and the parliament. The 
majority of the parliament, by means of these arts and violences, 
was friendly to the protector, who now began.to aspire to the crown; 
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and in order to pave the way to this advancement, he resolved to 
sacrifice:.his major-generals, whom he knew to be extremely odious 
to the nation., Colonel Jephson was employed to sound the in- 
clinatfons of' the Hense on the subject; and the result appearing 
favourable,.a raction in form was made by Alderman Pack, one of 
the city. members, ‘for. itivesting the protector with the dignity of 
king. Thiaemsotion . at fitst excited great disorder, and divided the 
whole House into.partied, The chief opposition came from the 
usual adherents ofthe protector, the major-generals, and such 
officers as depended on them ; and particularly Lambert, a man of 
deep intrigue, and of great interest in the army, who had long 
entertained the ambition of succeeding Cromwell in the protector- 
ship. But the bill, which was entitled an humble petition and 
advice, was voted by a considerable majority, and a committee was 
appointed to reason with the protector, and to overcome those 
scruples which he pretended against accepting so liberal an offer. 
The conference lasted several days. The difficulty consisted not in 
persuading Cromwell, whose inclination, as well as judgment, was 
entirely on the side of the committee. The opposition which 
Cromwell most dreaded was that which he met with in his own 
family, and from men who, by intcrest as well as inclination, were 
the most devoted to him, Fleetwood had married his daughter ; 
Desborough his sister: yet these men, actuated by principle alone, 
could by no persuasion, artifice, or entreaty, be induced to consent 
that their friend and patron should be invested with regal dignity. 

Colonel Pride procured a petition against the office of king, signed 
by a majority of the officers who were in London and the neighbour- 
hood: and some sudden mutiny in the army was justly dreaded. 
Cromwell, after the agony and perplexity of long doubt, was at last 
obliged to refuse that crown which the representatives of the nation, 
in the most solemn manner, had tendered to him (May 8, 1657). 
The provisions, however, of the humble petition and advice were 
retained as the basis of the republican establishment, instead of the 
former instrument of government. By the new deed the protector 
had the power of nominating his successor; he had a perpetual 
revenue assigned him; and he had authority to name another 
House, who should enjoy their seats during life, and exercise some 
functions of the former House of Peers. Cromwell, as if his power 
had just commenced from this popular consent, was anew inaugu- 
rated in Westminster-hall, after the most solemn and most pompous 
manner, 

Richard, eldest son of the protector, was now brought to court, 
introduced into public business, and thenceforth regarded by many 
as his heir in the protectorship. Cromwell “had two daughters 
unmarried: one of them he now gave in marriage to the grandson 
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and heir of his great friend, the earl of Warwick, with whom he 
had, in every fortune, preserved an uninterrupted intimacy and good 
correspondence. The other he married to the’ viscount Fauconberg, 
of a family formerly devoted to the royal party.. The parliament 
assembled again on Jan. 20, 1658, consisting, ag-in the times of 
monarchy, of two Houses. Cromwell had gent: Writs. to his House of 
Peers, which consisted of 60 members. They were composed of 5 
or 6 ancient peers, of several gentlemen of fortune and distinction, 
and of some officers who had risen from the meanest stations, 
None of the ancient peers, however, though summoned by writ, 
would deign to accept of a seat which they must share with such 
companions as were assigned them. But Cromwell soon found that, 
by bringing so great a number of his friends and adherents into the 
other House, he had lost the majority among the national repre- 
sentatives: and dreading combinations between them and the mal- 
contents in the army, he dissolved the parliament with expressions 
of great displeasure (Feb. 4). 

§ 14. Cromwell still pursued his schemes of conquest and 
dominion on the continent: and he sent over into Flanders 6000 
men under Reynolds, who joined the French army commanded by 
Turenne. In 1658 siege was laid to Dunkirk; and when the 
Spanish army advaneed to relieve it, the combined armies of France 
and England marched out of their trenches, and fought the battle of 
the Dunes, where the Spaniards ‘were totally defeated. The valour 
of the English was much remarked on this occasion (June 4). 
Dunkirk, being soon after surrendered, was by agreement delivered 
to Cromwell. This acquisition was regarded by the protector as the 
means only of obtaining, in concert with the French court, the final 
conquest and partition of the Low Countries. 

But the situation in which Cromwell stood at home kept him in 
perpetual uneasiness and inquietude. His military enterprises had 
exhausted his revenue, and involved him in considerable debt. The 
royalists, he heard, had renewed their conspiracies for a general 
insurrection. Ormond had come over to England, and lord Fairfax, 
sir William Waller, and many heads of the presbyterians, had 
secretly entered into the engagement. Even the army was infected 
with the general spirit of discontent ; and some sudden and danger- 
ous eruption was every moment to be dreaded from it. This con- 
spiracy, however, was discovered, and promptly suppressed, 
Ormond was obliged to fly, and he deemed himself fortunate to have 
escaped so vigilant an administration. Great numbers were thrown 
into: prison. A high court of justice was anew erected for the trial 
of those criminals whose guilt was most apparent, as the protector 

could not as yet trust to an unbiassed jury. Sir Henry Slingsby 
and Dr. Hewitt were condemned and beheaded. 
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The conspiracy of the millenarians in the army struck Cromwell 
with still greater apprehensions, and he lived in the continual dread 
of assassination. The death of Mrs. Claypole, his favourite daughter, 
a lady endued with many humane virtues and amiable accomplish- 
ments, depressed his“aixious mind, and poisoned all his enjoyments. 
All composure of mind was now for ever fled from the protector. 
He never moved a step without strong guards attending him: he 
Wore armour under his clothes, and further secured himself by 
offensive weapons, a sword, falchion, and pistols, which he always 
carried about him. He returned from no place by the direct road, 
or by the same way which he went. Every journey he performed 
with hurry and precipitation. Seldom he slept above three nights 
together in the same chamber: and he never let it be known be- 
forehand what chamber he intended to choose. 

§ 15. Cromwell’s body also, from the contagion of his anxious 
mind, beyan to be affected, and his health seemed sensibly to 
decline. He was seized with a slow fever, which changed into a 
tertian ague. or the space of a week no dangerous symptoms 
appeared; and in the intervals of the fits he was able to walk 
abroad. At length the symptoms began to wear a more fatal 
aspect, and the physicians were obliged to break silence, and to 
declare that the protector could not survive the next fit with which 
he was threatened. ‘The council was alarmed. A deputation was 
sent to know his will with regard to his successor. His senses were 
gone, and he could not now express his intentions. They asked 
him whether he did not mean that his eldest son, Richard, should 
succeed him in the protectorship. A simple affirmative was, or 
seemed to be, extorted from him. Soon after, on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember (1658), the very day on which he had gained the victories of 
Dunbar and Worcester, and which he had always considered as the 
most fortunate for him, he expired. A violent tempest, which 
immediately succeeded his death, served as a subject of discourse to 
the vulgar—his partisans and his enemies endeavouring by forced 
inferences to interpret it as a confirmation o their particular pre- 
judices, 

The administration of Cromwell, though it caigoavers great abili- 
ties, was conducted without any plan either of liberty or arbitrary 
power: perhaps his difficult situation admitted of neither. The 
great principle of his foreign policy was alliance with the protestant 
stutes, and the support of protestantism throughout Europe. If we 
survey his moral character with that indulgence which is due to 
the blindness and infirmities of the human species, we shall not 
be inclined to load his memory with such violent reproaches as 
those which his enemies usually throw upon it. The murder of 
the king, the most atrocious of all his actions, was to him covered 
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ander a mighty cloud of republican and religious illusions; and 
it is not impossible but he might believe it, as many others did, 
the most meritorious action that | he could perform. His subsequent 
usurpation was the effect of necessity, as well-as of ambition; nor is 
it easy to see how the various factions could @t’that time have been 
restrained without a mixture of military and arbitrary authority. 
His private deportment, asa son, a husband, a father, a friend, 
merits the highest praise. 

Cromwell was in the sixtieth year of his age when he died. He 
was of a robust frame of body, and of a manly, though not of an 
agreeable, aspect. He left only two sons, Richard and Henry; and 
three daughters—one married to general Fleetwood, another to lord 
Fauconberg, a third to lord Rich. His father died when he was 
very young. Ilis mother lived till after he was protector, and, con- 
trary to her orders, he buried her with great pomp in Westminster 
Abbey. ‘'To educate her numerous family she had been obliged to 
set up a brewery at Huntingdon, which she managed to good advan- 
tage. Hence Cromwell, in the invectives of that age, is often stig- 
matised with the name of the brewer. She was of a good family, of 
the name of Stuart, remotely allied, as is by some supposed, to the 
royal family. 

§ 16. When that potent hand was removed, which conducted the 
government, every one expected a sudden dissolution of the un- 
wieldy and ill-jointed fabric. Cromwell’s eldest son, Richard, a 
young man of no experience, educated in the country, possessed only 
the virtues of private life, which in his situation were so many 
vices’; indolence, incapacity, irresolution, attended his facility and 
good nature. © The council, however, recognised the succession of 
Richard. Fleetwood, in whose favour it was supposed Cromwell 
had formerly made a will, renounced all claim or pretension to the 
protectorship. Henry, Richard’s brother, who governed Ireland 
with popularity, insured him the obedience of that kingdom. 
Monk, whose authority was well established in Scotland, being 
much attached to the family of Cromwell, immediately proclaimed 
the new protector. The army and the fleet acknowledged his title: 
and above ninety addresses, from the counties and most consider- 
able corporations, congratulated him on his accession, in all the 
terms of dutiful allegiance. A new- parliament (Jan. 29, 1659) 
proceeded to examine the humble petition and advice ; and after 
great opposition and many vehement debates, it was at length, with 
much difficulty, carried by the court party to confirm it. On the 
other hand, the most considerable officers of the army, and even 
Fleetwood, brother-in-law to the protector, were entering into cabals 
against him; and the whole republican party in the army, which 
was still considerable, united themselves to that general. Above all, 
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the intrigues of Lambert inflamed all those dangerous humours, and 
threatened the nation with some great convulsion. Richard, who 
possessed neither resolution nor penetration, was prevailed to give 
an unguarded consent for calling a general council of officers, who 
proposed that the whole military power should be intrusted to some 
person in whom they might all confide. 

The parliament, no less alarmed than the protector at the mili 
tary cabals, voted that there should be no meeting or general 
council of officers, except with the protector’s consent, or by his 
orders, This vote brought affairs immediately to a rupture. The 
officers hastened to Richard and demanded of him the dissolution of 
the parliament. Desborough threatened him if he should refuse 
compliance. The protector wanted the resolution to deny, and 
possessed little ability to resist. The parliament was dissolved; 
anc by the same act the protector was, by every one, considered as 
effectually dethroned (April 22). Soon after he signed his demission 
in form. Henry, the deputy of Ireland, though he possessed more 
vigour and capacity than his brother Richard, quietly resigned his 
command, and retired to England. Thus fell suddenly, and from 
an encrmous height, but by a rare fortune without any hurt or 
injury, the family of the Cromwells. Richard, after the restoration, 
travelled abroad some years, and on his return to England lived a 
peaceful and quiet life, and died in extreme old age at the latter end 
of queen Anne’s reign (1712). Henry retired into Cambridgeshire, 
where he died in 1674. 

§ 17. The council of officers, now possessed of supreme authority, 
resolved, after much debate, on restoring the Long Parliament. Its 
numbers were small, little exceeding 70 members; but being all of 
them men ot violent ambition, some of them men of experience and 
capacity, they were resolved, since they enjoyed the title of the 
supreme authority, not to act a subordinate part to those who 
acknowledged themselves their servants. They voted that all com- 
missions should be received from the speaker, and be assigned by him 
in the name of the House. These precautions gave great disgust to 
the general officers; and their discontent would immediately have 
broken out into some resolution fatal to the parliament, had it not 
been checked by the apprehensions of danger from the common enemy. 

The dominion of the pretended parliament had ever been to the 
last degree odious to the presbyterians, as well as to the royalists. 
A secret reconciliation, therefore, was made between the rival 
parties, and it was agreed that, burying former enmities in oblivion, 
all efforts should be used for the overthrow of the Rump parliament, 
as it was called. In many counties a resolution was taken to rise in 
arms: but the plans of the royalists were betrayed, and the only 
project which took effect was that of sir George Booth for the 
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soizing of Chester. He was, however, soon routed and taken pri- 
soner by Lambert, and the parliament had no further occupation 
than to fill all the jails with their open or secret enemies. This 
success hastened the ruin of the parliament. Alarmed at the pro- 
ceedings of Lambert and his faction, they voted that they would 
have no more general officers. Thereupon Lambert and the other 
officers expelled the parliament (Oct. 23), and elected a committce 
of 23 persons, whom they invested with sovereign authority, 
under the name of a Committee of Safety. Throughout the three 
kingdoms there prevailed nothing but the melancholy fears, te the 
nobility and gentry, of a bloody massacre and extermination; to 
the rest of the people, of perpetual servitude beneath the military : 
whilst the condition of Charles seemed totally desperate. But 
amidst all these gloomy prospects, fortune, by a surprising revolu- 
tion, was now paving the way for the king to mount in peace and 
triumph the throne of his ancestors. 

§ 18. Gencral Monk, as we have seen, held the supreme military 
command in Scotland. After the army had expelled the parliament 
Monk protested against the violence, and resolved, as he pretended, 
to vindicate their invaded privileges. Deeper designs, either in the 
king’s favour or his own, were from the beginning suspected to be 
the motive of his actions. How early he entertained designs for the 
king’s restoration we know not with certainty. It is likely that as 
soon as Richard was deposed he foresaw that, without such an expe- 
dient, it would be impossible ever to bring the nation to a regular 
settlement. But his conduct was full of dissimulation, and no less 
was requisite for effecting the difficult work which he had under- 
taken, All the officers in his army, of whom he entertained any 
suspicion, he immediately cashiered ; and, hearing that Lambert was 
marching northwards with a large army, he amused the committee 
with offers of negotiation. 

Meanwhile these military sovereigns found themselves.surrounded 
on all hands with inextricable difficulties. While Lambert’s forces 
were assembling at Newcastle, Hazelrig and Morley took possession 
of Portsmouth, and declared for the parliament. The city established 
a kind of separate government, and assumed the supreme authority 
within itself. Admiral Lawson, with his squadron, came into the 
river, and declared for the parliament. ,Hazelrig and Morley, hearing 
of this important event, left Portsmouth and advanced towards 
London. ‘The regiments near that city, being solicited by their old 
officers, who had been cashiered by the committee of safety, revolted 
again tu the parliament. Lenthal, the speaker, being invited by the 
officers, again assumed authority and summoned together the parlia- 
ment, which twice before had been expelled with so much reproach 
and ignominy (Dec. 26). Monk now advanced into Eneland with 
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his army. In all counties through which he passed the gentry 
flocked to him with addresses, expressing their earnest desire that 
he would be instrumental in restoring the nation to peace and tran- 
quillity. He entered London without opposition (Feb. 3, 1660), 
was introduced to the House, and thanks were given him by Lenthal 
for the eminent services which he had done his country. Monk's 
conduct was at first ambiguous. He appeared ready to obey all the 
commands of the parliament, and marched into the city to seize 
several leading citizens who had refused obedience to the commands 
of the. House; but two days afterwards ho wrete a letter to the 
parliament, requiring them, in the name of the citizens, soldiers, and 
whole commonwealth, to issue writs within a week for the filling of 
their House, and to fix the time for their own dissolution and the 
assembling of a new parliament. The excluded members, upon the 
general’s invitation, went to the House, and immediately appeared to 
be the majority ; most of the independents left the place. The re- 
stored members renewed the general’s commission, and enlarged his 
powers; and after passing some other measures for the present com- 
posure of the kingdom, they-dissolved themselves, and issued writs 
for the immediate assembling of a new parliament. A council of 
state was established, consisting of men of character and moderation, 
who conferred on Montague, a royalist, in conjunction with Monk, 
the command of the fleet ; and secured the naval as well as military 
force in hands favourable to the public settlement. Notwithstanding 
all these steps, Monk still maintained the appearance of zeal for a 
commonwealth, and had hitherto allowed no channel of correspond- 
ence between himself and the king to be opened; but he now sent a 
verbal message by sir John Grenville, assuring the king of his services, 
giving advice for his conduct, and exhorting him instantly to leave 
the Spanish territories and retire into Holland. He was apprehensive 
lest Spain might detain him as a pledge for the recovery of Dunkirk 
and Jamaica. Charles, who was at Brussels, followed these direc- 
tions, and very narrowly escaped to Breda. Had he protracted his 
journey a few hours, he had certainly, under pretence of honour and 
respect, been arrested by the Spaniards. 

§ 19. The elections for the new parliament went everywhere in 
favour of the king’s party. ‘The presbyterians and the royalists, 
being united, formed the voice of the nation, which, without noise, 
but with infinite ardour, called for the king’s restoration. When 
the parliament met (April 25)—which, from its not being regularly 
summoned, was called the Convention Parliament—they chose sir 
Harbottle Grimstone speaker. On the 27th April a motion for the 
restoration of the king was made by colonel King and Mr. Finch. 
On the Ist of May Monk gave directions to Annesley, president of 
the ccuncil, to inform them that one sir John Grenville, a servant of 
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the king’s, had been sent over by his majesty, and was now at the 
door with a letter to the Commons. The loudest acclamations were 
excited by this intelligence. Grenville was called in, the letter, 
accompanied with a declaration, greedily read ; without one moment's 
delay, and without a contradictory vote, a committce was appointed 
to prepare an answer; and, in order to spread the same satisfaction 
throughout the kingdom, it was voted that the letter and declaration 
should immediately be published. It offered a general amnesty, 
without any exceptions but such as should afterwards be made by 
parliament; it proriised liberty of conscience; it submitted to the 
arbitration of the same assembly the inquiry into all grants, pur- 
chases, and alienations; and it assured the soldiers of all their 
arrears, and promised them for the future the same pay which they 
then enjoyed. Such was the celebrated declaration from Breda. 

The Lords, perceiving the spirit by which the kingdom, as well as 
the Commons, was animated, had hastened to reinstate themselves in 
their ancient authority, and to take their share in the settlement of 
the nation. Soon afterwards the two Houses attended, while the 
king was proclaimed with great solemnity, in Palace-yard, at White- 
hall, and at Temple-bar (May 8, 1660). A committee of Lords and 
Commons was then despatched to invite his majesty to return and 
take possession of the government. Charles embarked at &Scheveling 
on board a fleet commanded by the duke of York. At Dover he was 
met by Monk, whom he cordially embraced. The king entered 
London on the 29th of May, which was also his birthday. The fond 
imaginations of men interpreted as a happy omen the concurrence of 
two such joyful periods. : 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


CHARLES Il, FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE PEACE OF 
NIMEGUEN, A.D. 1660—1678. 


§ 1. Character of Charles [I]. The ministry. Act of indemnity. Trial of 
the regicides. Disbanding of the army. § 2. Chancellor Clarendon. 
Prelacy restored. Affairs of Scotland. § 3. Conference at the Savoy. 
Act of uniformity. § 4. Charles marries Catherine of Portugal. Trial 
and execution of Vane. § 5. Presbyterian clergy ejected. Dunkirk sold. 
Declaration of indulgence. § 6. Triennial Act repealed. War with 
Holland. Naval victory. Plague of London. Five-mile Act. § 7. Great 
sea-fight. Fire of London, Disgrace at Chatham. Peace of Breda. § 8. 
Fall of Clarendon. § 9. The Cabal. The triple alliance. Secret treaty of 
Dover. § 10. Blood’s crimes. The duke of York declares himself a papist. 
§ 11, The bankers’ funds in the exchequer seized. War with Holland. 
Battle of Southwold Bay. Successes of Louis XIV. Massacre of the De 
Witts. Prince of Orange stadtholder. § 12. The Test Act. Peace with 
Holland. § 13. Eayl of Danby. prime minister. His policy. Parlia- 
mentary struggles. § 14. The continental war. Marriage of the prince 
of Orange and princess Mary. Peace of Nimeguen. 


§ 1. Cuaries IT., when he ascended the throne of his ancestors, was 

thirty years of age. He possessed a vigorous constitution, a fine 

shape, a manly figure, a graceful air; and though his features were 

harsh, yet was his countenance in the main lively and engaging. ‘To 

a rendy wit and quick comprehension he united a just understanding 
x 3 
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and a general observation both of men and things. The easiest 
manners, the most unaffected politeness, the most engaging gaiety, 
accompanied his conversation and address. Accustomed during his 
exile to live among his courtiers rather like a companion than a 
monarch; he retained, even while on the throne, that open affability 
which was capable of reconciling the most determined republicans to 
his royal dignity.. 

Into his council were admitted the most eminent men of the 
nation, without regard to former distinctions: the presbyterians, 
equally with the royalists, shared this honour. The earl of Man- 
chester was appointed lord chamberlain, and lord Say privy seal: 
Calamy and Baxter, presbyterian clergymen, were even made chap- 
lains to the king. Admiral Montague, created earl of Sandwich,”* 
was entitled, from his recent services, to great favour, and he ob- 
tained it. Monk, created duke of Albemarle,f had performed such 
signal services, that, according to a vulgar and malignant obsetva- 
tion, he ought rather to have expected hatred and ingratitude; yet 
was he ever treated by the king with great marks of distinction. 
But the king’s principal ministers and favourites were chosen among 
his ancient friends and supporters. Sir Edward Hydc, created earl 
of Clarendon, was chancellor and prime minister; the marquis, cre- 
ated duke, of Ormond was steward of the household; the earl of 
Southampton, high treasurer ; sir {dward Nicholas, secretary of state, 
Agreeable to the present prosperity of public affairs was the universal 
joy and festivity diffused throughout the nation. The melancholy 
austerity of the puritans fell into discredit, together with their prin- 
ciples. The royalists, who had ever affected a contrary disposition, 
found in their recent success new motives for mirth and gaiety; and 
it now belonged to them to give repute and fashion to their manners. 

One of the king’s first acts was to grant a general pardon and in- 
demnity; but he issued a proclamation declaring that such of the 
late king’s judges as did not yield themselves prisoners within four- 
teen days should receive no pardon. Nineteen surrendered them- 
selves ; some were taken in their flight ; others escaped beyond sea. 
Those who had an immediate hand in the late king’s death were ex- 
cepted in the act of indemnity: éven Cromwell, Ireton, Bradshaw, 
and others now dead, were attainted, and their estates forfeited. 
Vane and Lambert, though none of the regieides, were also excepted. 
All who had sat in any illegal high court of justice were disabled 
from bearing offices. 

The parliament voted that the settled revenue of the crown, for all 


* He was the ancestor of the present earl of Sandwich. 

t This title became extinct upon the death of the second duke in 1688, 
The present earl of Albemarle is a descendant of Keppel, created earl of Albe- 
warle in 1696. 
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charges, should be 1,200,000/. a-year, a sum greater than any Eng- 
lish monarch had ever before enjoyed. They abolished the feudal 
tenure of knights’ service and its incidents, as marriage, relief and 
wardship (see pp. 131, 132), and also purveyance, and in lieu thereof 
settled upon the king an hereditary excise duty.* Indeed it would 
have been impossible to restore these onerous burdens after their 
disuse during the time of the commonwealth. Tonnage and pound- 
age were granted to the king during life. : 

During the recess of parliament the object which cuefly interested 
the public was the trial and condemnation of the regicides. They 
were arraigned before 34 commissioners appointed for the purpose. 
Six of the late king’s judges, Harrison, Scot, Carew, Clement, Jones, 
and Scroope, were executed. Axtel, who had guarded the high court 
of justice ; Hacker, who commanded on the day of the king’s execu- 
tion; Cook, the solicitor for the people of England ; and Hugh Peters, 
the fanatical preacher, who inflamed the army and impelled them to 
regicide: all these were tried and condemned, and suffered with the 
king’s judges, On the anniversary of Charles I.’s execution, the 
bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were disinterred, hanged 
on the gallows at Tyburn, then decapitated, and the heads fixed on 
Westminster Hall. 

After a recess of nearly two months the parliament met; and having 
despatched the necessary business, the king, in a speech full of the 
most gracious expressions, thought proper to dissolve them (Dec. 29, 
1660). By the advice of Clarendon the army was disbanded. No 
more troops were retained than a few guards and garrisons, about 
1000 horse and 4000 foot. This was the first appearanee, under the 
monarchy, of a regular standing army in this island. 

§ 2. Clarendon was now nearly allied to the royal family, his 
daughter, Ann Hyde, having been married to the duke of York soon 
after the restoration. By his advice prelacy was restored. Nine 
bishops still remained alive, and these were immediately restored to 
their sees ; all the ejected clergy recovered their livings; the liturgy 
was again admitted into the churehes; but at the same time a 
declaration, containing a promise of some reforms, was issued, in 
order to give contentment to the presbyterians, and preserve an air 
of moderation and neutrality. 

Affairs in Scotland hastened with still quicker steps than those in 
England towards a settlement and a compliance with the king. The 
lords of articles were restored, with some other branches of preroga- 
tive; and royal authority, fortified with more plausible claims and 
pretences, was in its full extent re-established in that kingdom. The 


* The principal excise duties were upon liquors and beer. Tea was also 
an exciseable article, but did not yield much to the revenue in the reign of 
Charles II, e 
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prelacy likewise, by the abrogating of every statute enacted in favour 
of presbytery, was thereby tacitly restored. Charles, though he had 
no such attachment to prelacy as had influenced his father and 
grandfather, had suffered such indignities from the Scottish presby- 
tcrians that he ever after bore them a hearty aversion. He said to 
Lauderdale that presbyterianism, he thought, was not a religion for 
a gentleman ; and he could not consent tc its further continuance in 
Scotland. Sharp, who had been commissioned by the presbyterians 
in Scotland to manage their interest with the king, was persuaded 
to abandon that party; and, as a reward for his compliance, was 
created archbishop of St. Andrews. Charles had not promised to 
Scotland any such indemnity as he had insured to England by the 
declaration of Breda; and as some examples, after such a bloody 
and triumphant rebellion, seemed necessary, the marquis of Argyle, 
and one Guthry, a preacher, were pitched on as the victims. Two 
acts of indemnity (one passed by the late king in 1641, another by 
the present in 1651) formed, it was thought, invincible obstacles to 
the punishment of Argyle; and nothing remained but to try him for 
his compliance with the usurpation, a crime common to him with the 
whole nation, Some letters of his to Monk were produced, which 
could not, by any equitable construction, imply the crime of treason. 
The parliament, however, scrupled not to pass sentence upon him; 
and he died with great constancy and courage. 

§ 3. Meanwhile in England prelacy and presbytery struggled for 
the superiority, and the hopes and fears of both parties kept them in 
agitation. A conference was held in the Savoy (April 15—July 25, 
1561), between 12 bishops and 12 leaders among the presbyterian 
ministers, with an intention, at least on pretence, of bringing about 
an accommodation between the parties; but they separated more in- 
flamed than ever, and more confirmed in their several prejudices, 
The temper of the new parliament, which assembled in May, 1661, 
hastened the decision of the question. Not more than 56 members 
of the presbyterian party had obtained seats in the lower House, and 
these were not able either to oppose or retard the measures of the 
majority. The covenant, together with the act for erecting the high 
court of justice, that for subscribing the engagement, and that for 
declaring England a commonwealth, was ordered to be burnt by the 
hands of the hangman. The bishops were restored to their seats in 
parliament. A few months afterwards the parliament formally re- 
nounced the power of the sword ; and acknowledged that neither one 
House, nor both Houses, independent of the king, were possessed of 
any military authority. The preamble to this statute went so far as 
to renounce all right even of defensive arms against the king. The 
CorPoRATION AcT passed in this session compelled all corporate 
officers to receive the sacrament according to the rites of the church 
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of England, to renounce the covenant, and to take the oath of Non- 
Resistance.* 

In the following year (1662) the Act or UNIFORMITY was passed. | 
By this act it was required that every clergyman should be re- 
ordained, if he had not before received episcopal ordination ; should; 
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declare his assent to everything contained in the Book of Common: 
Prayer; should take the oath of canonical obedience; should abjure 
the solemn league and covenant; and should renounce the principle: 
of taking arms, on any pretence whatsoever, against the king, This 
act, which received the royal assent on May 19, and was to come 
into operation on St. Bartholomew’s day (Aug. 24), reinstated the 
church in the same condition in which it stood before the com- 
mencement of the civil wars; and as the old persecuting laws of 
Elizabeth still subsisted in their full rigour, and new clauses of 
a like nature were now enacted, all the king’s promises of tolera- 
tion and indulgence to tender consciences were thereby eluded and 
broken.{ The church-party added insult to injury. The puritans 
objected to saints’ days and to apocryphal lessons ; the church-party 
added St. Barnabas to the calendar, and inserted among the daily 
lessons the apocryphal story of Bel and the Dragon. 

§ 4. On the king’s restoration advances were made by Portugal for 
the renewal of the alliance which the protector had made with that 
country; and in order to bind the friendship closer, an offer was 
made of the Portuguese princess, Catherine of Braganza, and a por- 
tion of 500,000/., together with two fortresses, Tangiers in Africa, and 
Bombay in the East Indies. And thus was concluded (May 21, 1662) 
the inauspicious marriage with Catherine, a princess of virtue, but 
who was never able, either by the graces of her person or humour, to 
make herself agreeable to the king. They were married in a private 
room at Portsmouth, according to the Roman catholic rites. The 
attention of the public was much engaged at this time by the trial of 
two distinguished criminals, Lambert and Vane. These men, though 
none of the late king's judges, had been excepted from the general 
indemnity, and committed to prison. The indictment of Vane did 
not comprehend any of his actions during the war between the king 
and parliament: it extended only to his behaviour after the late king’s 
death, as member of the council of state, and secretary of the navy, 
where fidelity to the trust reposed in him required his opposition to 
monarchy. Vane wanted neither courage nor capacity to avail him- 
self of this advantage. He pleaded the famous statute of Henry VII, 
in which it was enacted that no man should ever be questioned for 
his obedience to the king de facto; urged that, whether the established 
government were a monarchy or a commonwealth, the reason of the 
thing was still the same ; and maintained that the commons were the 


* For further details see Notes and Illustrations (A). 
+ For further details see Notes and Illustrations (B), 
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root, the foundation of all lawful authority. But this bold defence 
only hastened his destruction. Vane’s courage deserted him not upon 
his condemnation. Lest pity for a courageous sufferer should make 
impression on the populace, drummers were placed under the scaffold, 
whose noise, as he began to launch out in reflections on the govern- 
ment, drowned his voice (June 14). By this execution Charles 
shamefully violated his promise to the last parliament. Lambert, 
though also condemned, was reprieved at the bar; and the judges 
declared that, if Vane’s behaviour had been equally dutiful and sub- 
missive, he would have experienced like lenity in the king. Lambert 
survived his condemnation nearly thirty years. He was confined to 
the isle of Guernsey, where he amused himself with painting and 
botany. He died a Roman catholic. 

§ 5. The fatal St. Bartholomew approached (Aug. 24), the day 
when theclergy were obliged, by the late law, either to relinquish 
their livings or to sign the articles required of them. About 2000 of 
the clergy in one day relinquished their cures; and, to the astonish- 
ment of the court, sacrificed their interest to their religious tenets. 
Bishoprics were offered to Calamy, Baxter, and Reynolds, leaders 
among the presbyterians; the last only could be prevailed on to 
accept. Deanerics and other preferments were refused by many. 

The king, during his exile, had imbibed strong prejudices in favour 
of the catholic religion, and, according to the most probable accounts, 
had already been secretly reconciled in form to the church of Rome. 
His brother, the duke of York, had zealously adopted all the princi- 
ples of catholicism, though he. had not yet made an open declaration 
of his belief. The two brothers saw with pleasure so numerous 
and popular a body of the clergy refuse conformity; and it was 
hoped that, under shelter of their naine, the small and hated sect 
of the catholics might meet with favour and protection. Under 
pretence of mitigating the rigours of the act of uniformity, a de- 
claration was issued on the 26th of December, 1663, in which the 
king mentioned the promises of liberty of conscience contained in 
the declaration of Breda; and he notified that, with a view to 
carry them out, he should make it his special care to incline the 
parliament to concur with him in making some such act for that 
purpose as might enable him to exercise, with a more universal 
satisfaction, that power of dispensing with the penalties of the 
law which he conceived to be inherent in him.* The declared 


* The Dispensing and Suspending Powers, as they are called, were claimed 
both by Charles II. and James II, The Dispensing Power consisted in the 
exemption of particular persons, under special circumstances, from the opern- 
tion of penal laws: the Suspending Power in nullifying the entire operation of 
any statute or any number of statutes. (For details see Amos, ‘The English 
Constitution in the Relgn of Charles II.’ p. 19, seqq.) Charles II. made a 
secund attempt in 1672 to suspend the penal laws against Nonconformists. See 
below, p. 481. ; 
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intention of easing the dissenters, and the secret purpose of favouring 
the catholics, were however equally disagreeable to the parliament ; 
and the king did not think proper, after a remonstrance which they 
made, to insist any further at present on the project of indulgence. 

N otwithstanding the supplies voted to Charles, his treasury was 
still very empty and very much indebted. The forces sent over to 
Portugal, and the fleets maintained in order to defend it, had already 
cost the king nearly double the money which had been paid as the 
queen’s portion. ‘The time fixed for payment of his sister’s portion 
to the duke of Orleans was approaching. Tangiers was become an 
additional burden to the crown, and Dunkirk cost 120,0001. a-year. 
Clarendon advised the accepting of a sum of money in lieu of a place 
which he thought the king, from the narrow state of his revenue, 
was no longer able to retain ; and a bargain was at length conelnded 
with France for 400,0007. The artillery and stores were valued at a 
fifth of the sum. The impolicy of this sale consisted principally in 
its having been made to France. 

§ 6. At the instance of the king, the parliament, next session 
(March, 1664), repealed the triennial act; and in lieu of all the 
securities formerly provided, satisfied themselves with a general 
clause, “that parliaments should not be interrupted above three 
years at the most.” Before the end of Charles’s reign the nation had 
occasion to feel very sensibly the effects of this repeal. By the act 
of uniformity, every clergyman who should officiate without being 
properly qualified was punishable by fine and imprisonment; but 
this security was not thought sufficient for the church, and the Con- 
VENTICLE AcT was accordingly passed, by which it was enacted 
that, wherever five persons above those of the same household should 
assemble in a religions congregation, every one of them was liable, 
for the first offence, to be imprisoned three months, or pay 5/.; for 
the second, to be imprisoned six months, or pay 101.; and for the 
third, to be transported seven years, or pay 1007. The Commons 
likewise presented an address to the king , complaining of the wrongs 
offered to the English trade by the Dutch, and promising to assist 
the king with their lives and fortunes in asserting the rights of his 
crown against all opposition whatsoever. This was the first open step 
towards the Dutch war. The rivalship of commerce had produced 
among the English a violent enmity against the neighbouring re- 
public. The English merchants had the mortification to find that 
all attempts to extend their trade were still turned by the vigilance 
of their rivals to their loss and dishonour, and their indignation in- 
creased when they considered the superior naval power of England. 
The duke of York was eagerly in favour of the war with Holland. He 
desired an opportunity of distinguishing himself, and was at the head 
of a new African company, the trade of which was checked by the 
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Medal of James Juke of York, afterwards James I'I., commemorating the Naval Victory 
over the Dutch, June 3, 1665. 
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settlements of the Dutch. The king yielded to the wishes of his 
brother and the nation; and after various acts of hostility, parlia- 
ment was called upon in the autumn to fedecm the promise they had 
made to the king. ‘They cheerfully responded to the appeal, and 
voted two millions and a half, the largest supply that had ever yet 
been given toa king of England. ‘lhis tax was imposed alike on 
the clergy and laity. Hitherto the clergy had taxed themselves in 
convocation, which had usually sat at the same time as the par- 
liament. By reason of ecclesiastical preferments, which he could 
bestow, the king’s influence over the church was more considerable 
than over the laity, so that the subsidies yranted by the convocation 
were commonly greater than those which were voted by parliament. 
The church therefore was not displeased to depart tacitly from the 
right of taxing herself, and allow the Commons to lay impositions on 
ecclesiastical revenues as on the rest of the kingdom. 

War was declared against Holland, Feb. 22, 1665. The English 
fleet, consisting of 98 sail, was commanded by the duke of York, and 
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under him by prince Rupert and the earl of Sandwich. Opdam was 
admiral of the Dutch navy, of nearly equal force. A battle was 
fought off the coast of Suffolk. In the heat of action, when engaged 
in close fight with the duke of York, Opdam’s ship blew up. This 
accident much discouraged the Dutch, who fled towards their own 
coast. The vanquished had 19 ships sunk and taken; the victors 
lost only one. In this war the method of fighting in line was first 
introduced into naval tactics by the duke of York. The French 
inonarch, alarmed lest the English should establish an uncontrollable 
dominion over the sea and over commerce, resolved to support the 
Dutch in that unequal contest in which they were engaged. The 
king of Denmark also declared war against England. 

In this year the plague broke out in London with great violence. 
In July the weekly deaths were 1100, in September they increased 
to 10,000 a-week ; and not less than 100,000 persons were computed 
to have perished in the course of the year. In consequence of the 
plague the king summoned the parliament at Oxford, who voted him 
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1,250,000/., to be levied in two years by monthly assessments. By 
the influence of the church the FIVE-MILE Act was passed, by which 
it was enacted that any dissenting teacher who had not subscribed 
the declaration required by the Act of Uniformity, and also had not 
taken and subscribed a specified oath of non-resistance, should not, 
except in travelling, come within five miles of any corporate town 
or of any place where he had formerly preached. The penalty was 
a fine of 40/., and six months’ imprisonment. By ejecting the non- 
conforming clergy from their churches, and prohibiting all separate 
congregations, they had been rendered incapable of gaining any liveli- 
hood by their spiritual profession ; and now, under colour of removing 
them from places where their influence might be dangerous, an ex- 
pedient was fallen upon to deprive them of all means of subsistence. 
§ 7. After France had declared war England was evidently over- 
matched in force. Louis had given orders to the duke of Beaufort, 
his admiral, to sail from Toulon; and the French squadron, under 
his command, consisting of above 40 sail, was now commonly sup- 
posed to be entering the Channel. The duke of Albemarle and 
prince Rupert commanded the English fleet, which exceeded not 74 
sail. Albemarle detached prince Rupert with 20 ships in order to 
oppose the duke of Beaufort. It had been reported that the Dutch 
fleet was not ready for seca; but Albemarle, to his great surprise, 
descried off the North Foreland the Dutch ficet of more than 80 sail, 
under De Ruyter and Tromp, son of the famous admiral. Never- 
theless he gave orders to attack. The battle that ensued is one of 
the most memorable that we read of in story, whether we consider 
its long duration or the desperate courage with which it was fought 
(June 1-4, 1666). Albemarle made here some atonement by his 
valour for the rashness of the attempt. On the first day darkness 
parted the combatants before any decided result had been achieved. 
On the second day 16 fresh ships joined the Dutch fleet during the 
action; and the English were so shattered that their fighting ships 
were reduced to 28, and they found themselves obliged to retreat to- 
wards their own coast. Next morning the English were compelled 
to continue their retreat. About 2 o’clock the Dutch had come up 
and were ready to renew the fight, when a new fleet was descried 
from the south, crowding all sail to reach the scene of action. It was 
prince Rupert’s fleet; and Albemarle, who had received intelligence 
of the prince’s approach, bent his course towards him. Unhappily 
tie Prince Royal, a ship of 100 guns, the largest in the fleet, ran 
on the Galloper sands, and was obliged to strike. Next morning 
the battle began afresh, with more equal force than ever, and with 
equal valour. After long cannonading, the fleets came to a close 
combat, which was continued with great violence till parted by a 
mist. The English retired first into their harbours, and it is some 
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what uncertain who obtained the victory. It was the conjunction 
alone of the French that could give a decisive,superiority to the 
Dutch. In order to facilitate this conjunction, De Ruyter, having 
’ repaired his fleet, posted himself at the mouth of the Thames, The 
English, under prince Rupert and Albemarle, were not long in corning 
to the attack (July 25). ‘lhe numbers of each fleet amounted to 
about 80 sail; and the valour and experience of the commanders, as 
well as of the seamen, rendered the engagement fierce and obstinate. 
The battle ended in the defeat of the Dutch; and De Ruyter, full of 
indignation at yielding the superiority to the enemy, frequently ex- 
claimed, ‘‘My God! what a wretch am I! Among so many thou- 
sand bullets, is there not one to put an end to my miserable life?” 
All that night and next day the English pressed upon the rear of 
the Dutch, and it was chiefly by the redoubled efforts of De Ruyter 
that the latter saved themselves in their harbours, The English 
now rode incontestable masters of the sea, and insu!ted the Dutch in 
their harbours. 

During this war a calamity happened in London which threw the 
people into great consternation. A fire, breaking out in a baker’s 
house near the bridge, spread itself on all sides with such rapidity 
that no efforts could extinguish it till it laid in ashes a considerable 
part of the city. Three days and nights did the fire advance (Sept. 
2-5), and it was only by the blowing up of houses that it was at last. 
extinguished. The king and duke used their utmost endeavours to 
stop the progress of the flames, but all their industry was unsuccessful. 
About 400 streets and 13,000 houses were reduced to ashes. The 
causes of this calamity were evident. The narrow streets of London, 
the houses built entirely of wood, the dry season, and a violent east 
wind which blew: these were so many concurring circumstances 
which rendered it easy to assign the reason of the destruction that. 
ensued. But the people were not satisfied with this obvious account. 
As the papists were the chief objects of public detestation, the rumour 
which threw the guilt on them was favourably received by the people. 
No proof, however, or even presumption, after the strictest inquiry 
by a committee of parliament, ever appeared to authorise such a 
calumny ; yet, in order to give countenance to the popular prejudice, 
the inscription engraved by authority on the monument ascribed this 
calamity to that hated sect. The fire proved in the issue beneficial 
both to the city and the kingdom. Care was taken to make the streets 
wider and more regular than before, and London became much more 
healthy. The plague, which used to break out with great fury twice 
or thrice every century, and indeed was always lurking in some corner 
or other of the city, has scarcely ever appeared since that calamity. 

The fruitless and destructive nature of the war, combined with 
the plague and fire, disposed the English cabinet to make ad- 
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vancos for a peace. Conferences were opened at Breda; and Charles, 

anxious to save the last supply which the parliament had voted him, 

neglected to prepare a fleet. De Witt, who governed the Dutch re- 

public at this time, saw that it was a favourable opportunity of 
striking a blow which might at once restore to the Dutch the honour 

lost during the war, and severely revenge those injuries which he 

ascribed to the wanton ambition and injustice of the English. Ac 

cordingly he protracted the negotiations at Breda, and hastened the 

naval preparations. The Dutch fleet appeared in the Thames under 

the command of De Ruyter. Sheerness was soon taken. Having 

the advantage of a spring-tide and an easterly wind, the Dutch 

pressed on and broke the chain which had been drawn across the 
Medway, though fortified by some ships which had been there sunk 
by orders of the duke of Albemarle. They burned three ships which 
lay to guard the chain; and after damaging several vessels, advanced 
to Chatham, where they burned several ships (June 12). The 
Dutch fell down the Medway without receiving any considerable 
damage; and it was apprehended that they might next tide sail up 
the Thames, and extend their hostilities even to London bridge. 

Nine ships were sunk at Woolwich, four at Blackwall; platforms 
were raised in many places, furnished with artillery ; the train-bands 
were called out; and every place was in a violent agitation. The 
Dutch sailed next to Portsmouth, where they made a fruitless 
attempt; they met with no better success at Plymouth; they in- 
sulted Harwich; they sailed again up the Thames as far as Tilbury, 
where they were repulsed. The whole coast was in alarm; and had 
the French thought proper at this time to join the Dutch fleet and 
to invade England, consequences the most fatal might justly have 
been apprehended. But Louis had no intention to push the victory 
to such extremities: his interest required that a balance should be 
Kept between the two maritime powers, not that an uncontrolled 
superiority should be given to either. 

The English government made no attempt to revenge this national 
disgrace, and a treaty of peace with the Dutch was signed at Breda 
on July 10, 1667. The acquisition of New York was the chief ad- 
vantage which the English reaped from a war in which the national 
character of bravery had shone out with lustre, but where the mis- 
conduct of the government, especially in the conclusion, had been 
no less apparent. 

§ 8. To appease the people by some sacrifice seemed requisite be- 
fore the meeting of parliament, and the prejudices of the nation 
pointed out the victim. The sale of Dunkirk, the bad payment. of 
the seamen, the disgrace at Chatham, the unsuccessful conclusion of 
the war—all these misfortunes were charged on Clarendon the chan- 
cellor, who, though he had ever opposed the rupture with Holland, 
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thought it still his duty to justify what he could not prevent. The 
king himself, who had always more revered than loved the chan- 
cellor, was now totally estranged from him. He found in Clarendon, 
it is said, obstacles to his pleasures as well as to his ambition. 
The great seal was taken from Clarendon, and given to sir Orlando 
Bridgeman, by the title of lord keeper. But the fall of the chancellor 
was not sufficient to gratify the malice of his enemies: his total ruin 
was resolved on, ‘The duke of York in vain exerted his interest in 
behalf of his father-in-law. When the parliament met, an impeach- 
ment against him was opened in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Seymour. Many of the articles we know to be either false or 
frivolous; but some could not be disproved, and show him unfit to 
govern a free country. Clarendon, by command of Charles, retired 
to the continent. At Calais he addressed to the House of Lords a 
defence of his conduct. The Lords transmitted this paper to the 
Commons under the appellation of a libel; and by a vote of both 
Houses it was condemned to be burned by the hands of the hangman. 
The parliament next proceeded to exert their legislative power against 
Clarendon, and passed an act of banishment, which received the royal 
assent. He survived his banishment six years, living first at Mont- 
pellier and afterwards at Rouen; and he employed his leisure chiefly 
in reducing into order the History of the Civil Wars, for which he 
had before collected materials: a work of great eloquence, but defi- 
cient in veracity. 

§ 9. The ministry formed after the dismissal of Clarendon was 
called the “Cabal,” and is usually said to have derived its name 
from the initial letters of the names of. its five principal members :— 
sir Thomas Clifford, afterwards lord Clifford; lord Ashley, after- 
wards earl of Shaftesbury ; the duke of Buckingham ; lord Arlington, 
previously sir Henry Bennett; and the earl of Lauderdale. But 
this was not the origin of the name, since the word cabal was used 
at that period to signify any secret committee, and is equivalent to 
the cabinet of the present day. These ministers, who have earned 
a disgraceful notoriety in English history, and who sold their 
country to the French monarch, commenced their career by a 
public measure which gained them and the king the favour and 
approbation of the nation. The ignominious close of the Dutch 
war, the fall of Clarendon, and the discontents of parliament, 
convinced them of the necessity of conciliating popular feeling; 
and the policy which they now adopted equally surprised and de- 
lighted the public. 

Louis XIV., who now filled the throne of France, surpassed all 
contemporary monarchs, as in grandeur, so likewise in fame and 
glory. His ambition, regulated by prudence, not by justice, care- 
fully provided every means of conquest; and before he put himself 
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in motion he seemed to have absolutely insured success. The sudden 
decline and almost total fall of the Spanish monarchy opened an in- 
viting field to so enterprising a prince. Setting up a claim to the 
Spanish Netherlands in right of his wife, Louis invaded the country 
with a powerful army ; Lisle, Courtray, and several other cities were 
immediately taken ; and it was visible that no force in the Nether- 
lands was able to stop or retard the progress of the French arms. 
Sir William Temple, the British resident at Brussels, urged upon his 
government the importance of forming a league with Holland in 
order to save the Netherlands, and received instructions to go secretly 
to the Hague, and enter into negotiations with the States. He found 
in De Witt, then the chief minister of the republic, a man of gene- 
rous and enlarged sentiments ; and in five days’ time an alliance was 
formed between England and Holland to check the ambitious schemes 
of Louis. This league was joined by Sweden, and hence is known 
by the name of the T'ripLe ALLIANCE (Jan. 13, 1668). Louis was 
obliged to give way; the plenipotentiaries of all the powers met 
shortly afterwards at Aix-la-Chapelle; and a treaty was concluded 
upon the terms agreed upon by Temple and De Witt, by whieh it 
was arranged that Spain should resign to France all the towns con- 
quered by the French in the last campaign, but should be guaranteed 
in the possession of the rest of Flanders. 

But the triple alliance, though so popular in England, had always 
been disliked by Charles. The English king wished to become 
independent of parliament, and saw no other means of accomplish- 
ing his object except by making himself dependent upon France, 
and obtaining money and military aid from the French king. Ac- 
cordingly, soon after the conclusion of the triple alliance, Charles 
began to make overtures to Louis, offering to abandon the alliance 
and join the French in making war upon the Dutch, provided he 
obtained from the French court sufficient supplies of money to 
enable him to dispense with the parliament. The negotiations 
were chiefly carried on by the duchess of Orleans, the sister of 
Charles, by whose means a Secret Treaty between England and 
France was signed at Dover on May 22, 1670. By this shameful 
treaty Charles engaged to make a public profession of the Roman 
catholic religion, and to assist Louis in subjugating Holland, and in 
maintaining the rights of the house of Bourbon to the Spanish mo- 
narchy. Louis, in return, agreed to pay Charles 3,000,000 of livres 
a year for the support of the fleet so long as the war lasted, and to 
aid him with an army of 6000 mon in case of an insurrection 
in England. It was arranged however that Charles should delay, 
for the present, making the public profession of catholicism; and 
Clifford and Arlington were the only two members of the ‘“ Cabal ” 
intrusted with the secret. | 
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Louis, who well knew Charles’s character, resolved to bind him by 
the ties of pleasure. The duchess of Orleans brought with her to 
England a young lady of the name of Querouaille, whom the king 
carried to London, and soon after created duchess of Portsmouth. 
He was extremely attached to her during the whole course of his life, 
and she proved a great means of supporting his connexions with her 
native country. 

The parliament had no suspicions of the king’s treachery and 
perfidy ; and accordingly, when they met in the autumn of this 
year (1670), they voted him considerable supplies upon the repre- 
sentation of the ministers. As soon as the supplies had been voted, 
parliament was prorogued ; and the king and his ministers set to 
work to carry into effect their nefarious compact with Louis. 

It was in this session that the Szconp CoNVENTICLE ACT was 
passed, the first having been temporary. In the same year, how- 
ever, an important provision was gained for the liberty of the subject 
by the decision of the Court of Common Pleas in the case of Bushell, 
that juries are not liable to be fined for their verdicts.* 

§ 10. About this time Blood made himself memorable by his 
daring and his crimes. He was a disbanded officer of the protector’s, 
and had been attainted for a conspiracy for raising an insurrection in 
Ireland. ‘The daring villain meditated revenge upon Ormond, the 
lord-lieutenant. Having by artifice drawn off the duke’s footmen, 
he attacked his coach in the night time, as it drove along St. James’s 
street in London, and he made himself master of his person. He 
might here have finished the crime, had he not meditated refine- 
ments in his vengeance; he was resolved to hang the duke at 
Tyburn, and for that purpose bound him, and mounted him on 
horseback behind one of his companions. They were advanced a 
good way into the fields, when the duke, making efforts for his 
liberty, threw himself to the ground, and brought down with him 
the assassin to whom he was fastened. They were struggling to- 
gether in the mire, when Ormond’s servants, whom the alarm had 
reached, came and saved him. Blood and his companions, firing 
their pistols in a hurry at the duke, rode off, and saved themselves 
by means of the darkness (Dec. 6, 1670). Buckingham was at 
first, with some appearances of reason, suspected to be the author 
of this attempt ; and Ossory, Ormonda’s son, told him in the king’s 
presence, that, if his father came toa violent end, he would pistol 
him, though he stood behind the king’s chair. A little after, Blood 
nearly succeeded in carrying off the crown and regalia from the 
Tower. He had bound and wounded Edwards, the keeper of the 
jewel-office, and had got out of the Tower with his prey, but was 
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overtaken and seized, with some of his associates (May 9, 1671). 
One of them was known to have been concerned in the attempt upon 
Ormond, and Blood was immediately concluded to be the ringleader. 
When questioned, he frankly avowed the enterprise, but refused to 
tell his accomplices. ‘‘The fear of death,” he said, “ should never 
engage him either to deny guilt or betray a friend.” All these 
extraordinary circumstances made him the general subject of con- 
versation ; and the king was moved, by an idle curiosity, to see and 
speak with a person so noted for his courage and his crimes. Blood 
might now esteem himself secure of pardon, and he wanted not 
address to improve the opportunity. He told Charles that he had 
been engaged with others in a design to kill him with a carabine 
above Battersea, where his majesty often went to bathe; that when 
he had taken his stand among the reeds, full of these bloody resolu- 
tions, he found his heart checked with an awe of majesty ; and he 
not only relented himself, but diverted his associates from their. 
purpose ; and he warned the king of the danger which might attend 
his execution, saying that his associates had bound themselves by 
the strictest oaths to revenge the death of any of the confederacy ; 
and that no precaution or power could secure any one from the 
effects of their desperate resolutions. Whether these considerations 
excited fear or admiration in the king, they confirmed his resolution 
of granting a pardon to Blord, But not content with pardoning 
him, he granted him an estate of 500/. a year in Ireland, and he 
encouraged his attendance about his person. Another incident 
happened this year, which infused a general displeasure, and still 
greater apprehensions, into all men. The duchess of York died, and 
in her last sickness she made open profession of the Roman religion, 
and finished her life in that communion, This put an end to that 
thin disguise which the duke had hitherto worn; and he now openly 
declared his conversion to the church of Rome. 

§ 11. Meanwhile the English cabinet, by insults and contumelies, 
endeavoured to draw on a war with the Dutch. ‘Temple was declared 
to.be no longer ambassador to the States; and Downing, whom the 
Dutch regarded as the inveterate enemy of their republic, was sent 
over in his stead. But before declaring war it was necessary to 
raise a large sum of money. The supplies lately voted by ‘the 
Commons were nearly exhausted; and neither Charles nor his 
ministers ventured as yet upon levying money without consent of 
parliament. In this difficulty either Clifford or Ashley suggested 
the shameful expedient of seizing all the money which the bankers 
had intrusted to the exchequer. It had been usual for the bankers 
to lend large sums of money to the government, upon the security 
of the taxes, and they were repaid with interest as the latter came in, 
There were now about 1,300,000’, thus advanced to the exchequer ; 
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and it was suddenly announced that the government did not intend 
to repay the principal, but only the interest, to the depositors (Jan. 2, 
1672) A general confusion, and the ruin of many, followed this 
open violation of public credit. The bankers stopped payment; the 
merchants could not meet their bills ; distrust took place everywhere, 
with a stagnation of commerce, by which the public was universally 
affected. About the same time Charles adopted other arbitrary and 
unconstitutional measures, though some of them were not objection- 
able in themselves. Of these the most important was a proclama- 
tion, which he issued by virtue of his supreme power in ecclesiastical 
matters, suspending the penal laws enacted against all noncon- 
formists or recusants whatsoever; and granting to the protestant 
dissenters the public exercise of their religion, to the catholics the 
exercise of it in private houses. . 

England and France declared war against Holland, March 17, 
1672. The Dutch fleet, under the command of De Ruyter, sailed 
against the combined English and French fleets, which lay in South- 
wold bay on the coast of Suffolk, The English fleet was com- 
manded by the duke of York. A desperate action ensued. The 
French kept aloof; but both the English and Dutch fleets suffered 
severely. The earl of Sandwich, who led the English van, was 
killed. The fight continued till night, when the Dutch retired (May 
28). On land Louis at first carried everything before him. He 
crossed the Rhine at the head of an irresistible army; city after city 
opened their gates to him, and three of the United Provinces were 
overrun by his arms. The small army of the republic was com- 
manded by William, prince of Orange (afterwards William ITI. of 
England), then in the 22nd year of his age.* He gave strong indi- 
cations of those great qualities by which his life was afterwards so 
much distinguished. Unable to stem the torrent, he retired into 
the province of Holland, where he expected, from the natural strength 
of the country, since all human art and courage failed, to be able to 
make some resistance. Amsterdam alone seemed to retain some 
courage; and the sluices being opened, the neighbouring country, 
without regard to the damage sustained, was laid under water. All 
the provinces followed the example, and scrupled not, in this extre- 
mity, to restore to the sea those fertile fields which with great art 
and expense had been won from it. In these unfortunate circum- 
stances, the Dutch, with the exception of Amsterdam, were prepared 
to make enormous sacrifices ; and ambassadors were despatched to 
implore the pity of the two combined monarchs. The terms pro- 


* His father had been stadtholder of the provinces, but upon his death in 
1650, a few days before the birth of his son, the dignity remained in abeyance. 
Great jealousy was felt of the young prince, and the chief opponent of his party 
was de Witt, the grand pensionary of the province of Holland. 
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} osed by each were of the hardest and most insolent nature ; and when 
both were united they appeared absolutely intolerable, and reduced 
the Dutch, who saw no means of defence, to the utmost despair. 
What extremely augmented their distress were the violent factions 
with which they continued to be everywhere agitated. De Witt still 
persevered in opposing the repeal of the perpetual edict by which 
the prince of Orange was excluded from the stadtholdership, and 
from all share in the civil administration. The people rose in insur- 
rection at Dort, and by force constrained their burgomasters to sign 
the repeal so much demanded. This proved a signai of a general 
revolt throughout all the provinces. At Amsterdam, the Hague, 
Middlebourg, Rotterdam, the people flew to arms, and, trampling 
under foot the authority of their magistrates, obliged them to submit 
to the prince of Orange. This movement was followed by the © 
massacre of the brothers De Witt by the populace (Aug. 4); who 
exercised on the dead bodies of those virtuous citizens indignities 
too shocking to be recited. But the republic, now firmly-united 
under one leader, began to collect the remains of its pristine vigour. 
William, worthy of that heroic family from which he sprang, adopted 
sentiments becoming the head of a brave and free people. Those 
intolerable conditions demanded by their insolent enemies he exhorted 
the States to reject with scorn; and by his advice they put an end 
to negociations which served only to break the courage of their 
fellow-citizens and delay the assistance of their allies. The spirit of 
the young prince infused itself into his hearers. Those who lately 
entertained thoughts of yielding their necks to subjection were now 
bravely determined to resist the haughty victor, and to defend those 
last remains of their native soil, of which neither the irruptions of 
Louis, nor the inundation of waters, had as yet bereaved them. 
Should even the ground fail them on which they might combat, they 
were still resolved not to yield the generous strife, but, flying to their 
settlements in the Indies, erect a new empire in those remote regions. 
The combined princes, finding at last some appearance of opposition, 
bent all their efforts to seduce the prince of Orange, on whose valour 
and conduct the fate of the commonwealth entirely depended : but 
all these proposals were gencrously rejected. When Buckinghan 
urged the inevitable destruction which hung over the United Pro- 
vinces, and asked him whether he did not see that the common- 
wealth was ruined, ‘“‘There is one certain means,” replied the 
prince, “ by which I can be sure never to see my country’s ruin—I 
will die in the last ditch.” “Louis, finding that his enemies gathered 
courage behind their inundations, and that no further success was 
likely for the present to attend his arms, retired to Versailles. 

§ 12. In February 1678, the English parliament met after proro- 
gations continued for nearly two years.. It was evident how much the 
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king dreaded their assembling ; and the discontents universally ex- 
cited by the bold measures entered into, both in foreign and domestic 
administration, had given but too just foundation for his apprehen- 
sions. ‘Though unwilling to come to a violent breach with the king, 
the parliament would not express the least approbation of the war. 
And they gave him the prospect of a supply, only that they might 
have permission to proceed peaceably in the redress of the other 
grievances of which they had such.reason to complain. Of these 
none was more alarming, both on account of the secret views from 
which it, proceeded, and the consequences which might attend it, than . 
the declaration of indulgence. A remonstrance was immediately 
framed against that exercise of prerogative. It is evident that Charles 
was now come to that delicate crisis which he ought at first to have 
foreseen when he embraced those desperate counsels ; and his resolu- 
tions, in such an event, ought long ago to have been entirely fixed 
aud determined, LBesides his usual guards, he had an army en- 
‘camped at Blackheath, under the command of marshal Schomberg, a 
foreigner; and his ally, the French king, he might expect would 
second him, if force became requisite for restraining his discontented 
subjects. -But the king was startled when he approached so dan- 
gerous @ precipice as that which lay before him: and after talring 
the opinion of the House of Peers, who advised him to comply with 
the Commons, he sent for the declaration, and with his own hands 
broke the seals. But the parliament, though satisfied with the king’s 
compliance, had not lost all those apprehensions to which the mea- 
sures of the court had given so much foundation. A law was passed 
known as the Tesr Act, which continued in force till the reign of 
George 1V.* By this act all persons holding any public office were 
compelled to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, to réebive 
the sacrament in the established church, and to abjure all belief in 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. In consequence of this act, the 
duke of York resigned all his commands, and was succeeded in the 
command of the fleet by prince Rupert. He fought several battles 
with the Dutch this summer, but the victory was generally doubtful. 
‘Che French alliance, and the war against Holland, became more and 
more unpopular; and when the parliament met in the autumn they 
discovered great symptoms of ill-humour. They expressed great 
indignation at the marriage of the duke of York with a princess of 
the house of Modena, then in close alliance with France. They - 
voted the standing army a grievance, and declared that they would 
grant no more supplies, unless it appeared that the Dutch were so 
obstinate as to refuse all reasonable ¢@onditions of peace. To cut 
short these disagreeable attacks, the king prorogued the parliament 
amidst scenes of great confusion (Nov. 4). 
* For further particulars see Notes and Illustrations (A). ? 
Y wd 
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‘The “Cabal” ministry was now at an end. Lord Shaftesbury, 
foreseeing the coming storm, had deserted the court, and become 
the chief leader of the opposition. Directly after the prorogation 
he was dismissed from the office of chancellor, to which he had 
been elevated in the preceding year. The great seal was given 
to sir Heneage Finch, afterwards earl of Nottingham. ‘The test 
had incapacitated Clifford, and the white staff was conferred on 
sir Thomas Osborne, soon after created earl of Danby,* a minister 
of abilities, who had risen by his parliamentary talents, ‘The king’s 
necessities soon obliged him again to assemble the parliament (1674), 
and by some popular acts he paved the way for the session. But all 
his efforts were in vain. The disgust of the Commons was fixed in 
foundations too deep to be easily removed. They made an attack on 
the remaining members of the Cabal, to whose pernicious counsels 
they imputed all their present grievances. The king plainly saw that 
he could expect no supply from the Commons for carrying on a war so 
odious to them, and that he must defer to a more convenient time the 
execution of his secret treaty with Louis. He therefore concluded a 
separate treaty with the Dutch (Feb. 9, 1674). The honour of the 
flag was yielded to the English: all possessions were restored to the 
same condition as before the war: and the States agreed to pay to the 
king nearly 300,0007. Charles, though obliged to make a separate 
peace, still kept up connexions with the French monarch. He 
apologised for deserting his aily, by representing to him all the 
real undissembled difficulties under which he laboured ; and Louis 
admitted the validity of his excnses, 

§ 13. Considerable alterations were about this time made in the 
English ministry. Buckingham was dismissed, who had long, by 
ais wit and entertaining humour, possessed the king’s favour: he 
now became, like Shaftesbury, a leader of the opposition. The earl of 
Danby, the lord-treasurer, obtained the chief direction of public 
affairs. He was a man of honour, and a declared enemy to the 
French alliance ; but he never possessed authority enough to over- 
come the prepossessions which the king retained towards it; and 
Charles continued to draw annual supplies from the French court. 
But while Danby scorned the idea of making the king absolute by 
the assistance of a foreign court, he had the highest notions of the 
king’s prerogative, and ‘endeavoured to augment the power of the 
.crown, Accordingly, in 1675, he caused a bill to be introduced 
into the House of Lords, by which all members of either House, and 
all who possessed any office, were required to swear that it was not 
lawful, upon any pretence whatsoever, to take arms against the 
king ; that they abhorred the traitorous position of taking arms by 


© He was created by William III. matquess of Carmarthen in 1689, and 
duke of Leeds in 1694, and from him the fresent duke is lineally descended. 
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his authority against his person; and that they would not at any 
time endeavour to alter the protestant religion, or the established 
government either n church or state. Great opposition was made to 
this bill; during 17 days the debates were carried on with much 
zeal, and it was carried only by two voices in the House of Peers. 
The parliament was prorogued before its discussion by the House of 
Commons. | 

Meantime the war continued on the continent. The prince of 
Orange, supported by the cmperor and the German states, continued 
manfully the struggle against Louis. The earl of Danby and the 
nation urged Charles to join the Dutch, and put an effectual curb upon 
the ambition of the French monarch ; but when Charles seemed dis- 
posed to yield to the wishes of his minister and his subjects, and 
began to levy troops, the Commons took the alarm and opposed 
the levy. Such was the distrust of the king, that the Commons, 
though anxious for a war with France, feared to intrust their sove- 
reign with troops, lest he should employ them against their own 
liberties. . Nor was their distrust unfounded ; for at the very time 
that he pledged his royal word to the Commons to carry on war 
against France with the supplies which he begged of them, he had 
‘signed a secret treaty with France, and had obtained a pension 
on the promise of his neutrality ; a fact, which renders his royal 
word, solemnly given to his subjects, one of the most dishonourable 
and most scandalous acts that ever proceeded from a throne. But 
Charles was distrusted by Louis as well as by his own subjects. The 
French anibassador entered into secret negociations with the popular 
party; bribed even some of the popular leaders to resist the war 
against France, and gave them proofs of the king’s treachery. 
Charles, however, was sincerely anxious for peace; for he was 
sensible, that so long as the war continued abroad he should never 
enjoy peace at home. As a means to this end, he was persuaded by 
the earl of Danby and sir William Temple, to entertain proposals for 
marrying the princess Mary, the elder daughter of the duke of York, 
to the prince of Orange, who came over to England at the close of 
the campaign of 1677. ‘The marriage was celebrated on Nov. 4, and 
gave general satisfaction ; but it occasioned no alteration in the policy 
of Charles, except that he exerted himself more vigorously in arranging 
the terms of a peace. In the follwing year (1678) peace was signed 
at Nimeguen, between France and Holland. Louis resigned the city 
of Maestricht to the Dutch, but retained possession of Franche-Comté, 
together with Valenciennes, Cambray, and other towns in the Low 
Countries, The French king thus @btained considerable accession of 
territory at the expense of Spain. ‘he: king of Spain and the 
Emperor were indignant at this treaty, but were obliged to accept of 
the terms prescribed to them. 
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A. TEST AND CORPORATION 
ACTS. 


The Corporation Act was passed in 
1661. In it a religious test was com- 
bined with a political test. All Cor- 
porate Officers were required to have 
taken the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, “according to the rites of 
the Church of England,” within one 
year before their elections, and, upon 
being elected, to take the oaths of alle- 
giance and of supremacy, and the fol- 
lowing oath: ‘I, A. B., do declare and 
believe that it is not lawful, upon any 
pretence whatsoever, to take arms 
against the King, and that I do abhor 
that traitorous position of taking arms 
by his authority against his person, or 
againat those that are commissioned by 
him ;” besides subscribing a Declaration 
against the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant. The Corporation Oath of non- 
resistance was abolished, not indeed at 
the Revolution, though it most pro- 
bably became a dead letter at that epoch, 
but at the accession of the House of 
Brunswick, by the ‘“‘ Act for quieting 
and establishing Corporations.” (5 Geo. 
I. c. 6, 8. 2.) 

The Test Act was passed in 1673, with 
the object of preventing political power 
being placed in the hands of Papists. 
The title of the Act is, ‘* An Act for pre- 
venting dangers which may happen from 
Popish Recusants.” Under the provi- 
sions of the Act, all persons holding any 
office or place of trust, civil or military, 
or admitted of the King’s or Duke of 
York’s household, were to receive the 
Sacrament according to the usage of the 
Church of England, and to make and 
subscribe the following Declaration: ‘I, 
A. B., do declure that I believe there 
is not any transubstantiation in the 


Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, or in- 
the elements of bread and wine, at or 
after the consecration thereof by any: 


person whatsoever.”” The Dissenters 
entertained such fears of the Papists 


that they actively supported the passing | 


in the year 1678, five years after the 
firet test. In this interval, the alarm 
in the country of the designs of Papists 
had been greatly increased by the dis- 
covery of the supposed Popish Plot. The 
title of the Act is ‘‘ An Act for the more 
effectual preserving the King’s person 
and government, by disabling Papists 
from sitting in either House of Parlia- 
ment.”” Under the provisions of the 
Act, ‘*No Peer or Member of the House 
of Commons shall sit or vate without 
taking the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, and a Declaration repudi- 
ating the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
the adoration of the Virgin, and the 
sacrifice of the Mass. Peers and Mem- 
bers offending are to be deemed and 
adjudged Popish Recusants convict, and 
are to forfeit 500/,” besides suffering 
numerous disabilities. These Acts were 
repealed in the reign of George IV. 
—The preceding acconnt is abridged 
from Amos, ‘ The English Constitution _ 
in the reign of Charles II,” p. 135, 
8eq. 


B. THE ACT OF UNIFORMITY. 


This Act is entitled ‘“* An Act for Uni- 
formity of Public Prayers, and ad- 
ministration of Sacraments and other 
rites and ceremonies ; and for establish- 
ing the form of making, ordaining, and 
consecrating bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons in the Church of England.” In 
treating of the Act it will be convenient 
to notice, I., thope persecuting clauses 
which have been repealed; and II. 
those clauses touching assent and con- 
sent to the Book of Common Prayer and 
Episcopal Ordination, which continue . 
in force in the present day. 

I. By the 84th section, all former 
Statutes relating to the uniformity of 


prayer, and administration of the Sacra- 
“frents were po-enacted. 
; Vniformity in force previously to the 


The Act of 


Statute of Charles II. was the Ist of 
Elizabeth, 0. 2, which incorporates, by 
reference, penal clauses in the earlier 


of this Act, though it included them . Uniformity Act of 5th and 6th Edward 
not less than Papists, by reason of the | VI. c. 1, which, again, incorporates by 
requisition of taking the Sacrament ace ; reference, similar clauses in the Uni- 
cording to the rites of the Church of : formity Act of the 2nd and 8d 
england. | Edward VI. c. 1. These obscure re 

‘The Parliamentary Test was imposed ferences will be found to include * the 
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declaring or speaking anything in the 
derogation, depraving, or despising of 
the Book of Common Prayer, or of any- 
thing therein contained, or any part 
thereof,” the punishment of which, for 
the third offence, is forfeiture of goods 
and chattels and imprisonment for life. 
Among other clauses included, by re- 
ference, in the Uniformity Act of 
Charles II., are the compelling atten- 
dance at parish churches, and the of- 
fence of whoever shall ‘ willingly and 
wittingly hear or be present at any 
other manner or form of Common 
Prayer than is mentioned and set forth 
in the Book of Common Prayer,” pro- 
visions which have been repealed by 
statutes’ of Victoria (7 and 8 Vict. c. 
102; 9 and 10 Vict. c. 59). 

By the 14th section of the Act, it is 
enacted, ‘‘ that no person shall presume 
to administer the holy sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, before such time as he 
shall be ordained Priest, according to 
the form and manner in and by the 
raid Book prescribed, unless he have 
formerly been made Priest by episcopal 
ordination, upon pain to forfeit for the 
said offence the sum of 1007.” The 
1007. penalty was repealed by the 
Toleration Act of William and Mary. 

The 9th section of the Act contained 
the following declaration: “I, A. B., 
do declare that it is not lawful on any 
pretence whatsoever to take arms 
against the King; and that I do abhor 
that traitorous position of taking arms 
by his authority against his person, or 
against those that are commissionated 
by him; and that I will conform to the 
liturgy of the Church of England as it is 
now by law established.” This declara- 
tion was required to be subscribed not 
only by every person in holy orders, but 
also by public and private schoolmasters, 
who were likewise required to take out 
a license from the bishop of the diocese, 
under penalty of three months’ imprison- 
ment. The Declaration, so far as it 
relntes to non-resistance, was abrogated 
at the Revolution (1 W. and M. c. 8). 
The license of private tutors continued, 
though latterly a dead letter, till it was 
abolished by a statute of Victoria (9 and 
10 Vict. c. 59). 

A Declaration, repudiating of the 
Solemn League and Covenant was, by 
the Act of Uniformity, to be taken until 
the 25th of March 1682, a period 
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allowed for the extinction of Covenan 
ters by the course of nature. 

II, With respect to the permanent 
clauses of the Act of Uniformity : these 
are lst, the Declaration of assent and 
consent to the Book of Common Prayer ; 
and 2nd, a provision requiring Epis. 
copal Ordination.—Abridged from Amos, 
‘The English Constitution in the teign 
of Charles II.,’*p. 87, seq. 


C. IMMUNITY OF JURIES. 


Previous to the year 1670, juries 
were frequently fined if they gave a 
verdict contrary to the dictation of the 
judge. Butin that year, this pernicious 
practice was finally abolished by the 
decision of Vaughan, chief justice of the 
Common Pleas. The Recorder of Lon- 
don had set a fine of 40 marks upon 
each of the jury who had acquitted the 
quakers Penn and Mead, on an indict- 
ment for an unlawful assembly. 
Bushell, the foreman, refused to pay, and 
being committed to prison, obtained his 
writ of Habeas Corpus from the court 
of Common Pleas; and on the return 
made, that he had been committed for 
finding a verdict against full and mani- 
fest evidence, and against the direction 
of the Court, chief-justice Vaughan held 
the ground to be insufficient, and dis- 
charged the prisoner. Erskine, in his 
famous speech for the Dean of St. 
Asaph, observed that the country was- 
almost as much indebted to Bushell, as 
to Hampden in resisting ship-money. 

In earlier times, when juries were 
also witnesses [see p. 154], they were 
liable to be punished by the terrible 
writ of Attaint*, if a second jury, con- 
sisting of 24 jurors, found them guilty 
of giving a false verdict. The ancient 
punishment was, in such a case, that 
the jurors should be deprived of all 
their property, be imprisoned, and be- 
come for ever infamous; and that the 
plaintiff should be restored to all he had 
lost by reason of the unjust verilict. 
This odious proceeding, though obsolete 
even in the time of Elizabeth, was not 
abolished till the 5th of George IV. 
See Hallam’s Constitutional History, 
iil. ps 9; Amos, English Constitution 
in the reign of Charles ITI., p. 279, seq.; 
Kerr's Blackstone, iii. p. 433. 


* Attenetns, stained or bla*kened 
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CHARLES II, CONTINUED. FROM THE PEACE OF NIMEGUEN TO THE 
DEATH OF THE KING, A.D. 1678-1685. 


$ 1. The popish plot. Oates’s narrative. Godfrey’s murder. § 2. Zeal of the 
parliament. Bedloe’s narrative. Bill for a new test. § 3. Accusation of 
Danby. Dissolution of Parliament. § 4. Trial and execution of Coleman 
and others. The duke of Monmouth. § 5. A new parliament, Danby's 
impeachment. New council. § 6. The Exclusiom Bill. Habeas Corpus 
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Act. § 7. Prosecutions of papists. Affairs of Scotland. Murder of 
archbishop Sharpe. § 8. Meal-tub plot. Whig and Tory. § 9. Violence 
of the new parliament. Exclusion Bill rejected in the Lords. Trial and 
execution of Lord Stafford. Parliament dissolved. § 10. The new par- 
liamen lved. Turn of the popular feeling. Court prosecutions. 
§ 11. Trial of Shaftesbury. London and other cities deprived of their 
charters. § 12. Kye House plot. Tyjal-aadcgecution of Lord Russell 
nd Algernon Sidaey§ 137 State of the nation. Monmouth banished. 
§ 14° Marriage of prince George of Denmark and the princess Anne. The 
king’s indolence and subserviency. His death and character. 

Ee et eee 


§ 1. Tue English nation, ever since the fatal league with France, 
had entertained violent jealousies against the court. Some myste- 
rious design was still suspected in every exterprise and profession. 
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Rev.: DEVS NoBIS HAC OTIA FecIT. A sheplerd, the king, keeping his flock, in the 
midst of which two wolves hanging : iu the distance a view of London. 


Arbitrary power and popery were apprehended as the scope of all 
projects. Each breath or rumour made the people start with 
anxiety: their enemies, they thought, were in their very bosom, and 
had gotten possession of their sovereign’s confidence. While in this 
timorous, jealous disposition, the cry of a plot all on a sudden struck 
their ears. They were wakened from their slumber, and, like men 
affrighted and in the dark, took every figure for a spectre. The 
terror of each man became the source of terror to another. Anda 
universal panic being diffused, reason, and argument, and common 
sense, and common humanity, lost all influence over them. From 
this disposition of men’s minds we are to account for the progress of 
the PorisH PLOT, and the credit given to it; an event which would 
otherwise appear prodigious and altogether inexplicable. On the 
12th of August, 1678, one Kirby, a chemist, accosted the king as 
he was walking in the park: “Sir,” said he, “keep within the 
company: your enemies have a design upon your life; and you 
may be shot in this very walk.” Being asked the reason of these 
strange speeches, he said, that. two men, called Grove and Pickering, 
had engaged to shoot the king, and sir George Wakeman, the 
queen’s physician, to poison him. ‘This intelligence, he added, had 
been communicated to him by Dr. Tonge, whom, if permitted, he 
would introduce to his majesty. Tonge was rector of St. Michael’s, 
Wood-street ; a man, active, restless, full of projects, void of under- 
standing. He brought papers to the king, which contained informa- 
tion of a plot, and were digested into 48 articles. ‘Tonge said that 
they had been secretly thrust under his door, and that, though he 
, ¥3 
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suspected, he did not certainly know, who was the author. The 
king gave no credit to the story, but the duke of York, hearing that 
priests and Jesuits, and even his own confessor, had been accused, 
was desirous that a thorough inquiry should be made by the councii 
into the pretended conspiracy. Kirby and Tonge were inquired 
after, and were now found to be living in close connexion with 
Titus Oates, the person who was said to have conveyed the first 
intelligence to Tonge. Oates was a man of infamous character. He 
had been originally an anabaptist, had become a clergyman of the 
established church at the Restoration, and subsequently went 
abroad, pretending to be a convert to Romanism. He had been 
expelled from the English college at St. Omer, where he had become 
acquainted with the names of the leading Romanists. As this man 
expected more encouragement from the public than from the king 
or his ministers, he thought proper, before he was presenfed to the 
council, to go with his two companions to sir Kdmondsbury Godfrey, 
a noted and active justice of peace, and to give evidence before him 
of the conspiracy. The main articles of this wonderful intelligence 
were, that the pope had delegated the sovereignty of Great Britain to 
the Jesuits, who had proceeded to name a government ‘and fill up 
the dignities of the church ; that the king, whom they named ‘“‘ the 
Black Bastard,”’ was to be put to death as a heretic; that Pere la 
Chaise, the celebrated confessor of Louis XIV., had remitted 10,0001. 
to London, as a reward for the king’s assassination, and other foreign 
ecclesiastics had offered further sums; that London was to be fired 
in several places by means of fire-balls, which they called Tewkes- 
bury mustard-pills; the protestants were to be massacred all over 
the kingdom ; the crown was to be offered to the duke on condition 
of hig receiving it as a gift from the pope, and utterly extirpating 
the protestant religion: if he refused these- conditions, he himself 
was immediately to be poisoned or assassinated. Zo pot Jumes 
must go—according to the expression ascribed hy Oates to the 
Jesuits, 

Oates, when examined before the council, betrayed his impostures 
in the grossest manner. While in Spain, ‘he had been carried, he 
said, to Don John, who promised great assistance to the execution 
of the catholic designs. The king asked him what sort of a man 
Don John was: he answered, a tall lean man—directly contrary to 
truth, as the king well knew. He totally mistook the situation of 
the Jesuit’s college at Paris, and failed to identify persons whom he 
pretended to know. 

Notwithstanding these objections, the violent animosity which 
had been excited against the catholics in general made the public 
swallow tho grossest absurdities when they,accompanicd an accusa- 
tion of those religionists: and the more dixbolical any contrivance 
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appeared, the better it suited the tremendous idca entertained of a 
Jesuit. Danby, likewise, who stood in opposition to the French and 
catholic interest at court, was willing to encourage every story 
which might serve to discredit that party. By his suggestion a 
warrant was signed for arresting Coleman, who had been secretary 
to the late duchess of York, and whom Oates’ had implicated in his 
evidence. Coleman’s papers were seized, among which were copies 
of letters to Pare la Chaise and other eminent foreign’ catholics. 
These did indeed betray a scheme for the conversion of the nation 
to popery ; but instead of the king being murdered, he was to be 
bribed by the king of France, and the desi gn was altogether different 
from Oates’s pretended discovery. Yet his plot and Coleman’s were 
universally confounded together: and the evidence of the latter 
being unquestionable, the belief of the former, aided by the passions 
of hatred and of terror, took possession of the whole people. ‘Ihe 
murder of Godfrey completed the general delusion. The body ot. 
this magistrate was found lying in a ditch at Primrose-hill: the 
marks of strangling were thought to appear about his neck, and 
some contusions on his breast: his own sword was sticking in the 
body: he had rings on his fingers, and money in his pocket: it was 
therefore inferred that he had not fallen into the hands of robbers. 
Without further reasoning, the cry rose that he had been assassi- 
nated by the papists, on account of his taking Oates’s evidence. The 
dead body of Godfrey was carried into the city, attended by vast 
multitudes. The funeral pomp was celebrated with great parade. 
Yet the murder of Godfrey, in all likelihood, had no connexion, one 
way or other, with the popish plot; and, as he was a melancholy 
man, there is some reason, notwithstanding the pretended appear- 
ances to the contrary, to suspect that he fell by his own hands. 

§ 2. When the parliament met (%ct. 21) Danby, who hated the 
catholics, and courted popularity, opened the matter in the House of 
Peers. The king was extremely displeased with this temerity, and 
told his minister that he had given the parliament a handle to ruin 
himself, and that he would surejy live to repent it. Danby had 
afterwards sufficient reason to applaud the sagacity of his master. 
The cry of the plot was immediately echoed from one House to the 
other. The authority of parliament gave sanction to that fury with 
which the people were already agitated. A solemn fast was ap- 
pointed : addresses were voted for the removal of popish recusants from 
London, and for appointing the train-bands of London and West- 
minster to be in readiness. The catholic lords Powys, Stafford, 
Arundel, Petre, and Belasyse, were committed to the Tower, and were 
soon after impeached for high treason. And both Houses, after 
hearing Oates’s evidence, voted that there had been, and still is, a 
damnable and hellish plot. Oates, though an infamous villain, was 
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by every one applauded, caressed, and called the saviour of the 
nation; was recommended by the parliament to the king; was 
lodged in Whitehall, protected by guards, and encouraged by a pen- 
sion of 12001. a-year. It was not long before such bountiful encou- 
ragement brought forth a new witness, William Bedloe, a man, if 
possible, more infainous than Oates. When he appeared before the 
- council, he gave intelligence of Godfrey’s murder only, which, he 

said, had been perpetrated in Somerset-house, where the queen 
lived, by papists, some of them servants in her family. He at first 
pretended ignorance of Oates’s plot; but afterwards gave a narrative 
of it, making it to tally, as well as he could, with that of Oates, 
which had been published. But that he might make himself 
acceptable by new matter, he added some absurd circumstances of 
vast invasions projected by France and Spain. Lord Carrington 
and Lord Brudenel, with all the other persons mentioned by Bedloe, 
as concerned in the conspiracy, were immediately committed to cus- 
tody by the parliament. 

The king, though he scrupled not, wherever he could speak 
freely, to throw the highest ridicule on the plot, and on all who 
believed it, yet found it necessary to adopt the popular opinion, In 
his speech to both Houses, he told them that, provided the right of 
succession were preserved, he would consent to any laws for re- 
straining a pupish successor: exhorted them to think of effectual 
means for the conviction of popish recusants; and highly praised 
the duty and loyalty of all his subjects who had discovered such 
anxious concern for his safety. 

A bill for a PaxtiaMEenTaRyY TEsT passed the Commons without 
much opposition; but in the upper House the duke of York moved, 
that an exception might be admitted in his favour. “With great 
earnestness, and even with tears in his eyes, he told them, that he 
was now to cast himself on their kindneas, in the greatest concern 
which he could have in the world; and he protested, that what- 
ever his religion might be, it should only be a private thing between 
God and his own soul, and never should appear in his public con- 
duct. Notwithstanding this strong effort, in so important a point, 
he prevailed only by two voices. By this bill no peer or member 
of the House of Commons could sit or vote without making a de- 
claration repudiating the doctrine of transubstantiation, the adoration 
of the Virgin, and the sacrifice of the Mass. Thus all Roman 
catholics were excluded from both houses of Parliament till the 
repeal of this act in the reign of George IV.* 

Encouraged by this general fury Oates and Bedloe were NOW 80 
audacious as to accuse the queen herself of entering into the design 
against the life of her husband, The Oommons, in an a to 

* So Net sat ietetene B 486. , 
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the king, gave countenance to this scandalous accusation ; but the 
Lords would not be prevailed with to join in the address. Charles 
had the generosity to protect his injured consort, . -“« They think,” 
said he, ‘‘ I have a mind to a new wife; but for all that, I will not 
see an innocent woman abused.” 

§ 8. The present ferment and credulity of the anon engaged 
even persons of rank and condition to become informers. Montague, 
the king’s ambassador at Paris, without obtaining or asking the 
king’s leave, suddenly came over to England. Charles, suspecting 
his intention, ordered his papers to be seized; but Montague had 
taken care to secrete two papers, which he laid before the House of 
Commons. One was a letter from the treasurer Danby, written 
during the negociations at Nimeguen. Montague was there directed 
to make a demand of money from France; or, in other words, the 
king was willing secretly to sell his good offices to Louis, contrary 
to the general interests of the confederates, and even to those of his 
own kingdoms. Danby was so unwilling to engage in this negoci- 
ation, that the king, to satisfy him, subjoined, with his own hand, 
these words: ‘This letter is writ by my order, C. R.” The Com- 
mons were inflamed with this intelligence against Danby, anc 
immediately voted an impeachment of high treason against that 
minister. Danby made it appear to the House of Lords, not ouly 
that Montague, the informer against him, had all along promoted 
the money-negociations with France, but that he himself was ever 
extremely averse to the interests of that crown, which he esteemed 
pernicious to his master and to his country. The Peers plainly saw 
that Danby’s crime fell not under the statute of Edward III., and 
could not subject him to the penalties annexed to treason. They 
refused, therefore, te commit him; the Commons insisted on their 
demand ; and a great contest was likely to arise, when the 
prorogued, and then dissolved the parliament (Jan. 24, 1679). 
Thus came to an end the parliament which had sat during the 
whole course of this reign. Being elected during the joy and fes- 
tivity of the restoration, it consisted almost entirely of royalists, 
who were.disposed to support the crown by all the liberality which 
the habits of that age would permit. Alarmed by the alliance with 
France, they gradually withdrew their confidence from the king, 
and finding him still to persevere in a foreign interest, they pro- 
ceeded to discover symptoms of the most refractory and most jealous 
disposition. The popish plot pushed them beyond all bounds of 
moderation ; and before their dissolution they seemed to be treading 
fast in the footsteps of the last long parliament, on whose conduct 
they threw at first such violent blame. 

§ 4. During the sitting of the parliament, and after its proroga- 
tion and dissolution, the trials of the pretended criminals were 
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carried on, and the courts of judicature, places which, if possible, 
ought to be kept more pure from injustice than even national: 
assemblies themselves, were strongly infected with the same party 
rage and bigoted prejudices. Coleman, the most obnoxious of the 
conspirators, was first brought to his trial. His letters were pro- 
duced. Oates and Bedloe deposed against him, and he was con- 
demned and executed, persisting to the last in the strongest pro- 
testations of innocence. The same fate attended Grove, Pickering, 
and Father Ireland, who, it is pretended, had signed, together with 
50 Jesuits, the great resolution of murdering the king. All these 
men, before their arraignment, were condemned in the opinion of 
the judges, jury, and spectators; and to be a Jesuit, or even a 
catholic, was of itself a sufficient proof of guilt. 

Bedloe still remained a single evidence against the persons accused 
of Godfrey’s murder; but at last means were found to complete 
the legal evidence. One Prance, a silversmith and a catholic, had 
becn accused by Bedloe of being an accomplice in the murder; and* 
upon his denial, being thrown into prison, loaded with heavy irons, 
and confined to the condemned hole, a place cold, dark, and full of 
nastiness, was at length wrought upon, by terrors and sufferings, tc 
make a-confession. Upon his evidence three servants of the queen 
were condemned and executed for the murder. 

As the army could neither be kept up, nor dishanded, without 
money, the king found himself obliged to summon a new parlia- 
ment, ‘The popish plot had a great influence upon the elections, 
and in spite of the exertions of the government, all the zealots of 
the former parliament were re-chosen: new ones were added: and 
it was apprehended that the new representatives would, if possible, 
exceed the old, in their refractory opposition to the court, and 
furious persecution of the catholics. The king was alarmed, when 
he saw so dreadful a tempest arise from such small and unaccount- 
able beginnings. In order to gratify and appease his people and 
parliament, he desired the duke to withdraw beyond. sea, that no 
further suspicion might remain of the influence of popish counsels. 
The duke complied, and retired to Brussels; but first required an 
order, signed by the king, lest his absenting himself should be 
interpreted as a proof of fear or of guilt. He also desired that his 
brother should satisfy him, as well as the public, by a declaration 
of the illegitimacy of the duke of Monmouth. That person was 
the king’s natural son by Lucy Walters, and born about ten years 
before the restoration. He possessed all the qualities which could 
engage the affections of the populace; a distinguished valour, an 
affable address, a thoughtless generosity, a graceful person. But 
his capacity was mean ; his temper pliant: so that notwithstanding 
his great popularity, he had never been dangerous, had he not 
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implicitly resigned himself to the guidance of Shaftesbury, a man of 
such a restless temper, such subtle wit, and such abandoned prin- 
ciples. That daring politician had flattered Monmouth with the 
hopes of succeeding to the crown. The story of a contract o! 
mariage passed between the king and Monmouth’s mother, and 
secretly kept in a certain black box, had been industriously spread 
abroad, and was greedily received by the multitude. 

§ 5. The new parliament assembled March 6, 1679. The refrac- 
tory humour of the lower House appeared in the first step which 
they took. It had ever been usual for the Commons, in the election 
of their speaker, to consult the inclinations of the sovereign, and 
even the long parliament in 1641 had not thought proper to depart 
from so established a custom. The king now desired that the choice 
should fall on sir Thomas Meres; but Seymour, speaker to the last 
parliament, was instantly called to the chair by a vote which seemed 
unanimous. ‘lhe king, when Seymour was presented to him for his 
approbation, rejected him, and ordered the Commons to proceed to a 
new choice. A great contest ensued, till by way of compromise it was 
agroed to set aside both candidates. Gregory, a lawyer, was chosen ; 
and the election was ratified by the king. It has ever since been 
understood that the choice of the speaker lies in the House, but that 
the kiny retains the power of rejecting any person disagreeable to him. 
The impeachment of Danby was revived. The king had beforehand 
taken the precaution to grant a pardon to Danby ; and, in order to | 
screen the chancellor from all.attacks by the Commons, he had taken 
the great seal into his own hands, and had himself affixed it to the 
parchment. But the Commons maintained that no pardon of the 
crown could be pleaded in bar of an impeachment, though the pre- 
rogative of mercy had hitherto been understood to be altogether un- 
limited in the king; and James had remitted the sentence on Lord 
Bacon, On the other hand, if such a principle were allowed, there 
was an end of the pretended responsibility of the advisers of the 
crown, and any minister might set the parliament at defiance.* The 
Commons persisted, and the Peers ordered Danby to be taken into 
custody. Danby absconded; but a bill having been passed for his 
attainder in default of his appearance, he surrendered, and was im- 
mediately committed to the ‘Tower. 

In order to allay the jealousy displayed by the parliament and 
people, the king, by the advice of sir William Temple, laid the plan 
of a new privy council, without whose advice he declared himself 
determined for the future to take no measure of importance. This 


* This question was not finally decided til] the Act of Settlement mn 1701 
(13 Will. HI. c. 2), which provides that no pardon under the Great Seal can 
he pleaded ir. bar of an impwchment of the Commons.—Hallam, Const. Hist., 
ii, 417. 
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council was to consist of 30 persons; 15 of the chief officers of the 
crown were to be continued ; and the other half was to be composed, 
either of men of character, detached from the court, or of those who 
possessed chief credit in both Houses. ‘The earl of Essex, a noble- 
man of the popular party, was created treasurer in the room of 
Danby ; the earl of Sunderland, a man of intrigue and capacity, was 
made secretary of state ; viscount Halifax, a fine genius, possessed of 
learning, eloquence, industry, but subject to inquietude and fond of 
refinements, was admitted into the council. ‘These three, together 
with Temple, who often joined them, though he kept himself more 
detached from public business, formed a kind of cabinet council, 
from whicb all affairs received their first digestion. Shaftesbury was 
made president of the council, contrary to the advice of Temple, who 
foretold the consequence of admitting a man of so dangerous a cha- 
racter into any part of the public administration. 

§ 6. As Temple foresaw, it happened. Shaftesbury, finding that 
he possessed no more than the appearance of court favour, was re- 
solved still to adhere to the popular party, by whose attachment he 
enjoyed an undisputed superiority in the lower House, and possessed 
creat influence in the other. By his advice the celebrated Exclusion 
Bill was brought into parliament, the object of which was to exclude 
the duke of York from the succession to the throne. It was carried 
by a majority of 79 votes in the House of Commons, but its further 
progress was stopped by the dissolution of parliament (May 27). 
Before its dissolution, the king had, though reluctantly, given his 
consent to the Habeas Corpus Act, for the enactment of which this 
parliament is entitled to the gratitude of posterity. The great charter 
had provided against arbitrary imprisonment, and the petition of 
right renewed and extended the principle; but some provisions were 
still wanting to render it complete, and prevent all evasion or delay 
from ministers and judges. By the act of habeas corpus it is pro- 
hibited to send any one to a prison beyond sea; no judge, under 
severe penalties, must refuse to any prisoner a writ of habeas corpus 
by which the gaoler was directed to produce in court the body of the 
prisoner (whence the writ had its name), and to certify the cause of 
his detainer and imprisonment ; every prisoner must be indicted the 
first term after his commitment, and brought to trial in the subse- 
quent term; and no man, after being enlarged by order of court, can 
be recommitted for the same offence.* 

§ 7. But even during the recess of parliament there was no inter- 
ruption to the prosecution of the catholics accused of the plot. 
Whitebiead, provincial of the Jesuits, and four others of the same 
order, were condemned and executed. Langhorne, an eminent 


* For further details, see Notes and Illustrations, p. 510, 
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lawyer, by whom all the concerns of the Jesuits were managed, was 
the next victim. Oates and Bedloe, as in the former cases, were the 
chief witnesses against him. When the verdict:was given against 
the prisoner, the spectators expressed their savage joy by loud ac- 
clamations. So high indeed had the popular rage mounted, that 
the witnesses for this unhappy man, on approaching the court, were 
almost torn in pieces by the rabble. The first check which the in- 
formers received waa on the trial of sir George Wakeman, the queen’s 
physician, whom they accused of an intention to poison the king. 
Oates, on his examination before the council, had said that he knew 
nothing against sir George: yet on the trial, positively deposed to 
his guilt. The chief justice himself, who had hitherto favoured the 
witnesses, gave a favourable charge to the jury ; for which Oates and 
Bedloe had the assurance to attack him to his face, and even to 
accuse him of partiality before the council. 

During these transactions, serious disturbances occurred in Scot- 
land. Lauderdale had ruled that country with great severity, and an 
incident at last happened which brought on an insurrection. The 
covenanters were much enraged against Sharpe, the primate, whom 
they considered as an apostate from their principles, and whom they 
experienced to be an unrelenting persecutor of all those who dissented 
from the established worship. A body of them falling in with him 
by accident on the road near St. Andrews, dragged him from his 
coach ; tore him from the arms of his daughter, who interposed with 
~ cries and tears; and piercing him with redoubled wounds, left him 
dead on the spot, and immediately dispersed themselves (May 3). 
This atrocious action served the ministry as a pretence for a more 
violent persecution. ‘l’he officers quartered in the west received strict 
orders to find out and disperse all conventicles ; and for that reason the 
covenanters, instead of meeting in small bodies, were obliged to cele- 
brate their worship in numerous assemblies, and to bring arms for 
their security. Graham of Claverhouse having attacked a great con- 
venticle at Drumclog, near Loudon-hill, was repulsed with the loss 
of 80 men. The covenanters, finding that they were unwarily in- 
volved in such deep guilt, pushed on to Glasgow, made themselves 
masters of that city, dispossessed the established clergy, and issued 
proclamations, in which they declared that they fought against the 
king’s supremacy, against popery and prelacy, and against a popish 
successor. But though they succeeded in raising an army of 8000 
men, they were soon dispersed by Monmouth, whom the king had 
sent against them, at the battle of Bothwell Bridge (June 22). In 
consequence of an illness of the king, the duke of York returned to 
England, and shortly afterwards went down to Scotland as lord high 
commissioner, where he was guilty of the most atrocious cruelties 
upon the covenanters. He sometimes assisted at their torture, and 
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looked on with tranquillity, as if he were considering some curious 
experiment, 

§ 8. The plan of government recommended by Temple was now 
abandoned. Shaftesbury was dismissed from the presidency of the 
council, and became more violent than ever in his opposition to the 
court. Essex also quitted the ministry, and joined the opposition. 
Temple withdrew to his books and his gardens. But Halifax and 
Sunderland still continued in office; and the ministry was recruited 
by two new men who afterwards played a conspicuous part in publie 
life. These were Lawrence Hyde, the second son of the chan- 
cellor Clarendon, who succeeded Essex at the treasury, and Sidney 
Godolphin. 

It was the favour and countenance of the parliament which had 
chiefly encouraged the rumour of plots; but the nation had got 
so much into that vein of credulity, and every necessitous villain 
was so much incited by the success of Oates and Bedloe, that even 
during the prorogation the people were not allowed to remain in 
tranquillity. There was one Dangerficld, a fellow who had been 
burned in the hand for crimes, transported, whipped, pilloried four 
times, fined for cheats, outlawed for felony, convicted of coining, and 
exposed to all the public infamy which the laws could inflict on the 
basest and most shameful enormities. The credulity of the people, 
and the humour of the times, enabled even this man to become a 
person of consequence. He was the author of a new incident called 
the meal-tub plot, from the place where some papers relating to it 
were found. The bottom of this affair it is difficult, and not very 
material, to discover. It only appears that Dangerfield, under pre- 
tence of betraying the conspiracies of the presbyterians, had been 
countenanced by some catholics of condition, and had even been ad- 
mitted to the duke’s presence and the king’s; and that, under pre- 
tence of revealing new popish plots, he had obtained access to Shaftes- 
bury and some of the popular leaders. Which side he intended to 
cheat is uncertain, or whether he did not rather mean to cheat both ; 
but he soon found that the belief of the nation was more open to a_ 
popish than a presbyterian plot, and he resolved to strike in with the 
prevailing humour ; but though no weight could be laid on his testi- 
mony, great clamour was raised, as if the court, by way of retalia- 
tion, had intended to load the presbyterians with the guilt of a false 
conspiracy. 

The country was in a state of the wildest excitement with the 
elections. Every means was used, every nerve was strained, by the 
two parties. The duke of Monmouth, whom the king nad sent 
abroad through the influence of the duke of York, returned to Eng- 
land, and made a triumphant proceasion through many parts of the 
kingdom, extremely caressed and admired by the people. The people 
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clamoured for the Exclusion Bill. The.elections went against the 
court; and the king, seeing it hopeless to obtain a majority in the 
(ommons, prorogued the parliarnent on the very day it should have 
met; and afterwards, by repeated prorogations, rrevented its assem- 
bling for a twelvemonth. Notwithstanding a menacing proclamation 
from the king, petitions came from all parts, earnestly insisting on a 
session of parliament. The danger of popery, and the terrors of the 
plot, were never forgotten in any of these addresses. The king was 
obliged to encounter them by popular applications of a contrary ten- 
dency. Wherever the church and cowt party prevailed, addresses 
were framed, containing expressions of the highest regard to his 
majesty, the most entire acquiescence in his wicdom, the most dutiful 
submission to his prerogative, and the deepest abhorrence of those 
who endeavoured to encroach upon it, by prescribing to him any time 
for assembling the parliament. Thus the nation came to be distin- 
guished into petitioners and abhorrers, Besides these appellations, 
which were soon forgotten, this year is remarkable for being the 
epoch of the well-known epithets of wHIG and tory. The court 
party reproached their antagonists with their affinity to the fanatical 
conventiclers in Scotland, who were known by the name of Whigs ; 
the country party found a resemblance between the courtiers and 
the popish banditti in Ireland, to whom the appellation of Tory was 
affixed; and after this manner, these foolish terms of reproach came 
into public and general use. 

In order still to keep alive the zeal against popery, the earl of 
Shaftesbury appeared in Westminster hall, attended by several per- 
sons of distinction, and presented to the grand jury of Middlesex 
reasons for indicting the duke of York as a popish recusant. While 
the jury were deliberating on this extraordinary presentment, the 
chief justice sent for them, and suddenly, even somewhat irregu- 
larly, dismissed them. Shaftesbury however obtained his end by 
showing to all his followers the desperate resolution which he had 
embraced, never to admit of any accommodation with the duke. 

§ 9. The king at length opened the parliament (Oct. 21, 1680) with 
« speech containing many mollifying expressions ; but the Commons 
displayed the most violent and refractory disposition. Great numbers 
of the abhorrers, from all parts of England, were seized by their order ; 
and they renewed the vote of the former parliament, which affirmed 
the reality of the horrid popish plot. The whole tribe of informers 
they applauded and rewarded ; and their testimony, however frivolous 
or absurd, met with a favourable reception ; the king was applied to 
in their behalf for pensions and pardons; and Dr. Tonge was recom- 
mended for the first considerable church preferment which should 
become vacant. So much were the popular leaders determined to 
Carry matters to extremities, that in less than a week after the com- 
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mencement of the session, a motion was made for again bringing in 
the Exclusion Bill, and a committee was appointed for that purpose. 
Shaftesbury and many considerable men of the party had rendered 
themselves irreconcileable with the duke, and could find their safety 
no way but in his ruin. Monmouth’s friends hoped that the exclu- 
sion of that prince would make way for their patron; and the 
country party expected that the king would at last be obliged tc 
yield to their demand.- Though he had withdrawn his countenance 
from Monmouth, he was known secretly to retain a great affection 
for him. On no occasion had he ever been found to persist obsti- 
nately against difficulties and importunity ; and as his beloved 
mistress, the. duchess of Portsmouth, had been engaged to unite 
herself with the popular party, this incident was regarded as a 
favourable prognostic of their success. Sunderland, secretary of 
state, who had linked his interest with that of the duchess, had con- 
curred in the same measure. ‘The debates were carried on with great 
violence on both sides. : In the House of Commons the bill passed 
by a great majority. In the House of Peers the contest was violent. 
Shaftesbury, Sunderland, and Essex argued for it; Halifax chiefly 
conducted the debate against it, and displayed an extent of capacity, 
and a force of eloquence, which had never been surpassed in that 
assembly. ‘The king was present during the whole debate, which 
was prolonged till L1 at night. The bill was thrown out by a con- 
siderable majority. The Commons discovered much ill humou 
at this disappointment. The impeachment of the catholic lords 
in the Tower was revived; and as viscount Stafford, from his age, 
infirmities, and narrow capacity, was deemed the least capable of 
defending himself, it was determined to make him the first victim, 
that his condemnation might pave the way for a sentence against 
the rest. The witnesses produced against the prisoner were Oates, 
Dugdale, and Turberville. The prisoner made a better defence than 
was expected either by his friends or his enemies. With a simplicity 
and tenderness more persuasive than the greatest oratory, he still 
made protestations of his innocence, and could not forbear, every 
moment, expressing the most lively surprise and indignation at the 
audacious impudence of the witnesses. ‘The Peers, after a solemn 
trial of six days, gave sentence against him by a majority of 24. 
Stafford received with resignation the fatal verdict. ‘‘ God’s holy 
name be praised!” was the only exclamation which he uttered. On - 
the day of his execution, the populace, who had exulted at Stafford’s 
trial and condemnation, were melted into tcars at the sight of that 
tender fortitude which shone forth in each feature, and motion, and 
accent of this aged noble. Their profound silence was only inter- 
rupted by sighs and groans. With difficulty they found speech to 
assent to those protestations of innocence which he frequently re- 
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peated. ‘‘ We believe you, my lord!” ‘* God bless you, my lord!” 
These expressions, with a faltering accent, flowed front them, The 
executioner himself was touched with sympathy. ‘I'wice he lifted 
up the axe, with an intent to strike the fatal blow, and as often felt 
his resolution to fail him. A deep sigh was heard to accompany his 
last effort, which laid Stafford for ever at rest. All the spectators 
yeemed to feel the blow; and when the head was held up to them 
with the usual cry, “This is the head ofa traitor!” no clamour of 
assent was uttered. Pity, remorse, and astonishment, had taken 
possession of every heart, and displayed itself in every countenance 
‘Dec. 29). This was the last blood which was shed on account of the 
popish plot. The execution of Stafford gratified the prejudices of 
the country party, but it contributed nothing to their power and 
security : on the contrary, by exciting commiseration, it tended still 
further to increase that disbelief of the whole plot which began now 
to prevail. As the violence of the Commons still continued, the king 
‘soon afterwards prorogued and then dissolved the parliament (Jan. 
10, 1681). 

§ 10. A new parliament was summoned in the spring; and in 
order to remove it from the influence of the facetious citizens, it was 
appointed to meet at Oxford (March 21, 1681). The leaders of the 
exclusionists came, attended not only by their servants but by 
numerous bands of their partisans. The four city members in par- 
ticular were followed by great multitudes, wearing ribbons, in which 
were woven these words, No popery! no slavery! ‘The king had 
his guards regularly mustered: his party likewise endeavoured to 
make a show of their strength: and on the whole, the assembly at 
Oxford rather bore the appearance of a tumultuous Polish diet, than 
of a regular English parliament. 

The Commons were not overawed by the magisterial air of the 
king’s speech, who addressed them in a more authoritative manner 
than usual. They consisted almost entirely of the same members; 
they chose the same speaker; and they instantly fell into the same 
measures, the impeachment of Danby, the inquiry into the popish 
plot, and the bill of exclusion. So violent were they on this last 
article, that, though one of the king’s ministers proposed that the duke 
should be banished, during life, 500 miles from England, and that on 
the king’s demise the next heir should be constituted regent with regal 
power, even this expedient, which left the duke only the bare title of 
king, could not obtain the attention of the House. The past disap- 
pointments of the country party, and the opposition made by the 
court, had only rendered them more tnited, more haughty, and more 
determined. No method but their own of excluding the duke could 
give them any satisfaction. As there were no hopes of a compro- 
mise, Charles again dissolved the parliament, after it had sat only 
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seven days. This rigorous measure, though it might have buen 
foreseen, excited such astonishment in the country party as deprived 
them of all spirit and reduced them to absolute despair. They were 
sensible, though too late, that the king had finally taken his reso- 
lution, and was determined to endure any extremity rather than 
submit to those terms which they had resolved to impose upon him. 
They found that he had patiently waited till affairs should come to 
full maturity; and having now engaged a national party on his 
side, had boldly set his enemies at defiance. The violences of the 
exclusionists were everywhere exclaimed against and aggravated, 
and even the reality of the plot, that great engine of their authority, 
was openly called in question. ‘The clergy especially were busy in 
this great revolution: they represented all their antagonists as 
sectaries and republicans, and rejoiced in escaping those perils 
which they believed to have been hanging over them. Principles 
the most opposite to civil liberty were everywhere enforced from the 
pulpit and adopted in“numerous addresses. The whole gang of: 
spies, witnesses, informers, suborners, who had so long been sup- 
ported and encouraged by the leading patriots, finding now that the 
king was entirely master, turned short upon their old patrons, and 
offered their service to the ministers. To the disgrace of the court 
and of the age, they were received with hearty welcome, and their 
testimony, or rather perjury, made use of in order to commit legal 
murder upon the opposite party. One College, a London joiner, 
who had become extremely noted for his zeal against popery,.and 
who had been in Oxford, armed with sword and pistol, during the 
sitting of the parliament, was indicted in that city as being con- 
cerned in a conspiracy. ‘The witnesses produced against him were 
Dugdale, Turberville, Haynes, Smith, men who had before given 
evidence against the catholics, and whom the jury, for that very 
reason, regarded as the most perjured villains. College defended 
himself with courage, capacity, and presence of mind; yet did the 
jury, consisting entirely of royalists, after half an hour’s delibera- 
tion, bring in a verdict against him; and the inhuman spectators 
received the verdict with a shout of applause, Thus the two par- 
ties, actuated by mutual rage, but cooped up within the narrow 
limits of the law, levelled with poisoned daggers’ the most deadly 
blows against each other’s breast, and buried in their factious divi- 
sions all regard to truth, honour, and humanity. 

§ 11. The court now aimed their next blow at Shaftesbury ; and 
‘Turberville, Smith, and others gave information of high treason 
against their former patron, Shaftesbury was committed to prison, 
and his indictment was presented to the grand jury ; but the sherifis 
of London were engaged deeply in the country party, and they took 
care to name a jury devoted to the same cause. As far as swearing 
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could go the treason was clearly proved against Shaftesbury ; or 
rather so clearly as to merit no kind of credit or attention. ‘That 
veteran leader of a party, inured from his carly youth to faction and 
intrigue, to cabals and conspiracies, was represented as opening 
without reserve his treasonable intentions to these obscure banditti, 
and throwing out such violent and outrageous reproaches upon the 
king as none but men of low education, like themselves, could be 
supposed to employ. The grand jury rejected the indictment, and 
the people who attended the hall testified their joy by the loudest 
acclamations, which were echoed throughout the whole city (Nov. 
24, 1681). 





Medal struck in commemoration of the acquittal of the earl of Shaftesbury. Obv. 
ANTONIO COMITI DE SHAFTESBVRY. Bust to right. Rev.: LA&TAMVR: a view of 
London, with the sun appearing from behind a cloud: below, 24 nov. 1681. 


About the same time the earl of Argyle was condemned in Scot- 
land of high treason, at the instance of the duke of York, for 
refusing to take an absurd and contradictory test without a qualifi- 
cation. He escaped from prison and succeeded in reaching Holland : 
but his estate was confiscated and his arms reversed and torn. 

In the following year (1682) the duke of York paid a visit to 
England. His credit was great at court. Though neither so much 
beloved nor esteemed as the king, he was more dreaded ; and thence 
an attendance more exact, as well as a submission more obsequious, 
was paid to him. Charles, however, who loved to maintain a 
balance in his councils, still snpported Halifax, whom he created a 
marquess, and made privy seal, though ever in opposition to the 
duke. This man, who possessed the finest genius and most exten- 
sive capacity of all employed in public affairs during the present 
reign, maintained a species of neutrality between the parties, and 
was esteemed the head of that small body known by the denomina- 
tion of Trimmers. Sunderland, who had prompted the exclusion 
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bill, and who had been displaced on that account, was again, 
with the duke’s consent, brought into the administration. Hyde, 
created. earl of Rochester, was first commissioner of the treasury, 
and was entirely in the duke’s interests.- In this year the court 
obtained the support of the mayor and sheriffs of the city of 
London, and hence could reckon upon obtaining juries subservient 
to its views. But though the court had obtained so great a victory 
in the city it was not quite decsive; and the contest might be 
renewed every year at the election of magistrates. An important 
project therefore was formed, not only to make the king master of 
the city, but by that precedent to gain him uncontrolled influence in 
all the corporations in England. A writ of guo warranto was issued 
against the city ; that is, an inquiry into the validity of its charter. It 
was pretended that the city had forfeited all its privileges because the 
magistrates had imposed a small toll on goods brought to market, in 
order to defray the expense of rebuilding the market after the fire, 
and because in the year 1679 they had addressed the king against 
the prorogation of parliament in terms which were pretended to con- 
tain a scandalous reflection on the king and his measures. The case 
of-the crown evidently rested not on law, but reasons of state ; yet the 
judges condemned the city. The office of judge was at that time 
held during pleasure ; and it was impossible that any cause, where 
the court bent its force, cou'd ever be carried against it. After 
sentence was pronounced, the city applied in an humble manner to 
the king, and he agreed to restore their charter; but in return they 
were obliged to agree that no mayor, sheriff, recorder, common 
serjeant, town clerk, or coroner, should be admitted to the exercise 
of his office without his majesty’s approbation, as well as to submit 
to other regulations. Most of the corporations in England, having 
the example of London before their eyes, were successively induced 
to surrender their charters into the king’s hands. Considerable 
sums were exacted for restoring the charters, and all offices of power 
and profit were left at the disposal of the crown. 

§ 12. Every friend to liberty must allow that the nation, whose 
constitution was thus broken in the shock of faction, had a right, by 
every prudent expedient, to recover that security of which it was 80 
unhappily bereaved. There was, however, a party of malcontents 
who, even before this last iniquity, which laid the whole constitution 
at the mercy of the king, had meditated plans of resistance. In the 
spring of 1681, when the king was seized with a fit of sickness at 
Windsor, the duke of Monmouth, Lord William Russell, and others, 
instigated by the restless Shaftesbury, had agreed, in case it should 
prove mortal, to rise in arms and to oppose the succession of the 
duke. Charles recovered, but these dangerous projects were not laid 
aside, Shaftesbury’s imprisonment and trial put an end for some 
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time to these machinations; and it was not till the new shcrifts 
were imposed on the city that they were revived. Besides the city, 
the gentry and nobility in several counties of England were solicited - 
to rise in arms. ‘lhe whole train was ready to take fire, but was 
prevented by the caution of Lord Russell, who induced Monmouth 
to delay the enterprise. Shaftesbury, in the mean time, was so 
much affected with the sense of his danger, that he left his house 
and secretly lurked in the city, meditating all those desperate 
schemes which disappointed revenge and ambition could inspire ; 
till, enraged at perpetual cautions and delays in an enterprise which 
he thought nothing but courage and celerity could render effectual, 
he retired into Holland (1682), where he soon after died. 

After Shaftesbury’s departure the conspirators with some difficulty 
renewed the correspondence with the city malcontents, and a regular 
project of an insurrection was again formed. A council of six was 
erected, consisting of Monmouth, Russell, Essex,* lord Howard, 
Algernon Sidney, and John Hampden, grandson of the great parlia- 
mentary leader. These men entered into an agreement with Argyle 
and the Scottish malcontents, and insurrections were anew projected 
in Cheshire, and the west, as well as in the city. The conspirators 
differed extremely in their views. Sidney and Essex were for a 
commonwealth. Monmouth entertained hopes of acquiring the 
crown for himself. Russell, as well as Hampden, was much 
attached to the ancient constitution, and intended only the exclusion 
of the duke and the redress of grievances. Lord Howard was a 
man of no principle, and was ready to embrace any party which 
his immediate interest should recommend to him. While these 
schemes were concerting among the leaders, there was an inferior 
order of conspirators who carried on projects quite unknown to 
Monmouth and the cabal of six. Rumbold, an old republican 
officer, was a maltster, and possessed a farm called the Rye-house, ¢ 
which lay on the road to Newmarket, whither the king cornmonly 
went once a-year for the diversion of the races. A plan was formed 
by overturning a cart to stop at that place the king’s coach, while 
they might fire upon him from the hedges, and be enabled afterwards, 
through bye-lanes and across the fields, to make their escape. The 
whole, however, was little more than loose discourse; and the 
scheme was disconcerted by the king leaving Newmarket 8 days 
sooner than he intended (1683). Some of the conspirators betrayed 
to the government the Rye-house plot; and Colonel Rumford, who 
was acquainted with the conspiracy of Monmouth and the others, also 


*“ The title of earl of Essex became extinct on the death of the parlia- 
mentary general in 1646. The earl of Essex mentioned in the text was the 
son of lord Capel, beheaded in 1649 for his loyalty to Charles I. He was 
created earl of Essex in 1661, and is the ancestor of the present earl. 
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informed the government that tlie latter had been accustomed to hold 
their meetings at the house of Shephard, an eminent wine-merchant 
in the city. Shephard was immediately apprehended, and had not 
courage to maintain fidelity to his confederates. Upon his informa- 
tion, orders were issued for arresting the great men engaged in the 
conspiracy. Monmouth absconded ; Russell was sent to the Tower ; 
Hcward was taken, while he concealed himself in a chimney, and 
being a man of profligate morals as well as indigent circumstances, 
he scrupled not, in hopes of a pardon and a reward, to reveal the 
whole conspiracy. Essex, Sidney, and Hampden were immediately 
apprehended upon his evidence. Several of the conspirators in the 
Rye-house plot were condemned and executed; and from their trial 
and confession it is sufficiently apparent that the plan of an insur- 
rection had been regularly formed, and that even the assassination 
had been often talked of, and not without the approbation of many 
of the conspirators. 

Lord Russell was next brought to trial. The witnesses produced 
against the noble prisoner were Rumsey, Shephard, and lord Howard. 
On the whole it was undoubtedly proved that the insurrection 
had been deliberated on by the prisoner, and fully resolved; a sur- 
prisal of the guards deliberated on, but not fully resolved ; and that 
an assassination had never once been mentioned nor imagined by 
bim. He contented himself with protesting that he never had 
entertained any design against the life of the king; but his veracity 
would not allow him to deny the conspiracy for an insurrection. 
The jury were men of fair and reputable characters, but zealous 
royalists: after a short deliberation, they brought in the prisoner 
suilty. Applications were made to the king for a pardon: even 
money to the amount of 100,000/. was offered to the duchess of 
Portsmouth by the old earl of Bedford, father to Russell. The king 
was inexorable, and would go no further than remitting the more 
ignominious part of the sentence, which the law requires to be pro- 
nounced against traitors. Russcll’s consort, » woman of virtue, 
daughter and heir of the good earl of Southampton, threw herself 
at the king’s feet, and pleaded with many tears the merits and 
loyalty of her father as an atonement for those errors, into which 
honest, however mistaken, principles had seduced her husband. 
But finding all applications vain, she collected courage, and not only 
fortified herself against the fatal blow, but endeavoured by her 
example to strengthen the resolution of her unfortunate lord. With 
a tender and decent composure they took leave of each other on 
the day of his execution. ‘The bitterness of death is now past,’ 
said he when he turned from her. The scaffold was erected in 
_ Tincoln’s Inn Fields, in order probably, by conducting Russell 
~ throngh so many’ streets, to show the mutinous city their beloved 
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leader exposed to the utmost rigours of the law. Without the least 
change of countenance, he laid his head on the block, and at two 
strokes it was severed from his body (July 21, 1683). 

On the day that lord Russell was tried, Essex was found in the 
‘lower with his throat cut. The coroner’s jury brought in a verdict 
of selt-murder. Essex was subject to fits ef deep melancholy; yet 
the murder was ascribed to the king and the duke, who happened 
that morning to pay a visit to the Tower. 

Algernon Sidney was next brought to his trial. This gallant 
person, son of the earl of Leicester, was in principle a republican, 
and had entered deeply into the war against the late king. He had 
been named on the high court of justice which tried and condemned 
that monarch, but he thought not proper to take his seat among 
the judges, and had ever opposed Cromwell’s usurpation with zeal 
and courage. After the restoration he went into voluntary banish- 
ment; but in 1677, having obtained the king’s pardon, he returned 
to Eneland. When the factions arising from the popish plot began 
to run high, Sidney, full of those ideas of liberty which he had 
imbibed from the great examples of antiquity, joined the popular 
party; but his conduct was deficient in practical good sense, and 
he labours under the imputation of accepting French gold. ‘The 
only witness who deposed against Sidney was lord Howard ; but as 
the law required two witnesses, the deficiency was supplied by pro- 
ducing some of his papers, in which he maintained the lawfulness of 
resisting tyrants, and the preference ot liberty to the government of 
a single person. The violent and inhuman Jeffreys was now chief 
justice, and by his direction a partial jury was easily prevailed on 
to give verdict against Sidney. His execution followed a few days 
after (Dec. 7); but he had too much greatness of mind to deny 
those conspiracies with Monmouth and Russell in which he had 
been engaged. He rather gloried that he now suffered for that good 
old cause in which from his carlest youth, he said, he had enlisted 
himself. 

Howard was also the sole evidence against Hampden. He was 
convicted only for a misdemeanour, but the fine imposed was exor- 
bitant—no less than 40,0002. 

§ 18. Some other memorable causes were tried about this time. 
Oates was convicted of having called the duke a popish traitor, was 
condemned in damaves to the amount of 100,000/., and was adjudged 
to remain in prison till he should make payment. Sir Samuel Bar- 
nardiston was fined 10,0002. because, in some private letters, which 
had been intercepted, he had reflected on the government. 

The duke of Monmouth had absconded on the first discovery ol 
the conspiracy ; but Halifax having discovered his retreat, prevailed 
on him to write two letters to- the king full of the tenderest and 
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most submissive expressions. The king’s fondness was revived ; 
he permitted Monmouth to come to court; and engaged him to give 
a full account of the plot. Monmouth kept silence till he had 
obtained his pardon in form; but finding that by taking this step 
he was entirely disgraced with his party, he instructed his emis- 
saries to deny that he had ever made any such confession as that 
which was imputed to him, and the party exclaimed that the whole 
was an imposture of the court. The king, provoked at this conduct, 
banished Monmouth his presence, and afterwards ordered him to 
depart the kingdom, 

§ 14. The king endeavoured to increase his present popularity by 
every art; and knowing that the suspicion of popery was of all 
others the most dangerous, he judged it proper to marry his niece, 
the lady Anne, to prince George, brother to the king of Denmark. 
The duke of York nevertheless exercised great influence over the 
king. Through his mediation Danby and the popish lords who had 
so long been confined in the Tower were admitted to bail—a measure 
just in itself, but deemed a great encroachment on the privileges of 
parliament. And the duke, contrary to law, was restored to the 
office of high-admiral, without taking the test. But James’s hasty 
counsels gave the king uneasiness; and he was overheard one day 
to say, ‘* Brother, I am too old to go again to my travels; you may 
if you choose it.” Charles was now resolved to govern without 
ealling a parliament; and after the dismissal of the last one had 
returned to his former dangerous connexions with Louis, 

On the 2nd February, 1685, Charles was seized with a sudden 
fit, which resembled an apoplexy: and though he recovered frorn 
it by bleeding, he languished only a few days, and expired on 
the 6th, in the 55th year of, his age and the 25th af his 
reigen. He was so happy in a. good constitution of body, and had 
ever been so remarkably careful of his health, that his death struck 
as great a surprise into his subjects as if he had been in the flower 
of his youth. During the king’s illness he received the sacra-— 
ment from a Roman catholic priest, accompanied with the other 
rites of the Romish church. Charles I]. was in society the most 
amiable and engaging of men. This, indeed, is the most shining 
part of his character; and he seems to have been sensible of it, for 
he was fond of dropping the formality of state, and of relapsing every 
moment into the companion. His relations with the other sex were 
in the highest degree immoral ;* and hence his court became a school 


* Some of his illegitimate children were the ancestors of several of the 
noblest families in the present peerage. His favourite son, the duke of Mon- 
mouth, by Lucy Walters, was beheaded in the following reign, and left no issue. 
By the duchess of Clevelan@ (Barbara Villiers) he had three sons, the duke of 
Southampton, the duke of. Gyafton (ancestor of the present duke), and the 
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of vice and profligacy. Yet he was a friendly brother, an indulgent 
father, and a goodnatured master. As a sovereign his character was 
dangerous to his people, and dishonourable to himself. Negligent of 
the interests of the nation, careless of its glory, averse to its religion, 
jealous of its liberty, lavish of its treasure, sparing only of its blood ; 
he exposed it by his measures, which however were often the result 
of mere indolence, to the danger of a furious civil war, and even to 
the ruin and ignominy of a foreign conquest. It has been remarked 
of Charles that he never said a foolish thing, nor ever did a wise one; 
which he explained by observing that his discourse was his own, 
his actions were the ministry’s. 





CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


A.D, A.D. 
1662. The Act of Uniformity passed. | 1670. Secret treaty of Dover. 
Charles marries Catherine of | 1672. War declared against Holland. 


Braganza. 1673. The Test Act. 
1664. Conventicle Act. }674. Peace with Holland. 
1665. War declared against the Dutch. »  Harl of Danby prime minister. 
» Great Plague at London. 1678. Peace of Nimeguen. 
»  Five-mile Act. xs» he Popish Plot. 
1666. Great sea-fight. 1679. The Habeas Corpus Act. 
», Fire of London. » The Exclusion Bill. 
1667. The Dutch fleet under De Ruyter »  Meal-tub plot. 
insults Chatham. 1681. Trialand acquittal of Shaftesbury. 
» Treaty of Breda. 1683. Rye House plot. 
»» Fall of Clarendon. » Trial and execution of lord Wil- 
» The new ministry, called the liam Russell and Algernon 
Cabal. Sydney. 


1663. Triple alliance between England, | 1685. Death of Charles II. 
Holland, and Sweden. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


: familiar use between subjcct and sub- 
qEABE AS COREE A OUE: ject in the reign of Henry VI. Its use 

31 Car. II. ¢. 2 (a.p. 1679). by a subject against the crown has not 

This celebrated statute did not intro- been traced during the time of the 
duce any new principle, but only con- | Plantagenet dynasty; the earliest pre- 
firmed and rendered more available a | cedents known being of the date of 
remedy which had long existed. ‘The | Henry VII.” (See Amos, ‘ The English 
writ of Habeas Corpus, requiring a re- | Constitution in the reign of Charles II.,’ 
turn of the body imprisoned and the , p. 171, and the authorities there quoted.) 
cause of his detention, and hence an- | The privilege of Habeas Corpus wa 
ciently called corpus cum causd, was in | twice solemnly confirmed in the reign of. 
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duke of Northumberland. The duke of Richmond (the ancestor of the present 
duke) was his son by the duchess of Portsmouth (Louise de Querouaille); and 
the duks of St. Alban’s (also the ancestor of the present duke) was his son by 
the actress Eleanor Gwynn. 
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Charlies I., first by the Petition of Right 
(1628), and secondly by the statute abol- 
ishing the star chamber and other arbi- 
trary courts (1640), which contained 
a clause that any person imprisoned by 
orders of the abolished courts, or by com- 
mand or warrant of the king or any of his 
council, should be entitled to a writ of 
Habeas Corpus from the Courts of King’s 
Bench or Common Pleas, tithout delay 
upon any pretence whatsoever. But as 
Charles II. and his ministers still found 
means to evade these enactments, the 
celebrated statute was passed in 1679, 
known as the Habeas Corpus Act. Its 
principal author was lord Shaftesbury, 
and it was for many years called ‘* Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Act.” It enacts :— 

‘©1, That on complaint and request 
in writing bv or on behalf of any person 
committed and charged with any crime 
(unless committed for treason or felony 
expressed in the warrant; or as acces- 
sory or on suspicion of being accessory 


before the fact to any petit treason or, 


felony ; or upon suspicion of such petit 
treason or felony plainly expressed in 
the warrant; or unless he is convicted 
or charged in execution by legal pro- 
cess), the lord chancellor, or any of the 
judges in vacation, upon viewing a copy 
of the warrant or affidavit that a copy 
is denied, shall (unless the party has 
neglected for two terms to apply to any 
court for his enlargement) award a 
habeas corpus for such prisoner, rcturn- 
able immediately before himself or any 
other of the judges; and upon the re- 
turn made shall discLarge the party, if 
bailable, upon giving security to appcar 
and answer to the accusation in the 
proper court, of judicature. 2. That 
such writs shall be indorsed as granted 
in pursuance of this Act, and signed by 
the person awarding them. 8. That 
the writ shall be returned and the pri- 
soner brought up within a limited time 
according to the distance, not exceeding 
in any case twenty days. 4. That 
officers and keepers neglecting to make 
due returns, or not delivering to the 
prisoner or his agent within six hours 
after demand a copy of the warrant of 
commitment, or shifting the custody of 
the prisoner from one to another with- 
out sufficient reason or authority (spe- 
cified in the Act), shall for the first 
offence forfeit 100/., and fur the second 
offence 200/. to the party grieved, and 
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be disabled to hold his office. 5. Tnat 
no person once delivered by habeas 
corpus shall be re-committed for the 
same offence, on penalty of 500/. 6. 
That every person committed for treason 
or felony shall, if he requires it, the 
first week of the next term, or the first 
day of the next session of oyer and ter- 
miner, be indicted in that term or ses- 
sion, or clse admitted to bail, unicss 
the king’s witnesses cannot be pro- 
duced at that time; and if acquitted, 
or not indicted and tried in the second 
term or session, he shall be discharged 
from his imprisonment for such im- 
puted offence ; but that no person, after 
the assizes shal] be open for the county 
in which he is detained, shall be re- 
moved by habeas corpus till after the 
assizes are ended, but shall be Iecft to 
the justice of the judges of assize. 7. 
That any such prisoner may move for 
and obtain his habeas corpus as well 
out of the Chancery or Exchequer as 
out of the King’s Bench or Common 
Pleas; and the lord chancellor or judges 
denving the same on sight of the war- 
rant or oath that the same is refused, 
forfeits severally to the party grieved 
the sum of 5007, 8. That this writ of 
habeas corpus shall run into the coun- 
ties palatine, cinque ports, and other 
privileged places, and the islands of 
Jersey and Guernsey. 9. That no in- 
habitant of England (except persons 
contracting or convicts praying to be 
transported, or having committed some 
capital offence in the place to which’ 
they are sent) shall be sent prisoncr to 
Scotland, Ireland, Jersey, Guernsey, or 
any places beyond the seas within or 
without the king’s dominions, on pain 
that the party committing, his advisers, 
niders, and assistants, shall forfeit te 
the party aggrieved a sum not less than 
500/., to be recovered with treble costs ; 
shall be disabled to bear any office of 
trust or profit; shall incur the penaltics 
of premunire ; and shall be incapabic 
of the king’s pardon.” 

The Habeas Corpus Act was confined 
to criminal cases, but by the 56 Geo, II. 
c. 100, it was extended not only to 
cases of illegal restraint by subject on 
subject, but also to those in which the 
crown has an interest, aa in instances 
of impressment or smuggling. — 8ce 
Kerr’s Blackstone, fii. 137; Amos, tbid. 
p. 201. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


JAMES I, A.D. 1685-1688, 


§$ 1. Accession of James. His arbitrary proceedings. Conviction and pumsh- 


ment of Titus Oates. § 2. Monmouth’s invasion, defeat, and execution. 
§ 3. Cruelties of Kirke and Jeffreys. Invasion and execution of Argyle. 
$4. A parliament. Popish_ measures. § 5, Court of High Commission 
revived, Sentence against the bishcp of London. Penal laws suspended. 
Embassy to Rome. § 6. The king’s violent proceedings with corporations. 
Aflair of Magdalen College. Imprisonment. and trial of the 7 bishops. 
§ 7. Birth of the prince of Wales. Conduct of the prince of Orange.” § 8. 
C salition of parties in his favour. The king retracts his measures. § 9. 
The Prince of Orange lands at Torbay. The king deserted by the army 
and by his family. § 10. The king’s flight. His character. § 11. 
Convention summoned. Debates. Settlement of the crown. $12. Ne 
view of the Stuart dynasty. Principles of government. § 13. Foreign 
aflairs, § 14, Internal state of England. § 15. Revenue. Army and 
navy, § 16. Colonies and commerce. § 17. Manners, literature, art. &e. 


THe first act of James’s reign was to assemble the privy council, 
ee alter some praises bestowed on the memory of his prede- 


cessor, he made professions of his resolution to maintain the esta- 
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blished government, both in church and state. The first exercise of 
his authority, however, showed that cither he was not sincere in his 
professions of attachment to the laws, or that he had entertained so 
lofty an idea of his own legal power, that even his utmost sincerity 
would tend very little to secure the liberties of the people. ‘Without 
waiting for a parliament, he issued a proclamation, ordering the 
customs and excise to be paid as before; and this exertion of power 
he would not deign to qualify by the least act or even appearance of 
condescension. He likewise went openly, and with all the ensigns 
of his dignity, to mass, an illegal meeting ; and by this imprudence 
he displayed at once his arbitrary disposition and the bigotry of his 
principles—those two great characteristics of his reign and bane of 
his administration. Nevertheless all the chief offices of the crown 
continued still in the hands of protestants. Rochester was made 
treasurer; his brother Clarendon chamberlain ; Godolphin chamber- 
lain to the queen ; Sunderland secretary of state; Halifax president 
of the couneil. On the 23rd of April James and his queen were 
crowned by the archbishop of Canterbury in Westminster abbey. 
The Communion and a few minor ceremonies were omitted. The 
parliament assembled in May. The new House of Commons consisted 
almost entirely of zealous tories and churchmen; and were of conse- 
quence strongly biassed by thcir affections in favour of the measures 
of the crown. In his opening speech the king plainly intimated that 
he had resources in his prerogative for supporting the government, 
independent of their supplies; and that so long as they complied 
with his demands, he would have recourse to them ; but that any ill 
usage on their part would set him free from those measures of go- 
vernment, which he seemed to regard more as voluntary than as 
necessary. Yet the Commons, besides giving thanks for the king’s 
speech, voted unanimously that they would settle on his present 
majesty, during life, all the revenue enjoyed by the late king at the 
time of his demise. 

A little before the meeting of parliament Oates was convicted of 
perjury on two indictments, was fined 1000 marks on each indict- 
ment, and sentenced to be whipped on two different days from Ald- 
gate to Newgate, and from Newgate to Tyburn, to be imprisoned 
during life, and to be pilloried five times every year. Though the 
whipping was so cruel that it was evidently the intention of the 
court to put him to death by that punishment, he was enabled, by 
the care of his friends, to recover; and he lived to king William’s 
reign. . 

§ 2. Monmouth, when ordered to depart the kingdom during the 
late reign, had retired to Holland, where he was well received by the 
prince of Orange; but after the accession of James, the prince 
thougit it necessary to dismiss Monmouth and all his followers. He 
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retired to Brussels ; but was pushed on by his followers, and espe- 
cially the earl of Argyle, contrary to his judgment as well as inclina- 
tion, to make a rash and premature attack upon England. He 
sailed from Holland with three ships, and landed at Lyme in Dorset- 
shire with scarcely 100 followers; yet so popular was his name that 
in four days he had assembled above 2000 horse and foot. They 
were indeed almost all of them the lowest of the people; and the 
declaration which he published was chiefly calculated to suit the 
prejudices of the vulgar, or the most bigoted of the whig party. He 
called the king, duke of York; and denominated him a traitor, a 
tyrant, an assassin, and a popish usurper. He imputed to him the 
fire of London, the murder of Godfrey and of Essex, nay the poison- 
ing of the late king; and he invited all the people to join in opposi- 
tion to his tyranny. 

Monmouth advanced without opposition to Taunton, where twenty 
young maids of some rank presented him with a pair of colours of 
their handiwork, together with a copy of the Bible. Monmouth was 
here persuaded to take upon him the title of king, and assert the 
legitimacy of his birth. His numbers had now increased to 6000; 
and he was obliged every day, for want of arms, to dismiss a great 
many who crowded to his standard. He entered Bridgewater, 
Wells, Frome, and was proclaimed in all these places ; but forgetting 
that such desperate enterprises can only be rendered successful by 
the most adventurous courage, he allowed the expectations of the 
people to languish, without attempting any considerable under- 
taking. : 

The king’s forces, under the command of Feversham and Churchill, 
now advanced against him; and Monmouth, observing that no con- 
siderable men joined him, finding that an insurrection which was 
projected in the city had not taken place, and hearing that Argyle, 
his confederate, was already defeated and taken, sunk into such 
despondency that he had once resolved to withdraw himself, and 
leave his unhappy followers to their fate; but he was encouraged, by 
the negligent disposition made by Feversham, to attack the king’s 
army at Sedgmoor, near Bridgewater; and would at last have ob- 
tained a victory had not his own miseonduct and the cowardice of 
lord Grey, who commanded his cavalry, prevented it. After a 
combat of three hours the rebels gave way, and were followed with 
vreat slaughter (July 6); and thus was concluded, in a few weeks, 
this enterprise, rashly undertaken and feebly conducted. Monmouth 
fled from the field of battle above 20 miles, till his horse sank under 
him. He then changed clothes with a peasant in order to conccal 
himself. The peasant was discovered by the pursuers, who now re- 
doubled the diligence of their seareh. At last the unhappy Mon- 
mouth was found lying in the bottom of a ditch, covered with fern; 
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his body depressed with fatigue and hunger; his mind, by the me- 
mory of past misfortunes, and by the prospect of future disasters.. He 
burst into tears when seized by his enemies, and he seemed still to 
indulge the fond hope and desire of life. He wrote James the most 
submissive letters, and conjured him to spare the issue of a brother 
who had ever been so strongly attached to his interest. James, 
finding such symptoms of depression and desyondency in the tn- 
happy prisoner, admitted him to his presence, in hopes of extorting 
a discovery of his accomplices; but Monmouth would not purchase 
life, however loved, at the price of so much infamy. Finding all 
efforts vain, he assumed courage from despair, and prepared himself 
for death, with a spirit better suited to his rank and character. ‘This 
favourite of the people was attended to the scaffold with a plentiful 
effusion of tears. He warned the executioner not to fall into the 
error which he had committed in beheading Russell, where it lad 
been necessary to repeat the blow. This precaution served only to 
dismay the executioner. He struck a feeble blow on Monmouth, 
who raised his head from the block and looked him in the face, as if 
reproaching him for his failure. He gently laid down his head a 
second time, and the executioner struck him again and again to no 
purpose. He then threw aside the axe, and cricd out that he was 
incapable of finishing the bloody office. The sheriff obliged him to 
renew the attempt, and at two blows more the head was severed 
from the body (July 15). 

§ 3. Such arbitrary principles had the court instilled into all its 
servants, that Feversham, immediately after the victory, hanged 
above 20 prisoners; but he was outdone by Colonel Kirke, a soldier 
of fortune, who had long served at ‘Tangiers, and had contracted, 
from his intercourse with the Moors, an inhumanity less known in 
European and in free countries, At his first entry into Bridgewatei 
he hanged 19 prisoners, without the least inquiry into the merits of 
their cause. As ifto make sport with aeath, he ordered a certain 
number to be executed while he and his company should drink the 
king’s health. Other actions of inhuman barbarity are related of 
him. His soldiery were let loose to live at free quarters. By way 
of pleasantry he used to call them his lambs, from the device which 
they bore on their colours, an appellation which was long remembered 
with horror in the west of England. 

The violent Jeffreys succeeded after some interval, and showed 
the people that the rigours of law might equal, if not exceed, the 
ravages of military tyranny. ‘Ihis man, who wantoncd in cruelty, 
had already given a specimen of his character in many trials where 
_ he presided ; and he now sct out with a savage joy, as to a full har- 
vest of death and destruction. He opened his court at Dorchester, 
Exeter, ‘Taunton, and Wells ; and on the whole, besides those who 
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were butchered by the military commanders, 330 ave computed to 
have, fallen by the hand of justice. ‘The whole country was strewed 
with the heads and limbs of traitors. The convictions of Mrs. Gaunt, 
lady Lisle, and alderman Cornish, were particularly cruel and un- 
just. The last two were reversed after the Revolution. Nothing 
could satiate the spirit of rigour which possessed the administration. 
liven those multitudes who received pardon were obliged to atone 
for their guilt by fines which reduccd them to beggary ; or where 
their furmer poverty made them incapable of paying, they were con- 
demned to cruel whippings or severe imprisonments. Some bought 
a pardon by bribing the judge, who made a large sum of money 
by selling his protection. Jeffreys, for those eminent services, was 
soon after vested by the king with the dignity of chancellor. The 
fate of Argyle, as alieady mentioned, was dceided before that of 
Monmouth. Having landed in Argyleshire, he collected and armed 
a body of abuut 2500 men; but his small and still decreasing army, 
after wandering about for a little time, was at last defeated and dissi- 
pated without a battle. Argyle himself, in attenipting to cscape, 
was seized and carried tu Mdinburgh, where, after enduring many 
indignities with a gallant spirit, he was publicly executed. The 
Scotch parliament showed the utmost servility to the government, 
and seemed to have made an entire surrender of its liberties. 

§ 4. The king, elated with this continued tide of prosperity, opencd 
the English parliament with a violent ana impolitie speech, in which 
he intimated his intention of maintaining a standing army, and dis- 
pensing with the tests (Nov. 9). The latter declaration struck a 
universal alarm throughout the nation ; infused terror into the church, 
which had hitherto been the chief support of monarchy ; and even 
disgusted the army, by whose means alune lic could now purpose to 
vovern, At the same time the revocation, by Louis XIV., of the 
edict of Nantes, granted by Henry JV. in favour of his protestant 
subjects, tended mightily to excite the animosity of the nation 
against the Roman catholic communion. Above halfa amillion of 
the most uscful and industrious subjects deserted France; and ex- 
ported, together with immense sums of moncy, those arts and manu- 
factures which had chiefly tended to enrich that kingdom. Near 
50,000 refugees passed over into England; and all men were dis- 
posed, from their representations, to entertain the utmost horror 
against the projects which they apprehended to be formed by the 
king for the abolition of the protestant religion. The smallest ap- 
proach towards the introduction of popery, must, in the present dis- 
position of the people, have afforded reason of jealousy. Yet was thie 
king resolute to persevere in his purpose; and having failed 
bringing over the parliament, he made an attempt, with more «t 
cess, in establishing his dispensing power by a verdict of the 
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For this purpose a feigned action was instituted. Sir Edward Hales, 
a new proselyte, had accepted a commission:of colonel; and direc- 
tions were given to his coachman to prosecute him for the penalty of 
500/., which the law establishing the tests had granted to informers. 
Before the cause was tried, four of the judges—Jones, Montague, 
Charleton, and Nevil—were displaced. Sir Edward Herbert, the 
chief justice, declared that there was nothing with which the king 
might not dispense; and when the matter was referred to the judges, 
11 out of the 12 adhered to this decision. The nation thought the 
dispensing power dangerous, if not fatal, to liberty. But it was not 
likely that an authority which James had assuthed through so many 

obstacles would in his hands lie long idle and unemployed. Four 
catholic lords were brought into the privy-council—Powys, Arundel, 
Belasyse, and Dover. Halifax was dismissed, and the office of 
privy-seal was given to Arundel. The king was open as well as 
zealous in the desire of making converts; and men plainly saw that 
the only way to acquire his affection and confidence was by a sacri- 
fice of their religion. Sunderland, some time after, scrupled not to 
gain favour at this price. Rochester, the treasurer, though the king’s 
brother-in-law, yet because he refused to give this instance of com- 
plaisance, was turned out of his office. ‘The treasury was put in 
commission, and Belasyse was placed at the head of it. In Scotland 
. James’s zeal for proselytism was still more successful. In Ireland 
the mask was wholly taken off. The duke of Ormond was recalled, 
and the whole power was lodged in the hands of Talbot, the general, 
soon after created earl of ‘‘yrconnel—a man who, from the blindness 
of his prejudices and fury of his temper, was transported with the 
most immeasurable ardour for the catholic cause. All the protestants 
were disarmed on pretence of securing the public peace, and keeping 
their arms in a few magazines for the use of the militia. Next the 
army was new-modelled; and a great number of officers, and about 
4000 or 5000 private soldiers, because they were protestants, were dis- 
missed ; and being stripped even of their regimentals, were turned out 
to starve in the streets. When Clarendon, who had been named lord- 
lieutenant, came over, he soon found that, as he had refused to give 
the king the desired pledge of fidelity by changing his religion, he 
possessed no credit or authority ; and he was even a kind of prisoner 
in the hands of Tyrconnel. All judicious persons of the Roman 
catholic communion were disgusted with these violent measures, and 
could easily foresce the consequences. 

§ 5. The proceedings of the court awakened the alarm of the esta- 
blished church. Instead of avoiding controversy, according to the 
king’s injunctions, the preachers everywhere declaimed against 
popery ; and among the rest, Dr. Sharpe, a clergyman of London, 
particularly distinguished himself. His discourses gave great offence 
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at court; and positive orders were issued to the bishop of London 
immediately to suspend Sharpe till his majesty’s pleasure should be 
further known. The prelate replied that he was not empowered, in 
such a summary manner, to inflict any punishment, even upon the 
greatest delinquent. But neither this obvious reason, nor the most 
dutiful submissions, both of the prelate and of Sharpe himself, could 
appease the court. ‘I'he court of high commission had been alwv- 
lished in the reign of Charles I. by act of parliament ; and although 
that act was partly repealed after the Restoration, yet the clause was 
retained which prohibited the erection, in all future times, of that 
court, or any of a like nature. Nevertheless an ecclesiastical com- 
mission was anew issued, almost in the words which created the 
court under Elizabeth, by which seven commissioners were vested 
with full and unlimited authority over the Church of England (July 
14, 1686). The bishop of London was cited before the commis- 
sioners; and by a majority of votes the prelate, as well as ce 
was suspended, 

Almost the whole of this short reign consists of attempts diwars 
imprudent, often illegal, sometimes both, against whatever was most 
loved and revered by the nation. The king, not content with grant- 
ing dispensations to particular persons, assumed a power of issuing a 
declaration of general indulgence, and of suspending at once all the 
penal statutes, by which a conformity was required to the established 
religion. In this declaration he promised that he would maintair 
his loving subjects in all their properties and possessions, as well of 
church and abbey lands as of any other. Men thought that if the 
full establishment of popery were not at hand, this promise was 
quite superfluous; and they concluded that the king was so replete 
with joy on the prospect of that glorious event, that he could not, 
even for a moment, refrain from expressing it. But what afforded 
the most alarming prospect was the continuance and even increase of 
the violent and precipitate conduct of affairs in Ireland. The 
catholics were put in possession of the council-table, of the courts 
of judicature, and of the bench of justices. The charters of Dublin 
and of all the corporations were annulled; and new charters were 
granted, subjecting the corporations to the will of the sovereign. 
The protestant freemen were expelled, catholics introduced ; and the 
latter sect, as they always were the majority in number, were now 
invested with the whole power of the kingdom. But the king was 
not content with discovering in his own kingdom the imprudence of 
his conduct: he was resolved that all Europe should be witness of it. 
He publicly sent the earl of Castlemaine ambassador extraordinary 
to Rome, in order to express his obedience to the pope, and to make 
advances for reconciling his kingdoms, in form, to the catholic com- 
wution. The pope in return sent avnuncio to England; and though 
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any communication with the pope was treason, yet so little regard 
did the king pay to the laws that he gave the nuncio a public and 
solemn reception at Windsor. Four catholic bishops were publicly 
consecrated in the king’s chapel; the regular clergy of that com- 
munion appeared at court in the habits of their order; and some of 
them were so indiscreet as to boast that in a little time they hoped to 
walk in procession through the capital. 

§ 6. By the practice of annulling the charters, the king was be- 
come master of all the corporations, and could at pleasure change 
everywhere the whole magistracy. ‘The church party, therefore, was 
deprived of authority ; and, by an unnatural and impolitic coalition, 
the dissenters were, first in London and afterwards in every other 
corporation, substituted. in their place. Not content with this vio- 
lent and dangerous innovation, the king appointed certain regulators 
to examine the qualifications of electors; and directions were given 
them to exclude all such as adhered to the test and penal statutes. 
He sought to bring over the chief public functionaries to his views 
in private conferences which were then called closetings. The 
whole power in Ireland had been committed to catholics. In Scot- 
land, all the ministers whom the ‘king chiefly trusted were converts 
to that religion. very great oflice in Mugland, civil aud military, 
was gradually transferred from the protestants. Nothing remained 
but to open the door in the ghurch and universities to the intrusion 
of the catholics, and it was not long before the king made this rash 
effort. Cambridge successfully resisted the king’s mandate to confer 
the degree of master of arts on Father Francis, a Benedictine; but 
Parker, bishop of Oxford, a man of loose character, and recom- 
mended only by his willingness to change his religion, was forced 
upon the fellows of Magdalen college as a ucw president. This act 
of violence, of all those which were committed during the reign of 
James, is perhaps the most illegal and arbitrary : it not only attacked 
private property, but poisoned the very fountains of the church 
(1687). The next measure of the court was an insult still more 
open on the ecclesiastics. The king published a second declaration 
of indulgence, almost in the same terms with the former; and he 
subjoined an order that, immediately after divine scrvice, it should 
be read by the clergy in all the churches (April, 1688). Hereupon 
six prelates—namely, Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph, Ken of Bath and 
Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chichester, White of Peterborough, 
and Trelawney of Bristol—met privately with Saucroft the primate, 
and drew up a respectful petition to the king, in which they repre- 
sented that the declaration of indulgence being founded on a prero- 
_ gative formerly declared illegal by parliament, they could not, in 
prudence, honour, or conscience, make themselves partics to the dis- 
tribution of it, and besought the king that he would not insist upon 
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their reading it. ‘Ihe king immediately embraced a resolution of 
punishing the bishops, for a petition so popular in its matter, and so 
prudent and cautious in the expression. He summoned them belore 
the council; and when they avowed the petition, an order was im- 
mediately drawn for their commitment to the Tower; and the crown 
lawyers received direc- 
tions to prosecute them 
for the seditious libel 
which, it was pretended, 
they had composed and 
uttered. When the 
people Ucheld these fa- 
thers of the church 
brought from court 
under the custody of a 
guard, when they saw 
them embark in vessels 
on the river, and con- 
veyed towards the 
‘Tower, all their affec- 
tion for liberty, all their 
zeal for religion, blazed 
up at once; and they 
flew to behold this af- 
fecting spectacle. ‘The 
whole shore was covered 
with crowds of prostrate 
spectators, who at once 
implored the blessing of 
those holy pastors, and 
addressed their petitions 
towards heaven for pro- 
tection during this ex- 
treme danger to which 
their country and their 
religion stood exposed. 
Iven the soldiers, seized 
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knees before the dis- 

tressed prelates, and craved the benediction of those criminals whom 
they were appointed to guard. Their passage, when conducted to 
their trial, was, if possible, attended by greater crowds of anxious 
spectators. ‘I'wenty-nine temporal peers (for the other prelates kept 
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aloof) attended the seven prisoners to Westminster hall; and such 
crowds of gentry followed the procession that scarcely was any room 
left for the populace to enter. No cause, even during the prosecution 
of the popish plot, was ever heard with so much zeal and attention. 
The arguments of counsel in favour of the bishops were convincing 
in themselves, and were heard with a favourable disposition by the 
audience. The jury, however, from What cause is unknown, took 
several hours to deliberate, and kept, during so long a time, the 
people in the most anxious expectation. But when the wished-for 
verdict, not guttty, was at last pronounced, the intelligence was 
echoed through the hall, was conveyed to the crowds without, was 
carried into the city, and was propagated with infinite joy throughout 
the kingdom (June 30). The king had formed a standing army of 


about 16,000 men, which encamped in summer on Hounslow heath. 


It happened that the very day on which the trial of the bishops was 
finished, James had reviewed the troops, and had retired into the 
tent of lord Feversham the general, when he was surprised to hear a 
great uproar in the camp, attended with the most extravagant symp- 
toms of tumultuary joy. He suddenly inquired the cause, and was 
told by Feversham, “ It was nothing but the rejoicing of the soldiers 
for the acquittal of the bishops.” ‘ Do you call that nothing?” 
replied he. ‘‘ But so much the worse for them.” 

§ 7. A few days before the acquittal of the bishops the queen was 
delivered of a son (June 10, 1688), who was baptized by the name 
of James. This blessing was impatiently longed for, rot only by 
the king and queen, but by all the zealous catholics both abroad 
and at home. Vows had been offered at every shrine for a male 
successor, and pilgrimages undertaken, particularly one to Loretto, 
_by the duchess of Modena; and success was chicfly attributed to 
that pious journey. But the protestant party went so far as to 
ascribe to the king the design of imposing on the world a supposi- 
titious child, who might be educated in his principles, and after his 
death support the catholic religion in his dominions, 

Although the king’s conduct had entirely alienated the hearts of 
his subjects, yet such is the influence of established government, 
and so averse are men from beginning hazardous enterprises, that, 
had not an attack been made from abroad, affairs might long have 
remained in their present delicate situation. The prince of Orange, 
ever since his marriage with the lady Mary, had maintained a very 
prudent conduct, agreeably to that sound understanding with which 
he was so eminently endowed. But when the arbitrary conduct 
of James had disgusted all his subjects, William sent over Dykvelt 
as envoy to England, and gave him instructions, to apply in his 
name, after a proper manner, to every sect and denomination. To 
the church party he sent assurances of favour and regard; whilst the 
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nonconformists were exhorted not to be deceived by the fallacious 
caresses of a popish court, but to wait patiently till laws, enacted by 
protestants, should give them that toleration which, with so much 
reason, they had long demanded. Dykvelt executed his commission 
with such dexterity, that all orders of men cast their eyes towards 
Holland, and many of the most considerable persons, both in church 
and state, made secret applications through him to the prince of 
Orange. At last, when a son was born to the king, and the suc- 
cession of William thus cut off, both the prince and the English 
nation were reduced to despair, and saw no resource but in a con- 
federacy for their mutual intercst, And thus the event, which 
James had so long made the object of his most ardent prayers, and 
from which he expected the firm establishment of his throne, proved 
the immediate cause of his ruin and downfall. 

Zuleistein, who had been sent over to congratulate the king on 
the birth of his son, brought back to the prince invitations from 
most of the great men in England, to assist them, by his arms, in 
the recovery of their laws and liberties. Whigs, tories, and non- 
conformists, forgetting their animosity, secretly, concurred in a 
design of resisting thcir unhappy and misguided sovereign. Even 
Sunderland, the king’s favourite minister, entered into correspond- 
ence with the prince; and at the expense of his own honour and 
his master’s interests, secretly favoured a cause, which, he foresaw, 
was likely soon to predominate. 

§ 8. The prince was easily engaged to yield to the applications of the 
English, and to embrace the defence of a nation, which, during its 
present fears and distresses, regarded him as its sole protector. The 
time when he entered on his enterprise was well chosen, as the 
people were then in the highest ferment, on account of the insult 
which the imprisonment and trial of the bishops had put upon the 
church, and indeed upon all the protestants of the nation. He had 
beforehand increased the Dutch navy, levied additional troops, and 
inade such arrangements with his neighbours and allies as should 
prevent any danger to Holland from his expedition. So secret were 
the prince's counsels, and so fortunate was the situation of affairs, 
that he could still cover his preparations under other pretences. 
Yet all his artifices could not entirely conceal his real intentions 
from the sagacity of the French court. Louis conveyed the intelli- 
gence to James, and offered to join a squadron of French ships to 
the English fleet, and to send over any number of troops which. - 
James should judge requisite for his.security. But all the French 
king’s proposals were imprudently rejected. James was not, as yet, 
entirely convinced that his son-in-law intended an invasion of 
England. Fully persuaded, himself, of the sacredness of his own 
authority, he fancied that a like belief had made deep impression on 
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his subjects; and notwithstanding the stroug symptoms of discon- 
tent which broke out everywhere, such a universal coinbination in 
rebellion appeared to him nowise credible. 

James at last received a letter from his minister at the Hague, 
which informed him with certainty that he was soon to look for a 
powerful invasion from Holland. Though he could reasonably 
expect no other intelligence, he was astonished at the news: he 
grew pale, and the letter dropped from his hand : his eyes were now 
opened, and he found himself on the brink of a frightful precipice, 
which his delusions had hitherto concealed from him. His ministers 
and counsellors, equally astonished, saw no resource but in a sudden 
and precipitate retraction of all those fatal measures by which he 
had created to himself so many enemies, foreign and domestic. He 
paid court to the Dutch, and offered to enter into any alliance with 
them for common security: he replaced in all the counties the 
deputy-lieutenants and justices, who had been deprived of their 
commissions for their adherence to the test and the penal laws: he 
restored the charters of London, and of all the corporations: he 
annulled the court of ecclesiastical commission: he took off the 
bishop of London's suspension : he reinstated the expelled president 
and fellows of Magdalen college: and he was even reduced to caress 
those bishops whom he had so latcly perseeuted and insulted. But 
all these measures were regarded as symptoms of fear, not of re- 
pentance. 

§ 9. Meanwhile the prince of Orange published a declaration, 
which was dispersed over the kingdom, and met with universal 
approbation. In this document he enumerated all the grievances of 
the nation, and declared his intention of coming to England with an 
armed force, in order to protect the libertics of the people, to 
assemble a legal and a {free parliament, and to examine the proofs of 
the legitimacy of the prince of Wales. He sect sail from Helvoet- 
sluys on Oct. 19, with a fleet of nearly 500 vessels, and an army of 
above 14,000 men, and landed safely in ‘Torbay on the Sth of 
November, the anniversary of the gunpowder treason. The Dutch 
army marched first-to Exeter, and the prince’s declaration was there 
published. That whole county was so terrified with the executions 
which had ensued on Monmouth’s rebellion, that no one for several 
days joined the prince. But sir Edward Seymour made proposals 
for an association, and by degrees the earl of Abingdon, Mr, Russell, 
son of the carl of Bedford, and others, came to Exeter. All England 
was in commotion, and the nobility and gentry in various counties 
embraced the same cause. 

But the most danzerous symptom was the disaffection which had 
crept into the army. The officers seemed all disposed to adhere to 
the interests of their country and of thvir religion, and several 
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of high distinction openly deserted. Amongst these was lord 
Churchill (afterwards the celebrated duke of Marlborough), whe 
had been raised from the rank of a page, had been invested with 

- a high command in the army, bad been created a peer, and had 
owed his whole fortune to the king’s favour. He carried with 
him the duke of Grafton, natural son of the late king, colone! 
Berkeley, and some troops of dragoons. The king had arrived 
at Salisbury, the head-quarters of lis army, when he received 
this fatal intelligence ; and in the perplexity which it occasioned he 
embraced a sudden resolution of drawing off his army, and retiring 
towards London—a measure which could only serve to betray his 
fears and provoke further treachery. 

But Churchill had prepared a still more mortal blow for his dis- 
tressed benefactor. His lady and he, had an entire ascendant over 
the family of prince George of Denmark; and the time now aj 
peared seasonable for overwhelming the unhappy king, who was 
already staggering with the violent shocks which he had received. 
Andover was the first stage of James’s retreat towards London ; and 
there prince George, together with the young duke of Ormond, and 
some other persons of distinction, deserted him in the night-time, 
and retired to the prince’s camp. No sooncr had this news reached 
London, than the princess Anne, pretending fear of the king’s dis- 
pleasure, withdrew herself in company with the bishop of Loudon 
and lady Churchill. She fled to Nottingham; where the earl of 
Dorset received her with great respect, and the gentry of the county 
quickly formed a troop for her protection, ‘The king burst into 
tears when the first intelligence of this astonishing event was con- 
veyed to him. ‘God help me,” cried he, in the extremity of his 
agony, ‘my own children have forsaken me!” Unable to resist 
the torrent, he preserved not presence of mind in yielding to it ; but 
scemed in this emergence as much depressed with adversity, as he 
had before been vainly elated by prosperity. He called a council of 
the peers and prelates who were in London, and followed their 
advice in issuing writs for a new parliament, and in sending Halifax, 
Nottingham, and Godolphin, as commissioners to treat with the 
prince of Orange. 

§ 10. ‘The prince of Orange declined a personal conference with 
James’s commissioners, and sent the carls of Clarendon and Oxford 
to treat with them: the terins which he proposed, implied almost a 
present participation of the sovercignty; and he stopped not a 
moment the march of his army towards London. The news which 
the king received from all quarters, served to continue the panic into 

“which he was fallen. Impelled by his own fears and those of others, 
he precipitately embraced the resolution of escaping into France ; 
and he sent off beforchand the queen and the infant prince, under 
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the conduct of count Lauzun, an old favourite of the French monarch. 
He himself disappeared in the uight-time, attended only by sir 
Edward Halos, and made the best of his way to a ship which waited 
for him near the mouth of the river (Dec. 11). Nothing could 
equal the surprise which seized the city, the court, and the kingdom, 
upon the discovery of this strange event. The more effectually to 
involve everything in confusion, the king threw the great seal into 
the river ; and he recalled all those writs which had been issued for 
the election of the new parliament. 

By this temporary dissolution of government, the populace were 
masters; and there was no disorder which, during their present 
ferment, might not be dreaded from them. They rose in a tumult 
and destroyed all the catholit chapels. They even attacked and 
rifled the houses of the Florentine envoy and Spanish ambassador, 
where many of the catholics had lodged their most valuable effects. 
Jeffreys, the chancellor, who had disguised himself in order to fly 
the kingdom, was discovered by them, and so abused that he died a 
little after. ‘To add to the disorder, Feversham, the royal general, 
had no sooner heard of the king’s flight, than he disbanded the 
troops in the neighbourhood, and, without either disarming or 
paying them, let them loose to prey upon the country. In this 
extremity, the bishops and peers who were in town thought proper 
to assemble, and to interpose for the preservation of the community. 
They chose the marquis of Halifax speaker: they gave directions to 
the mayor and aldermen for keeping the peace of the city: they 
issued orders, which were readily obeyed, to the fleet; the army, and 
all the garrisons; and they made applications to the prince of 
Orange, whose enterprise they highly applauded, and whose success 
they joyfully congratulated. The prince, on his part, was not 
wanting to the tide of success which flowed in upon him, and con- 
tinued his march towards London. 

While every one, from principle, interest, or animosity, turned 
his back on the unhappy king, who had abandoned his own cause, 
the unwelcome news arrived that he had been seized by the populace 
at Feversham, as he was making his escape in disguise. On his 
arrival in London, the populace, moved by compassion for his 
unhappy fate, and actuated by their own levity, received him with 
shouts and acclamations ; but during his abode at Whitehall, little 
attention was paid to him by the nobility or any persons of distinc- 
tion. He himself showed not any symptom of spirit, nor discovered 
any intention of resuming the reins of government which he had 
once thrown aside. 

Nothing remained for the now ruling powers but to deliberate” 
how they should dispose of his person. Besides that the. prince may 
justly be supposed ta. have possessed more geherosity: than to think 
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of offering violence to an unhappy monarch, so nearly related to him, 
he knew that nothing would so effectually promote his own views as 
the king’s retiring into France, a country at all times obnoxious to 
the English. It was determined, therefore, to push him into that 
measure, which, of himself, he seemed sufficiently inclined to em- 
brace. Lord Feversham, whom he had sent on a civil message to 
the prince, desiring a conference, was put in arrest, under pretence 
of his coming without a passport: the Dutch guards were ordered 
to take possession of Whitehall; and Halifax, Shrewsbury, and 
Delamere, delivered a message to the king in bed after midnight, 
ordering him to leave his palace next morning, and to depart for 
Ham, a seat of the duchess of Lauderdale’s. He desired permission, 
which was easily granted, of retiring to Rochester, a town near the 
sea-coast. Here he lingered some days, under the protection of a 
Dutch guard, and seemed desirous of an invitation still to keep 
possession of the throne. But observing that the church, the nobi- 
lity, the city, the country, all concurred in neglecting him, and 
leaving him to his own counsels, he submitted to his melancholy 
fate; and being urged by earnest letters from the queen, he pri- 
vately embarked on board a frigate which waited for him (Dec. 23): 
and he arrived safely at Ambleteuse, in Picardy. Hence he 
hastened to St. Germains, where Louis received him with the 
highest generosity, sympathy, and regard. 

§ 11. It now remained to settle the government ; and the prince 
finding himself possessed of the good-will of the nation, resolved to 
leave them entirely to their own guidance and direction. The peers 
and bishops, to the number of nearly 90, presented an address desir- 
ing him to summon a convention by circular letters, and to assume, 
in the mean time, the management of public affairs. 

The prince seemed still unwilling to act upon an authority which 
might be deemed so imperfect ; he was desirous of obtaining a more 
express declaration of the public consent. A judicious expedient 
was fallen on for that purpose. All the members who had sat in 
the House of Commons during any parliament of Charles II. (the 
only parliaments whose election was regarded as free), were invited 
to meet; and to them were added the lord mayor, aldermen, and 50 
of the common council. This was regarded as the most proper 
representative of the people that could be summoned during the 
present emergence. They unanimously voted the same address with 
the Lords: ard the prince, being thus supported by all the legal 
authority which could possibly be obtained in this critical juncture, 
wrote circular letters to the counties and corporations of England ; 
and his orders were universally cumplied. with. he conduct of the 
prince with regard to Scotland was founded on the same prudent 
and moderate maxims. He summoned. all the Scotchmen of rank 
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at that time in London, who made an offer to the prince of the 
present administration, which he willingly accepted. 

When the English convention assembled (Jan. 28, 1689), thanks 
were unanimously given by both Houses to the prince of Orange, 
for the deliverance which he had brought them; and the Commons 
sent up to the Peers the following vote fur their concurrence : “ That 
king James II, having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of 
the kingdom, by breaking the original contract between king and 
people; and having, by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked 
persons, violated the fundamental laws, and withdrawn himself out 
of the kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the throne 
is thereby vacant.”? This vote, when carried to the upper House, met 
with great opposition, but after many debates the Lords at length 
adopted the resolution of the Commons without any alteration. 
The convention passed a bill in which they settled the crown 
on the prince and princess of Orange, the sole administration to 
remain in the prince: the princess of Denmark to succeed after the 
death of the prince and princess of Orange; her posterity after those 
of Mary, but before those of William by any other wife. The 
convention annexed to this settlement of the crown a*Declara- 
tion of Rights, where all the points which had, of late years, been 
disputed between the king and people, were finally determined ; and 
the powers of royal prerogative were more narrowly circumscribed 
and more exactly defined, than in any former period of the English 
government, ‘This declaration was subsequently confirmed and 
extended by the Bill of Rights, as will be related in the following 
Book. 

On Feb. 13, 1689, the marquis of Halifax thereupon tendered the 
crown to William and Mary, who accepted the offer, and were pro- 
claimed king and queen of England, France, and Ireland. ° 


§ 12. By the Revolution just recorded, the struggle between king 
and people, which had lasted since the reign of John, was at length 
decided. The sovereigns who preceded the Stuarts had contented 
themselves with practical triumphs over the legislature: James I., 
adopting the maxim ‘“‘a Deo rex, a rege lex,” raised the abstract 
question of principle, and inculcated on his subjects his own divine 
right, and their duty of passive obedience ; in which he was followed 
by his son and grandsons. But there was already a large party 
which precisely reversed this maxim ; and before the expiratiun of a 
centurv they established their view at the bitter expense of two of 
James descendants. Il ortunately for the nation, Charles I. and 
Jamies II., two princes of very similar character, possessed sufficient 
courage cr sufficient obstinacy to stake their lives and fortunes on 
the maintenance of what they mistakingl¥. considcred a sacred 
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principle, and thus to bring the question to an issue, which James I, 
had avoided out of natural timidity, and Charles II. partly from 
good sense and partly from the careless indolence of his temper. 

It is therefore the constitutional and parliamentary history of the 
country that will chiefly engross the attention of the student during 
the period of the Stuarts—a study for which there are ample 
materials, as indicated in a note appended to this Book. Nor was 
the age fertile alone in records and practical works on government. 
The antagonistic theories of the divine right of kings, and the inde- 
feasible right of the people to govern themselves, provoked a host of 
writers to treat on the fundamental principles of government, and 
to examine the foundations on which all legislative and executive 
authority is built. The greatest names—Harrington, Sidney, Milton, 
Locke—are ranged on the side of popular liberty: on the other, 
Hobbes, a profound and original thinker, is the chief; a writer who 
affords a striking instance that the utmost freedom and originality 
of philosophical speculation may not be incompatible with the 
entertainment of servile and arbitrary political principles. Nothing 
can more strongly show how generally the theory of government 
oceupied the attention of reflecting men in the time of the Stuarts, 
than the solemn assertion by the convention of 1688 of an original 
contract between priuce and people; an hypothesis utterly incapable 
of proof, however: wholesome in itself, and however useful as the 
postulate of a political disquisition, Happily, however, the opposite 
principle of divine right is not a whit better founded: and in the 
present day, the question between the two would be decided by 
more direct and practical, if less ingenious arguments. 

§ 13. With regard to foreign affairs, the era of the first four 
Stuarts presents almost a blank; and what little is to be noted is 
for the most part discreditable to the nation. James I. added to 
England the power of Scotland as well as that of pacified Ireland, 
yet on the day of his accession, to use the words of Lord Macaulay, 
“our country descended from the rank which she had hitherto’ 
held and began to be regarded as a power hardly of the second 
order.” The timidity of that sovereign restrained him from a war 
to which he was summoned both by the ties of family interests and 
by the policy becoming a protestant prince: his blind subserviency 
to a favourite precipitated him, towards the close of his reign, into 
another which helped to forward the ruin of his son. The short 
effort of Charlés I. in favour of the French protestants was equally 
inglorious and unsuccessful; and the domestic troubles which oc- 
cupied the remainder of his reign diverted his attention from the 
affairs of the continent. The energetic administration of Cromwell 
revived for a while the tarnished lustre of the English arms, Under 
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Charles II., the pensioner of France, England reached its lowest 
depth of degradation as a member of the European system. 

§ 14. Yet in spite of all this misgovernment, these disturbances 
at home, this dishonour abroad, the country went on steadily, though 
slowly, advancing in wealth, in power, and in civilisation. In the 
time of Charles II., the population of England had increased to 
about five millions and a quarter. The addition was principally in 
the southern counties; the district north of Trent still continued 
thinly peopled, and in a state of manners comparatively barbarous ; 
although the coal-beds which it contained were destined eventually 
to attract an immense increase of population, by making it the seat 
of manufacturing industry. The archiepiscopal province of York, 
which at the time of the Revolution was thought to contain only 
one-seventh of the English population, contained in 1841 two- 
sevenths. In Lancashire the number of inhabitants appears to have 
increased nine-fold.* But the means of communication throughout 
the kingdom were wretched in the extreme. Canals did not exist; 
the roads were execrable and infested with highwaymen. Four 
horses, sometimes six, were required to drag the cvaches through 
the mud: and the traveller who missed the scarce discernible track 
over the heaths, which were then frequent and extensive, might 
wander lost and benighted. Some improvement was effected by the 
introduction of posts in the reign of Charles J., which were brought 
to more perfection after the Restoration. In 1680, a penny post 
was established in London for the delivery of letters and parcels 
several times a day. The first Jaw for erecting turnpikes was passed 
in 1662; but no very considerable improvement in the rvads took 
place till the reign of George IT. 7 

§ 15. The annual revenue of James I. was estiniated at about 
450,0002., a great part of which arose from the crown lands,«and from 
prrveyance and other feudal rights which were abolished, as before 
related, soon after the Restoration. The customs in the reign of 
James I. never exceeded 190,000/., and were supposed to be an ad 
valorem duty of 5 per cent., both on exports and imports. The 
excise was not established till the next reign, when both the customs 
and the total amount of the revenue had more than doubled: the 
income previous to the meeting of the Long Parliament being about 
900,000/., of which the customs formed about 500,0007. During 
the Commonwealth the revenue was about 2,000,0001.: yet it ‘was 
exceeded by the expenditure. The average revenue of Charles II. 
was about 1,200,000/. The first parliament of James IT. put him 
in possession of 1,900,000/. per annum, though the country was at 
peace; to which his income as duke of York being added, made 
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about 2 millions. The national debt at the time of the Revolution 
was only a little more than a million. 

‘I'hese facts show a vast increase in the trade and resources of the 
country. But the increased revenue was absorbed by augmented 
expenditure. Fortunately the first two Stuarts had no standing 
army, or they might probably have succeeded in overthrowing the 
liberties of the country. Regular troops were first kept constantly 
on foot in the time of the Commonwealth. Charles I]. had a few 
regiments of guards; but James II. possessed a regular force of 
20,000 men. ‘Taught by the errors of his predecessors, he no doubt 
contemplated employing more effectual means for asserting his odious 
principles than had been at their disposal; but in the moment of 
need he found that his protestant troops were citizens as well as sol- 
dicrs. The navy was also vastly augmented under the Stuarts. In 
Elizabeth’s re:ga the whole naval force of the kingdom consisted of 
only 83 ships, besides pinnaces, and the largest of them would not 
now equal a fourth rate. In the reign of James I. was constructed a 
ship larger than had yet been seen in the English navy, being of 
1400 tons, and carrying 64 guns. The navy increased considerably 
under Charles II., and still more under James II. The latter had 
an affection for the service, showed considerable talent as an 
admiral, and was the inventor of naval signals. He was well 
seconded by Pepys, the secretary of the admiralty. At the period 
of the Revolution the fleet consisted of 173 vessels manned by 
42,000 seamen. 

§ 16. The increase of revenue and of military power denoted and 
was accompanied with a corresponding increase in wealth and com- 
merce. ‘The first foundations of the North American colonies were 
laid, as we have seen, in the reign of James I.; when also the 
Bermudas and the island of Barbadoes were planted, the Fast India 
trade began to flourish, Greenland was discovered, and the’ whale 
fishery begun. The population of the North American colonies was 
considerably augmented in the reign of Charles I., by the perseeu- 
tions and intolerance of the high church party, which drove many 
puritans to New England, many catholics to Maryland. Under 
Charles II., New York and the Jerseys were recovered or conquered, 
and Carolina and Pennsylvania settled. The two Dutch wars, by 
disturbing the trade of that republic, promoted the commerce of this 
island ; and after Charles II. had made a separate peace with the 
States, his subjects enjoyed unmolested the trade of Europe. ‘I'he 
commerce and riches of England increased very fast from the Re- 
storation to the Revolution ; and it is computed that during these 28 
years the shipping of England was more than doubled. Several 
new manufactures were introduced, and especially that of silk, by 
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the edict of Nantes. Sir Josiah Child, the banker, who wrote upon 
trade, states that in 1688 there were more men on Change worth 
10,000/., than there were in 1650 worth 10001. | 

§ 17. Never perhaps have the manners of any nation undergone a 
more sudden and violent revulsion than those of the English during 
this period. Under the first two Stuarts they were marked by reli- 
gious austerity ; under the last two, by profligacy and shameless- 
ness. The gloomy enthusiasm of the earlier period begat many 
religious sects, of which one of the most singular was that of the 
Quakers, founded i in the reign of Charles I. by George Fox, a native 
of Drayton in Leicestershire. Of this sect, Penn, the founder 
of Pennsylvania, was an eminent member. Lach of these two 
classes had its literature. The greatest genius among the puritans, 
and indeed one of the greatest among the English poets, was 
Milton. The writere who succeeded the Restoration, and who 
belonged to what may be called the cavalier literature, are more 
numerous but less remarkable than their predecessors. Their 
works, and especially those of the dramatists, though often spark- 
ling with wit, are for the most part disfigured by indecency. The 
chief merit of these authors is their having moulded our language, 
and especially its prose, into that easy, perspicuous, and" eq 
flow which makes their writings still seem modern. The principal 
refiners of our language and versification were Denham, Waller, 
and Dryden: the prose of .the last has seldom been equalled. No 
era can rival that of the Stuarts in the names of great philo- 
sophers ; it counts among others those of Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, 
Boyle, Newton, and Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood. Indeed,. notwithstanding the numerous men of wit and 
learning who flourished after the Restoration, the reign of Charles II. 
is, after all, more distinguished for science than for literature. The 
Royal-Society was founded in 3660 by a small circle of Oxford 
philosophers, and obtained the kinp’s letters patent. 

Charles I. encouraged the fine arts, and made collections; but we 
cannot yet be said to have hada school either of painting or sculp- 
ture. The artists employed were commonly foreigners, as Vandyck, 
Verrio, Kneller, Lely, and others. Cibber the sculptor was a Dutcn- 
man. Almost the only Englishmen eminent in art at this period 
were Inigo Jones and Wren the architects. The former built White- 
hall and several. mansions of the nobility. The great fire which 
swept away the wooden tenements of London opened a noble field 
for the display of Wren’s genius, which, however, was checked by 
the penury of government, . Nevertheless we are indebted to him for 
St. Paul’s cathedral, as wee as for several of the finest churches 1u 
fondon. 

Had there existed in the time of the Stuarts better vehicles for the 
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expression of public opinion, they might probably have been saved 
from some of those schemes which proved so fatal to themselves, 
Newsyapers had indeed been established in the reign of Charles I, ; 
but even in that of his successor they were small and unimportant, 
and appeared only occasionally, Towards the close of his reign 
Charles IT. would allow only the London Gazette to be published. 
TiN 1679 the press in general was under a censorship; but though 
it was then emancipated for a short period, till the censorship was 
revived by James, the liberty was not extended to gazettes. In this 
state of things the coffee-houses, which were established in the reign 
of Charles II.—for tea, coffee, and chocolate were first introduced 
about the time of the Restoration—were the chief places for the 
ventilation. of political and literary opinions. The government re- 
garded these places of resort with such uneasiness and suspicion, 


that it once made an ineffectual attempt to close them. 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


Accession of James II. 
» Invasions, defeat, and execution 
‘of Monmouth and Argyle. 

» Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
by Louis XIV. 

New Court of Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. Penal laws sus- 
pended. 


1687. Attack upon the privileges of the 
universities. 

1688. Trial of the seven bishops. In- 
vasion of the prince of Orange. 
Flight and abdication of the 
king. 

1689. King William III. and queen 
Mary proclaimed. 





NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AUTHORITIES FOR THE PERIOD 
OF THE STUARTS, 


During this epoch the materials of 
history become both more abundant 
and more authentic. The following 
Uist does not pretend to enumerate all 
that might be mentioned, but to give 
only the more important. 

For the reign of James I. the chief 
authorities are—Winwood’s Memortals ; 
Whitelock’s Memorials ; the Secret His- 
tory of the Court of James I., by Os- 
borne, Weldon, Heylin, and Peyton; 
Camden’s Annals of King James I., and 
Wilson’s History of King James I. (both 
in Kennett); Dalrymple’s Memorials 
and Letters, illustrative of the reigns 
of James I. and Charles I.; Carleton’s 
Letters during his embassy in Holland ; 


Rushworth’s Historical Collection (1618- 
1648); Birch’s Negociations from 1592 
to 1617; Bacon’s Works ; King James’s 
Works. Sully’s Mémoires and Bo- 
derie’s Ambassades en Angicterre throw 
considerable light on the state of 
James's toreign relations. 

For the reign of Charles I., Claren- 
don’s History of the Rebellion is the 
principal work ; a classical performance 
in regard to style and historical de- 
scription, especially the delineation of 
characters, but far from being always 
trustworthy, as the author was both 
prejudiced and careless. A genuine, 
unmutilated edition of this work was 
not published till 1826. To this must 
be added Clarendon’s Life and State 
Papers 3 Whitelock’s Memorials (from 
Charles I. to the Restoration) Nalson’s 
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Colsection (1689-1648); Soobell’s Acts 
an@ Ordinances (1640-1656) ; Hus- 
band’s Collection (1642-1646) ; Thurloe’s 
State Papers (1688-1660) ; May’s His- 
tory of the Long Parliament ; Strafford’s 
Letters and Despatches ; the Sydney 
State Papers ; Dugdale’s Short View of 
the late Troubles ; Robert Baillie’s Let- 
ters and Journals (1637-1662); Lud- 
low’s Memoirs ; Lucy Hutchinson’s Me- 
motrs of her husband, Col. Hutchinson ; 
Sir John Berkeley’s Memoirs ; John. 
Ashburnham’s Narrative ; Lord Faif- 
fax’s . Memorials; Sir TT. Herbert’s 
Memoirs; Slingsby’s and Hodgson’s 
Memoirs; Baxter’s Life and Times ; 
Bishop Hacket’s Memorial of Archbishop 
Williams; Laud’s Remains, with the 
History of his Troubles and Trial ; 
Carte’s Life of Ormonde; Sir P. War- 
wick’s Memoirs of King Charles I.; 
Denzil Lord Hollis’s Memoirs (1641- 
1648); Bishop Hall’s Hard Measure ; 
Evelyn’s Memoirs (1641-1706); Sir 
Ed. Walker’s Historical Discourses 
relative to King Charles I.; Dr. John 
Walker’s Number and Sufferings of 
the Clergy sequestered tn the Great 
Rebellion ; Clement Walker’s History 
of Indspendency ; Burton’s Cromwellian 
Dury ; Sir John Temple’s History of 
the Irish Rebellion s Oliver Cromwell’s 
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Letters and Speeches, with elucidations 
by Thomas Carlyle. 

For the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II.—Burnet’s History of his own 
Times ; Reresby’s Memotrs ; Pepys’ 
Diary (1659-1669); Dalrymple’s MMe- 
motrs of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from Charles II. to the battle of La 
Hogue; Life of James II.,, collected out 
of Memoirs writ of his own hand, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


WILLIAM AND MARY, AND WILLIAM III. A.D. 1689-1702. 


§ 1. Introductory remarks. § 2. Character of William JJI. His ministry 
Convention parliament. § 3. Discontents and mutiny. Nonjurors. Tole 
ration Act. Settlement of Scotland. §4. James lands in Ireland. Naval 
action at Bantry Bay. Siege of Londonderry. Battle of Newton Butler. 
§ 5. Bill of Rights. Attainders reversed. Change of ministers. § 6. Wil- 
liam proceeds to Ireland. Battle of the Boyne. Siege of Limerick and 
return of William. § 7. Action off Beachy Head. Campaign in Ireland. 
Pacification of Limerick. § 8. Altered views of William. Massacre of 

— Glencoe. § 9. Intrigues in favour of James. Marlborough sent to the © 
“Tower. § 10. Battle of La Hogue. § 11. Attack on the Smyrna fleet. 
Growing unpopularity of William. Expedition to Brest betrayed by Mari- 
borough. § 12. Bill for trienmal parliaments. Death of queen Mary. 
§ 13. General.corruption. Abolition of the censorship. Campaign in 
Flanders. § 14. Conspiracy against the king. Loyal association. Attainder 
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of sir J. Fenwick. § 15. Treaty of Ryswick. § 16, Miscellaneous 


transactions, Negociations respecting the Spanish succession. First par- 
tition treaty. § 17. William’s unpopularity. Dismissal of his Dutch 
guards. Resumption of forfeited estates in Ireland. § 18, Second treaty 
of partition. William acknowledges the duke of Anjou as king of Spain. 
§ 19. The Cabinet Council. § 20. Discontent of the Commons, The 
Grand Alliance. Death of king James II. Preparations for war. Death 
of king William. 


§ 1. Tuk preceding books comprehend the history of the establish- 
ment of the English constitution ; for whatever changes have since 
been effected were merely developments of principles already 
established either previous to or at the period of the Revolution. 
In the following book, therefore, our attention will be chiefly 
directed to what may be called the outward history of the country ; 
that is, its progress in material wealth, in colonial dominion, and in 
European influence. The vast strides that have been made in these 
respects, unequalled by any other country on the face of the earth, 
may in a great measure be referred to the solid foundations of liberty 
laid in previous ages, which have enabled the natural energy of the 
people to develop itself without restriction in the manner best 
suited to its genius. 

§ 2. William Henry, prince of Orange, called to the throne by the 
national voice in place of his uncle James, by the title of William 
III., was now in his 388th year. In person he was of the middle 
size, his shoulders round, his limbs slender and ill-shaped, yet 
capable of sustaining considerable fatigue in hunting and other 
athletic sports in which he delighted. His ample forehead was 
shaded by light brown hair; his nose was high and aquiline; a 
penetrating and eagle eye lighted up a pale and careworn counte- 
nance, the expression of which indicated a degree of sullenness as 
well as thought and resolution. His manner was ungraceful and 
taciturn, and little calculated to win love or popularity ; and though 
he had the art to conceal his designs, he could not always suppress 
the manifestation of his passions. Notwithstanding his feeble health, 
he frequently indulged to excess in the pleasures of the table. He 
had no taste for literature and art; but he possessed some skill as a 
linguist, and knew enough of mathematics to understand fortifica- 
tion. In short, his acquirements were of the useful order, and he 
especially devoted his attention to all questions of politics. Hence 
he shone more on great occasions than in the ordinary intercourse of 
society ; and it was observed that he was never more sprightly and 
animated than on the field of battle. . 

In the choice of his ministers William seemed to have almost 
forgotten personal as well as political animosities aad predilections. 

‘The earl of Nottingham, who had violently opposed his elevation to 
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the throne, as well as the earl of Shrewsbury, who had zealously 
promoted it, were both made secretaries of state : Danby and Hali- 
fax, though bitter political rivals, took their seats in the council, 
the former as its president, the latter as privy seal. The great seal 
was intrusted to commissioners, with sergeant Maynard at their 
head. ‘The treasury was also put into commission, the chief com- 
missioner being Lord Mordaunt, afterwards earl of Peterborough ; 

but that post was not then so important as it subsequently became. 
At the same time William’s Dutch favourites were not forgotten, 
much to the discontent of many Englishmen. Bentinck* was made a 
privy councillor, privy purse, and groom of the -stole; Zuleistein f 
was appointed master of the robes; Schomberg { was placed at the 
head of the ordnance; and Auverquerque § became master of the 
horse. For himself William claimed the full and undivided 
authority of the crown. The name of Mary, the heiress by blood, 
was indeed inserted with his own in all the acts of government; yet, 
as her easy and unambitious temper disposed her to implicit obedi- 
ence to her husband, she soon appeared to sink into the position of 
a queen consort, and lost all importance in the consideration of the 
people. 

In order to avoid the excitement of an election under existing 
circumstances, a bill to convert the Convention into a parliament 
passed through both houses, and received the royal assent on the 
23rd of February. Many members of the opposition party in the 
Commons retired however from an assembly which they declared to 
be illegal; and even those who remained displayed the greatest 
frugality in their votes for the public service. James I]. had 
enjoyed a revenue of nearly two millions; but the whigs would 
grant William no more than 1,200,0007. ‘They even established the 
precedent, which has since been followed, of appropriating the sup- 
plies, and determined that one half of the sum voted should be | 
applied to the public expenses, and the other half to the civil list. 
And when William represented the justice and necessity of refund- 
ing the charge of 700,0002. incurred by the Dutch republic for his 
expedition, they would vote only 600,000/7. This frugality alien- 


* Bentinck was created earl of Portland in 1689. He died in 1709, and was 
succeeded in the title by his son, who was created in 1716 duke of Portland, 
and was the ancestor of the present duke. 

{+ Zuleistein was created in 1695 earl of Rochford. The title became extinct 
on the death of the 5th earl in 1830. 

{ Schomberg was created duke of Schomberg in 1689. His son Charles, the 
send duke, was killed at the battle of Marsaglia, 1693. Another son, Mein- 
hardt, third duke of Schomberg, and first duke of Leinster in Ireland, died 
1719, when the title became extinct. 

§ Auverquer qte was created in 1698 earl of Grantham, He died in 1754, 
when the title became extinct. 
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ated the king’s mind from the whigs, and even made him think of 
abandoning the government altogether. 

§ 3. No sooner was William seated on the throne than he seemed 
to have lost all his former popularity. The emissaries of James 
were active, and even Halifax and Danby expressed their apprehen- 
sion that, if he would only give securities for the maintenance of the 
protestant religion, nothing could prevent his restoration. Sym- 
ptoms of discontent having showed themselves in the army, the king 
resolved to send the malcontent regiments to Holland, and to supply 
their place at home with Dutch troops. The first regiment of the 
line, chiefly composed of Scotchmen, which was one of those ordered 
abroad, mutinied and marched northwards with drums beating and 
colours flying, carrying with them four pieces of artillery; but being 
overtaken by three regiments of Dutch dragoons under Ginkell, 

ithey were compelled to surrender and proceed to their appointed 


‘destination. This affair occasioned the mutiny bill. The soldier 


‘had been hitherto regarded only as a citizen, and amenable to the 
civil tribunals: the army was now placed under martial law, and 
the mutiny bill has since been continued from year to year. 

The House of Commons, or such members as remained, did not 
hesitate to take the oath of allegiance; but many of the temporal 
peers, as well as eight bishops, including the primate Sancroft, 
refused, and their example was afterwards followed by about 400 of 
the inferior clergy. The party that refused the oaths were desig 
nated by the title of nonjurors. The oaths were to be taken by 
the beneficed clergy, and by those holding academical offices, on the 
ensuing 1st of August. This opposition on the part of the church 
furnished the king with an opportunity to display his predilection 
for the dissenters, towards whom he was naturally inclined by 
his Calvinistic tenets. The Bill known as the Toteration Act, 
to relieve protestant dissenters from certain penalties, was intro- 
duced this session, and passed on the 24th of May. Persons 


‘taking the new oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and making 


a declaration against transubstantiation, were thereby exempted 
/ from the penalties incurred by absenting themselves from church, or 
by frequenting unlawful conventicles. Dissenters were restrained 


from meeting with locked doors; but on the other hand a penalty 


_ was enacted against disturbing the congregation. The ancient penal 


} 


_ statutes remained, however, unrepealed, and persons who denied the 
‘Trinity, as well as papists, were excluded from the benefit of the 


(new act. An attempt was also made to pass a Comprehension. Bill, 
lin order to admit dissenters by altering the liturgy, and’ leaving 
ertain ceremonies discretionary ; but it failed, and has never since 


‘been renewed. _ 
During the debates on these measures William and Mary were 
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crowned in Westminster Abbey, April 11th. Sancroft, the primate, 
declined to act, and the ceremony was performed by Compton, the 
bishop of London. With regard to Scotland, it has been already 
mentioned that the prince of Orange was acknowledged in January 
by a sort of irregular convention of Scotch nobility and gentry 
resident in London. A more regular assembly was held at Edin- 
burgh in March; and 50 malcontent members having deemed it 
prudent to withdraw, it was unanimously decided that James had 
forefaulted his right, and that the throne had become vacant. 
There was however in Scotland a strong party in favour of James, 
headed by the duke of Gordon, and supported by the archbishop 
of Glasgow, the earl of Balcarres, viscount Dundee (formerly 
Graham of Claverhouse), and others. Dundee succeeded in raising 
between 2000 and 3000 Highlanders, with whom he defeated at 
Killiecrankie, on July 27th, the king’s forces of double the number, 
But Dundee received a mortal wound in the action, and with him 
expired all James’s hopes in Scotland. The Highlanders, dispi- 
rited by the loss of their leader, dispersed after a few skirmishes, 
and the duke of Gordon having surrendered Edinburgh castle on 
June 13th, the whole country was reduced to obedience, Episco- 
pacy was abolished, and presbyterianism established as the religion 
of the state. 

§ 4, In Ireland Tyrconnel was still lord deputy. His govern- 
ment had been marked by violence towards the protestants; many 
towns were deprived of their charters, and the public offices were 
filled with Roman catholics. Alarmed however at William’s suc- 
cess, he had intimated his willingness to surrender Ireland to any 
force respectable enough to justify the act—an offer which William 
neglected by the advice apparently of Halifax, who represented tc 
him that Ireland formed the only pretext for keeping an army on 
foot, without which he might be expelled-from England as easily 
as he had been established. Whilst he was in this state of doubt 
and alarm ‘T'yrconnel received a letter from James announcing 
that he was preparing to sail from Brest with a powerful armament; 
whereupon the lord deputy exerted himself to raise an immense 
force of half-wild, ill-armed, and worse disciplined Irish. James 
landed at Kinsale on the 12th of March, and was received with 
every demonstration of joy. Louis XIV. had furnished him with 
14 ships of the line, 6 frigates, and 3 fire-ships; but the whole 
land-force which he brought with him consisted of 1200 of his 
own subjects in the pay of France, and 100 French officers, _ 

At Cork James was met by Tyrconnel, whom he raised to the 
rank of duke. The view of the troops that were to fight for his 
cause was not calculated to inspire him with any very sanguine 


hopes of success. Scarcely two in a hundred were provided with 
Pak 
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muskets fit for service;, the rest were armed with clubs and sticks 
tipped with iron. More than 100,000 of this rabble were on foot. 
James found himself obliged to disband the greater part of them, 
and retained only 35 regiments of infantry, and 14 regiments of 
horse, His whole artillery consisted of 12 field-pieces and 4 
mortars. After summoning a parliament to meet at Dublin on the 
7th of May, James set out ‘for his army in the north, where Lon- 
donderry was invested. That place and Haniel} :n, being inha- 
bited by protestants, were the only towns in “Treland that declared 





“Ls 


for king William. Lundy, the governor of Londonderry, had sent : 
a message to James's head-quarters, with assurances that the place 


would be surrendered on the first summons; but his treachery was 
fortunately discovered, and it was with difficulty that he escaped 
with his life, by letting himself dewn from the walls in the dis- 
guise of a porter. James, who hid ridden up with his staff to 
within a short distance of the gates, was saluted with a cry of 
‘No surrender;” and at the same time a discharge from the for- 
tifications killed an officer by his side. The citizens, after the 
flight of Lundy, chose Walker, a clergyman, and major Baker, for 
their governors, and resolved to hold out to the last extremity, 

The army of James was ill provided with materials for a siege, 
and after some fruitless assaults it was turned into a blockade. 
James now returned to Dublin in order to meet the parliament. 
He was induced to pass several injudicious acts; especially one 
.to repeal all the acts of settlement, thus subverting at a blow 
all the English property in the country; as well as a general bill 
of attainder, comprehending more than 2000 persons; and _ his 
scheme of replenishing his coffers by an issue of base coin occasioned 
universal disgust. 

In June marshal de Rosen was appointed to take the conmand 
of the besieging army at Londonder' The town being completely 
invested on the land side, and cut off from all relief by sea by 
means of a boom about a mile and a half down the Foyle, the 
inhabitants were reduced to the last extremity of famine, and 
obliged to subsist on horses, dogs, rats, starch, and other food of 
the like revolting kind. The hopes of the garrison had been raised 


and disappointed by the appearance of a small squadron in the. 


Lough, commanded by Kirke, of west of England notoriety, who 
had been obliged to retire. Towards the end of July, however, he 
again appeared, and two merchantmen, the Mountjoy and the 
Phoenix, covered by the Dartmouth frigate, succeeded on the 30th 
in breaking the boom. The former was driven ashore by the 
concussion, and was for some time in danger of being captured by 
the enemy; but the Phoenix easily forced a passage through the 
broken spars. The season was wet; De Rosen’s trenches were 
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filled with water; and the relief of the town determined him, as 
he had already contemplated, to abandon the siege. During the 
81st of July his guns continued to play on the town; but on the 
1st of August his army decamped after burning their huts. The 
siege, one of the most memorable in the history of Britain, had 
lasted 105 days, and the garrison had been reduced from 7000 
effective men to about 8000. 

On the same day that Londonderry was relieved Lord Mount- 
cashel had been completely routed by the protestants of Enniskillen 
at, Newton Butler, and he himself wounded and taken prisoner. To 

“add to James’s misfortunes, Schomberg landed with 10,000 men 

, near Donaghadee, on the coast of Down (Aug. 12th). Carrickfergus 
surrendered to him after a short siege, and was treated with great 
cruelty. He then encamped in the neighbourhood of Dundalk, 
the duke of Berwick, James’s natural son, retiring on his approach. 
James, having in vain endeavoured to draw him to a battle, closed 
the campaign of 1689 by retiring into winter quarters at Atherdee. 

§ 5. While these things were passing in Ireland, the English par- 
liament had been employed in some important measures. The chief 
of these was the BIL or Rieuts, the third great charter of English 
liberty, which embodied and confirmed the provisions of the Declara- 
tion of Rights,* and which also included a settlement of the crown 
in the manner already related in the preceding chapter.t The par- 
liament also reversed the attainders of lord Russell, Algernon Sidney, 
alderman Cornish, and Mrs. Lisle. The exorbitant fines imposed in 
the preceding reign were declared illegal, and the money extorted by 
Jefireys was charged against his estate, with interest. All these 
proceedings were unexceptionable; but the same cannot be said of 
the reversal of the judgment on the perjured Oates, and the granting 
him a pension of 300/. a-year. 

William dissolved the convention parliament on February 6, 1690. 
Halifax was soon after removed from office; and Danby, now marquess 
of Caermarthen, appointed many of his own creatures to the higher 
offices of state. The new parliament, which met in March, was com- 
posed chiefly of torics. The king announced his intention of passing 
over into Ireland, and a supply of 1,200,000/. was unanimously voted. 

. The Commons also presented marshal Schomberg with 100,000/. 

§ 6. William arrived at Carrickfergus on June 14, 1690, and pro 
ceeded to Schomberg’s head-quarters at Lisburn. His army amounted 
to about 36,000 men, variously composed of English, Dutch, Ger- 
mans, and other foreigners, On his approach the Irish army retired 
to the south bank of the Boyne, which is steep and hilly, and had 
been fortified with entrenchments. When James joined them there 


* See p. 526. 
+ The Bill of Rights 1s printed at length in Notes and Illustrations, p. 557 
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with 10,000 French troops under Lauzun, his whole army amounted 
to about 30,000 men; and though his force was thus considerably 
inferior to that of William, he was induced, by the strength of the 
position, to hazard a battle. On the 30th of June both armies were 
im presence on either bank of the river; and on the following morn« 
ing (July 1) James drew up his troops in two lines, his left being 
covered by a morass, whilst in his rear was the village of Dromore, 
ard 3 miles further on the narrow pass of Dultek. William, who 
had been reconnoitring the enemy’s position, was slightly wounded © 
before the action commenced by a cannon-ball which grazed his 
shoulder. He ranged his army in three columns of attack. The 
centre, led by the duke of Schomberg, was to ford the river in front 
of the enemy; the right, under count Schomberg, his son, was to 
cross near the bridge of Slane; while William himself headed the 
passage of the left between the camp and the town of Drogheda, 
The attack was successful at all points; the Irish horse alone made 
some resistance; the foot fled without striking a blow; James 
parted from his army at the pass of Duleek, and made the best of his 
way to Dublin, This engagement, celebrated as the BATTLE OF THE 
Boyne, decided the fate of s ames, though the loss sa oil sides was 
small, that of the Irish being about 1500, chiefly cavalry, whilst that 
of William was only 500, put among them was the duke of Schom- 
berg. Walker, the brave defender of Londonderry, also fell in this 
engagement. James, having no army left—for the Irish had dis- 
persed themselves in the night—abandoned Dublin and hastened to 
Kinsale, where he got on board a French frigate, and arrived at Brest 
on the 9th of July. 

William arrived in Dublin a few days after his victory, and treated 
the inhabitants with considerable harshness. He then marched south- 
wards, took Wexford, Clonmel, Waterford, Duncannon, and laid 
siege to Limerick (Aug. 8-30); but having been repulsed in an 
assault, and the rains setting in, he found it necessary to raise the 
siege, and early in September he left Ireland for London. Soon after 
his departure Marlborough landed near Cork with 5000 men; and 
having received some reinforcements, captured that town after a 
short siege. He next took Kinsale after a desperate resistance ; and, 
as the winter was approaching, he then returned to England, from : 
which he had been absent only five weeks. 

§ 7. Whilst William was in Ireland a naval engagement took 
place off Beachy-head on the 30th of June, between the combined 
Dutch and English fleets, commanded by admiral Herbert, now cre- 
ated earl of Torrington,* and the French fleet under admiral Tour- 

* The title became extinct on the death of the first earl in 1716. The pre- 
sent viscount Torrington is descended from a son of sir George Byng, created 
visecunt Torrington in 1721. 
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ville. ‘Torrington, with a hardly justifiable policy, placed the Dutch 
vessels in the van, which in consequence suffered severely. The 
victory remained with the French; and Torrington, taking the dis- 
abled ships in tow, made.for the Thames. London was filled with 
consternation, as it was expected that the French-would sail up the 
river; but they made but little use of their victory, An invasion at 
this juncture would probably have been successful, as the French had 
the command of the sea, and might easily have disembarked a large 
army, whilst there were not 10,000 regular troops in England ; but all 
they attempted was the burning of Teignmouth, The danger which 
the nation had incurred inflamed them against the Jacobites and 
nonjurors, and thus the victory of the French proved on the whole 
injurious to the cause of James. William was incensed against 
Torririgton on account of the losses suffered by the Dutch, and de- 
nounced him to parliament in the speech with which he opened the 
autumnal session. ‘Torrington was tried by a court-martial at Sheer- 
ness, and honourably acquitted; but the king deprived him of his 
command, and forbade him his presence. 

In the following year (1691) the campaign in Ireland was brought 
toaclose. That country was in a very distracted state. Bodies of 
wild Irish, called rapparees, from a species of pike with which they 
committed their massacres, went roaming about the country, and 
hung upon and infested the quarters of the English army, who in 
their turn committed great barbarities. Towards the end of June, 
Ginkell, who commanded the English army, bombarded and took 
Athlone. It was a masterpiece of audacity, as a large army of Irish, 
commanded by St. Ruth, a Frenchman, lay behind the town, while 
the storming columns had to ford the Shannon, with the water 
breast-high, in order to gain the breach. St. Ruth now took up a 
strong position at Aghrim, where Ginkell did not hesitate to attack 
him. For some time the battle raged with doubtful fury, till, St. 
Ruth being killed by a cannon-ball, his army was seized with a 
panic, and fled in disorder towards Limerick. Ginkell sat down 
before that place on the 25th August; and, after a siege of six 
weeks, the Irish, much to the discontent of the French, agreed to 
the very favourable terms which he offered for a general pacification. 
The chief articles of this treaty, signed on October 3, and called the 
Pacification of Limerick, were, that the Irish should enjoy the exer- 
cise of their religion as in the time of Charles II. ; that all included in 
the capitulation should remain unmolested in their estates and pos- 
Sessions; and that those who wished to retire to the continent should 
be conveyed thither at the expense of the government. By virtue 
of this last clause, Sarsfield and about 12,000 men were conveyed to 
France, and entered the service of Louis XIV. Thus an end was put 
in every part of the empire to the authority of James, who had becr 
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de facto king in Ireland more than a year and a half after bis flight 
from England. 

As Sancroft, the primate, and five of the bishops still refused to 
take the oath of allegiance, they were deprived of their sees on 
Feb. 1, 1691. ‘Tillotson, dean of St. Paul’s, succeeded Sancroft as 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

§ 8. William had spent the greater part of the year in Holland, 
for the purpose of conducting the campaign against Louis XIV. He 
had repaired thither in the middle of January ; and though the wea- 
ther was foggy, and the coast lined with ice, he attempted to land in 
a boat. The steersman lost his way, and the king was obliged to 
pass the night in the boat, covered up with acloak, The following 
day he succeeded in landing at Goree. The campaign was not 
marked by. any important event, excepting the taking of Mons by 
Louis. William paid a short visit to England in April, and finally 
returned in October to open the parliament. <A bill was passed 
for facilitating the execution of the Pacification of Limerick, though 
that treaty was not approved of in England. Although William had 
been brought in by the whigs, he was now chiefly supported by the 
tories; and he seemed inclined to disregard those liberal principles 
which had placed him on the throne. Thus he rejected a bill which 
had passed both houses for making the judges independent of the 
crown ; and his reign was now sullied by an act of great barbarity— 
the infamous massacre of Glencoe. A pacification had been entered 
into in August with the Scotch Highlanders, and an indemnity offered 
to all who should take the oaths of allegiance to the king and queen 
before the 31st of December, 1691. All the Jacobite heads of clans 
had complied, except M‘Ian of Glencoe, the chief of the M‘Donalds, 
whose delay arose more from accident than design. He had repaired 
to Fort Augustus on the 31st December, where to his surprise and 
alarm he found nobody who could administer the oath. Colonel Hill, 
the commandant, directed him to Inverary; but the season was 
rigorous, the country mountainous and covered with deep snow, so 
that M‘Ian did not arrive till the 6th of January, 1692. After 
many entreaties, sir Colin Campbell, the sheriff of Argyle, con- 
sented to receive his oath; but sir John Dalrymple, the master of 
Stair, and secretary for Scotland, who bore a deadly hatred to the 
M‘Donalds, took advantage of M‘Ian’s negligence to destroy him 
and his whole clan. Concealing from the king the fact of M‘Ian’s 
tardy submission, he procured a warrant for the military execution 
of him and his tribe. It is pretended that William either did not 
read or did not understand the warrant.* These are poor excuses 
for a king of such business-like habits; and they seem moreover to 
bz contradicted by the facts that the warrant was signed with un- 


See Macaulay, iv. 204. 
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usual care, both at top and bottom, and that subsequently those who 
had been most active in the affair were favoured and promoted. 

But whatever blame may attach to the king, the massacre of Glen- 
coe will remain almost unparalleled in history for its cold-blooded 
atrocity. On the Ist of February, 1692, a body of 120 soldiers 
appeared in that lonely mountain-glen, which lies near Lochleven, 
They were commanded by Campbell of Glenlyon ; and as Campbell 
was the uncle of young M‘Donald’s wife, they were welcomed with 
unsuspecting friendship. For nearly a fortnight the troops enjoyed 
free quarters and hospitable entertainment. On the evening of the 
13th the officers played at cards in the house of M‘Ian; in the night 
lieutenant Lindsay, with a party of soldiers, appeared at his door 
and were instantly admitted. They had come in the guise of friend- 
ship to act the part of assassins. M‘Ian was shot in the back as 
he was rising from his bed; his wife, who had already risen, was 
stripped, and the rings torn from her fingers. The males, young and 
old, were murdered without pity ; and even some women fell in 
attempting to defend their children. About 60 persons were mas- 
sacred, and as many more, chiefly women and children, who had 
escaped among the mountains, perished there of cold and hunger. 
The massacre would have been more complete had lieut.-colonel 
Hamilton, whom the master of Stair had charged with the execution, 
arrived at the appointed time. The severity of the weather delayed 
his arrival till the following day, and nothing remained for him but 
to complete the inhuman deed by burning the houses, driving off the 
cattle, and dividing the spoil. By this fortunate delay 150 men 
were enabled to escape through the mountain-passes, which were not 
sufficiently guarded. 

§ 9. This year (1692) William again embarked for Holland, leaving 
the administration of affairs in England to queen Mary. He was not 
aware of all the danger that threatened his newly-acquired crown. 
Intrigues had been formed for the restoration of James, and were 
entered into not only by nonjurors and tories, but even by whigs. 
One of the principal leaders in them was the inconstant and trea- 
cherous Marlborough, who had induced the princess Anne to write a 
letter to her father, in which she penitently asked his forgiveness. 
Admiral Russell, commander of the fleet, lord Godolphin, and others, 
were also engaged in these intrigues. Marlborough invited James to 
invade England, and in some degree pledged himself for the conduct 
of the English army. A large body of Irish troops had been con- 
veyed to France in 1690; and by that impolitic article of the Pacifi- 
cation of Limerick which allowed a free passage, their number had 
been swelled to nearly 20,000. These were at James’s disposal, and 
Louis engaged to add 10,000 French. A camp was formed in the 
Cotentin, near La Hogue; and marshal Bellefonds was appointed to 
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command the army of invasion, which was to be convoyed by 80 sail 
of the line. Early in 1692 everything was in a state of forwardness, 
and James had even drawn up his manifesto. With his usual infe- 
licity of judgment, its tone was of the most impolitic kind, and dis- 
gusted many who would have been prepared to serve him. He 
already began to talk of punishing, and was even mean enough to 
advert to the poor fishermen who had insulted him at Sheerness, 
The English ministry thought that they could not do him a greater 
injury than to publish the document.at full length, accompanied 
with a biting commentary. 

The government had received some vague information of a plot; 
and the earls of Marlborough, Huntingdon, and Scarsdale were ap- 
prehended and sent to the Tower on the information of one Young, 
a man of infamous character, and actually in Newgate on a charge of 
forgery. As the government suspected Marlborough, they encou- 
raged Young, paid his fine, and released him from prison ; and Marl- 
borough was detained some weeks in the Tower, till Young’s false- 
hood was discovered. 

§ 10. The combined Dutch and English fleets, consisting of 90 
sail of the line, together with many frigates and fireships, carrying 
6000 guns and about 40,000 men, assembled at St. Helens in May. 
As the fidelity of the admiral himself, as well as of many of his 
officers, was suspected, Mary wrote a letter which Russell was ordered 
to read to all the officers of the fleet assembled on his quarter-deck. 
In it she stated that she had heard certain reports respecting their 
conduct, but that she regarded them as calumnies, and put entire 
confidence in their loyalty. This politic step was attended with 
excellent effects, At the same time the militia was called out, and 
a camp formed between Petersfield and Portsmouth. 

James was waiting at La Hogue for the arrival of admiral Tour- 
ville, who was to bring 44 ships from Brest. About the middle of 
May, Tourville’s fleet was descried off the coast of Dorsetshire, whence 
it made for La Hogue, where the army of invasion was embarking. 
Russell also directed his course towards that port; and on the 19th 
of May, the haze having suddenly cleared off, the hostile fleets came 
unexpectedly in sight of each other. Tourville, though much inferior 
in force, bore down upon the allies, in the expectation that several 
of the English ships would come over to his side; but in this he 
was disappointed. Russell’s ship, the Britannia, of 100 guns, en- 
gaged that of the French admiral, of 104; and the battle, which raged 
from 11 o’clock to about 4, soon became general. The French ad- 
miral’s ship was disabled. ‘Towards evening, a breeze having sprung 
up from the east, and the haze having cleared a little, the French 
were descried running on all sides, aud signal was given to chase ; 
but the pursuit was arrested-by the flood-tide and the approach of 
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night. Several of the smaller French ships escaped through the race 
of Alderney into St. Malo; the larger ones sought refuge at Cher- 
bourg and La Hogue. Many of the latter were destroyed, the two 
following days, by a flotilla of sloops and boats commanded by 
admiral Rooke, in the very sight of king James and the French, 
Altogether 16 French men-of-war, 8 of which were three-deckers, 
were sunk or burnt, besides several transports that were cut out of 
the harbour. Russell’s politics did not dispose him to make so much 
of his victory as he might, but it sufficed to avert the threatened 
invasion. After the battle of La Hogue queen Mary ordered the 
royal palace at Greenwich to be converted into an hospital for dis- 
abled seamen.* 

§ 11. The campaign in Flanders was unfavourable to the arms of 
William, both this year and the next, notwithstanding that he dis- 
played great courage and conduct. He was defeated in 1692, with 
great loss, at Steinkirk, while attempting to raise the siege of 
Namur. The only important event at sea, in 1693, was also dis- 
astrous to the allies. The Smyrna fleet, consisting of about 400 
English, Dutch, and Hamburg merchantmen, was intrusted, after 
passing Ushant, to the convoy of a detached squadron of 28 English 
and Dutch men-of-war under sir G. Rooke, while the remainder of 
the combined fleet returned to Torbay. Tourville, with a far supe- 
rior force, now issued from the bay of Lagos; Rooke was obliged to 
fly, and signalled the merchantmen to shift for themselves. About 
80 of the latter were captured, as well as 8 Dutch men-of-war; the 
rest escaped into Spanish ports. 

This disgrace, as well as William’s ill success in the Netherlands, 
tended to increase his unpopularity, and to encourage the party of 
James (1694), The towns of Bristol, Exeter, and Boston, signified 
their adherence to him; in the north several considerable bodies of 
horse were enlisted in his name ; and many of the nobility and gentry 
engaged for themselves, as well as for different towns and counties with 
which they were connected. The treacherous Sunderland had veered 
round again, and entered into correspondence with James, who, how- 
ever, naturally doubted his sincerity. The treason of Marlborough 
proved more useful to him, and more disastrous to his own country. 
Marlborough informed him of an expedition that was fitting out at 
Portsmouth, under the command of the earl of Berkely and general 
Talmash, for an attack upon Brest. Berkely appeared off that 
port on the 5th of June, and 900 men were landed in Camaret bay ; 
but the French were prepared to receive them, and they were all 
slain but 100, Talmash himself receiving a mortal wound. Dieppe, 
Havre, Calais, and Dunkirk were afterwards bombarded, but with- 


* The first stone of the new building, the present Greenwich Hospital, was 
not laid till 1696 ' 
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out much effect. Nor was the campaign in F landers marked by any 
event of importance. 

§ 12. The parliament which met in November (1694) passed a bill 
for triennial parliaments, and, as they made it the condition of a 
grant of supplies, William, though he had previously refused his 
assent to a similar bill, was now obliged to yield. He had also another 
motive. Mary lay dangerously ill with the small-pox; and in the 
event of her death, which must naturally shake his influence with 
the nation, he was unwilling to incur any further unpopularity. The 
queen in fact died on the 28th of December. In person she was tall 
and well proportioned, and her countenance, though not regularly 
beautiful, was animated and pleasing. Her manners were affable 
and agreeable, and procured her the love of the people. She was a 
devoted and affectionate wife; but her conduct towards her father 
and sister can hardly be reconciled with the duties of those relations. 
Her death made no change in the government; and William, in 
accordance with the act for .settling the succession of the crown, 
became sole ruler. Tillotson had died shortly before the queen 
(Nov. 22), and was succeeded in the primacy by Tennison, bishop of 
Lincoln, 

Wixiiam III.-—Anne had lived on bad terms with her sister and 
brother-in-law ; but now, at the instance of Sunderland, she was in- 
duced to send a letter of condolence to William; and as she was a 
greater favourite with the nation than himself, he thought it politic 
to meet her advances, and even presented her with the. greater part 
of Mary’s jewels. 

§ 13. The session of 1695 was signalised: by the a of an 
almost universal corruption. Sir John Trevor, speaker of the House 
of Commons, having been detected in taking a bribe of 1000 guineas 
to procure the passing of the Orphans bill, would have had to 
endure the humiliation of putting the question for his own expulsion, 
had he not absented himself from the Hous@, It was further dis- 
covered that the East India Company had distributed large bribes in 
order to secure a new charter; 10,0007. were said to be traced to the 
king himself, 5000/7. to Danby (now duke of Leeds), and further 
sums to other men in power. ‘The Commons impeached the duke 
of Leeds ; but the court connived at the escape of his Swiss servant, 
the only person who could establish his guilt, and the case was pe 
an end to by the prorogation of parliament on May 3rd. 

This session is memorable for a silent revolution, which, in the 
words of lord Macaulay, ‘has done more for liberty and civilization 
than the Great Charter or the Bill of Rights.” This was the abolition 
of the censorship of the -press, effected by the Commons refusing to 
renew the last act for restraining unlicensed printing. The authors 
of the eave seem to have been hardly aware of the important 
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step they were taking. None of their arguments were based on the 
‘great principle of the freedom of the press, but turned solely on 
matters of detail, such as the hardships occasioned to printers, book- 
sellers, &c. ; nor was the measure noticed in any contemporary pub- 
lication. The abolition of the censorship was soon followed by the 
establishment of several newspapers. The London Gazette was the 
only one previously published. This session was also memorable 
for an excellent statute respecting the law of treason. ‘It provides 
that all persons indicted for high treason shall have a copy of their 
indictment delivered to them five days before their trial, a period 
extended by a subsequent act to ten days, and a copy of the panel 
of jurors two days before their trial; that they shall be allowed to 
have their witnesses examined on oath, and to make their defence by 
counsel. It clears up any doubt that could be pretended on the 
statute of Edward VI., by requiring two witnesses, either both to 
the same overt act, or the first to one, the second to another overt 
act of the same treason (that is, the same kind of treason), unless 
the party shall voluntarily confess the charge. It limits prosecutions 
for treason to the term of three years, except in the case of an 
attempted assassination of the king. It includes the contested prc- 
vision for the trial of peers by all who have a right to sit and vote 
in parliament, A later statute, 7 Anne, c. 21, which may be men- 
tioned here as the complement of the former, has added a peculiar 
privilege to the accused, hardly less material than any of the rest. 
Ten days before the trial a list of the witnesses intended to be 
brought for proving the indictment, with their professions and places 
of abode, must be delivered to the prisoner, along with a copy of the 
indictment. The operation of this clause was suspended till after 
the death of the pretended prince of Wales.” * 

- William passed over to Holland after the prorogation of the parlia- 
ment, and distinguished himself this year, in the campaign in the 
Low Countries, by one of his greatest military feats, the taking ot 
Namur in presence of a large force of the enemy. The marshal de 
Luxembourg was dead, and the French army was now commanded 
by marshal Villeroi and marshal Boufflers: France was becoming 
exhausted with the length of the war, and Louis was anxious to con- 
clude a peace on any decent terms, whilst William’s reputation was 
rising in Europe. His success abroad confirmed his power at home ; 
for though the Jabobite party was increasing in England, they could 
hardly hope to succeed without the aid of France. 

§ 14. A conspiracy against the throne and life of William was, 
nevertheless, formed and detected early in 1696. The principal 
agent in it was sir George Barclay, a Scotch officer, who received a 
commission from James to attempt a general insurrection in his 


* Hallam’s Constitutional History, iii, 221, 
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favour. One Crosby had also gone to St. Germains to procure James’s 
sanction to the assassination of William ; but James, suspecting that 
a trap was laid for him, refused his consent. Barclay arrived in 
London in January, and associated in his design Harrison, a priest, 
Charnock, formerly a fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, but now a 
captain, sir John Friend, sir Wm. Perkins, sir John Fenwick, a 
captain Porter, and others. Their first scheme was to seize William 
and carry him over to France; but as this seemed impracticable 
without taking his life, they resolved to attack him in the midst of 
his guards between Brentford and Turnham Green, through which 
places he passed every Saturday to hunt in Richmond park; and 
with this view they procured a body of 40 armed men, and fixed 
the 15th of February for the attempt. But the secret was betrayed 
to the earl of Portland, a day or two previously, by captain Fisher, 
one of the conspirators, and his information was soon after confirmed 
by an Irishman named Prendergrass. The king having consequently 
remained at home on the 15th, and again on the 22nd, to which day 
the conspirators had adjourned the execution of their plot, they were 
seized with alarm ; some of them ficd, but others were captured the 
next night in their beds. 

On the following day the king laid the whole plot before the 
parliament, and both houses responded with a joint address, breath- 
ing the most zealous expressions of duty and affection. A loyal 
association was formed in imitation of that in the reign of Elizabeth, 
which was signed the same day by 400 members of the House of 
Commons; and such members as were absent were required to sign 
it hy the 16th of March, or to notify their refusal. The association 
was adopted, with very little alteration, by the House of Lords; 
and of the whole parliament, only 15 peers and 92 commoners re- 
fused to put their names to it: Shortly afterwards an act was 
passed to make the signing of the asseciation imperative on all holders 
of civil or military employments. — 

Five of the conspirators, namely, Charnock, King, Keys, sir John 
Friend, and sir Wm. Perkins, were condemned and executed. On 
the execution of the two latter, the celebrated Jeremy Collier, the 
nonjuring divine, appeared on the scaffold, and publicly absolvea 
them. The trial of sir John Fenwick, who had been captured at New 
Romney while endeavouring to escape to France, did not come on till 
the autumn. While he lay in Newgate he sought to procure a pardon 
by turning evidence, and accused the duke of Shrewsbury, the earls 
of Bath and Marlborough, lord Godolphin, and admiral Russell, of 
corresponding and intriguing with king James. But though this 
information is now known to be true, William refused to listen to 
it. As only one witness could be produced against. Fenwick, while 
the law required two in cases of high treason, admiral Russell 
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brought in a bill of attainder against him, which was passed after 
considerable opposition. Fenwick was beheaded on Tower-hill, on 
January 28, 1697. 

§ 15. During the campaign of 1696 the French remained on the 
defensive; nor did anything of importance take place at sea, All 
parties were looking forward to a peace; and on the 9th of May a 
conference was opened between the belligerent powers, under the 
mediation of the king of Sweden, at Ryswick, a village between 
Delft and the Hague. William had as usual gone over to Holland. 
All that he desired was to fix a barricr to the French power in 
Flanders, and to procure from Louis the acknowledgment of his 
title to the English throne ; but the negociations were protracted by. 
the emperor of Germany and the king of Spain, who were desirous 
of continuing the war. William, therefore, while the hostile armies 
lay opposed to each other near Brussels, caused a separate negociation 
to be opened in July between the earl of Portland on his part, and 
marshal Boufflers on that of Louis. , 

The taking of Carthagena, in America, by a French squadron, 
and the capture of Barcelona by a French army, inclined the Spaniards ; 
to come to terms with Louis, and the PzacE or Ryswick was signed : 
on September 10, 1697. Louis resigned several of his conquests, : 
and recognised William as king of England. The peace of Ryswick ; 
seems to have been necessary in consequence of the defection of the! 
duke of Savoy, and of the bad state of public credit in England : but; 
William foresaw that it could be no more than a sort of armistice, 
and that a fresh struggle must soon take place on the subjcct of the 
Spanish succession. 

§ 16. The parliament, which met soon after the peace of Ryswick, 
voted that the army should be reduced to 7000 men, and were 
with difficulty persuaded to increase it to 10,000; but at the same 
time they granted the king the large sum of 700,000/. for the civil 
list. William was exceedingly annoyed at the vote for reducing the 
army ; and before he repaired to Holland in the spring (1698) he 
ventured to leave sealed orders that the army should be raised to 
16,000 men, which the ministers unconstitutionally obeyed. During 
his residence in Holland he negociated a treaty respecting the Spanish 
succession. Charles II. of Spain was now supposed to be at the 
point of death; and as he had no heirs within the kingdom, the 
question of his succession threatened to disturb the peace of Europe. 
Philip IV. of Spain had left three children: one son, Charles I]., 
and two daughters—the elder, Maria Theresa, married to Louis XIV. 
of France, and the- younger, Margaret Theresa, married to the em- 
peror Leopold I. Maria Theresa had renounced her pretensions to 
the Spanish succession on her marriage with the king of France, 
The younger sister, Margaret Theresa, had made no such renunciation 
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on her marriage with Leopold ; but their only child, a daughter, who 
was married to Maximilian Emanuel, elector of Bavaria, was also 
obliged, before her marriage, to abandon all claims to the Spanish 
throne, But both France and Bavaria maintained that these prin- 
cesses had no power to renounce the claims of their posterity: 
Louis XIV. therefore demanded the Spanish throne for his son the 
dauphin, and the elector of Bavaria for his son the electoral prince. 
A third claimant was the emperor Leopold, who by a second mar- 
riage had two sons, Joseph king of the Romans, and the archduke 
Charles. Leopold claimed the succession for his son Charles, on the 
ground that he was a lineal descendant of Philip III.; but Louis XTV. 
could make also the same claim for his son, since both Louis and 
Leopold had married granddaughters of Philip ITI.* 

William would have been content to modify the claim of France, 
by conceding to her part of the Spanish dominions; and Louis was, 
or pretended to be, better satisfied with this partial inheritance than 
to have to fight for the whole. The first treaty for the partition of 
Spain was accordingly negociated in the summer at Loo, and signed 
on the lst of October; according to which, on the death of Charles 
II., the dauphin was to be put in possession of Naples and Sicily, 
the ports on the Tuscan shore, and the marquisate of Final in Italy ; 
while on the Spanish frontier he was to have all the territory on the 
French side of the Pyrenees, and of the mountains of Navarre, Alava, 
and Biscay. ‘The son of the elector of Bavaria was to inherit Spain, 
the Netherlands, and the Indies; and Milan was to be assigned to the 
archduke Charles, second son of the emperor. It was intended to 
keep this treaty a profound secret from the king of Spain, but it came 
to his ears and naturally roused his indignation: and, anxious to 
preserve the integrity of the empire, he drew up a will appointing 
the electoral prince of Bavaria his universal heir, according to the 
previous disposition of Philip IV. But Charles unexpectedly re- 
govered ; and the treaty was defeated by the demise of the electoral 
prince at Brussels, 8th February 1699. 

§ 17. The new parliament, which assembled in December 1698, 
exhibited strong symptons of discontent; insisted on the reduction 
of the army to 7000 men, and also voted that those should be 
natives of the British dominions. This involved the dismissal of 
the Dutch guards, the severest mortification which William had 
ever experienced. On this occasion he even condescended to send 
@ message to the Commons by lord Ranelagh, entreating them as 
@ personal favour that his guards might be retained; and when 
they refused to comply, he burst into a violent passion, and threat- 
ened to abandon the kingdom, a threat which he seriously thought 


© Vie genealogical table in the following page exhibits’ ‘the relationship of 
the ‘aiffadtent claimants. 
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of carrying into execution. All the debates of the Commons con- 
tinued to be violent and hostile to the king. « In the last session they 
had appointed commissioners to inquire into the grants of forfeited 
estates in Ireland; and the report being now brought in, it appeared 
that no fewer than 3921 persons had been outlawed in that country 
since February 1689, and that more than 1,060,000 acres of land 
had been declared forfeited, the annual rent of which was computed 
at 211,6287. It also appeared that large grants of these lands had 
been made to foreigners, as Keppel,* Beutinck, Ginkell, and Ruvigny, 
who had also obtained peerages in one of the two kingdoms. But 
perhaps the most obnoxious grant of all was that of king James’s 
private estates, containing 95,000 acres and valued at 25,9951. per 
annum, to William’s mistress, Elizabeth Villiers, now countess 
of Orkney. The Commons resolved unanimously that all these 
forfeitures should be applied to the public use; and they even 
added that the grants which had been made of them were a reflec- 
tion upon the king’s honour. To secure the king’s assent, the bill 
for the resumption of forfeitures was tacked to the bill of supply. 
Several amendments were proposed and carried in the Lords, and 
some angry conferences ensued between the two houses. ‘lhe Com- 
mons threatened to impeach the earls of Portland and Albemarle, 
and resolved to address the king that no foreigners, except prinec 
George of Denmark, should be admitted to the royal councils, 
William began to be alarmed, and sent a private message to his 
friends in the Lords to withdraw their opposition. The bill having 
passed in its original state, the king came to the House and gave 
his assent to it, and then suddenly prorogued the parliament without 
any specch, 

§ 18. The rapid decline of the king of Spain’s health hastened the 
conclusion of a second treaty of partition, which was signed at London 
on the 21st February, and at the Hague on the 14th of March 1700. 
William had spent great part of the preceding summer and autumn 
at Loo in negociating it, as he and the States were desirous of 
bringing the emperor into their views: but in October Leopold 
formally rejected any partition whatever. By this new treaty the 
share formerly allotted to the electoral prince was. to be transferred 
to the archduke Charles, and Milan was to be added to the dauphin’s 
portion. ‘lo prevent the union of the imperial crown with that of 
Spain, it was provided that the king of the Romans should not - 
succeced to the Spanish kingdom in case of the archduke’s death; 
and a like provision was made with regard to the king of France and 
the dauphin. | 

* Keppel was created earl of Albemarle in 1696, and was the ancestor of the 


yresent earl, Bentinck was created earl of Portland, as already related (sec 
p. 535); Giukell, earl of Athlone; and Ruvigny, earl of Galway. 
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The long-expected death of Charles II. of Spain, which followed 
on the lst of Novembet, soon discovered how fruitless had been 
all the pains bestowed on the partition treaties. The pride of the 
Spanish nation was naturally wounded by the treaty, and Charles 
especially was grievously offended by it. The French ambassador 
availed himself of this feeling to persuade Charles to make another 
will, in favour of Philip duke of Anjou, the second son of the 
dauphin ; nor did Louis hesitate to accept this magnificent bequest 
to his grandson. In case of his refusal, the Spanish throne was 
to be tendered to the archduke Charles. William found it prudent 
to acquiesce in the new arrangement, and ultimately acknowledged 
the title of the duke of Anjou. ' 

§ 19. In the last year or two there had been several changes 
in the ministry, and the king seemed to be ever approximating 
more closely towards the tory party; but trimmed between both 
with a dexterity which rendered it difficult to say to which he 
most inclined. In this year the earl of Rochester, the leader 
of the tories and high-church party, was appointed to the lord- 
lieutenancy of Ircland. The institution of a cabinet council, that 
is, a select body of ministers with whom the king exclusively 
consulted, and who prepared and digested the measures which were 
subsequently laid before the general body of the privy council 
rather as a matter of form than of necessity, was now regularly: 
established. Traces of a cabinet first begin to appear under 
Charles I., and become more frequent under Charles II.; but it 
was not till the reign of William that it became the regular mode 
of government. In earlier times the sovereign was’ accustomed to 
consult the whole body of the privy council, and was guided by 
the opinion of the majority. The cabinet therefore was a sort of 
silent revolution which crept in unohserved, and was never recog- - 
nised by the constitution. 

In the new parliament which assembled in February, 1701, the 
tories had the majority, and Robert Harley, one of their leaders, 
was chosen speaker. As the death of the duke of Gloucester, 
which happened “in the preceding July at the age of 11, left 
the succession of the crown unprovided for after the demise 
of William and Anne, it became necessary to make a new settle- 
ment, and the king recommended the subject to the consideration 
of the parliament. The next in blood, after the children of James 
IT., was the duchess of Savoy, daughter of Henrietta duchess of 
Orleans, and then the family of the elector of the Palatinate, all of 
whom however had abjured the reformed faith, with the exception of 
his daughter Sophia, married to the elector of Hanover; to whom, 
therefore, as papists were excluded from the succession by act of 


parliament, it. became necessary to revert. Nor was William 
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averse to her appointment, as he was desirous of securing the 
accession of the elector of Hanover to the* grand alliance which he 
was then meditating; and she, and the heirs of her body, being 
protestants, were declared next in succession to the king, after 
the princess of Denmark and their respective heirs, by a bill 
which passed in the spring, and which is known by the name of 
the Act or SETTLEMENT. 

The Commons took advantage of this settlement to supply some 
deficiencies in the Bill of Rights, and therefore this act (12 and 
13 William IIT. c. 2) became a most important one, and put as it 
were the scal to the English constitution. The tory government 
showed themselves on this occasion no less the friends of liberty 
than the whigs, and moved and carried certain resolutions as 
preliminary to the settlement of the succession, to the following 
effect: That whoever should hereafter come to the throne should 
join the communion of the Church of England; that in the case 
of the crown devolving to a foreigner, the nation should not be 
obliged to enter into any foreign war without the consent of par- 
liament; that no future sovereign should leave Great Britain or 
Ireland without consent of parliament; that all matters cognizable 
in the privy council should be transacted there, and all resolutions 
taken be signed by such of the privy council as should consent to 
‘them; that none but a person born of English parents should be 
capable of holding office under the crown, or receiving a grant from 
it, or being a member of parliament; that no person in the service 
of the crown, or receiving a pension, should be capable of sitting 
in the House of Commons; that the commissions of the judges 
should be irrevocable so long as they conducted themselves properly 
(‘‘ quamdiu se bene gesserint”), but that they might be removed on 
an address of both Houses; and that no pardon under the great scal 
should be pleaded to an impeachment of the Commons, 

.All these provisions, and especially the last two, were highly 
important safeguards to the liberty and welfare of the country. 
That respecting placemen sitting in parliament, being found incon- 
vénient, was repealed in 1706; but it was provided at the same 
time that any member of the lower House accepting an office 
should vacate his seat, and again offer himself to his constituents ; 
and that no person holding any office created since October 25th, 
1705, should be eligible at all. The article respecting the sove- 
reign leaving the United Kingdom was repealed soon alter the 
accession of George I. 

§ 20. Both houses of parliament expressed the highest disappro- 
bation of the partition treaties, to which they ascribed the will of 
Charles II. in favour of the duke of Anjou; the Commons 
addressed the king to remove the earl of Portland, the earl of 
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Orford,” lord Halifax,t and lord Somers{ from his presence and 
councils for ever, and erdered them to be impeached at the bar 
of the Lords, on account of the steps they had taken in promoting 
the partition treaties, as well as for other alleged illegal practices. 
But an irreconcileable difference sprang up between the two Houses 
as to the mode of proceedings; the Commons refused to appear on 
the day appointed by the peers, and the impeached ministers were 
consequently acquitted. . 
Althoqugh William had acknowledged the new king of Spain, 
he was by no means satisfied with that arrangement, especially as 
it proved so distasteful to his subjects. During the summer, 
which he spent in Holland, negociations had been going on between 
him and D’Avaux, the French ambassador; but these having 
utterly failed, William, about the beginning of August, set on foot 
a treaty with the emperor, who had already commenced the War 
OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION by attacking the French in Italy. 
William, however, would engage himself no further than for the 
recovery of Flanders and the Milanese, the former as a barrier to 
Hoiland, the latter as a barrier to the empire; and he likewise stipu- 
lated that Iingland and Holland should retain whatever conquests 
they might make in both the Indies. On these conditions a treaty 
was signed on September 7th, between the emperor, England, and the 
States, which afterwards obtained the name of the GRAND ALLIANCE. 
An event happened soon after which induced Louis immediately to 
declare himself. On the 16th of September king James II. expired at 
St.Germains. Ever since the peace of Ryswick, which extinguished 
his hopes of regaining the English crown, he had abandoned himself 
to all the austerities of his temper and his religion; and some time 
before his decease he had fallen into a kind of lethargy. Louis paid 
him a visit as he lay on his deathbed, and in the presence of his 
attendants, whom he would not suffer to withdraw, and who wept 
at once for joy and grief, he declared his intention of acknowledging 
James’ son as king of Great Britain and Ireland. He then visited the 
young prince in state, addressed him with the title of majesty, and 
caused him to be acknowledged by the French court and nation. 
William immediately remonstrated against these proceedings, as 
* The earl of Orford was admiral Russell, who received this title in 1697. 
It became extinct upon his death in 1727, but was revived in 1742 in favour 
of the celebrated sir Robert Walpole. 
+ This lord Halifax was Charles Montague, a grandson of the first earl of 
Manchester, and was created lord Halifax in 1700, and earl of Halifax in 1714. 
He was of a different family from the celebrated George Saville, marquess of 


Halifax (p. 503), who died in 1695, and was succeeded in the title by his son, 
who died in 1700, when the title became extinct, 

_+ Somers was lord chancellor, and had been dismissed from office in the pre- 
vious year (1700) in consequence of the attacks made upon him in parliament. 
The present earl Somers is'a descendant of the eldest sister of the chancellor. 
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infringing the treaty of Ryswick; dismissed the French ambassador 
and recalled his own; while both sides began to make preparations 
for war. The French took possession of the towns on the Rhine ; 
the Dutch entered Juliers in force; and William arranged with the 
States a campaign for the ensuing spring ; but notwithstanding the 
pressing solicitations of the emperor, he would not declare war till 
he had assured himself of the support of the English parliament; 
and he left Holland in November for the purpose of opening that 
assembly. ‘ 

The new parliament met in December, when Harley was again 
elected to the chair. The Commons, in their address to the king 
on his speech, warmly conveyed their approbation of the course 
he had pursued with regard to France, and expressed a hope that 
no peace would be concluded till Louis had atoned‘for acknow- 
ledging the pretender. A bill was brought in and passed for the 
attainder of that prince, and another for his abjuration by all 
persons holding employments in church or state; and the Com- 
mons voted 40,000 men to act with the allies, and a like number 
of seamen for the fleet. But in the midst of all these great pre- 
parations William met with an accident which, in his rapidly de- 
clining state of health, proved fatal. On the 2lst of February, 
1702, while riding from Kensington to Hampton Court, his horse 
fell with him, and he broke his collar-bone. It was at first anti- 
cipated that the accident would not be attended with any dangerous 
consequences, and on the 28th he was declared convalescent. But 
on the 2nd of March symptoms appeared which precluded all 
hope of recovery ; and on Sunday the 8th he expired, after receiving 
the sacrament from the archbishop of Canterbury. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


A.D. A.D. 

1689. Accession of William and Mary. 1695. Censorship of the press abolished. 
» Bill of Rights. 1697. Treaty of Ryswick. 

1690. Battle of the Boyne. 1700. Death of Charles II. of Spain. 

1691. Pacification of Limerick. 1701. Act of Settlement. Death of 

1692. Massacre of Glencoe. James II. The Grand Alliance. 
» Battle of La Hogue. Commencement of the War of 

1694. Bill for triennial parliaments the Spanish Succession. . 


passed. Death of queen Mary. | 1702. Death of William 111. 
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AN ACT FOR DECLARING THE 
RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES OF THE 
SUBJECT, AND SETTLING THE 
SUCCESSION OF THE CROWN 
(1689). 


Whereas the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, assembled at West- 
minster, lawfully, fully, and freely 
representing all the estates of the 
people of this realm, did, upon the 13th 
day of February, in the year of our 
Lord 1688, present unto their ma- 
jesties, then called and known by the 
names and style of Wiliiam and Mary, 
prince and princess of Orange, being 
present in their proper persons, a cer- 
tain declaration in writing, made by the 
said Lords and Commons, in the words 
following ; viz.— 

Whereas the late king James II., by 
the assistance of divers evil counsellors, 
judges, and ministers empleyed by him, 
did endeavour to subvert and extirpate 
the protestant religion, and the laws and 
liberties of this kingdom :— 

1. By assuming and exercising a 
power of dispensing with and suspend- 
ing of laws, and the execution of laws, 
without consent of parliament. 

2. By committing and prosecuting 
divers worthy prelates, for humbly 
peutioning to be excused from con- 
curring to the said assumed power. 

8. By issuing and causing to be exe- 
cuted a commission under the great seal 
for erecting a court called the Court of 
Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Causes. 

4. By levying money for and to the 
use of the Crown, by pretence of pre- 
rogative, for other time, and in other 
inanner, than the same was granted by 
parliament. 

5. By raising and keeping a standing 
army within this kingdom in time of 
peace, without consent of parliament, 
and quartering soldiers contrary to law. 

6. By causing several good subjects, 
being protestants, to be disarmed, at 
the same time when papists were both 
armed and employed, contrary to law. 

7. By violating the frecdom of elec- 
tion of members to serve in parliament. 

8. By prosecutions in the Court of 
King’s Bench for matters und causes 
cognizable only in parliament; and by 
divers other arbitrary and illegul courses. 


9. And whereas of late years partial, 
corrupt, and unqualified persons have 
been returned and served on juries in 
trials, and particularly divers jurors in 
trials for high treason, which were not 
freeholders. 

10. And excessive bail hath been re- 
quired of persons committed in criminal 
cases, to elude the benefit of the iaws 
made for the liberty of the subjects. 

11. And excessive fines have been im- 
posed; and illegal and cruel punish- 
ments inflicted. 

12. And several grants and promises 
made of fines and forfeitures, before any 
conviction or judgment against the per- 
sons upon whom the same were to be 
levied. 

All which are utterly and directly 
contrary to the known laws and statutes, 
and freedom of this realm. 

And whereas the said late king James 
lI. having abdicated the government, 
and the throne being thereby vacant, 
his highness the prince of , Orange 
(whom it hath pleased Almighty: God to 
make the glorious instrument of de- 
livering this kingdom from popery and 
arbitrary power) did (by the advice of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
divers principal persons of the Com- 
mons) cause letters to be written to the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, being 
protestants; and other letters to the 
several counties, cities, universities, bo- 
roughs, and cinque-ports, for the choosing 
of such persons to represent them as 
were of right to be scent to parliament, 
to meet and sit at Westminster upon the 
22nd day of January, in this year 1688, 
in order to such an establishment us 
that their religion, laws, and liberties 
might not again be in danger of being 
subverted ; upon which letters elections 
have been accordingly made. 

And thereupon the said Lords Spiritua! 
and Temporal, and Commans, pursuant 
to their respective letters and elections, 
being now assembled in a full and free 
representation of this nation, taking into 
their most serious consideration the best 
means for attaining the ends aforesaid, 
do in the first place (as their ancestors 
in like case have usually done), for the 
vindicating and asserting their ancient 
rights and liberties, declare :— 

1. That the pretended power of sua- 
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pending of laws, or the execution of | 
| are particularly encouraged by the de- 


laws, by regal authority, without con- 
sent of parliament, is illegal. 

Zz. That the pretended power of dis- 
pensing with laws, or the exccution of 
laws, by regal authurity, as it hath been 
assumed and. exercised of late, is illegal. 

3. That the commission for erecting 
the late Court of Commissioners for Ec- 
clesiastical Causes, and all other com- 
missions and courts of like nature, are 
illegal and pernicious. 

4. That levying money for or to the 
use of the Crown, by pretence and pre- 
rogative, without grant of parliament, 
for longer time or in other manner 
than the same is or shall be granted, is 
illegal. 

5. That it is the right of the subjects 
to petition the king, and all commit- 
ments and prosecutions for such petition- 
ing are illegal. 

6. That the raising or keeping a 
standing army within the xingdom in 
time of peace, unless it be with consent 
of parliament, is against law. 

7. That the subjects which are pro- 
testants may have arms for their defence 
suitable to their conditions, and as al- 
lowed by law. 

8. That election of members of par- 
liament ought to be free. 

9. That the freedom of speech, and 
debates or proceedings in parliament, 
ought not to be impeached or ques- 
tioned in any court or place ont of par- 
liament. 

10. That excessive bail onght not to 
be required, nor excessive fines im- 
posed, nor cruel and unusual punish- 
ments inflicted. 

11. That jurors ought to be duly im- 
panelled and returned, and jurors which 
pass upon men in trials for high treuson 
ought to be freeholders. 

12. That all grants and promises of 
fines and forfeitures of particular persons 
before conviction are illegal and void. 

13. And that for redress of all griev- 
ances, and for theamending, strengthen- 
ing, and preserving of the laws, parlia- 
ment ought to be held frequently. 

And they do claim, demand, and in- 
sist upon all and singular the premises, 
as their undoubted rights and libertics ; 
and that no. declarations, judgments, 
doings, or proceedings, to the prejudice 
of the people in any of the said pre- 
mises, ought in any wise to be drawn 
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claration of his highness the prince of 
Orange, as being the only means for 
obtaining a full redress and remedy 
therein : 

Having therefore an entire confidence 
that his said highness the prince of 
Orange will perfect the deliverance so 
far advanced by him, and will still pre- 
serve them from the violation of their 
rights, which they have here asserted, 
and from all other attempts upon their 
religion, rights, and liberties: 

II. The said Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, assembled at West- 
minster, do resolve, that William and 
Mary, prince and princess of Orange, 
be, and be declared, king and qucen of 
England, France, and Ireland, and the 
dominions thereunto belonging, to hold 
the crown and royal dignity of the said 
kingdoms and dominions to them the 
said prince and princess during their 
lives, and the life of the survivor of 
them; and that the sole and full exer- 
cise of the regal power be ‘only in and 
executed by the said prince df Orange, 
in the names of the said prince and 
princess, during their joint lives; and: 
after their deceases, the said crown and 
royal dignity of the said kingdoms and 
dominions to be to the heirs of the 
body of the said princess; und for de- 
fault of such issue to the princess Anne 
of Denmark and the beirs of her body ; 
and for default of such issue to the heirs 
of the body of the said prince of Orange. 
And the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, do pray the said prince 
and princess to accept the same ac- 
cordingly. 

III. And that the oaths hereafter 
mentioned be taken by all persons of 
whom the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy might be required Ly law, instead 
of them; and that the said oaths of al- 
legiance and supremacy be abrogated, 

I, A. B., do sincerely promise and 
swear that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to their majesties king 
William and qucen Mary: So help me 
God. . 

1, A. B., do swear that I do from my 
heart abhor, detest, and abjure as im- 
pious and heretical, that damnable doc- 
trine and position that princes excom~- 
municated or deprived by the pope, or 
any authority of the see of Rome, may 


hereafter into consequence or eximple: | be deposed or murdered by their sub- 
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jects, or any other whatsoever. And I 
do declare that no foreign prince, per- 
son, prelate, state, or potentate hath, or 
ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, 
superiority, pre-eminence, or apthority, 
ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this 
realm: So help me God. 

IV. Upon which their said majesties 
did accept the crown and royal dignity 
of the kingdoms of England, France, and 
Ireland, and the dominions thereunto 
belonging, according to the resolution 
and desire of the said Lords and Com- 
mons contained in the said declaration. 

V. And thereupon their majesties were 
pleased that the said Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, being the two 
houses of parliament, should continue to 
sit, and with their majesties’ royal con- 
currence make effectual provision for the 
settlement of the religion, laws, and 
liberties of this kingdom, so that the 
same for the future might not be in 
danger again of being subverted; to 
which the said Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, did agree and pro- 
ceed to act accordingly. 

VI. Now, in pursuance of the pre- 
mises, the said Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in parliament 
assembled, for the ratifying, confirming, 
and establishing the said declaration, 
and the articles, clauses, matters, and 
things therein contained, by the force of 
a law made in due form by authority of 
parliament, do pray that it may be de- 
clared and enacted, that all and singular 
the rights and liberties asserted and 
claimed in the said declaration are the 
true, ancient, and indubitable rights and 
liberties of the people of this kingdom, 
and so shall be esteemed, allowed, ad- 
judged, deemed, and taken to be, and 
that all and every the particulars afore- 
suid shall be firmly and strictly holden 
and observed, as they are expressed in 
the svid declaration ; and all officers and 
ministers whatsoever shall serve their 
Majesties and their successors according 
to the same in all times to come. 

VII. And the said Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, seriously con- 


sidering how it hath pleased Almighty. 


God, in his marvellous providence and 
merciful goodness to this nation, to pro- 
vide and preserve their said majesties’ 
royal persons most happily to reign over 
us upon the throne of their ancestors, 
for which they render unto Him from 
the bottom of their hearts their humblest 
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thanks and praises, do truly, firmly, as- 
suredly, and in the sincerity of their 
hearts, think, and do hereby recognise, ac- 
knowledge, and declare, that, king James 
II. having abdicated the government, 
and their majesties having accepted the 
crown and royal dignity as aforesaid, 
their said majesties did become, were, 
are, and of right ought to be, by the 
laws of this realm, our sovereign liege 
lord and lady, king and queen of Eng- 
land, France, and Ireland, and the do 
minions thereunto belonging, in and to 
whose princely persons the royal state, 
crown, and dignity of the said realms, 
with all honours, styles, titles, regalities, 
prerogatives, powers, jurisdictions, and 
authoritics to the same belonging and 
appertaining, are most fully, rightfully, 
and entirely invested ‘and incorporated, 
united and annexed. 

VIII. And for preventing all ques- 
tions and divisions in this realm, by 
reason of any pretended titles to the 
crown, and for preserving a certainty 
in the succession thereof, in and upon 
which the unity, peace, tranquillity, and 
safety of this nation doth, under God, 
wholly consist and depend, the said 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons, do beseech their majesties that it 
may be enacted, established, and de- 
clared, that the crown and regal go- 
vernment of the said kingdoms and 
dominions, with all and singular the 
premises thereunto belonging and ap- 
pertaining, shall be and continue to their 
said majesties, and the survivor of them, 
during their iives, and the life of the 
survivor of them. And that the entire, 
perfect, and full exercise of the regal 
power and government be only in and 
executed by his majesty, in the names of 
both their majesties during their joint 
lives; and after their deceases the said 
crown and premises shall be and remain 
to the heirs of the body of her majesty ; 
and for default of such issue, to her royal 
highness the princess Anne of Denmark 
and the heirs of her body; and for de- 
fault of such issue, to the heirs of the 
body of his said majesty: And there- 
unto the said Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, do, in the name of 
all the people aforesaid, most humbly - 
and faithfully submit themselves, their 
heirs and posterities for ever; and do 
faithfully promise that they will stand 
to, maintain, and defend their said ma- 
jesties, and also the limitation and suc- 
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cession of the crown herein specified | declaration mentioned in the statute 


and contained, to the utmost ot their 
powers, with their lives and estates, 
against all persons whatsoever that shall 
attempt anything to the contrary. 

IX. And whereas it hath been found 
by experience that it is inconsistent with 
the safety and welfare of this protestant 
kingdom to be governed by a popish 
prince, or by any king or queen marry- 
ing a papist; the said Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, do further 
pray that it may be enacted, that all and 
every person and persons that is, are, or 
shall be reconciled to, or shall hold com- 
munion with, the see or church of Rome, 
or shall profess the popish religion, or 
shall marry a papist, shall be excluded, 
and be for ever incapable to inherit, pos- 
séss, or enjoy the crown and government 
of this realm, and Ireland, and the do- 
minions thereunto belonging, or any 
part of the same, or to have, use, or 
exercise any regal power, authority, or 
jurisdiction within the same; and in all 
and every such case or cases the people 
of these realms shall be and are hereby 
absolved of their allegiance; and the 
said crown and government shall from 
time to time descend to, and be enjoyed 
by, such person or persons, being pro- 
testants, as should have inherited and 
enjoyed the same 1m case the said person 
or persons so reconciled, holding com- 
munion, or professing, or marrying as 
aforesaid, were naturally dead. 

X. And that every king and queen of 
this realm who at any time hereafter 
shall come to and succeed in the im- 
perial crown of this kingdom shall, on 
the first day of the mecting of the first 
parliament next after his or her coming 
to the crown, sitting in his or her throne 
in the House of Peers, in the presence 
of the Lords and Commons therein as- 
sembled, or at his or her coronation, be- 
fore such person or persons who shall 
udminister the coronation oath to him 
or her, at the time of his or her taking 
the said oath (which shall first happen), 
make, snbscribe, and audibly repeat the 


made in the 13th year of the reign of 
king Charles II., intituled, ‘An Act for 
the more effectual preserving the king’s 
person and government, by disabling 
Papists from sitting in either House of 
Parliament.’ But if it shall happen 
that such king or queen, upon his or her 
succession to the crown of this realm, 
shall be under the age of twelve years, 
then every such king or queen shall 
make, subscribe, and audibly repeat the 
said declaration at his or her corona- 
tion, or the first day of meeting of the 
first parliament as aforesaid, which shall 
first happen, after such king or queen 
shall have attained the said age of 
twelve years. 

XI. All which their majesties arc con- 
tented and pleased shall be declared, 
enacted, and established by authority of 
this present parliament, and shall stand, 
remain, and be the law of this realm for 
ever; and the same are by their said 
majesties, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, in parliament as- 
sembled, and by the. authority of the 
same, declared, enacted, or established 
accordingly. 

XII. And be it further declared and 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
from and after this present session of 
parliament no dispensation by non ob- 
stante of or to any statute, or any part 
thereof, shall be allowed, but that the 
same shall be held void and of no effect, 
except a dispensation be allowed of in 
such statute, and except in such cases as 
shall be specially provided for by one or 
more bill or bills to be passed during 
this present session of parliament. 

XIII. Provided that no charter, or 
grant, or pardon granted before the 
23rd day of October, in the year of our 
Lord 1689, shall be any ways impeached 
or invalidated by this act, but that the 
same shal] be and remain of the same 
force and effect in law, and no cther 
than as if this act had never been 
made. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


QUEEN ANNE. A.D. 1702-1714. 


§ 1. Accession and coronation of Anne. Influence of the duke and duchess of 


Marlborough. Campaign of 1702. Success at Vigo. § 2. Marlborough 
made a duke. His intrigues. State of parties. § 3. Campaigns of 1703 
and 1704. Battle of Blenheim. Taking of Gibraltar. § 4, Campaigns of 
1705 and 1706. Battle of Ramillies. § 5. Union with Scotland. § 6. 
Campaigns of 1707, 1708, and 1709. Battles of Oudenarde and Mal- 
plaquet. §7. Decline of Marlborough’s influence. § 8. Trial of Dr. 
Sacheverell. Change of ministry. Character of the times. §9. New par 
liament. Harley stabbed. Becomes lord treasurer: and earl of Oxford. 
Act against occasional conformity and Schism Act. § 10. Marlborough 
accused of peculation, and censured by the Commons, Proceedings mm 
Flanders. The duke of Ormond withdraws the English forces from the 
allies. § 11. Treaty of Utrecht. § 12. Mancuvres of the Jacobites and 
Hanoverians. § 13. Rupture between Oxford and Bolingbroke. Oxford 
dismissed. The duke of Shrewsbury appointed treasurer. Death and 
character of the queen. 


§ 1. On the demise of William, Anne princess of Denmark imme- 
diately ascended the throne by virtue of the act of 1689, and was 
proclaimed on the 8th of Marth, 1702. On the 12th of April the 
late king was privately interred, and on the 28rd the queen was 
crowned in Westminster abbey. She had hitherto retained William’s 
ministers, but they were now dismissed in favour of tories. Somers, 
Halifax, and other whig leaders, were excluded from the new privy 
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council; the marquess of Normanby* was made privy seal; lord 
Godolphin, lord high treasurer. Marlborough, who had been the 
faithful friend of Anne when she was of little account with the 
nation, received the most substantial marks of her favour. He was 
made a knivht of the garter, and captain-general of all the queen’s 
forces; and towards the end of March he had proceeded to’ Holland 
in the character of extraordinary ambassador. Anne was entirely 
governed by lady Marlborough, who, though not a woman of a very 
superior understanding, ruled her through the ascendancy which a 
strong mind naturally has over a weak one. Jn their confidential 
intercourse all titles and ceremony were dropped: Anne became 
Mrs. Morley, and lady Marlborough Mrs. Ireeman—a name that 
expressed the character of her influence, which was founded not on 
flattery and dissimulation, but on the uncourtier-like qualities of 
habitual frankness and frequent dictation. Prince George of Den- 
mark, who was even weaker than his consort the queen, yielded with- 
out a struggle to all these arrangements; and Marlborough and his 
wife might almost be regarded as the de facto sovereigns of England. 

Soon after her accession Anne had notified to her allies abroad 
her determination to pursue the policy of the late king; and when 
Marlborough returned from his embassy, war was at his instance 
declared against France and Spain (May 4). In July Marlborough 
assumed the command of the allied army in Flanders; and though 
he was disappointed in bringing the enemy to a general engagement, 
he finished the campaign with reputation by reducing Venloo, Rure- 
monde, and the citadel of Li¢ge, by which he obtained .conimand of 
the Meuse. 

In Italy and Germany the campaign was not marked by any im- 
portant event. At sea the English and Dutch combined fleets under 
“sir G. Rooke, with 12,000 troops on board commanded by the duke of 
Ormond, after making an unsuccessful attempt upon Cadiz, pro- 
ceeded to Vigo, where the Spanish galleons had just arrived under 
convoy of 30 French men-of-war. They lay up a narrow inlet or 
strait, the entrance of which was secured with a strong boom, whilst 
on one side it was defended with a castle, and on the other with e. 
platform mounted with cannon. Ormond, having landed some troops, 
took the castle; and vice-admiral Hopson, in the Torbay, having 
broken the boom and advanced with his ships through a terrific fire, 
the French, seeing capture inevitable, burnt some of their ships. 
The allies, however, sucoceded in capturing 6 vessels ; 7 were sunk, 
9 burnt. All the galleons were either‘taken or destroyed ; and though 
the greatest part of the treasure had been carried off, yet the English 
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and Dutch made a large booty. In the same summer admiral 
Benbow, commander of the English fleet in the West Indies, dis- 
played the most distinguished valour, in sustaining five days, when 
deserted by several of his captains, a fight against a French fleet of 
much supcrior force. His own ship was reduced to a mere wreck, 
he was wounded in the arm and face, and had his leg shot away; 
but he contrived to get into Kingston, Jamaica, where he died soon 
after of his wounds. He had ordered four of his captains to be tried 
by a court-martial, two of whom were condemned and shot ; one was 
cashiered, and another died previously to his trial. 

§ 2. The new parliament met in October; and a committee of the 
Commons presented Marlboreugh, who had now returned to Eng- 
land, with the thanks of the House. The queen created him a duke, 
and settled on him for life a pension of 5000J. a-year, payable out of 
the revenue of the post-office. She likewise sent to desire the Com- 
mons to settle the pension for ever on the heirs male of his body ; 
but they received the message in silence and astonishment, and after 
a warm debate the proposal was rejected. Marlborough, indeed, was 
highly unpopular, both from his avarice and meanness and for his 
political delinquencies. Notwithstanding his high post, he was still 
listening to the intrigues of the court of St. Germains to obtain the 
repeal of the act of settlement ; and Anne herself was known not to 
be averse to the succession of the pretender. In order to stimulate 
Marlborough’s exertions, a marriage was proposed between the prince 
of Wales and his third daughter; while, on the other hand, the 
ranoverians, having heard of this project, started a counter one of a 
marriage between the same lady and the electoral prince. There 
was indeed at this period a very strong Jacobite faction in the king- ° 
dom; and the court, the tories, and the high-chureh party were bent 
on defeating the succession of the house of Brunswick. The House 
of Lords were much more whiggish than the Commons, although, in 
order to support the court interests, Finch, Gower, Granville, and 
Seymour, four violent tories, had been made peers, and other lords 
had been advanced to higher titles. The peers threw out a bill to 
prevent occasional conformity, and amended a bill to grant another 
year to those who had neglected to take the oath of abjuration: both 
which measures were supported by the adherents of the pretender. 
To the latter bill the peers added two clauses which the tory party 
dared not openly oppose, and which secured the succession that the 
bill was intended to defeat. One of these clauses declared it high 
treason to endeavour, either directly or indirectly, to alter the suc- 
cession as limited by law; the other imposed the oath of abjuration 
on the whole Irish nation, a point which had been neglected in the 
original bill. ro 

§ 3. In 1708 the defection of the duke of Savoy, and of Peter II., 
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king of Portugal, who joined the Grand Alliance, proved a great blow 
to the affairs of Louis, particularly as the latter event opened a way 
for the allies into the heart of Spain. On the whole, however, the 
campaign of this year went in favour of the French. They gained 
several advantages in Germany, and their allies the Bavarians pressed 
hard upon the Austrians, Marlborough was more fortunate. Bonn 
surrendered to him on the 15th of May, after a siege of 12 days; and 
he afterwards took the fortresses of Huy, Limburg, and Gueldres ; 
but the numerous towns which the French had garrisoned in the 
Low Countries having reduced the strength of their army, they were 
cautious of taking the open field, and all Marlborough’s endeavours 
to draw them to an engagement proved unsuccessful. Nothing de- 
cisive occurred in Italy, nor was anything worth recording done at 
sea. In spite of his ill success, the emperor, after renouncing, in his 
own name and in that of his eldest son, all pretension to the throne 
of Spain, caused his second son to be crowned king of that country 
at Vienna, with the title of Charles III. Towards the end of the 
year the new-made monarch arrived at Spithead ; and, after visiting 
the queen at Windsor, proceeded on his way to Portugal. His title 
was acknowledged by all the allies. A little previous to his arrival. 
(Nov. 26) England had been visited by the greatest storm ever 
known in this country. Whole forests were uprooted, and the 
damage in London alone was estimated at 1,000,000/. At sea 12 
ships of the royal navy were cast away, besides a great number of 
merchantmen, and 1500 men in the royal navy were lost. 

The campajgn of the last year having rendered the allies masters 
of the Meuse and of Spanish Guelderland, little danger was to be 
apprehended to the frontiers of Holland ; and Marlborough conceived 
a bolder and more extensive plan of operations for that of 1704. 
Leopold, hard pressed by the French and Bavarians, and annoyed 
also by an insurrection in Hungary, sent urgent applications for 
relief; for which purpose Marlborough concerted some masterly 
arrangements with prince Eugene. Directing his march on Maes- 
tricht, and thence through Juliers to Coblentz, he crossed the Rhine 
at that place; and thence passing the Main and Neckar, was joined 
by prince Eugene at Mindelsheim. Hence the latter proceeded to 
Philipsburg, to take the command of the army of the Upper Rhine ; 
and Marlborough, pursuing his march towards the Danube, formed a 
junction with the imperialists under prince Louis of Baden at Win- 
terstellen. The allied forces, consisting of 96 battalions of foot and 
202 squadrons of horse and dragoons, and having 48 pieces of cannon, 
encamped on the river Brenz, June 28, within 2 leagues of the 
elector of Bavaria’s army. The enemy’s force was inferior, being 
only 88 battalions and 160 squadrons; but they were much stronger 
in artillery, having 90 guns and 40 mortars and howitzers. On the 
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2nd July the allies attacked and took Donauwerth, thus separating 
the enemy’s forces on the Upper and Lower Danube, and securing a 
bridge ever that river. The loss was great on both sides; and the 
elector retreated towards Augsburg, followed by the allies. Both 
armies, however, soon received an accession of force—the Bavarians 
being joined by the French under marshal Tallard, and Marlborough 
by prince Eugene, who had followed Tallard through the Black 
Forest. The forces on each side now amounted to between 50,000 
and 60,000 men, but the enemy were rather superior. They were 
encamped on a height near Hochstadt, with the Danube on their 
right ; and the village of BLENHEIM, which lies on the Danube, was 
a little in front of their. right wing. Their left was covered by a 
thick wood, and considerably in advance of their front was a rivulet 
and morass. Notwithstanding the strength of their position, Marl- 
borough resolved to attack them, Marshal ‘Tallard, who commanded 
the enemy’s right, and who was opposed to Marlbor ough at the head 
of the allied left, conceiving that Blenheim would be the principal. 
objcct of attack, had occupied that village with 28 battalions and 8 
squadrons of dragoons—a fatal error, by which he weakened the 
centre of his line. Marlborough passed the rivulet and morass 
without opposition ; and, directing some of his infantry to attack 
Blenheim and another village which the enemy had occupied, led 
his cavalry and the remainder of his forces against Tallard. The 
struggle was long and desperate, but at length the enemy’s right 
was completely routed, and numbers were put to the sword or driven 
into the Danube. All the enemy’s troops that had been thrown into 
Blenheim, being cut off from the main body, were forced to surrender 
at discretion. Prince Eugene, who commanded the right of the 
allies, could make no impression against the elector of Bavaria and 
marshal Marsin till after the defeat of Tallard, when the Bavarians 
made a speedy and skilful retreat in three columns, The French 
and Bavarians lost nearly half their army in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners ; and marshal Tallard himself was captured, together with 
the camp, baggage, and artillery. The loss of the allies, however, 
was also very great, amounting to about 14,000 killed and wounded. 
The elector and marshal Marsin retreated on Ulm, whence they 
joined marshal Villeroi on the Rhine, 

The consequences of this brilliant victory, which was gained on 
August 13, were most important, and decided the fate of Germany. 
The elector of Bavaria, whose troops had lately alarmed Vienna 
itself, not: only lost his conquests, but even his own dominions fell 
into the hands of the emperor. The remains of the vanquished 
army were obliged to cross the Rhine; and the victors also entered 
Alsace, and took’ the important fortresses of Landau and Traerbach. 
Marlborough himself repaired to Berlin, and concluded a treaty with 
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the king of Prussia, who engaged to assist the duke of Savoy with 
8000 men ; and thence proceeding to Hanover and the Hague, arrived 
in London in December, accompanied by marshal Tallard and 26 
other prisoners of distinction. He received the thanks and congra- 
tulations of the queen, and of both houses of parliament; the royal 
manor of Woodstock was granted to him, and a splendid mansion 
erected upon it, which received the name of Blenheim castle from the 
place of his victory. 

Qn the other theatres of war nothing was done comparmble to 
these great achievements in Germany. In Flanders the campaign 
was wholly defensive and unimportant; in Italy the balance of suo- 
cess inclined for the French. In the Spanish peninsula Philip V., 
the new king of Spain, obtained some advantages in an invasion of 
Portugal ; whilst Charles III., who had landed in that country in 
March, with 8000 English and Dutch troops, was repulsed by the 
duke of Berwick in an attempt which he made upon Castile, in con- 
junction with the king of Portugal. But the English fleet under sir 
G. Rooke achieved a brilliant and unexpected success in that quarter 
by the capture of Gibraltar. After landing Charles III. at Lisbon, 
and making an unsuceessful attempt upon Barcelona, Rooke deter- 
mined to attack Gibraltar; and, through the negligence and cow- 
ardice of the Spaniards, this strong fortress, which might be defended 
by a few hundred men against a whole army, was easily taken by 
his sailors and marines. Subsequently Rooke and the Dutch admiral 
Culemberg fell in, off Malaga, with a French ficet of 52 ships under 
the count of Toulouse, which had been despatched to assist the 
Spaniards in recovering Gibraltar. Aun obstinate combat ensued, 
which ended in a drawn battle, and Gibraltar remained in the hands 
of the English. 

§ 4. It was also in Spain that the campaign of the following year 
(1705) was marked by any striking events. The earl of Peter- 
borough, having embarked with a land-foree on board the fleet of sir 
Gloudesley Shovel, and being joined by a Dutch squadron under 
admiral Allemonde, proceeded to the coast of Catalonia. The fort- 
resses of Lerida and Tortosa were taken without a blow; Barcelona 
capitulated after a siege; and almost the whole of Valencia and 
Catalonia then acknowledged Charles IITI., so that the land-forces of 
the allies took up their winter quarters in Spain. 

In the Netherlands, Marlborough, at the request of the Dutch, 
confined his operations to the defence of their frontier. Leopold died 
this year (May 5), and was succeeded by his son Joseph, who had 
more talents and enterprise than his father, but found it difficult to 
inspire the Germanic body with his own spirit. Marlborough paid 
him a visit towards winter at Vienna, when the principality of 
Mindelsheim was conferred upon him, with the rank of # prince of 
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the empire. On the whole, the campaigns in Germany and Italy 
were favourable this year to the French. 

Marlborough had formed larger plans for 1706, but was again 
detained by the entreaties of the Dutch. He compensated, however, 
for the inactivity of the preceding year by the brilliant victory of 
RaAMILulEs, near Tirlemont, gained over marshal Villeroi, May 28. 
The forces were nearly equal on both sides; but the French were 
totally defeated, with a loss of about 14,000 men, killed, wounded, 
or prisoners, whilst the loss of the allies did not amount to 3000. 
Towards night the rout of the French became complete, and they 
did not attempt to stand even at Courtray. They lost about 120 
colours, 100 pieces of artillery, and a vast quantity of baggage. The 
consequence of this victory was the conquest of Brabant, and almost 
all Spanish Flanders. In return for these achievements the English 
parliament perpetuated Marlborough’s titles in the female as well as 
the male line, and continued the pension of 50002. granted by the 
queen to his family for ever. . 

The French also sustained a terrible overthrow this year at Turin, 
from prince Eugene and the duke of Savoy, which put an end to all 
the hopes of the Bourbons in Italy. In Spain the Anglo-Portuguese 
army, under the earl of Galway (Ruvigny) and the marquis de las 
Minas, penetrated to Madrid. Philip V. abandoned his capital and 
retired to Burgos; but Galway and Las Minas, neglecting to pursue 
their advantages, were ultimately driven from the Spanish capital by 
the duke of Berwick, and obliged to retire into Valencia. In the 
same year the English fleet, under sir John Leake, took Majorca and 
Ivicu, and reduced them under the authority of Charles III. 

§ 5. We must now revert for a while to the domestic affairs of 
the country, where the important project of a UNION wiTH ScoTLAND 
was in agitation. That measure had occasionally attracted the atten- 
tion of statesmen ever since the accession of James I.; but as the 
period approached when the succession to the crown was to be di- 
verted into a new line, the necessity for it became urgent, and Anne, 
in her speech to her first parliament, had recommended it as indis- 
pensable to the peace and security of both kingdoms, William had 
neglected to provide for the succession to the Scottish crown; and a 
large party in that country, headed by the duke of Hamilton, were 
in favour of the Stuarts. A bill for the Hanoverian succession was 
rejected by the Scotch parliament with every mark of anger and 
contempt; many were for sending lord Marchmont, its proposer, to 
the castle of Edinburgh ; and it was carried by a large majority that 
all record of it should be expunged from their proceedings. The 
same assembly passed what they called an ‘ Act of Security,’ by 
which it was provided that the parliament should mect on the 20th 
day after the queen’s decease to elect a successor, who should not 
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be the successor to the crown of England, unless under conditions 
which might secure the honour and independence of Scotland. The 
queen refused her assent to this bill; but in the following year 
(Aug. 5, 1704) she thought proper to allow another bill, to the same 
effect, to be touched with the sceptre, of which the main proviso 
was, that the successor to the crown should be a protestant of the 
royal line of Scotland, and at the same time not the successor to the 
English crown. As the house of Hanover was thus excluded, the 
duke of Hamilton himself, the great promoter of the bill, seemed in 
a fair way to obtain the crown. 

This proceeding excited great alarm in England. The House of 
Peers, in order to obviate its effects, resolved, that no Scotchmen, not 
actually residing in England or Ireland, should enjoy the privileges 
of Englishmen till a union of the two kingdoms should be effected, 
or the succession made identical in Scotland and England; that the 
bringing of Scotch cattle into England, and of E olen wool into 
Scotland, should be prohibited; and that the fleet should have orders 
to seize all Scotch vessels trading with France. These resolutions, 
which were almost equivalent to a declaration of war, were reduced 
into a bill; and another act was passed to appoint commissioners to 
treat of a union. ‘The Lords also addressed the queen to fortify 
Newcastle, Tynemouth, Carlisle, and Hull, to call out the militia of 
the four northern countics, and to station an adequate number of 
regular troops on the Scottish borders. The Commons rejected the 
proposed bill on the ground that the fines levied by it rendered it a 
money bill ; but they passed another to the same effect (Feb. 3, 1705), 
which went through the Lords without any amendment. 

In the following session further steps were taken to secure the 
succession of the house of Hanover, and a regency bill was passed in 
the event of the queen’s death. In April, 1706, lord Halifax, accom- 
panied by Clarencieux king-of-arms, was despatched to Hanover to 
present the electoral prince with the order of the garter, and to con- 
vey to his family an act of naturalization. About the same time 
commissioners appointed by the queen met to consider the articles of 
a union, and continued their discussions til] July 23. The following 
were the more important among the articles agreed upon :—That the 

{two kingdoms should be united under the name of Great Britain : 
that the succession should be vested in the princess Sophia and 
her heirs, being protestants ; that there should be but one parliament 
of the united kingdom, to which 16 Scotch peers and 45 commoners 
should be elected ; that there should be a complete freedom of trade 
and navigation throughout the united kingdom, and a reciprocation 
of all rights, privileges, and advantages. 

These articles were highly unpopular in Scotland ; but without the 
succour of France it seemed hopeless to resist them and the reverses 
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of Louis in the war put it out of his power to assist the pretender. 
In the parliament, indeed, where the Peers and Commons sat in 
one house, a spirited opposition was led by the duke of Hamilton and 
Fletcher of Saltoun, and during the progress of the debates violent 
tumults occurred in Edinburgh. The lower classes of the Scotch, 
and especially the presbyterians of the west, were almost universally 
opposed to the union, and offers were made to Hamilton from various 
quarters to march to Edinburgh and disperse the parliament. But 
that nobleman, though loud in debate, was timid in action. He 
would not listen to such vigorous counsels; and he even shrank 
from an agreement which he had made with his adherents, to pro- 
test against the measure, and quit the parliament in a body. All 
the articles were eventually adopted by a large majority, Jan. 16, 
1707. 

The Act or Unton was corried through the English parliament 
with but trifling opposition, and reccived the royal assent on March 
6. The union was appointed to commence on May 1, 1707, which 
was made a day of thanksgiving; and the first parliament of Great 
Britain was to mect on the 23rd of the following October. : 

§ 6. But to return to the war. ‘The allies, flushed with their good 
fortune, rejected all the French king’s c vertures for a peace, although 
so advantageous that it was made an argument against receiving 
them, that they were tuo good to be lasting. In spite of the distress 
to which he was reduced, Louis therefore bestirred himself for a 
vigorous resistance; and the year opened for him with a gleam of 
success, by the recapture of Majorca by the count de Villars (Jan. 
5, 1707). In Spain also Galway and Las Minas were defeated by 
. the duke of Berwick at Almanza: Arragon was again reduced under 
the authority of Philip V., and Charles LI. maintained himself only 
in Catalonia. But in Germany the French were eventually obliged 
to recross the Rhine; and by the capitulation of Milan, signed in 
March, they agreed to evacuate Italy. The latter event left prince 
Fugene and the duke of Savoy at liberty to invade France. They 
uccordingly passed the Var, and, advancing along the coast of 
Provence, appeared before Toulon on the 26th Jvily, while, at the 
same time, sir Cloudesley Shovel blockaded it by sea. The French, 
however, had thrown 8000 men into Toulon a few hours before the 
arrival of prince Eugene ; and their vigorous defence, the advance of 
the duke of Burgundy with a considerable force, and the ill condition 
of the invading army, compelled the allies to abandon the enterprise. 

A terrible fate overtook sir Cloudesley Shovel and his fleet on 
their return. ‘That admiral sailed from Gibraltar on the 29th Sept. 
with a fleet of 15 sail of the line and sonte frigates. On Oct. 22nd 
they arrived in the mouth of the Channel, when, by some mistake in 
-the course, the admiral’s ship, the Association, striking on some 
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rocks to the west of the Scilly islands, foundered, and all on board 
perished. The Eagle, the Romney, and the Firebrand met with 
the same fate, except that the captain and 24 of the crew of the last 
were saved. Shovel had raised himself by his abilities and courage 
from the station of a common sailor, 

The campaign in Flanders produced no remarkable action, and 
on the whole the events of the year were of a chequered kind for 
France. Her councils were no longer directed with the former 
vigour. Louis XIV. was sinking into dotage, and had surrendered 
himself to the government of Madame dé Maintenon. Yet the 
resources of France were still able to inspire alarm. Early in 1708 
a squadron of frigates and small ships of war was collected at Dun- 
kirk ; troops were marched thither from the surrounding garrisons ; 
and on the 6th of March the Pretender put to sea with 5000 men 
under his command for the purpose of invading Fngland. But his 
fleet was dispersed by admiral Byng, and returned one by one to 
Dunkirk. The only evil occasioned by this attempt was the alarm 
it created. ‘There was a run upon the Bank, loyal addresses were 
presented to the queen by both houses, the Commons suspended the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and the country was alive with military pre- 
parations. 

Ghent and Bruges, disgusted with the extortions of the allies, in 
which Marlborough and Cadogan are said to have been implicated, 
opened their gates to the French, who then directed their march 
towards Antwerp, and laid siege to OUDENARDE: but Marlborough 
coming up brought them te an engagement and gave them a signal 
defeat. In this battle the electoral prince of Hanover, afterwards 
George II., gave distincuished proofs of valour, and led his cavalry . 
repeatedly to the charge. The other more important operations of 
this campaign, regarded as one of Marlborough’s most skilful ones, 
were the capture of Lisle, one of the strongest fortresses in Flanders, 
after a three months’ siege, the compelling the elector of Bavaria to 
raise the siege of Brussels, and the recovery of Bruges and Ghent. 
The duke of Vendéme, who commanded the French army, was re- 
ceived so coldly by Louis, that he retired to one of his estates; being 
the fifth marshal of France who had been driven from the service 
by Marlborough’s successes. 

Sardinia was also reduced this year by the fleet under admiral 
Leake without striking a blow, the inhabitants having been induced 
by the monks to declare for Charles I1I. Leake then took Minorca. 

The misfortunes of Louis prompted him to sue for peace, and in 
1709 conferences were opened at the Hague. The marquis de Torcy, 
the French ambassador, was instructed to offer almost any terms, 
and he at last agreed that Philip should relinquish the whole of the 
_ Spanish succession, with the exception of Naples and Sicily. But 
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the allies would not leave him even these ; and as the terms which 
they demanded were as bad as any that could be dreaded from a-con- 
tinuance of hostilities, the pride of the French was roused, and they 
determincd to resist to the utmost. 

In June (1709) Marlborough assumed the sama of the allied 
army in Flanders, amounting to about 110,000 men. After taking 
Tournay, one of the strongest places in the Netherlands, the allies 
threatened Mons; and in order to protect it, marshal Villars en- 
irenched himself at MALPLAQUET, a league from the town. From 
this post he was driven by the allies, after a most sanguinary conflict 
in which the latter lost about 20,000 men, whilst the loss of the 
French did not exceed 8000. ‘The surrender of Mons, Oct. 20, finished 
the campaign in Flanders. 

Negociations for a peace were again opened in March 1710. 
France was willing to make further concessions, but the allies still 
rose in their demands, and, not satisfied that Louis should renounce 
Spain for his grandson, insisted that he should actually assist them to 
expel him. ‘These negociations did not interrupt the war, which was 
carricd on with great vigour in Flanders. The allies took Douay, 
Bethune, St. Venant, and Aire, but with the loss of 26,000 men. 
In Spain Philip V. was defeated by count Staremberg at Almenara, 
and still more decisively at Saragossa, General Stanhope, with 
5000 British troops, had a great share in this victory. But as two 
French armies were entering Spain, it was decied prudent to retire 
into Catalonia. Stanhope, who brought up the rear, was overtaken 
at the village of Brihuega by the duke of Vendéme; and though he 
defended himself with great spirit, yet, being surrounded on all sides, 
he was obliged to surrender at discretion. 

§ 7. Marlborough’s influence at court was now completely on the 
wane ; but his reputation stood too high to render safe his immediate 
dismissal. In order to explain this revolution, it will be necessary 
to trace a few years back the intrigues of party. 

During the period of the war Marlborough and lord Godolphin, 
the treasurer, directed the government. In 1704 they had moulded 
the ‘ministry more to their liking, by appointing Harley secretary of 
state in place of the earl of Nottingham, and making Henry St. John, 
a@ young man of great ability, secretary at war. At the same time 
the general and the treasurer were obliged to pay great deference to 
the whigs, who formed a strong party led by what was called the 
sunto, consisting of the lords Somers, Halifax, Wharton, Orford, and 
Sunderland. In Harley they had introduced an enemy who ulti- 
mately upset them. Harley began his scheme for this purpose by 
undermining the duchess of Marlborough’s influence with the queen. 
The duchess had placed a relative named Abigail Hill, the daughter 
of a bankrupt ‘Turkey merchanj, about the queen's person in the 
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capacity of a bedchamber woman. Abigail was also distantly 
related to Harley; and a plan was formed between them to alicnate 
the queen‘’s favour from the duchess, of whose domineering temper 
indeed she was already weary. By assiduity and attention Abigail 
succeeded in gaining Anne’s good-will, of which the queen gave a 
signal proof by being present at her marriage with Mr. Masha, an 
officer of the royal household. This event opened the eyes of the 
Marlboroughs to the altered state of the queen’s favour, and impressed 
them with the necessity of making a struggle to retain their power. 
An accident afforded an opportunity for an attack upon Harley. 
The correspondence of marshal Tallard, who was still a prisoner, 
passed through Harley’s office ; and as that minister did not under- 
stand French, it was read by Gregg, one of his clerks. Gregg, a needy 
Scotchman, took the opportunity to enclose in a letter of the marshal’s 
one of his own, in which he made an offer to the French minister to 
betray the secrets of the country for a valuable consideration. The 
letter was intercepted, and Gregg was tried, condemned, aad hanged 
at Tyburn. Attempts were made before his execution to procure his 
evidence against Harley; but he fully acquitted that minister, who 
was indeed entirely innocent. His reputation, however, suffered with 
the credulous and suspicious; Marlborough and Godolphin notified 
to the queen their determination not to act with him, and absented 
themselves from the council. After a short struggle Anne was 
obliged to give way ; Harley retired from office, and was followed by 
St. John, and sir Simon Harcourt, the attorney-general; and their 
places were supplied by Mr. Boyle, Mr. Robert Walpole, and sir 
James Montacue.. But this affair only served more to inflame 
the queen against the whigs. Harley retained his secret influence, 
and awaited the opportunity of a triumphant return to power, which 
was prepared by an event that happened in 1709, 

§ 8. Dr. Sacheverell, chaplain of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, a vain 
and bitter man of little merit, being appointed to preach before the lord 
mayor and aldermen at St. Paul’s, on the 5th Nov., inveighed with 
vreat violence and indecency against the dissenters and the moderate 
section of the church of England, insisted upon the doctrine of 
passive obedience, and reflected in severe terms upon the government, 
and especially upon Godolphin, to whom he gave the name of Vol- 
pone, a character in one of Ben Jonson’s comedies. The majority of 
the court of aldermen, being of the low church party, refused to thank 
Sacheverell for his scrmon; but the lord mayor, who was on the 
- opposite side, encouraged Sacheverell to print it, and present it to 
him in a dedication conceived in a very violent strain. The poli- 
tical passions of the nation were excited to the highest pitch, and 
40,000 copics of the sermon were sold in a few weeks. The more 
violent of the ministry, and especially Godolphin, who had been 
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personally attacked, were enraged against Sacheverell, and resolved 
to impeach him for certain doctrines promulgated in his sermon. 
Articles were accordingly exhibited against him, and he was brought 
to trial in Westminister Hall, Feb. 27, 1710. The populace of 
London was at that time tory and high church, and kept up a con- 
tinual tumult during the trial. The mob escorted Sacheverell every 
day from his lodgings in the Temple to Westminister with vociferous 
cheering, pulled down several meeting-houses, and insulted those 
members of parliament who took the most prominent part against 
their favourite. The Lords however decreed that Sacheverell should 
be suspended from preaching for a term of three years, and that his 
sermon should be burnt by the hands of the common hangman; and 
they also sentenced to the same fate the famous decree of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in 16838, on occasion of the Rye House plot, which 
inculcated the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance. 

The temper of the nation had been so plainly exhibited in this 
trial that the queen and the tory party no longer hesitated to attempt 
a change in the ministry ; but it was slowly and cautiously effected. 
Marlborough, who pretended to the disposal of all military promo- 
tions, was offended by an attempt to promote colonel Hill, brother 
of Mrs. Masham, without his approbation; and he retired into the 
country, threatening to resign the command of the army. By 
degrees changes began to be made in the ministry. In April (1710) 
the duke of Shrewsbury, who had taken part against the ministers in 
Sacheverell’s case, was made lord chamberlain. On the 14th of June 
the seals were taken from the earl of Sunderland, Marlborough’s son- 
in-law, and lord Dartmouth was made secretary of state in his place. 
On the 8th of Aug. Godolphin himself was ordered to break his 
staff as treasurer, and the treasury was put in commission with lord 
Powlett at the head ; Harley, however, who now became chancellor 
of the exchequer, possessed in reality the greatest share in the queen’s 
confidence. But a thorough change in the ministry was not effected 
till September, when lord Rochester superseded lord Somers as presi- 
dent of the council, St. John became a secretary of state instead of 
Mr. Boyle, Harcourt was made lord chancellor instead of lord 
Cowper, and the duke of Ormond obtained the lieutenancy of Ireland 
in place of the witty and profligate earl of Wharton. Other minor 
changes were effected, and the dukes of Somerset and Newcastle 
were the only whigs who retained office. Both Harley and St. John, 
who now became the leaders of the high church party, had been bred 
up among the dissenters. One of the reasons for appointing the - 
latter was, that he was the only person about the court who under- 
stood French, and might therefore be useful in the expected negocia- 
tions for a peace. 


A striking characteristic of the period is the double dealing of the 
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leading men of all parties. It can hardly be doubted that Harley 
was in favour of the Hanoverian succession, which he had zealously 
laboured to establish ; yet we find him at this time corresponding 
with marshal Berwick, and treating for the restoration of the Stuarts, 
on condition of Anne retaining the crown for life, and security 
being given for the religion and liberties of England. Marlborough, 
on the other hand, though in favour of the Stuarts and himself cor- 
responding with the court of St. Germains, does not scruple to 
address the clector of Hanover with assurances of his devotion, and 
to denounce Harley and his associates as entertaining a design to 
place the Pretender on the throne, St. John was the most decided 
and consistent Jacobite, and there were constant feuds between him 
and Harley, which were sometimes composed by, the intervention of 


Swift. 
§ 9. In the new parliament which met in Nov. 1710, the tory 


party predominated. Sacheverell had made a sort of progress into 
Wales, and was received by the mayors and corporations of various 
towns in great state. The people came to meet him with white 
favours and sprigs of gilded laurel in their hats, and the hedges 
where he passed were decked with flowers. These were plain symp- 
toms of the popular sentiments, and in the ensuing elections the 
whigs were defeated wherever the popular voice was allowed to pre- 
vail. The queen, in her opening speech, though she intimated a 
desire for peace, signified her resolution of prosecuting the war with 
‘the utmost vigour. The parliament responded with enthusiasm, and 
voted during the session the large sum of more than 14 millions. They 
instituted an inquiry into the conduct of the war in Spain; a vote of 
censure was passed upon the late ministry ; and an attempted vote 
of thanks to Marlborough failed in the House of Lords. Marlborough 
however still retained the command of the army; but he resigned 
all the places held by his duchess, absented himself from court, and 
in Feb. 1711 proceeded to Holland to conduct the campaign. 

About this time an event that might have proved fatal to Harley 
served only to further his promotion. A French adventurer, who 
assumed the title of the marquis de Guiscard, had insinuated himself 
into the favour of the preceding ministry by pretending that ne 
could raise an insurrection in France. A congenial profligacy had 
recommended this man to the friendship of St. John, who, on becom- 
ing a minister, procured him a pension of 500. a year. But Harley 
incurred the hatred of Guiscard by reducing it to 400I., and refusing 
to make it permanent. Shortly afterwards Guiscard was detected 
in a treasonable correspondence with France, and, on being brought 
before the council for examination, he stabbed Harley with a pocket 
knife, the blade of which fortunately broke by striking the breast- 
bone Unaware of this circumstance, Guiscard redoubled his blows, 
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til St. John and others stabbed him in several places with their 
swords; and being secured, he was carried to Newgate, where he 
soon after expired of his wounds. Harley's hurt was slight, but it - 
procured him much sympathy. ‘The Commons addressed the queen 
in terms the most flattering to that minister, and when he next 
appeared in his scat he was congratulated by the speaker in the 
name of the House on his fortunate escape. The queen gave him 
more substantial marks of favour by creating him earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer; and shortly after she bestowed upon him the white staff 
of lord high treasurer.* 

As the tories had a decided majority in the new parliament, lord 
Nottingham, a vehement high-churchman, easily persuaded it to 
pass a bill to prevent. occasional conformity, as it was called, which 
was the compliance of the dissenters with the provisions of the 
Test Act by receiving the sacrament according to the rites of the 
church of England in order merely to qualify themselves for holding 
office or entering into corporations (see p. 486). This bill was fol- 
lowed up by the Schism Act, which extended and confirmed one 
of the clauses in the Act of Uniformity, which compelled all teachers 
to make before the bishop a declaration of conformity to the esta- 
blished church, and to obtain from the bishop a licence for exercising 
that profession. t 

The new ministry were inclined to peace, as the most effectual 
means of breaking the power of Marlborough ; and the death of the 
emperor Joseph, which occurred this year, opened the prospect of its 
attainment. Charles III., the titular king of Spain, was elected his 
successor, and thus the views of England with regard to the war 
were entirely changed; since the union of Spain and the empire 
would have revived the days of Charles V., whilst the very object 
of the war was to prevent the accumulation of too much power in 
the hands of a single family. The yearly campaign in Flanders, the 
last conducted by Marlborough, though a skilful one, had proved 
almost wholly unimportant, as the French stood on the defensive ; 
nor did anything of consequence occur in other quarters. Before it 
had begun, communications were privately opened with the court of 
France ; and the States, though averse to a peace, were at length 
obliged to yield, and named Utrecht as the place of conference. On 
hearing of these negociations, the imperial ambassador became so 
violent that he was ordered to quit the kingdom. 

§ 10. A report laid before the House of Commons by the com- 


* His son, Edward Harley, the second earl of Oxrord, was the collector of the 
celebrated Harleian MSS. now in the British Museum. The title became 
extinct in 1853. « 

+ The Act against occasional conformity, and the Schism Act, were repealed 
in the reign of George I. (1719). Hallam, Constitutional History, iii, 333. 
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missioners of the public accounts on the 21st Dec. contained the 
deposition of sir Solomon Medina, a Dutch Jew, charging the duke of 
Marlborough, and Cardonnel his secretary, with various peculations 
in the contracts for bread and bread-waggons for the army in 
Flanders. The charge would probably never have been heard of 
except for the violent part which Marlborough took against the 
ministry on the subject of the peace. The elector of Hanover was 
for continuing the war, on the ground that the house of Bourbon 
should not be allowed to retain Spain ; and in November his envoy, 
the baron de Bothmar, had come to London in company with Marl- 
borough, and, in the name of the elector, presented a memorial against 
the peace. The queen and the House of Commons were indignant 
at this interference. The majority of the council were for apprehend- 
ing Bothmar and sending him out of the kingdom in custody ; but 
Oxford averted this violent step. Marlborough, however, was sup- 
ported by a majority of the Peers in his views against the peace, and 
an amendment on the address was carried. In order to overcome 
this opposition, Oxford persuaded the queen to create 12 new peers 
(31st Dec.). They were received by the House with much derision, 
and the earl of Wharton, in allusion to their number, inquired of 
them whether they voted individually or by their foreman? On 
the previous day the queen had also dismissed Marlborough from 
all his employments. 

The Commons proceeded to pass a vote of censure upon Marlbo- 
rough, for unwarrantable and illegal practices in contracts, and for 
taking 24 per cent. on the pay of the foreign troops in the English 
service; and the attorney-general was dirccted to prosecute him ; 
but this last step was never followed up. The percentage appears 
to have been a voluntary payment by the allied princes, and to have 
been expended in secret service: the profit on the contracts had, 
long before Marlborough’s time, been the usual perquisite of the 
commander-in-chief in the Netherlands. Towards the close of the 
year Marlborough retired from England in disgust, and took up his 
residence at Antwerp. Godolphin, his former colleague, died in the 
preceding September—a useful and honest minister, whose unob- 
trusive manners and constant assiduity caused William to say of him 
that he was never in the way nor out of the way. 

Cardonnel, Marlborough’s secretary, was expelled the House of 
Commons on a similar accusation to that against his master. 
Robert Walpole was also expelled and committed to the Tower on 2 
charge of taking a bribe of 1000 guineas on contracts for forage made 
by him when secretary at war. 

Although the conferences were opened at Utrecht.on the 18th of 
January, the allies as usual took the field in the spring. The 
British forces in Flanders were now commanded by the duke of 
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Ormond, who had received instructions to avoid a battle unless he 
perceived a prospect of very great advantage. Shortly afterwards 
he separated his troops from the army of the allies, and received 
from Louis the surrender of Dunkirk, which had been stipulated 
as the condition of a cessation of arms. After the withdrawal of the 
British contingents Eugene was defeated by marshal Villars at Denain, 
and several other reverses followed, so that the good fortune of the 
allies seemed to have deserted them with the loss of the English. 

§ 11. Meanwhile the negociations were proceeding at Utrecht, 
the plenipotentiaries for Great Britain being the earl of Strafford 
and the bishop of Bristol, to whom Prior, the poet, was subsequently 
added ; and a peace, known as the Peace or Urrecut, was at 
length signed on March 31st, 1713. The principal articles, ‘as 
between France and England, were, that Louis should abandon the 
Pretender, acknowledge the queen’s title and the protestant suc- 
cession ; should raze the fortifications of Dunkirk; and should cede 
Newfoundland, Hudson’s Bay, and St. Christopher’s. With regard 
to the general objects of the alliance, it was agreed that the kingdom 
of Naples, the duchy of Milan, and the Spanish Netherlands, should 
be assigned to the emperor; that the duke of Savoy should possess 
Sicily with the title of king; that Sardinia should be assigned to 
the elector of Bavaria, with the same title; that the States of 
Holland should receive Namur, Charleroy, Luxembourg, Ypres, and 
Nieuport, in addition to their other possessions in Flanders, but 
should restore Lisle and its dependencies ; and that the king of 
Prussia should exchange Orange, and the possessions belonging to 
that family in Franche Compté, for Upper Gueldres. Great Britain 
was left in possession of Gibraltar and Minorca. At the same time 
a treaty of commerce between France and England was also signed. 
Peace was not concluded between the emperor and France till the 
following year, by the treaty of Rastadt. 

As the treaty of Utrecht was only effected after a violent struggle 
between the whigs and tories, its merits have generally been viewed 
through the medium of party prejudice. It can hardly be doubtea 
that, from the exhausted condition of France, more advantageous 
terms might have been exacted; they had in fact been previously 
offered ; and the great object for which the war had been under- 
taken, the exclusion of the Bourbons from the throne of Spain, was 
frustrated. Louis indeed undertook that Philip should renounce | 
the throne of France, but at the same time acknowledged that such 
an act was legally invalid: whilst the recent death of the dauphin, 
of his son, and eldest grandsoh,. left only a sickly infant between 
Philip and the crown of France. The manner in which the peace 
was concluded was perhaps more objectionable than the peace itself. 
England appeared selfishly to negociate a clandestine treaty, and to 
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abandon her allies in the midst of a campaign, leaving their towns 
and armies exposed to the fury of the enemy. A still worse feature 
perhaps was the abandonment of the Catalans, who still contended 
heroically for their freedom. Philip, indeed, promised them an 
amnesty, but it was not observed. On the other hand, it may be 
remarked that it would have been almost as impolitic to continue 
the war in order to set Charles upon the throne of Spain, after he 
had become emperor, as to leave it in possession of Philip; that 
the Spaniards were contented with the latter for their king, and that 
England had no right to coutrol their inclinations ; that the burthen 
of the war, which had cost England nearly 69 millions, was chiefly 
borne by her, though she had not so direct an interest in it as the 
other powers; and that on the whole the conditions exacted from 
France were not disadvantageous. Jn general the peace was popular 
in England, and, when proclaimed on the 5th of May, was received 
with the acclamations of the populace. 

§ 12. It became evident in the winter of this year that the 
queen’s health was fast declining, and the near prospect of her dis- 
solution animated the struggle between the Jacobites and the 
adherents of the house of Hanover. The whigs urged the elector to 
a step which gave great offence to the queen. Schutz, the Hano- 
verian envoy, demanded for the electoral prince a writ to take his 
seat in the House oi Lords, he having been lately created duke of 
Cambridge. The queen was so enraged that she forbade Scliutz to 
appear again at court, declared that she would suffer the last 
extremities rather than permit any prince of the electoral family to 
reside in England during her life, and wrote to the elector, to the 
princess Sophia, and to the electoral prince, expressing her surprise 
at the step they had taken, and almost openly threatening that it 
might endanger their succession. Not long afterwards (May 28th) the 
princess Sophia died suddenly in the garden at Herrenhausen, aged 83. 

§ 13. Oxford and St. John, now viscount Bolingbroke, who had 
long been irreconcileable enemies, came this year to an open rupture. 
Each accused the other of being a Jacobite, and both were believed. 
Bolingbroke, in conjunction with Marlborough, laid a plot for the 
treasnrer’s ruin. Bolingbroke persuaded the queen that Oxford had 
privately forwarded the demand of a writ for the electoral prince, 
and on the 27th of July he was deprived of the treasurer’s staff, but 
permitted to retain his other offices. Thus ended his course as a 
public man. He has no title to be called a great minister; his 
policy was narrow, and he owed his rise to private intrigue. He 
had neither great natural ability, nor much acquired learning. In 
temper he was reserved and distrustful; in policy tenacious rather 
than resolute; in manner awkward and undignified. 

Bolingbroke had triumphed over his rival, and seemed on the 
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point of succeeding to his power. Te was generally regarded as the 
future prime minister; Marlborough hastened from the continent 
to partake his triumph, when all his hopes were disappointed in a 
moment, The agitation of this political crisis had a fatal effect on 
the queen’s declining health. A discharge from her leg suddenly 
stopped, and the gouty matter, making its way to the brain, threw 
her into a lethargy. While she lay in this state, the duke of 
Shrewsbury,* who was both lord chamberlain and lord-lieutenant o 
Ireland, concerted with the dukes of Argyle and Somerset a plar 
for defeating the schemes of Bolingbroke and his Jacobite confede- 
rates in the ministry. Argyie and Somerset, without being sum- 
moned, suddenly appeared in the council (July 30th), to offer, they 
said, their advice at this juncture, Shrewsbury thanked them; and 
after ascertaining from the physicians the dangerous state of the 
queen, they proposed that the duke of Shrewsbury should be 
recommended to her without delay as treasurer. The proposition 
was immediately submitted to the queen, who had recovered some 
degree of consciousness ; and she not only gave him the treasurer’s 
staff, but also continued him in the offices of chamberlain and lord- 
lieutenant. 

On Sunday, August Ist, Anne expired at Kensington, in the 50th 
year of her age and 13th of her reign. She was of middle stature, 
her hair and complexion dark, her features strongly marked, the 
expression of her countenance rather dignified than agreeable. She 
was not deficient in accomplishments, understood music and paint- 
ing, and had some taste for literature. She was jealous of her 
authority, and sometimes sullen when offended; and the good 
nature and generosity which procured her the name of the good 
queen Aune, seem to have sprung as much from the indolence of 
her temper, and the weakness of her understanding, as from any 
active principle of benevolence. Her consort, prince George of 
Denmark, had died in 1708. 


_— 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 





A.D. A.D. 
1702, Accession and coronation of queen | 1709. Battle of Malplaquet. 
Anne. . 1710. Trial of Sacheverell. 
» War of the Spanish Succession. 1711. Harley (earl of Oxford) made lord 
1704. Battle of Blenheim. Gibraltar treasurer. Marlborough de- 
taken. prived of all his offices. 
1706. Battle of Ramillies. 11713. Treaty of Utrecht. 


1707. Union with Scotland. | 1714. Death of cucen Anne. 
1708. Battle of Oudenarde. 


* He was the son of the 11th earl of Shrewsbury, and was created a duke by 
William III. in 1694. The dukedom became extinct upon his death in 1718, 
but his cousin succeeded to the earldom 
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abandon her allies in the midst of a campaign, leaving their towns 
and armies exposed to the fury of the enemy. A still worse feature 
perhaps was the abandonment of the Catalans, who still contended 
heroically for their freedom. Philip, indeed, promised them an 
amnesty, but it was not observed. On the other hand, it may be 
remarked that it would have been almost as impolitic to continue 
the war in order to set Charles upon the throne of Spain, after he 
had become emperor, as to leave it in possession of Philip; that 
the Spaniards were contented with the latter for their king, and that 
England had no right to control their inclinations ; that the burthen 
of the war, which had cost England nearly 69 millions, was chiefly 
borne by her, though she had not so direct an interest in it as the 
other powers; and that on the whole the conditions exacted from 
France were not disadvantageous. In general the peace was popular 
in England, and, when proclaimed on the 5th of May, was received 
with the acclamations of the populace. 

§ 12. It became evident in the winter of this year that the 
quecn’s health was fast declining, and the near prospect of her dis- 
solution animated the struggle between the Jacobites and the 
adherents of the house of Hanover. ‘The whigs urged the elector to 
a step which gave great offence to the queen. Schutz, the Hano- 
verian envoy, demanded for the electoral prince a writ to take his 
seat in the House oi Lords, he having been lately created duke of 
Cambridge. The queen was so enraged that she forbade Schutz to 
appear again at court, declared that she would suffer the last 
extremities rather than permit any prince of the electoral family to 
reside in England during her life, and wrote to the elector, to the 
princess Sophia, and to the electoral prince, expressing her surprise 
at the step they had taken, and almost openly threatening that it 
might endanger their succession. Not long afterwards (May 28th) the 
princess Sophia died suddenly in the garden at Herrenhatsen, aged 83. 

§ 13. Oxford and St. John, now viscount Bolingbroke, who had 
long been irreconcileable enemies, came this year to an open rupture. 
Each accused the other of being a Jacobite, and both were believed. 
Bolingbroke, in conjunction with Marlborough, laid a plot for the 
treasurer's ruin. Bolingbroke persuaded the queen that Oxford had 
privately forwarded the demand of a writ for the electoral prince, 
and on the 27th of July he was deprived of the treasurer’s staff, but 
permitted to retain his other offices. Thus ended his course as a 
public man. He has no title to be called a great minister; his 
policy was narrow, and he owed his rise to private intrigue. He 
had neither great natural ability, nor much acquired learning. In 
temper he was reserved and distrustful; in policy tenacious rather 
than resolute; in manner awkward and undignified. 

Bolingbroke had triumphed over his rival, and seemed on the 
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point of succeeding to his power. Ele was generally regarded as the 
future prime minister; Marlborough hastened from the continent 
to partake his triumph, when all his hopes were disappointed in a 
moment, The agitation of thie political crisis had a fatal effect on 
the queen’s declining health. A discharge from her leg suddenly 
stopped, and the gouty matter, making its way to the brain, threw 
her into a lethargy. While she lay in this state, the duke of 
Shrewsbury,* who was both lord chamberlain and lord-lieutenant o 
Ireland, concerted with the dukes of Argyle and Somerset a plar 
for defeating the schemes of Bolingbroke and his Jacobite confede- 
rates in the ministry. Argyie and Somerset, without being sum- 
moned, suddenly appeared im the council (July 30th), to offer, they 
said, their advice at this juncture. Shrewsbury thanked them; and 
after ascertaining from the physicians the dangerous state of the 
queen, they proposed that the duke of Shrewsbury should be 
recommended to her without delay as treasurer. The proposition 
was immediately submitted to the queen, who had recovered some 
degree of consciousness ; and she not only gave him the treasurer’s 
staff, but also continued him in the offices of chamberlain and lord- 
lieutenant. 

On Sunday, August Ist, Anne expired at Kensington, in the 50th 
year of her age and 13th of her reign. She was of middle stature, 
her hair and complexion dark, her features strongly marked, the 
expression of her countenance rather dignified than agreeable. She 
was not deficient in accomplishments, understood music and paint- 
ing, and had some taste for literature. She was jealous of her 
authority, and sometimes sullen when offended; and the good 
nature and generosity which procured her the name of the good 
queen Anne, seem to have sprung as much from the indolence of 
her temper, and the weakness of her understanding, as from any 
active principle of benevolence. Her consort, prince George of 
Denmark, had died in 1708. 


~~ 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


A.D. A.D. 


1702. Accession and coronation of queen | 1709. Battle of Malplaquet. 
Anne. 1710. Trial of Sacheverell. 
»» War of the Spanish Succession. 1711. Harley (earl of Oxford) made lord 
1704. Battle of Blenheim. Gibraltar treasurer. Marlborough de- 
taken. prived of all his offices. 
1706. Battle of Ramillies. 11713. Treaty of Utrecht. 
1707. Union with Scotland. 1714. Death of cucen Anne. 


1708. Battle of Oudenarde. 


* He was the son of the 11th earl of Shrewsbury, and was created a duke by 
William ITT. in 1694. The dukedom became extinct upon his death in 1718, 
but his cousin succeeded to the earldom 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK—GEORGE I. A.D. 1714-1727. 


§ 1. Accession of George I. Character. New ministry. § 2. Impeachment 
of Bolingbroke, Oxford, and Ormond. § 3. Mak’s rebellion. § 4. The 
Pretender lands in Scotland. Rebellion quashed. Executions. Repeal of 
Triennial Act. § 5. Unpopularity of the king. His favourites and mis- 
tresses. Treaty with France and Holland. § 6...Hanoverian politics. 
Sweden favours the Pretender. Change of ministry. § 7. Designs of 
Alberoni. Quadruple alliance. Defeat of the Spanish fleet at Cape Pas- 
saro. § 8. Projected Spanish invasion. Vigo taken. Walpole and Towns- 
hend join the ministry. § 9. The South-Sea bubble. § 10. The South- 
Sea directors punished. Death of Marlborough. Atterbury’s plot. § 11. 
Disturbances in Ireland on account of Wood’s halfpence. Malt-tax in Scot- 
land. Order of the Bath. § 12. Confederacy between the emperor and 
Spain. Alliance with France and Prussia, Death of the king 


§ 1. Groraz I. succeeded queen Anne as quietly as if he had been 
the undisputed heir to the throne. No sooner had the queen expired 
than Kreyenberg, the Hanoverian resident, produced an instrument in 
the handwriting of the elector, nominating 18 peers, who, according to 
the Regency Bill, were to act as lords justices till his arrival. The 
peers selected were mostly whigs, including the dukes of Shrews- 
bury, Somerset, and Argyle, lords Cowper, Halifax, and Townshend ; 
but it created some surprise that neither Marlborough nor Somers 
was among the number. Marlborough had landed at Dover on the 
very day of the queen’s death. He was indignant to find himself 
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excluded ; but he was in some degree consoled by the reception he 
met with from the citizens of London, where he made a sort of 
public entry. Then, having taken the oaths in the House of Lords, 
he retired into the country. 

The new king was proclaimed, both in Dublin and Edinburgh, 
without opposition or tumult. On the 5th of August the lords 
justices delivered a speech to the parliament, recommending them to 
provide for the dignity and honour of the crown; and loyal and 
dutiful addresses were unanimously voted by both Houses. George 
was immediately acknowledged by Louis XIV. and the other 
European powers. A British squadron had been despatched to 
wait for him in Holland. He did not set out from Hanover till 
August 31, and landed at Greenwich on September 18, bringing 
with him his eldest son. 

The monarch who now ascended the throne of England was 54 
years of age, heavy in look, awkward and undignified in manner 
and address, without the slightest tincture of literature or science, 
but possessing that taste for music which characterises his country. 
He disliked pomp, and was even averse to popular applause; and 
the society which he preferred was that of buffoons and persons of 
low intellect. His total ignorance both of the English manners and 
language added to his other disadvantages in the new scene in 
which he was to appear. Yet his own subjects parted with him 
with regret, for he possessed some good qualities. He was honour- 
able, benevolent, and sincere; economical even to niggardliness ; 
regular in the distribution of his time; possessing both personal 
courage and military knowledge, yet a lover of peace. 

Before the king landed he sent directions to remove Bolingbroke 
from the office of secretary of state, and to appoint lord Townshend 
in his place, who must now be considered as prime minister. The 
duke of Shrewsbury resigned his offices of treasurer and lord-lieu- 
tenant. In the latter he was succeeded by Sunderland ; the treasury 
was put in commission, with lord Halifax at the head, and the office 
of lord treasurer was never afterwards revived. General Stanhope 
was made second secretary of state; lord Cowper, chancellor; the 
earl of Wharton, privy seal; the earl of Nottingham, president of 
the council; Mr. Pulteney, secretary-at-war; the duke of Argyle, 
commander-in-chief for Scotland. Marlborough and the leading 
whigs were graciously received by the king, but it was with diffi- 
culty that Oxford was permitted to kiss his hand. Marlborough was 
reinstated in his old offices of captain-general and master of the ord- 
nance ; and his three sons-in-law received appointments. His merits 
were too great to be overlooked, but the court must have been well 
aware of his predilection for the Stuarts, and he soon found that he 
was not trusted. Indeed it appears that even now, when holding 
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a high post under the house of Brunswick, he sent a loan to the Pre- 
tender which probably assisted the rebellion of 1715. The chevalier 
de St. George, as the Pretender was frequently called, was still re- 
siding in Lorraine; and having repaired to the baths of Plombiéres, 
he published there, August 29, a manifesto asserting his right to the 
English crown. 

§ 2. The parliament, which met in March, 1715, was opened by 
the king in person; but as he was unable to pronounce English, his 
speech was read by the chancellor. It soon appeared that the 
ministers were determined to impeach their predecessors. Boling- 
broke took alarm and fled to the continent, where he entered the 
service of the Pretender as secretary of state; Oxford, of a more 
phlegmatic temperament, calmly awaited the storm; the duke of 
Ormond, another of the compromised, the idol of the mob, behaved 
with bravado, and in his style of living vied with the court itself. 
A secret committee was appointed by the Commons to inquire into 
the late negociations ; and when the report, drawn up by Walpole, 
had been read, the three noblemen just mentioned were impeached of 
high treason. Various articles were alleged against them; but the 
charge most relied on was the procuring Tournay for the king of 
France, which it was endeavoured to bring under the statute of 
Kdward JIT. as an adhering to the queen’s enemies. Lord Strafford, 
one of the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, was also accused of high 
crimes and misdemeanours, but no notice was taken of his two col- 
leacues. Ormond now fled to France. Before he went he visited 
Oxford in the Tower, and counselled him to attempt his escape. The 
ex-treasurer refused, and Ormond took leave of him with the words, 
‘¢ Farewell, Oxford without a head!” ‘To which the latter replied, 
‘“* Farewell, duke without a duchy!” In fact, Ormond never re- 
turned, and died abroad in 1745 at the age of 80. Bills of attainder 
against him and Bolingbroke were passed without opposition. These 
impeachments were merely the results of party animosity, and evi- 
dently could not be maintained. ‘The peace had been approved by 
two parliaments ; yet Oxford was detained two years in the Tower, 
till Townshend and Walpole, his greatest enemies, had both quittec 
office, when he was dismissed by a sort of collusion of the two 
Houses. 

§ 3. The death of Louis XTV. (Sept. 1) was a severe blow to the 
Pretender, who was meditating an invasion. The duke of Orleans, 
who now became regent in the minority of Louis XV., had different 
views from Louis. He could not inde: d altogether reject the claims 
of a kinsman ; but he was unwilling to compromise the peace with 
England, and would only promise secret assistance. Meanwhile the 
earl of Mar began prematurely and unadvisedly an insurrection in 
Scotland. He despatched letters to the principal gentry, inviting 
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them to meet him at a great hunt in Aberdeenshire on August 27. 
When they were assembled he inveighed against the union, using 
other topics calculated to inflame his audience ; and on the 6th Sep- 
tember, though he had no more than 60 followers, he raised the 
standard of the Pretender. His force had swelled to about 5000 
men when he entered Perth, September 28. 

This insurrection created great alarm. The Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended, and several noted Jacobites were arrested in London, 
Edinburgh, and other places. As the number of regular troops in 
England was but small, the Dutch contingent of 6000 men was 
sent for, as stipulated by an article of the guarantee of succession. 
Argyle, who had been despatched to support the king’s cause in 
Scotland, had at his disposal only about 1000 foot and 500 horse ; 
yet Mar, wko had no military talent, remained inactive. Serious 
symptoms of disaffection appeared in the northern counties, where 
Mr, Forster and the earl of Derwentwater, hearing that orders had — 
been issued to arrest them, rose in arms and proclaimed the Pre- 
tender at Warkworth, Lord Kenmure did the same at Moffat; and 
being soon after joined by the earls of Nithisdale, Wintoun, and 
Carnwath, crossed the border and joined Forster. The united force, 
amounting to 500 or 600 horsemen, proceeded, by Mar’s direc- 
tions, to Kelso, where they were joined (Oct. 22) by brigadier 
M‘Intosh with 1400 foot. Edinburgh, which lay between the forces 
of M‘Intosh and Mar, might easily have been taken ; but no plan of 
a campaign had been formed, and, after a senseless march along the 
Cheviots, M‘Intosh determined to proceed into Lancashire. Many 
of his men deserted, but he nevertheless entered Lancaster without 
resistance, and proceeded to Preston, where Stanhope’s regiment of 
dragoons and a militia regiment retired on his approach. Here he 
received an accession of 1200 men, but badly armed and disciplined ; 
and when general Carpenter arrived (Nov. 13) with 900 cavalry, 
Forster surrendered almost without a blow. Among the prisoners 
made on this occasion were lords Derwentwater, Nithisdale, Wintoun, 
Kenmure, with many members of old northern families, 

On the very day of this disastrous affair a battle had been fought 
between Mar and Argyle at Sherriffmuir, near Stirling. The latter 
was now at the head of between 3000 and 4000 regular troops, while 
Mar’s force kad increased to 10,000 men, but badly armed and disci- 
plined. The battle was singular, the right wing of each army having 
defeated their opponents; but Argyle remained in possession of the 
field, whilst Mar retired to Perth, and the weather prevented any 
further operations. 

§ 4. The rebellion having been thus unadvisedly begun, the Pre- 
tender and the duke of Ormond felt themselves called upon to act, 
whatever might be the event. Ormond landed in Devonshire with 
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about 40 officers and men; but finding nobody willing to join him, 
returned to St. Malo. ‘The Pretender sailed from Dunkirk about the 
middle of December, in a small vessel of 8 guns, and landed at 
‘Peterhead on the 22nd, accompanied only by 6 gentlemen disguised 
as French naval officers. Mar immediately proceeded to pay his 
respects to him, and was created a duke. On January 6, 1716, 
the Pretender made his public entry into Dundee on horseback, 
followed by a troop of nearly 300 gentlemen. Thence he pio- 
ceeded to Scone, performed several acts of state, and appointed the 
23rd of January for his coronation. But James was not the man for 
this conjuncture. In person he was tall and thin, sparing of speech, 
calm and composed in his behaviour. Instead of encouraging his 
followers, he talked to them of his misfortunes. One of them says, 
‘“‘ We saw nothing in him that looked like spirit. He never appeared 
with cheerfulness and vigour to animate us. Our men began to 
despise him; some asked if he could speak.” 

On the advance of Argyle, Perth was pronounced untenable by a 
council of the insurgent generals ; and on the 30th of January, a day 
of evil omen for the Stuarts, orders were issued to retreat northwards. 
Argyle entered Perth about 12 hours after the rebels had quitted it. 
The latter proceeded to Dundee, and thence to Montrose, where 
James stole away on the evening of February 4; and, accompanied 
by Mar, embarked on board a small French vessel lying in the roads, 
while the rebel army gradually dispersed. Such was the ignaminious 
end of this ill-concerted expedition. James landed at Gravelines 
after a passage of 7 days, and proceeded to St. Germains, On the 
24th of February lords Derwentwater and Kenmure were: executed 
on Tower-hill, Lord Nithisdale, who had also been senter.ced (o — 
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death, escaped the night before through the heroic devotion of his 
wife, who changed clothes with him. Of inferior criminals about 26 
were executed. re 

The repeal of the Triennial Act of 1694, and the enactment of the 
SEPTENNIAL AcT, was one of the immediate effects of this rebellion. 
In the present state of the nation it would have been hazardous to 
dissolve the parliament, as a Jacobite majority might have been re- 
turned. The bill of repeal was originated in the Lords by the duke 
of Devonshire, and does not appear to have excited any disconten 
among the public. 

§ 5. In the summer the king proceeded to Hanover, for which 
purpose the restraining clause in the Act of Settlement was repealed. 
He was so jealous of his son that he would not give him the full 
authority of regent, but would only name him guardian of the 
realm and lieutenant, an office unknown since the time of the Black 
Prince; and several restrictions were placed upon his authority. 
The king’s foreign favourites, Bothmar, Bernsdorf, Robethon, were 
suspected of taking bribes for their good offices with him; and his 
foreign mistresses had also incurred a great share of odium. The 
principal one, the baroness Schulenburg, was made duchess of Munster 
in Ireland, and duchess of Kendal in England. The baroness Kil- 
manseck, another mistress, somewhat younger and handsomer, was 
made countess of Darlington. Both were of unbounded rapacity, 
but neither had the smallest share of ability. During his absence 
in Hanover the king dismissed lord Townshend from his post of 
secretary of state, and general Stanhope was-appointed in his place. 
Townshend’s dismissal was very unpopular. His offence was having 
encouraged the prince of Wales in opposition to his father’s authority. - 

| 2c3 | 
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However, the lord- lieutenancy of Ireland was offered to Townshend, 
which he was at length induced to accept. 

The late rebellion made it very desirable to deprive the Pretender 
of all support from France. ‘The regent Orleans was not averse to 
an English alliance. In case of the death of Louis XV. he was 
next heir to the throne of France, Philip V. of Spain having re- 
nounced his pretensions; but as it was well known that Philip did 
not mean to abide by that renunciation, the alliance of England 
might be useful to the duke. Stanhope, who had accompanied tle 
king abroad, entered into negociations with the abbé (afterwards 
cardinal) Dubois, first at the Hague and then at Hanover. They 
were subsequently prosecuted by lord Cadogan ; and on the 28th of 
November a treaty was signed between the two countries. Earlier 
in the year defensive alliances lad been concluded with the emperor 
and the Dutch. The latter subsequently-acceded to the terms of 
the English and French alliance (Jan. 4, 1717), when the, instru- 
ment of the previous convention between France and England was 
destroyed, in order that the new arrangement might appear as a 
triple alliance. In consequence of this treaty the Pretender was 
obliged to quit France, and resided sometimes at Rome, sometimes 
‘at Urbino. He soon after contracted a marriage with the princess 
Clementina, granddaughter of John Sobieski, the late king of Poland ; 
but at the instance of the British cabinet she was arrested at Inns- 
briick, on her way to Italy, by the cmperor’s orders, and detained 
till 1719, when her liberation was effected and the marriage con- 
summated. 

§ 6. One of the worst evils of the Hanoverian succession was that 
it dragged England into the vortex of continental politics, and made 
her subservient to the king’s views in favour of his electorate. The 
bishoprics of Bremen and Verden, formerly belonging to Hanover, 
nad been secularised at the peace of Westphalia, and ceded to 
Sweden ;, but they had been conquered by Frederick IV. of Den- 
mark after the defeat of Charles XII. at Pultawa. The return of 
that monarch, however, made the king of Denmark tremble for his 
conquests; and in 1715 he ceded them to George, as elector or 
Hanover, on condition of his joining the coalition against Sweden, 
and paying 150,000/. In order to carry out these arrangements, a 
British squadron, under sir John Norris, was despatched to the 
Baltic in the autumn of 1716. But this was not the whole evil. 
Baron Gortz, Charles XIJ.’s minister, concocted in retaliation a 
Jacobite conspiracy for the invasion of Scotland, with 12,000 
Swedish soldiers. Count Gyllenborg, the Swedigh ambassador, in 
spite of his privileges as ambassador, was arrested in London, when 
full’ proofs of his complicity were discovered ;- but Charles XII. 
would neither avow nor disavow these practices. Walpole was sus- 
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pected of being concerned in them; and Townshend’s adherents 
having voted against the grant of supplies on account of the Swedish 
affair, that nobleman was dismissed from the lord-lieutenancy of 
Ireland. On the following morning Walpole resigned, and was fol- 
lowed by other ministers. General Stanhope now became first lord 
of the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer, and was shortly 
afterwards raised to the peerage with the title of viscount Stanhope 
(1717).* Sunderland and Addison, the celebrated writer, were made 
secretaries of state, and Craggs secretary-at-war. | 

§ 7. Spain was at this time governed by cardinal Alberoni, the 
son of a working gardener, who solely by his great abilities had 
raised himself to that height of power and grandeur. Both he and 
Philip found much cause of discontent in the state of Europe. 
Philip’s title had never been acknowledged by the emperor; whilst 
the latter’s alliance with England, and -the triple alliance between 
France, England, and Holland, seemed to isolate Spain in Europe. 
The seizure of one of his ministers by the Austrians increased the 
exasperation of Philip. He resolved upon war, seized Sardinia, and 
seemed to threaten Sicily. At the same time Alberoni was in- 
triguing with Charles XII. of Sweden, and with the czar, in favour 
of the Stuarts, was in correspondence with the Pretender at Rome, 
and was employing agents to foment dissensions in England. This 
state of things required vigorous counsels. In the summer Stanhope 
proceeded to Paris, and succeeded in concluding a new treaty with 
France and the emperor, which, after the accession of the Dutch, was 
styled the Quadruple Alliance. Its avowed object was the preserva~ 
tion of the peace of Europe. Stanhope then proceeded to Madrid, 
but did not succeed in overcoming the stubborn hostility of Albe- 
roni. Meanwhile the Spanish troops had landed in Sicily (July 1), 
and taken Palermo and Messina, though the citadel of the latter place 
held out. Admiral Bynog,} with 20 ships of the line, now made his 
appearance on the coast of Sicily; and on August 11 an action, said 
to have been begun by the Spaniards, took place off Cape Passaro, 
ending in their total defeat, and the destruction of a great number 
of their ships. Alberoni recalled his minister from London, and 
seized all British goods and vessels in Spanish ports; but no de- 
claration of war was made till towards the end of the year, and then 
by the French and British cabinets. 

§ 8. In March, 1719, the Pretender repaired to Spain at the in- 
vitation of Alberoni, and wag received at Madrid with royal honours; 
but towards the end of the year Alberoni was dismissed, and Philip 


* He was created earl Stanhope in the following year (1718), and was the 
aucestor of the present earl. 

+ He was created viscount Torrington in 1721, and was the ancestor of the 
present viscount. 
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announced his accession to the Quadruple Alliance in J. anuary, 1720, 
renewing his renunciation of the French crown, and engaging to 
evacuate Sicily and Sardinia within six months. After the death of 
Charles XII. the new queen of Sweden yielded Bremen and Verden 
to George I, 

The Stanhope administration had been eminently successfu. 
Peace had been secured abroad, and the danger of domestic con- 
spiracy and rebellion lessened by the banishment of the Pretender 
from France. Early in 1720 the ministry was strengthened by the 
accession of Townshend and Walpole, who were induced to accept 
subordinate places—the former as president of the council, the latter 
as paymaster of the forces. Walpole had lately displayed distin- 
guished ability in opposing and procuring the rejection of the peerage 
bill, intended to limit the royal prerogative in the creation of peers, 
by providing that their present number should not be increased be- 
yond six, except in favour of the blood-royal. Walpole succeeded in 
healing the breach between the king and the prince of Wales, which 
had proceeded to such an extent that during the king’s visit to 
Hanover, in the preceding year, the prince had not even been men- 
tioned in the regency, the government being vested in lords justices. 
Walpole now induced the prince to write a submissive letter to his 
father, and a reconciliation was effected. 

§ 9. In 1711 Harley had established the South Sea Company as 
a means of relieving the public burthens. The debt was thrown 
into a stock to pay 6 per cent. interest at the end of 5 years, and the 
proprietors were to have the monopoly of a trade to the coast of Peru. 
Little, however, was obtained from Spain, except the Asiento treaty, 
or contract for supplying negroes, the privilege of annually sending 
one ship of less than 500 tons to ‘the South Sea, and of establishing 
some factories ; and even these trifling privileges were interrupted by 
the Spanish war. Nevertheless the company flourished from other 
sources, and was regarded as a sort of rival of the Bank of England. 
The government being desirous, towards the end of 1719, of getting 
rid of the unredeemable annuities granted during the last two reigns, 
and amounting to 800,000/. per annum, these two corporations com- 
peted for the purchase, and at last the South Sea Company offered 
the enormous sum of 74 millions. They had the right of paying off 
the annuitants, who accepted South Sea stock in lieu of their govern- 
ment stuck; and two-thirds of them consented to the offer of 84 
years’ purchase. The example of Law’s Mississippi scheme in Paris 
had created quite a rage of speculation. Large subscriptions, opened 
by the South Sea Company, rapidly filled; its trade was regarded 
as a certain road to wealth, and in August the stock rose to. 1000! 

A third and fourth subscriptions, larger. than the former, were now 
nat the directors engaging that after Christmas their dividend 
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should not be less than 50 per cent. At the same ‘time a variety.of 
other bubbles were started, and the whole nation seemed to be seized 
with a sort of madness, Men of all ranks, ages, and professions, nay 
women also, flocked to Change Alley; and the very streets were 
lined with desks and clerks, and converted into counting-houses. 
Among these bubbles were a fishery of wrecks on the Irish coast, a 
scheme to make salt water fresh, to make oil‘ from sunflowers, to 
extract silver from lead, to make iron from pit-coal, and many others 
of a like description. One ingenious projector published ‘ an 
undertaking which shall in due time be revealed,” in shares of 1000., 
with a deposit of two guineas, and in the evening decamped with 
the amount of 1000 subscriptions! The South Sea Company itself, 
by proceeding against some of these bubble companies, gave the first 
alarm. The delusion was exposed ; but the public mind, being once 
aroused, turned its attention to the company’s own affairs; holders 
of their stock became desirous to realise, and by the end of September 
it had fallen from 1000 to 800. The news of the crash produced in 
Paris by the failure of Law’s scheme completed the panic. Thou- 
sands of families were at once reduced to beggary; and on every 
side might be heard execrations, not only against the company, but 
also against the ministry, and even the royal family. The matter 
was taken up in both Houses, and may be said to have produced the 
death of Stanhope. The young duke of Wharton* having attacked 
hin. with great virulence, Stanhope replied with such heat as to 
occasion an apoplexy, of which he expired the following day (Feb. 
5, 1721). 

§ 10. Lord Townshend now became secretary of state, and Aislabie 
resigned the chancellorship of the exchequer to Walpole. A com- 
mittee of the Commons, appointed to inquire into the affairs of the 
South Sea Company, brought to light a scene of infamous corruption. 
In order to procure the passing of their bill, the directors had distri- 
buted large bribes to the duchess of Kendal, Madaine de Platen 
(sister of the countess of Darlington), and to several of the ministers, 
as secretary Craggs, Mr. Aislabie, and others. The estates of the 
directors were confiscated, and applied to the benefit of the sufferers 
by the speculation. | 

The death of Stanhope, Craggs, and Sunderland, at this period, 
and the expulsion of Aislabie, placed the chief power of the admi- 
nistration in the hands of Walpole, who continued to wield it for a 
period of 20 years. The duke of Marlborough, who had long laboured 
under a paralytic attack, expired on June 16, 1722. He was one 


™ His father, the earl of Wharton, a distinguished whig, mentioned in the 
reign of queen Anne, was created a marquess in 1715, and died in the same 


year. His son was created a duke in 1718 and died in 1731, when the title 
became extinct. : 
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Me the greatest generals England ever produced; but though he 
/ possessed a solid ‘understanding, a certain degree of natural elocution, 
‘and a pleasing address, he was so illiterate that he could not write 
or even spell his native language correctly. Avarice was the great 
- blemish of his character, which frequently betrayed him into meanness. 

This year a Jacobite plot was.discovered, in which Atterbury, 
bishop of Rochester, and three or four peers, were concerned. It was 
to be assisted by an invasion from Spain. On September 22 the Pre- 
tender published at Lucca a strange manifesto, to the effect that, if 
George would restore him to the throne, he in return would make 
George king of Hanover! It was circulated in England, and ordered 
by both Houses to be burnt by the hangman. A bill of pains and 
penalties was brought into the Lords against Atterbury, who was 
found guilty and sentenced to banishment. At Calais he met lord 
Bolingbroke, who had obtained a pardon and was returning tc 
England. 

§ 11. In 1724 a serious tumult was excited in Ireland by the 
coinage called Wood’s halfpence. A want of copper coin had long 
been felt in that country, to remedy which a patent was granted to 
William Wood, a considerable iron-master, for coining halfpence and 
farthings to the value of 108,000/. “Wood, according to the testi-. 
mony of sir Isaac Newton, then mastcr of the mint, appears faith- 
fully to have executed his contract; but the Irish privy council 
and parliament set their faces against the new coinage; a popular 
clamour was raised; and Swift, who had been living quietly the 
last ten years, seized the opportunity to exert his unrivalled powers 
of sarcasm. It was on this occasion that he wrote the Drapier’s 
Letters, which, though pandering to the erroneous views of the 
Irish public, display astonishing art and vigour. In the midst of — 
this storm lord Carteret, afterwards lord Granville, the new lord- 
lieutenant, landed in Ireland. He issued a proclamation against 
the Drapier’s Letters ; offered a reward of 300/. for the discovery of 
the author; and caused Harding, the printer of them, to be appre- 
hended. But the grand jury threw out the bill against him; and a 
second jury, so far from entertaining the charge, made a present- 
ment, drawn up by Swift himself, against all persons who should, 
by fraud or otherwise, impose Wood’s halfpence upon the public. 
Under these circumstances, the ministry had no alternative but to 
withdraw Wood’s patent, granting him a pension of 80001. as com- 
pensation. 

About the same time the imposition of a new malt-tax in Scotland 
occasioned serious riots in Edinburgh and Glasgow. It had been 
carried through the corruption of the Scotch members, to whom 
Walpole allowed 10 guineas a-week during their stay in London, 

telling them that they must make good the cost out of the Seoteh 
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revenue, or else “tie up their stockings with their own garters.” It 
was an age of corruption. Lord chancellor Macclesfield was this 
session found guilty of peculation in his high office, and fined 30,0002. 

In June, 1725, the king revived the order of the Bath, which had 
lain in abeyance ever since the coronation of Charles I, Walpole 
and hig son were made knights; and in the following year sir Robert 
was invested with ‘the garter, being the only commoner, except ad- 
miral Montague, who in : modern times has attained that honour. 

§ 12. Such are the vicissitudes of political friendsnips that the 
emperor and the king of Spain had now laid aside their quarrels, and 
by the treaty of Vienna formed a close confederacy against France 
and England. To obviate this confederacy, the English court con- 
cluded at Hanover a defensive alliance with France and Prussia (Sept. 
83,1725). Noactual hostilities, however, occurred till 1727, when the 
Spaniards made an unsuccessful attack upon Gibraltar. A general war 
seemed now inevitable; but the Dutch and Swedes had acceded to 
the treaty of Hanover; Russia had receded from her engagements 
with the emperor ; and the latter, who felt his weakness, determined 
to abandon Spain, and on May 31 the preliminaries of a peace were 
signed at Paris. Spain and England remained in a state of semi- 
hostility. 

George I. had as usual set out for Hanover this summer, acconi- 
panied by lord Townshend and the duchess of Kendal. On the road 
he was seized with an apoplexy; and being carried towards the resi- 
dence of his brother, the prince bishop, at Osnabrtick, expired in his 
coach before he arrived. His consort, Sophia Dorothea of Zell, had 
died a few months before, after a confinement of 32 years in the 
castle of Ahlen, for a suspected adultery with count Konigsmark, a 
Swede. It is said that in her last illness she intrusted to a faithful 
attendant a letter addressed to the king, in which, after protesting 
her innocence, and complaining of his ill usage, she summoned him 
to meet her within a year and a day before the tribunal of God, to 
answer for his conduct. This letter was put into the king’s coach as 
he entered Germany, and so alarmed him that he fell into the con- 
vulsion of which he died. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CONVOCATION OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH. 


The Convocation virtually ceased to 
‘exist under George I. ; and the following 
account of its history, abridged from 
Hallam, will be useful to students. The 
convocation of the province of Canter- 
bury (for that of York seems never to 
have been important) is summoned by 
the archbishop’s writ, under the king’s 
direction, along with every parliament, 
to which it bears analogy both in its 
constituent parts and in its primary 
functions. It consists (since the Re- 
formation) of the suffragan bishops, 
forming the upper house; of the deans, 
archdeacons, 8 proctor or proxy for 
each chapter, and two fr cese, 
elected by the parochial leEy. who 
together coneriture tiie lower-thonse. In 
this assembly subsidies were granted, 
and ecclesiastical canons enacted. Ina 
few instances under Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth they were consulted as to 
momentous questions affecting the na- 
tional religion; the supremacy of the 
former was approved in 1533, the 
articles of faith were confirmed in 1562, 
by the convocation. But their power 
to enact fresh canons without the king’s 
licence was expressly taken away by a 
statute of Henry VIII.; and, even sub- 
ject to this condition, is limited by 
several later acts of parliament (such as 
the acts of uniformity under Eliza- 
beth and Charles II.; that confirming, 
and therefore rendering unalterable, the 
thirty-nine articles; those relating to 
non-residence and other church mat- 
ters), and still more perhaps by the 
doctrine gradually established in West- 
minster Hall, that new ecclesiastical 
canons are not binding on the laity, so 
greatly that it will ever be impossible 
to exercise it in any effectual manner. 
The convocation accordingly, with the 
- exception of 1603, when they established 
some regulations, and of 1640 (an un- 
fortunate precedent), when they at- 
tempted some more, had little business 
but to grant subsidies, which, however, 
were from the time of Henry VIII. 
always confirmed by an act of parlia- 
.ment; an intimation, no doubt, that 
the legislature did not wholly acquiesce 
in their power even of binding the 


clergy in a matter of property. Thia: 
practice of ecclesiastical taxation was 
silently discontinued in 1664; and from 
this time the clergy have been taxed a 
the same rate and in the same manne 
with the laity. (See p.472.] It was 
the natural consequence of this cessa- 
tion of all business, that the convocation, 
after a few formalities, either adjourned! 
itself or was prorogued by a royal writ;; 
nor had it ever, with the few exceptions| 
above noticed, sat for more than a few! 
days, till its supply could be voteds) 
But about the time of the Revolution of 
1688 the party most adverse to the 
new order sedulously propagated a doc- 
trine that the convocation ought to be 
advised with upon all questions affecting 
the church, and ought even to wath 
over its interests as the parliament did 
over those of the kingdom. The com-' 
mons had so far encouraged this faction , 
as to refer to the convocation the great! 
question of a reform {in the liturgy for 
the sake of comprehension ; but it was | 
not suffered to sit much during the rest ; 
of William’s reign. The succeeding; 
reign, however, began under cd 
auspices, and the convocation was in| 
more activity for some years than at} 
any former period. The lower house of! 
that assembly distinguished itself by the! 
most factious spirit, and especially by 
insolence towards the bishops, wha 
passed in general for whigs, and whom, : 
while pretending to assert the divine’ ‘ 
rights of episcopacy, they laboured to 
deprive of that pre-eminence in the 
Anglican synod which the ecclesiastical . 
constitution of the kingdom had be-- 
stowed on them. 
The government of George I. at first . 
permitted the convocation to hold its 
sittings; but in consequence of the . 
attack which they made on Hoadly, © 
bishop of Bangor, a warm supporter of i 
the principles of religious liberty, and 
which gave rise to the celebrated Ban- 
gorian controversy, the convocation was. 
prorogued by government in 1717, and’ 
never sat again for business till the: 
reign of queen Victoria, when the High 
Chureh party prevailed upon govern-— 
ment to allow convocation to assemble 
for a few days at the beginning of each | 
sexsion.— Hallam, Constitutional His. | 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


GEORGE II. A.D. 1727-1760. 


§ 1. Accession of George II. His character. Ministry. § 2. Treaty of 
Seville. The royal family. Rupture with Spain. § 3. Rise of Pitt. 
Decline of Walpole’s power. § 4. Attack on Porto Bello and St, Jago. 
Anson’s voyage. § 5. Resignation of Walpole. New ministry. Inquiry 
into Walpole’s administration.  § 6. War of the Austrian succession. 
Campaigns of 1742 and 1743. Battle of Dettingen. § 7. Pelham’s 
ministry. Threatened invasion of the Pretender. The French fleet dis- 
persed. § 8. Ministerial arrangements. War with France. Battle of 
Fontenoy. § 9. The Pretender Charles Edward in Scotland. His character 
The raising of the standard and march to Edinburgh. § 10. Battle of 
Preston Pans. March to Derby. § 11. Retreat of the Pretender. Battles 
of Falkirk Muir and Culloden. Flight of prince Charles and others. 
Executions. § 12. Change of ministry. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
§ 13. Account of the Pretender. Halifax settled. Death of Frederick, 
prince of Wales. § 14. Newcastle’s ministry. Hostilities between France 
and England. The French take Minorca. § 15. Trial and execution 
of admiral Byng. Pitt prime minister. §-16. Expedition to Rochefort. 
Seven years’ war. Convention of Kloster Seven. § 17. Campaign of 
1758. Conquest of Cape Breton. Cherbourg destroyed. § 18. Campaign 
of 1759. Naval victories. Battle of Minden. Conquest of Canada. 
Death of general Wolfe. Death of George II. 


§ 1. Groras IT. was 44 years of age at the time of his accession. In 
temper he was not so shy and reserved as his father, and he was sub- 
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ject to violent gusts of anger; but his ruling passion was avarice, 
His mind was narrow and little cultivated ; he had no taste for lite~ 
rature; dn short, he had scarcely a royal quality, except that he 
loved justice and was personally courageous. His habits of life were 
temperate and regular, but exceedingly dull and monotonous. His 
speaking English with fluency gave him an advantage over his 
father, who had been obliged to converse with Walpole in Latin, 
which the latter had almost forgotten, and which the king had never 
perfectly learnt. In 1705 George I]. had married the princess Caro- 
line of Anspach, who at that time possessed considerable beauty. 
Her manners were graceful and dignified, and her conduct marked 
with propriety and good sense. Her influence over her husband was 
unbounded, and during ten years she may be said to have ruled 
England. The issue of this marriage were two sons (Frederick, 
prince of Wales, born in 1707; William, duke of Cumberland, born 
in 1721) and five daughters. 

When the news of his father’s death reached the palace at Rich- 
mond, George II. had retired to bed for his customary afternoon’s 
doze. Sir Robert Walpole knelt down, kissed his hand, presented 
Townshend’s letter announcing his father’s death, and, in the full 
expectation that he should be retained in his office, inquired who 
should draw the necessary declaration to the privy council. To his 
surprise and mortification, the king selected sir Spencer Compton, 
one of his favourites when prince of Wales; but Compton was so 
ignorant that he could do nothing without Walpole’s advice and 
assistance. Queen Caroline was in favour of Walpole, who in a few 
days triumphed over the king’s prejudices, and the old ministers 


rvere reappointed, 
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§ 2. The first ten or twelve years of George II.’s reign are marked 
by few events of importance. Walpole was employed in main- 
taining his power by his skilful parliamentary tactics, and the nation 
was peaceable and prosperous. In the spring of 1728 the king of 
Spain notified his desire for peace; but the negociations were long 
protracted, and the treaty of Seville was not finally concluded till 
November 9, 1729, By this a defensive alliance was established 
between England, Spain, and France, to which Holland subse- 
quently acceded. The English trade to America was placed on its 
former footing ; all captures were restored, and the .Astento confirmed 
to the South Sea Company, Gibraltar was tacitly relinquished by 
Spain, and the strong lines of St. Roque across the isthmus were 
now constructed. A few months after this treaty lord Townshend 
resigned, after an open rupture with Walpole. The two secretaries 
of state were now lord Harrington and the duke of Newcastle. 

When, by.a residence of some years, Frederick prince of Wales 
had become acquainted with the English language and manners, he 
began to cabal against his parents, as George II. had caballed against 
George I. Though stubborn, he was weak end vain, and easily led 
by flatterers, He affected to patronise literature, probably because 
his father despised and neglected it ; and his residence was frequented 
by all the men of wit and genius, especially by Bolingbroke, whose 
‘ Patriot King’ was composed in anticipation of his future reign, and 
as a sort of satire on that of his father. In 1737 the difference be- 
tween Frederick and his parents came to an open rupture. The 
prince was ordered to leave St. James’s, and tock up his residence at 
Norfolk house, St. James’s square; and persons who visited there 
were forbidden to appear at court. Frederick had now married (1736) 
the princess Augusta of Saxe Gotha. The separation of the royal 
family was followed in a few weeks by the death of queen Caroline 
(Nov, 20). On his next trip to Hanover George II. brought over 
with him, as his mistress, Sophia de Walmoden, who was created 
countess of Yarmouth, ‘This is the last instance in England of a 
royal mistress being raised to the peerage; but the quiet and retiring 
character of the countess stripped it of much of its offensiveness. 

Events were now rapidly tending to a war with Spain. The 
Spaniards complained of infringements of the treaty of commerce ; 
the English cried out against the abuse of the right of search, and 
the hardships endured in loathsome Spanish dungeons; and there 
was likewise a question between the two countries respecting the 
boundaries of Georgia, a new settlement in America named in honour 
of the king. The tale which most excited the public was that 
which Burke afterwards characterised as the fable of Jenkins’s ears. 
Jenkins was the master of a small trading sloop in Jamaica, whicn 
seven years before had been overhauled by a Spanish guardacosta, 
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the commander of which, finding nothing contraband, tore off one of 
Jenkins’s ears, bidding him carry it to king George, and tell him 
that had he caught him he would have served him in the same 
manner. This ear (which however some affirmed he had lost in the 
pillory) Jenkins carried about with him wrapped up in cotton. He 
was now produced at the bar of the House of Commons, in order to 
excite the public indignation; and on being asked by a member 
what were his feelings at the moment of the outrage, Jenkins 
answered, ‘“‘I recommended my soul to God, and my cause to my 
country.” These words ran through the nation like a watchword. 
Though averse to war, Walpole felt that something must be done 
to appease the public feeling. A fleet of 10 sail of the line was 
despatched to the Mediterranean ; letters of marque and reprisal were 
issued ; troops and stores were sent to Georgia; and the British 
merchants in Spain, in case of a rupture, were recommended to re- 
gister their goods before notaries. ‘These vigorous measures extorted 
from the Spaniards (Jan. 14, 1739) a convention, the terms of which 
appear to have been tolerably favourable, and which the king an- 
nounced, in his opening speech to the parliament, “ with great 
satisfaction.” But the nation was not satisfied. The compensation 
agreed to be paid by Spain was deemed inadequate; above all, the 
obnoxious right of search was still retained; and Walpole carried 
the address on the king’s speech only by a small majority. 

§ 3, Among the ranks of the opposition William Pitt, afterwards 
lord Chatham, was now rising into eminence. He was the grand- 
son of Thomas Pitt, governor of Madras, and was born in 1708. 
William was educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge ; but 
an hereditary gout compelled him to leave the university without 
taking a degree. He was nevertheless an excellent scholar, and his 
education was completed by a tour on the continent. Having ob- 
tained a cornetcy in the blues, he entered parliament, as member for 
Old Sarum, in 1735, and joined the opposition against Walpole. His 
figure was tall and striking, his features noble, his nose aquiline, his 
eye fiery and expressive, his voice at once harmonious and powerful. 
His style of oratory was grand and imposing, yet deficient in sim- 
plicity and ease, so that his impromptu speeches were frequently the 
best. His conduct was disinterested, his views lofty and patriotic; 
but his temper, owing perhaps to his bad health, was sometimes 
causelossly bitter, wayward, and impracticable. His patrimony was 
but 100/. a-year; his cornetcy he lost through some ardent speeches 
against the minister. He was then taken into the service of the 
prince of Wales, and continued to inveigh against Walpole. 

Not only Pitt, but also nearly all the men of the greatest ability, 
- were on the side of the opposition. Walpole’s best supporters were 
in the House of Peera—the duke of Newcastle, a ready debater, and 
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lord chancellor Hardwicke ; but even these were not cordial with him 


_on the Spanish question. King George himself was for vigorous 


measures against Spain; and Walpole found it necessary to choose 
between a war which he disapproved, and retirement from office, 
He determined on the former. The Spaniards having evaded the 
peremptory demands made upon them, war was declared on October 


.19, 1739, and was received with great public rejoicings. 


§ 4, A squadron had already been despatched to the West Indies 
under admiral Vernon, and on the 20th of November he appeared 
off Porto Bello in the isthmus of Darien. ‘lhe Spaniards were 
woprepared, and the place was captured without much resistance ; 
but little treasure was found. In the following year Vernon was 
reinforced by a large armament commanded by sir Chaloner Ogle, 
with a military force under lord Cathcart. When the armament 
assembled at Jamaica, it was found to consist of 115 ships, 30 of 
which were of the line, carrying 15,000 sailors and 12,000 troops. 
Vernon resolved to attack Carthagena, the strongest Spanish settle-. 
ment in America, having a garrison of 4000 men with 300 guns, 
It was not till March 4, 1741, that the British fleet appeared before 
it. The harbour was entered after considerable resistance, and 
Vernon despatched a ship to England to announce his approaching 
victory. The troops were landed and a night assault planned ; 
which, though conducted with determined bravery, was repulsed 
with great loss. It is said that Vernon, out of jealousy, did not 
cordially co-operate with Wentworth, who had succeeded to the 
command of the troops on the death of lord Cathcart. Shortly 
after a fatal sickness broke out among the soldiers, and in a few 
days their effective foree was reduced to one-half. Under these 
circumstances it was resolved to return to Jamaica, all the damage 
done to the Spaniards being the destruction of their forts. Vernon 
afterwards proceeded to St. Jago in Cuba, but on reconnoitring 
thought it prudent to withdraw. 

Another squadron, under commodore Anson, had been despatched 
in September, 1740, to sail round Cape Horn and attack Peru. 
The sufferings and adventures of Anson and his crews on this expe- 
dition, which lasted nearly four years, and in which he circumnavi- 
gated the globe, having returned by the Cape of Good Hope, and 
arrived at Spithead in the Centurion, his only remaining ship, in 
June, 1744, have been detailed in a separate and well-known nar- 
rative, and are too long to be here recorded. As far as the war is 
concerned, the expedition resulted only in the capture, plunder, and 
destruction of the town of Paita, and in the taking of several prizes, 
of which the most important was one of the great Manilla galleons, 
having on board silver coin and ingots worth a million and a half. 

€ 5, The elections of 1741 went against Walpole, and it soon 
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appeared that he would be in a minority in the House. He was 
defeated in the election of a chairman of committees, and again on 
the question of the Westminster election, where it was alleged that, 
the government candidates had been brought in through the inter- 
ference of the military. Another defeat on the Chippenham election 
petition determined him reluctantly to resign (1742). The king 
parted with him with all the marks of the greatest regret, and created 
him earl of Orford. The country had prospered and grown rich 
under his long and peaceful administration. He never afterwards 
took much part in politics, and died in 1745, 

The king now sent for Pulteney, one of the most distinguished 
statesmen of that time ; and though not possessing the brilliant abfli- 
vies of Pitt, yet older and more experienced. Pulteney would accept 
no place himself, but only a seat in the cabinet, and a peerage with 
the title of earl of Bath. He consented that the king’s old favourite, 
sir Spencer Compton, now lord Wilmington, should be at the head 
of the treasury; and he named Mr. Sandys chancellor of the 
exchequer, lord Carteret secretary of state, and the marquess of 
Tweeddale as secretary for Scotland. Lord Hardwicke, the chan- 
cellor, and several other ministers retained their posts. Carteret 
was in reality the prime minister. Walpole had endeavoured to pro- 
cure a promise from Pulteney that no proceedings should be instituted 
against him; but Pulteney refused, and, before he proceeded to the 
House of Peers, supported a motion of lord Limerick’s in March, 1742, 
for an inquiry into the last ten years of Walpole’s administration. 
The motion was carried by a small majority, and a secret committee 
of 21 persons was named. Yet, though all but two were opponents 
of Walpole, and some of them inflamed by rersonal animosity, their 
discoveries did not seem sufficiently important to form the foundation 
- of a charge. There can, however, be no doubt that Walpole was 

accustomed to distribute large sums among the Commons from the 
secret service money; but this practice was usual at that period, 
_ and does not appear to have ceased till towards the close of the 
American war. 

§ 6. Meanwhile England had taken part in the war of the Austrian 
succession. ‘The emperor Charles VI. had died October 20th, 1740. 
The succession of his daughter Maria Theresa to his Austrian domi- 
nions was guaranteed by the Pragmatic Sanction, to which England 
was a party, but it was also claimed by the elcctor of Bavaria, whose 
pretensions were supported by France, and consequently by the 
Bourbon king of Spain. Frederick II. of Prussia, known as Frede- 
rick the Great, resolved to profit by the conjuncture, and, entering 
Silesia at the head of 30,000 men, defeated the Austrians at Molwitz 
(1741). A French army poured into Bavaria; and having inau- 
gurated the elector as duke of Austria, he marched against Vienna, 
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whilst Maria Theresa took refuge among the Hungarians, who acknow- 
wedged her as their queen. The English parliament was zealous in 
the cause of Maria Theresa, and voted her a subsidy of 500,000/., and 
a sum of five millions for carrying on the war (1742). A body of 
16,000 men under the veteran earl of Stair was despatched to co- 
operate with the Dutch, and was reinforced by 6000 Hessians, and 
subsequently by 16,000 Hanoverians, in British pay. It excited great 
indignation that Hanover, though more interested in the war thar. 
England, had contributed nothing to its expenses; and Pitt declared 
that this great kingdom had become a mere province of that despicable 
electorate. The king, however, afterwards furnished 6000 Hanove- 
rians, paid by his electoral dominions, But owing to the sluggishness 
of the Dutch, nothing was done this year; and Maria Theresa was 
obliged to propitiate the king of Prussia by ceding Silesia. i 
In the following year (1743) the British army under lord Stair, 
which, after being joined by the Hanoverians and Hessians, amounted 
to nearly 40,000 men, advanced into Germany, and took up a position 
at Hochst, between Mentz and Frankfort. Stair, who had never been 
a great general, was now falling into dotage. Having ascended the 
right bank of the Main, with the view of communicating with the 
Austrians, marshal Noailles, by seizing the principal fords on the 
Upper and Lower Main, not only cut him off from his anticipated 
supplies in Franconia, but also from his own magazines at Hanau. 
George II. had as usual gone to Hanover in the spring, attended by 
his son the duke of Cumberland, and by lord Carteret. Thence he 
proceeded to the army, which he joined on the 19th of June, and 
found it in the most critical position, cooped up in a narrow valley 
between Mount Spessart and the Main, extending from Aschaffen- 
burg, on that river, to the village of Dettingen. Forage was begin- 
ning utterly to fail, and it was resolved to march back to Hanau, 
where the magazines and reinforcements were—a most dangerous 
operation in the face of a superior enemy. On June 27th the army 
began its march from Aschaffenburg in two columns, the king 
bringing up the rear, which from the supposed movements of the 
enemy was esteemed the post of danger. But meanwhile the French 
had occupied in force a strong position at Dettingen, covered by a 
morass and ravine, which was not discovered till the advanced 
- guard of the British was repulsed at that place. Aschaffenburg had 
been occupied by 12,000 French immediately it was evacuated ; and 
as the Frenck batteries on the other side of the Main began tc play 
on the flank of the British, it became necessary to force a way 
through DeTrincEN at whatever risk. Fortunately Noailles had 
intrusted the force at that place to his nephew the duke de Gram- 
mont, who, burning to distinguish himself, and thinking that he 
had before him only part of the allied army, quitted his vantage 
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ground and crossed the ravine to give battle—a movement which 
also compelled the French batteries to suspend their fire, for fear of 
damaging their own friends. The king, who, as well as the duke of 
Cumberland, displayed the highest courage, now put himself at the 
head of a dense mass of British and Hanoverian infantry, and 
charging the enemy soon put them completely to the rout. The 
French lost about 6000 men, the British only half tat number: 
the latter then resumed, their march, and arrived safely at Hanau. 
This was the last battle in which a king of England took a personal 
share. In consequence of this victory, and of the advance of prince 
Charles of Lorraine, the French were obliged to evacuate Germany. 

§ 7. Lord Wilmington having died in July this year, the king 
named Henry Pelham, brother of the duke of Newcastle, first lord 
of the treasury. Since the time of Walpole, who had for so long a 
period exercised that office with absolute power, the head of the 
treasury began to be regarded as prime minister. Previously the 
chief authority had been enjoyed by one of the secretaries of state. 
Pelham’s abilities were only moderate, yet far superior to his 
brother’s. 

The king lost all the popularity which his victory was calculated 
to procure by the partiality which he displayed for the Hanoverians. 
Lord Stair resigned, and the duke of Marlborough and many other 
English officers threw up their commissions. Even in loyal com- 
panies the toast of ‘“‘No Hanoverian king” was not unfrequent, 
and the very name of Hanoverian became a reproach. Yet it was 
necessary to keep a large force on foot. The French were deter- 
mined to act no longer as mcre auxiliaries, but to declare war 
both against England and Austria, and to take the field with a 
large army. Cardinal Tencin, who had succeeded to the power of 
the pacific Fleury, was a warm friend of the house of Stuart, to 
whom he owed many obligations ; and the discontents in England 
inspired the hope of effecting a successful Jacobite invasion. Prince 
Charles Edward, grandson of James II., was to be the hero of this 
enterprise, for age had deprived his father James even of the little 
spirit that he ever possessed. The latter signed at Rome a pro- 
clamation to be published on landing, and a commission declaring 
his son Charles regent in his absence, 

Prince Charles set out from Rome January 9, 1744, and proceeded 
to Gravelines, living in a private manner under the assumed name of 
the chevalier Douglas. At Dunkirk 15,000 French veterans had 
been collected under the command of marshal Saxe, as Charles’s lieu- 
tenant ; transporte had been prepared for them, and 18 sail of the line 

pointed for. their convoy. They put to seain February, and neared 
the English fleet under admiral Norris, off Dungeness. As it was 
. srowing dark,. Norris eee off an engagement till the following 
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day. But then a dreadful storm arose which committed frightful 
havoc on the French fleet. Some of the largest transports foundered 
with all on board; others were wrecked on the coast of Flanders; 
the remainder of the armament reached Dunkirk in a crippled state. 
In consequence of this misfortune the French thiniatry relinquished 
the expedition, and prince Charles returned to Paris. 

§ 8. There was still a British resident in that ¢apital, who loudly 
complained of the encouragement given to the Pretender. The 
French replied by a declaration of war, couched in the most 
offensive terms (March 20th), and in May Louis XV. entered 
Flanders in person, with 80,000 men commanded by marshal Saxe. 
Frederick of Prussia, in open violation of his treaties with Maria 
Theresa, broke into Bohemia and Moravia; but before the winter, 
Maria Theresa, with the help of the Hungarians, drove the Prussians 
out of Bohemia. 

In November of this year Carteret, now become earl Granville* 
by the death of his mother, resigned his post of secretary of state, 
and was succeeded by the earl of Harrington. Lord Winchelsea and 
other persons of inferior note also retired. Pelham opened negocia- 
tions with Pitt; but he would accept no office except that of secre- 
tary at war, and the ministry were not yet prepared to part with 
sir William Yonge. The king had a strong aversion both to Pitt 
and Chesterfield. The latter became lord-lieutenant of Ireland, as 
the king would not allow him to be made a secretary of state. Pitt 
promised Pelham his support, whose administration now became a. 
very strong one. It fell, however, into the same courtly or Hano- 
verian policy for which Granville had been denounced. In January, 
1745, a quadruple alliance was formed by England, Holland, Aus- 
tria, and Saxony; and the subsidy to the queen of Hungary was 
increased to halfa million; in which Pitt and Chesterfield acqui- 
esced. About the same time the emperor Charles VII. died at 
Munich, and thus one obstacle to a peace was removed. In the 
following September the husband of Maria Theresa was elected 
emperor with the title of Francis I. 

The most memorable event in the campaign of this year was the 
battle of Fontenoy, May 11th. The French army of 76,000 men 
under marshal Saxe occupied a strong position near that place; the 
allied army numbered only about 50,000, of whom 28,000 were 
English and Hanoverians. Nevertheless the French lines would have 
been carried by the British and Hanoverians, under the duke of Cum- 
berland and lord Ligonier, his military tutor, but for the shameful 
flight of the Dutch. The British retreated in good order to Ath, and 


* This title became extinct in 1776, The present earl Granville is the son 
of the youngest son of the marquess of Stafford, who was created earl Grauyiie 
in 1833. 
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the French then took Tournay, Ghent, Bruges, Oudenarde, Dender- 
mond, and Ostend. In America the British arms were more success- 
ful, where Louisbourg, the capital of Cape Breton, was taken from 
the French (June 15th) after 49 days’ siege. 

§ 9. The defeat of the British at Fontenoy appeared to prince 
Charles to afford a favourable opportunity for renewing his attempt 
at an invasion. His friends in Scotland told him indeed that they 
could do nothing for him unless he brought at least 6000 men and 
10,000 stand of arms; and these it was itnpossible to obtain, for the 
French had abandoned their efforts in his cause. -Yet Charles 
determined to persevere, without the knowledge and sanction either 
of his father or of the French court. By pawning his jewels and 
borrowing from his friends he raised the sum of 4000 louis-d’or, 
with which he purchased arms and ammunition; and he even con- 
trived, by means of some English merchants settled at Nantes, to 
procure the service of two French men-of-war. On board one of 
these, the Elizabeth of 67 guns, he shipped his arms, and he himself, 
disguised as a student of the Scotch college at Paris, embarked in the 
other, the Doutelle, a fast-sailing brig of 18 guns (July 2, 1745). 
Four days after leaving Belleisle they fell in with the Lion, a British 
man-of-war of 58 guns, when an engagement ensued in which the 
Elizabeth was so crippled that she was obliged to put back. The 
Doutelle, which had taken no part in the action, pursued her — 
voyage; and though chased by another man-of-war, Charles arrived 
. safely in the Western Isles of Scotland, and landed at Moidart, in 
Inverness-shire. Several of the Highland chieftains remonstrated 
against his enterprise as impracticable and insane: for his arms he 
had lost, and the only adherents who landed with him were his 
tutor, sir Thomas Sheridan ; the marquess of Tullibardine; sir John 
Macdonald, an officer in the Spanish service; Kelly, a nonjuring 
clergyman ; Francis Strickland, an English gentleman ; A®neas Mae- 
donald, a banker in Paris; and Buchanan, who had been sent mes- 
senger to Rome by cardinal Tencin. These were afterwards called 
“the seven men of Moidart.” 

_ Charles, or, as he was called, the Chevalicr, relied for success on 
his captivating manners. In person he was tall, well formed, and 
active; his face eminently handsome, his complexion fair ; his eyes 
blue; his hair fell in natural ringlets on his neck. His address, at 
once dignified and affable, was calculated to win attachment; yet 
his misfortunes had rendered him somewhat jealous of his dignity. 
He possessed courage and a romantic sense of honour; he was 
decisive and resolute, yet without much ability as a leader. His 
letters breathe both energy and affection, but they were ill-spelt and 
written in the scrawling hand of a schoolboy; for his education had 
bess shamefully neglected. In politics and religion he retained all 
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the bigoted notions of the Stuarts. He thus possessed many of the 
qualities of a hero of romance ; attractions which, combined with a 
feeling of ancient loyalty, proved to many irresistible; especially 
as he had adopted the Highland dress, and learnt a few words ct 
Gaelic. Cameron of Lochiel was gained over to‘his cause, though 
he plainly saw all the difficulties of the attempt; and other chief- 
tains followed. 

Charles now began his mgrch towards the desolate and sequestered 
vale of Glenfinnan, about 15 miles from Fort William, which had 
been selected for the meeting of the clans, and the raising of the 
royal standard. He arrived early in the morning, accompanied by 
some of the M‘Donalds, but found the glen in its native solitude. 
At length Lochiel and the Camerons appeared, about 600 in number. 
They were badly armed, but they brought with them a company or 
two of English soldiers, whom they had captured on their road. 
This omen of success gave animation to the elevation of the standard, 
which was erected on a little knoll in the midst of the vale, the 
Highlanders shouting and tossing up their bonnets. Other parties 
subsequently arrived, and when Charles began his march on August 
20th his little army amounted to about 1600 men. 

On the same day sir John Cope, the commander-in-chief in 
Scotland, marched from Stirling with 1500 foot, which were more 
than half of his whole disposable force: for the government was ill- 
prepared and wholly uninformed of the Pretender’s movements. Cope 
directed his march towards Inverness, to join the well-affected clans, 
in the hope that the insurgents, with such a force in their rear, would 
not venture to proceed southwards. But Charles descended into the 
lowlands, and at Blair Athol, where he remained two days, was joined 
by several gentlemen of note. Lord Lovat, to whom he had despatched 
his patent as duke of Fraser, with pressing solicitations to join him, 
sent his prayers. On September 3rd Charles made his public entry 
into Perth amid loud acclamations, Here he was joined by Drum- 
mond, titular duke of Perth, and lord George Murray. ‘The town 
presented him with 500/., a welcome gift, as his last louis-d’or was 
spent. The march was now directed upon Edinburgh. At the dawn 
of day one of the gates was surprised by the Camerons; and on 
September 17th Charles took possession of Holyrood-house, where 
a splendid ball was given in the evening. The heralds were com- 
pelled to proclaim king James VIII., and to read the royal declara- 
tion and commission of regency. But the castle was still held by 
king George’s troops. 

§ 10. Charles remained only a day at Edinburgh, and having 
obtained an accession of force, as well as a supply of 1000 muskets 
and other stores, he marched out to give sir John Cope battle, who 
nad landed his forces at Dunbar, and was advancing towards the 
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capital. Charles had now about 2500 men, but only 50 horse, and 
a single iron gun, of no use except for signals. Cope had about 
2200 men and 6 pieces of artillery. The two armies met near 
Preston Pans. The first day both remained inactive, being sepa- 
rated by a morass; but a path having been discovered, Charles 
approached the enemy during the night, and early in the morning 
the Highlanders attacked, each clan separately, with terrific yells. 
In the space of a few minutes Cope’s artillery was captured, his 
dragoons routed, and the line of his infantry broken. Of the 
latter only about 170 escaped, the rest being either slain or made 
prisoners. The loss on the side of the insurgents was only about 
100 killed and wotnded. Sir J. Cope and the horse fled in the 
greatest disorder, first to Edinburgh, then to Coldstream and Ber- 
wick. At the last place lord Mark Kerr received him with the 
sarcastic remark that he believed he was the first general who had 
ever brought the news of his own defeat ! 

After this victory Charles was desirous of pushing on to Lon- 
don, in which he would probably have succeeded in the state of 
feeling that prevailed in England. The people were lukewarm in 
the Hanoverian cause. They did not indeed take part in the 
rebellion, but they did not seem much disposed to repress it; and 
Henry Fox, one of the ministers, observes in a letter of this, 
period, that, if 5000 French had landed in any part of the island, 
the conquest would not have cost them a battle. But the court 
of France lost the only favourable opportunity that ever occurred 
of restoring the Stuarts. They were not hearty in the cause; and 
on the news of Charles’s success they contented themselves with 
sending him some small supplies of arms and money. George IL, 
who had returned in alarm from Hanover, sent a requisition to 
the Dutch for 6000 auxiliaries. 

After the victory at Preston Pans many of the Highlanders had 
returned home with their booty; and as Charles could now muster 
only about 1500 men, he was advised to wait and recruit his army. 
He therefore returned to Holyrood-honse. He might now be con- 
sidered master of all Scotland, except some of the country beyond 
Inverness, the Highland forts, and the castles of Edinburgh and 
Stirling. James VIII. was proclaimed in most of the towns; and in 
Glasgow, the least disposed to the Jacobite cause, an extraordinary 
levy of 5000/7. was made. In afew weeks Charles’ army was raised to 
nearly 6000 men; and some French ships brought him, besides 
money, 5000 stand of arms, 6 field-pieces, and several French and 
Irish officers. Lord Lovat still hesitated, and at, last adopted the 
dastardly expedient of sending his son, with 700 or 800 of the clan, 
at the same time protesting that it was done against his will and 
orders. 7 
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Charles now determined to march into England, much against the 
will of most of his followers, who were of opinion that he should 
content himself with the conquest of Scotland; but Charles wisely 
thought that he should not be able to hold the gne without the 
other. The English government, however, was now better prepared. 
The Commons had voted loyal addresses and liberal supplies; the ° 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended; the militia was raising ; mar- 
shal Wade had an army of nearly 10,000 men at Newcastle, and 
another under the duke of Cumberland was assembling in the mid- 
land counties. 

Charles began his march on November Ist. It was resolved to 
proceed through Cumberland, where the mountainous country is 
better suited to the Highland mode of fighting. Carlisle was entered 
on the 17th, after a slight show of resistance, the garrison being 
allowed to withdraw on delivering up their arms and horses. On the 
20th the insurgents proceeded in two separate columns, which 
united at Preston; and the next day they crossed the Ribble. In 
these difficult marches in bad weather the chevalier resigned his 
carriage to the aged and infirm lord Pitsligo, and marched on foot, 
in Highland dress, at the head of one of the clans. At Manchester 
he was received with enthusiasm; and 200 English volunteers who 
had joined were called the Manchester regiment. But his prospects 
were not encouraging. Marshal Wade was advancing against him 
through Yorkshire; the duke of Cumberland lay at Lichfield with 
8000 men; a third army was forming at Finchley; admiral Vernon 
was cruising in the Channel to prevent any alarm from France ; and 
admiral Byng was blockading the east coast of Scotland. Many of 
Charles’s officers were for retreating, but lord G. Murray persuaded 
them to advance as far as Derby, promising that, if they were not 
then joined by a considerable force, he would, as general, advise and 
enforce a retreat. They reached that town in safety. The chevalier 
was in high spirits. He had evaded both the English armies, and 
nothing obstructed his march to the capital. London was in a per- 
fect panic. There was a run upon the Bank of England; all 
business was suspended and the shops shut. The day was long 
remembered as Black Friday. Even the king himself is said to 
have ordered his yachts to the Tower stairs, and to have embarked 
some of his most precious effects. But the alarm was soon at an 
end. ‘The day after. their arrival Murray and the other gencrals 
insisted on a retreat, on the ground that there had been neither 
an English rising nor a French invasion; and Charles, after ex- 
hausting arguments, threats, and entreaties, was forced to comply. 

§ 11. The duke of Cumberland, having mounted 1000 of his 
infantry, came up with the retreating Scots at Penrith, and a 
skirmish took place at night on Clifton Moor. The English were 
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repulsed with considerable loss, and the retreat was not again 
molested. The Scots passed the Esk on December 20th, the 
prince’s birthday, and entered Glasgow on the 26th, having 
marched 600 miles in 56 days, many of which were days of halt. 
The chevalier arrived at Stirling January 8rd, 1746, and having 
received large reinforcements, as well as some artillery from 
France, he resolved to besiege the castle. General Hawley, to | 
whom the duke of Cumberland had delegated the command, 
attempted to raise the siege, but was defeated with great loss at 
Falkirk Muir, and made a precipitate and disgraceful flight to 
Edinburgh. But the siege was badly conducted by a French 
engineer named Mirabelle; his batteries were silenced; and the 
chevalier’s chief officers now insisted on going home for the re- 
mainder of the winter, promising to return in the spring with 
10,000 men. The heavy guns were spiked, and the retreat began 
towards Inverness, February 1. The duke of Cumberland, who 
had resumed the command, and who had been reinforced with 
5000 Hessians, pursucd the Scots, but could not overtake them. — 
On April 8th the duke, with 8000 foot and 900 horse, marched 
from Aberdeen to attack Inverness. Charles, though his troops had 
dwindled to 5000 men, resolved to surprise the duke at Nairn by a 
night march of 12 miles. Lord G. Murray led the first column, 
Charles himself the second; but the marshy nature of the ground 
delayed their progress so much that all hopes of a surprise were 
abandoned, and they took up a position on Culloden Moor. The 
duke of Cumberland drew up his army with great skill in three 
lines, with cavalry on each flank, and two pieces of cannon between 
every two regiments of the first line. His artillery did great execu- 
tion, whilst that of the Scots was ill-directed. Murray therefore 
requested permission to attack, and made a furious charge with the 
right wing and centre. They broke the first line of the English ; 
but the second, three deep, the first rank kneeling, the second 
stooping, received them with a murderous fire, which threw them 
into disorder. The English then charged, and drove the clans 
before them in one confused mass. The left wing was not engaged. 
About 1000 of the Scots fell; of the English, hardly a third of that 
number. This defeat put an end to all Charles’s hopes. From the field 
he rode to the residence of lord Lovat, their first und only meeting. 
Lovat hardly behaved with common civility, and they parted with 
mutual displeasure. Some attempt was made to rally the army at. 
Ruthven, but Charles sent a message thanking the leaders, and 
bidding them consult their own safety. They accordingly dispersed, 
and the rebellion was extinguished. ‘The duke of Cumberland fixed 
his head-quarters near Fort Augustns, and seems to have perinitted 
every sort of outrage and cruelty, in which he was well seconded 
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by general Hawley. This brutality obtained for him the nickname 
of the Butcher. When in July he returned to London, he was 
hailed as the deliverer of his country ; a pension of 25,000I. per 
annum was settled on him and his heirs, and he was presented with 
the freedom of numerous companies. 

Lord G. Murray and several other leaders escaped abroad. ‘The 
government succeeded in capturing the earl of Kilmarnock, lord 
Balmerino, secretary Murray, and lord Lovat. The last was dis- 
covered in a little island in a lake in Inverness-shire, wrapped up in 
a blanket, and concealed in a hollow tree. Charles wandered about 
the country till September, undergoing during these five months a 
variety of hardships and dangers; yet, though his secret was in- 
trusted to several hundreds of persons, he was not betrayed, notwith- 
standing a reward of 30,0007. had been offered for his capture. 
Among all these acts of loyalty the heroic devotion of Flora Mac- 
donald is conspicuous, and is too well known to need description 
here. At last, on September 20th, Charles got safely on board a 
French vessel in Lochnanuagh, and on the 29th landed near Morlaix 
in France. 





Medal of the young Pretender. 


Obv.: CAROLUS WALLLE PRINCHPS. Bust toright Below, 1745. Rev.: AMOK ET SPFS, 
Britannia standing on the sea-shcre. two ships arriving. Below, BRITANNIA. 


A great number of prisoners were brought to trial for this rebel- 
lion, of whom about one in twenty were executed, and the rest were 
transported. ‘The ancient and barbarous ceremony of disembowel- 
ling and burning the heart and intestines was not omitted on this 
occasion, and wag received with the shouts of the populace. The 
earl of Kilmarnock and lords Balmerino and Lovat were executed on 
Tower-hill. The last met his fate with a strange compound of 
levity and courage. 

§ 12. Lord Harrington having resigned the seals of secretary of 
state, October 29th, 1746, they were transferred to Thilip Dormer 
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Stanhope, earl of Chesterfield, the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, in which 
office he was succeeded by lord Harrington. Chesterfield, who is 
commonly regarded as a fine gentleman, had also a large fund of wit 
and wisdom, and was one of the most accomplished orators of his 
day. Being conversant with foreign languages as well as history, 
he had distinguished himself as a diplomatist, and had discharged 
with reputation two embassies to Holland. His government of 
ireland had been wise and firm, and at the same time liberal, 
Chesterfield’s defects were a want of generosity, a proneness to 
dissimulation, a passion for gambling, and a laxness of religious 
principle. 

During the years 1746 and 1747 the French were successful 
im arms; but in the latter year the English gained two naval 
victories, one by Anson near Cape F'inisterre, the other by admiral 
Hawke off Belleisle. The French, as well as a large party in 
Kngland, were desirous of a peace; but Maria ‘Theresa and the 
prince of Orange were not satisfied with the results obtained, and 
their views were adopted by George II. and the duke of Cumber- 
land. Chesterfield was a warm advocate for peace; and finding 
his counsels disregarded and himself treated with coldness by the 
king, he resigned the seals February 6th, 1748, and was succeeded 
by the duke of Bedford. Chesterfield never afterwards took office ; 
but he did not altogether withdraw from public life, and in 1751 
he introduced a most useful measure, the reformation of the calendar. 
The Julian year, or Old Style as it is called, had been corrected by 
pope Gregory XIII. in 1582, and had been adopted by every country 
on the continent of Europe except Sweden and Russia. The error 
of the Old Style, which had now grown to 11 days, was universally 
admitted. In preparing the bill for the reformation of the calendar 
Chesterfield was assisted by the earl of Macclesfield and Mr. Bradley, 
two of the ablest mathematicians in Europe. By this bill the year 
was to commence on January Ist, instead of March 25th, and eleven 
days in September 1752 were to be nominally suppressed, in order 
to bring. the calendar into unison with tne actual state of the solar 
year, The great body of the people, however, regarded the reform 
as an impious and popish measure, ahd numbers were of opinion 
that they had been robbed of eleven days. Sweden followed the 
example of England in 1753; but Russia and those countries which 
belong to the Greek church still follow the Old Style. 

The continued success of the French, who had invested Maestricht 
in the spring of 1748, inereased the desire for peace ; and evén the 
Dutch, who now saw an invasion iniminent, signified their willing- 
ness to treat. In October a definitive treaty was signed by all the 
belligerents at Aix-la-Chapelle. The only gainer by it was the king 
of Prussia, who secured Silesia. The article for the mutual restitu-~ 
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tion of all conquests was very unpopular in England, and the more 
so that France demanded and obtained two hostages for the delivery 
of Cape Breton. ‘The earl of Stissex and lord Cathcart were sent to 
Paris in that capacity. 

§°13. By one of the articles of this treaty the French court under- 
took to expel the Pretender from France, and they offered him an 
establishment at Friburg in Switzerland, with a guard and the title 
of prince of Wales; but Charles, regarding such a course as a mean 
compliance with orders from Hanover, obstinately refused to quit 
Paris. At length it became necessary to use force, Charles was 
seized in his coach while going to the opera, bound hand and foot, 
and carried to the dungeon of Vincennes. After a few days’ confine- 
ment he was conveyed to Pont de Beauvois on the frontiers of 
Savoy, and abandoned to his lonely wanderings. He appears to 
have now visited Venice and Germany, to have resided some time 
secretly in Paris, and even to have paid two visits to England. 
After ‘the death of his father, James, in 1766, he returned to Rome, 
and in his later years fell into habits of drunkenness. In 1772, at 
the, age of 52, he married the princess Louisa of Stolberg, a girl of 
20. They subsequently lived at Florence under the title of the 
count and countess of Albany. But the union was unhappy; he 
was harsh, she faithless; and in 1780 she eloped with Alfieri, the 
dramatic poet. Charles died at Rome, January 20th, 1788. 

One of the results of the war was the founding of Halifax in Nova 
Scotia, named after the earl of Halifax, president of the Board of 
Trade. To relieve the great number of discharged soldiers and 
sailors, they were encouraged to emigrate by a grant of 50 acres to 
each, a free passage, and immunity from taxes for a period of ten 
years. 

For some years after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle nothing of im- 
portance occurred. On March 20, 1751, Frederick prince of Wales 
expired—an event which, from his weak and fickle character, did 
not occasion much regret. He left eight children, and his consort 
preenant with another. George, his eldest son, was now made prince 
of Wales; and as he was only 12 years of age, while the king was 
67, it became necessary to appoint a regency in the event of a 
demise of the crown before the prince ae attain his majority. 
After considerable debate a bill was passed appointing his mother, 
' the dowager princess of Wales, guardian of his person and regent of 
the kingdom ; but subject, in the latter capacity, to the control of a 
council composed of the-duke of Cumberland and the nine prin&pal 
officers of state at the time of the king’s decease. The influente ef! 
John Stuart, earl of Bute, now became predominant at Leicester 
house, the residence of the princess dowager. Bute was an accoin-. 
plished man, with literary tastes, but no great abilities. He had a 
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fine person, and scandal was soon busy respecting the favour he 
enjoyed. 

§ 14. On the death of Pelham (March 3, 1754) the duke of New- 
castle resolved to be first lord of the treasury himself, and to make 
Henry—Legge, son of the earl of Dartmouth, his chancellor of the 
exchequer. For the leadership of the House of Commons his choice 
wavered between Pitt, Fox, and Murray. The last, however, con- 
veyed a hint that his ambition was directed to the bench. He was 
the fourth son of lord Stormont, and had distinguished himself by 
his eloquence both at the bar and in the House of Commons. The 
character of Pitt has been already described. Besides being person- 
ally disliked by the king, he was now laid up at Bath with the 
gout, The seals were therefore offered to Henry Fox, younger son 
of sir Stephen Fox, a brother of the first earl of Ilchester. Fox had 
had some experience in busiuess as secretary-at-war, possessed wit 
and discernment, and, without much eloquence, was a ready debater ; 
but he had not the patriotic disinterestedness of Pitt. The negocia- 
tion was broken off by a disagreement respecting the disposal of the 
secret-service money, and the “seals were at lust given to sir Thomas 
Robinson, a man of'ne ability, but entirely at N ewcastle’ s command. 
That such a man should be set up to lead the House of Commons 
excited the indignation both of Pitt~aud Fox, and they united to 
attack and-ridicule-him. 

Quarrels had long prevailed, both in the East Indies and in North 
America, between the French and English settlers, which threatened 
to produce hostilities between the mother countries. A large French 
armament, equipped at Brest, was watched by admiral Boscawen, 
who had orders to attack them in case their destination should be 
the bay of St. Lawrence. Ata signal from the admiral two English 
vessels had captured two French ones off Newfoundland; and some 
skirmishing had also occurred on the Ohio and near Lake George. 
The king had as usual gone to Hanover, and these events threw the 
regency into great perplexity. The duke of Cumberland was for de- 
claring war immediately ; others were for waiting; and the premier, 
as customary with him, vacillated between both opinions. At length 
sir Edward Hawke, who was in command of a powerful fleet, received 
crders to take and destroy every French ship that he could find be- 

‘tween Cape Ortegal and Ape Clear—an act which, as no declaration 
of war had been made, was justly censured as piratical. 

This state of things caused George great alarm for his electoral 
dominions, which he suspected would be seized by his nephew Frede- 
rick of Prussia whenever a war should breakyout; and he therefore 
concluded with the landgrave of Hesse, and equently with the 
empress of Russia, subsidiary treaties of the ‘pgme. gort as had already 
created go much disgust in England. Newogstle’s ministry began to 
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totter. In order to support it he applied to Pitt; but that states- | 
man disdained the seals at the price of subserviency to Haneverian 
policy. Fox was not so delicate; he engaged to support the treaties ; 
Robinson was.dismissed-with-a—pension, and Fox became-seerctary 
of ‘state. 

‘The French meanwhile were making vast naval preparations ; they 
threatened a descent upon England, but their real object was Minorca, 
secured to the English by the treaty of Utrecht. It is at such a 
juncture that the character of a minister is brought out in full relief. 
The duke of Newcastle could not be persuaded of the designs of the 
French; he neglected all necessary precautions till it was too late ; 
and then he sent out in a hurry 10 ships badly equipped, under ad- 
miral Byng, second son of viscount Torrington. On April 18, 1756, 
a lrench fleet of 12 ships of the line, and a large number of trans- 
ports, having 16,000 troops on board, appeared off Minorca, and 
threatened Mahon. ‘The castle of St. Philip, which commands the 
town and harbour, was a strong fortress; but the garrison had been 
reduced to 8000,men, and lord Tyrawley, the governor, as well as a 
great many officers, were absent. The defence of the place therefore 
fell upon general Blakeney, a brave officer, but old and invalided. 

When Byng hove in sight of St. Philip’s, on May 19, the British 
flag was still flying there. On the following day the French admiral, 
De la Galissoniére, bore down with his whole force. Byng ranged 
his ships in line of battle; and admiral West, the second in com- 
mand, engaged with his division and dispersed the ships opposed to 
him ; but Byng kept aloof. On the following morning the French 
were out of sight. Byng then called a council of war, expressed his 
determination to retreat, as his force was so inferior to that of the 
enemy ; and sailing to Gibraltar, left Minorca to its fate. Neverthe- 
less St. Philip’s held out till June 27, when, some of the outworks 
having been carried, the garrison were obliged to capitulate; but 
marched out with all the honours of war, and, in Conroy Ey with 
the terms, were conveyed to Gibraltar. 

§ 15. At this loss the popular indignation was uncontrollable. The 
cry was loud against the ministry, but louder still against Byng. 
Either treachery or cowardice was universally imputed to him, and 
he was burnt in effigy in all the great towns in the kingdom. The. 
duke of Newcastle was willing to make Byng the scapegoat. Admiral 
sir Edward Hawke was sent out to supersede him, and to send home 
both him and West as prisoners. ‘West was immediately liberated, 
but a court-martial was held on Byng in the following December, at 
Portsmouth, by which he was acquitted of cowardice of tr eachery, 
but condemned, by the 12th article of war, of not having done all in 
his power to relieve St. Philip’s and defeat the French fleet. At the 
same time he was unanimously recommended to mercy. But the 
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popular clamour was too great to allow this recommendation to pre- 
vail. He was shot on the quarter-deck of the Monarque (March 14, 
1757), and met his fate with courage. 

Before this event the unpopularity incurred by the national dis- 
graces, the resignation of Fox, who shrank from the impending storm, 
and the loss of Murray’s services in the Cornmons, who on the death 
of sir Dudley Ryder had been made lord chief justice, and obtained a 
peerage with the title of lord Mansfield, compelled Newcastle to 
resign. The king was now reluctantly compelled to have recourse to 
Pitt; but he had held the seals as secretary of state only a few 
months when the duke of Cumberland persuaded the king to dismiss 
him and recall Newcastle. The latter nobleman, however, found it 
impossible to form a ministry without Pitt’s assistance. The nation 
was in a ferment at his dismissal, and most of the principal towns in 
the kingdom sent him their freedom in gold boxes. The king, after 
some vain attempts to form a ministry with Fox and lord Walde- 
grave, was at length obliged to submit to Pitt’s terms. Newcastle 
returned to the treasury, but without one of his own party at the 
board, and with Legge as chancellor of the exchequer; Pitt became 
secretary of state; his brother-in-law, Temple, privy seal; and Fox 
icondescended to accept the lucrative office of paymaster of the forces, 
‘without a seat in the cabinet. ‘Thus was Pitt’s first ministry formed 
‘(June 29). 

§ 16. It was too late in the season to attempt much of importance; 
and an expedition despatched against Rochfort, consisting of 16 ships 
of the line, with frigates and transports, commanded by sir Edward 
Hawke, and having on board 10 regiments of foot under general sir 
John Mordaunt, proved abortive through the irresolution of the 
latter. But England had now another war on hand. In the previous 
year France and Austria had leagued themselves for the partition of 
Prussia by the treaty of Versailles (May 1, 1756), to which Russia, 
Saxony, and Sweden afterwards acceded. Frederick of Prussia, 
having been apprised of this confederacy through the treachery of 
a clerk in the Saxon service, was the first to strike a vigorous 
blow by seizing Dresden. Such was the origin of what has been 
called raz Seven Years’ War. 

Frederick now drew closer his alliance with England: and in 
April, 1757, the duke of Cumberland proceeded to the continent to 
fight in his cause, and to defend the electorate. J rederick had this 
year made an incursion into Bohemia, and gained a victory near 
Prague ; but he was in turn defeated at the heights of Kolin, and 

obliged to rttire,- The French, advancing with a large army, com- 
_»pelled the duké of Gumberland to retreat before them, and overran 
“all Hanover. The duke took refuge under’the guns of Stade, sup- 
ported by those of four British men-of-war in the Elbe; but he wa= 
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manceuvred out of this position by the duke de Richelieu, the Fronch 
general; and he was compelled to enter into the convention of 
Kloster Seven, by which he agreed to dismiss his auxiliaries, to 
withdraw his troops over the Elbe, and disperse them in canton- 
ments, leaving only a garrison in Stade. ‘Thus Hanover was lost. 
George II. was as indignant at this failure as Frederick himself, 
and received his son on his return with the greatest coldness. 
Offended by this treatment, the victor of Culloden threw up all his 
employments, and lived in comparative obscurity till 1765, when he 
died at the age of 45. Frederick seemed reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, but he retrieved his affairs by the victories of Rossbach and 
Leuthen.’ This success made him very popular in England, where 
he was regarded as the protestant hero; and when, early in 1758, 
Pitt proposed a new convention, witha subsidy of 670,0001., it was 
carried almost unanimously. 

§ 17. In 1758 the war raged in all quarters of the world. In 
Africa, the island of Goree was wrested from the French. In Ame- 
rica, Pitt projected the conquest of Cape Breton and St. John’s; and 
a fleet and army were despatched under admiral Boscawen and 
general (afterwards lord) Amherst. At the same time Wolfe, who 
had attracted Pitt’s notice during the Rochfort expedition, was sent 
out as second in command, with the title of brigadier-general. In 
these appointments Pitt, neglecting the claims of seniority, as well as 
those of aristocratic and parliamentary interest, was guided by merit 
alone; and this was the secret of the success with which our arms 
were at this period attended. The armament was composed of 150 
ships and 12,000 soldiers. Louisburg capitulated after a siege of 
two months, in which Wolfe distinguished himself. After the fall 
of the capital the whole of Cape Breton submitted ; and soon after 
the island of St. John did the same. The name of the latter was 
changed to Prince Edward’s Island, in honour of the next brother of 
the prince of Wales. 

In India, Clive had taken the French settlement of Chandernagore 
in 1757. In the following vear Lally Tollendal, the new French 
governor, captured and razed Fort St. David, but failed in an 
attempt upon Madras. 

In Kurope, a secret expedition against Cherbourg was planned by 
Pitt, under commodore Howe and lord Anson, with 20,000 soldiers 
and marines, commanded by Charles, second duke of Marlborough, 
and lord George Sackville. The attempt failed, but was renewed 
with more success in August, under general Bligh, accompanied by 
prince Edward. When the troops landed the town was feund to be 
deserted. The forts and basin were destroyed, together with 170 
pieces of iron cannon, and 22 brass guns were carried off. The troops 
were then landed near St. Malo; but the duke d’Aiguillon coming 
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up with superior forces, they were obliged to hurry their re-embarka- 
tion, and 1000 men of the rear-guard were either killed or made 
prisoners. 

These exploits were not very splendid, yet, by diverting the atten- 
tion of the French, they proved favourable to the campaign in Ger- 
many. Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick not only drove the French 
out of Hanover, but even over the Rhine, whither he followed them, 
and gained on the left bank a victory at Crefeld; but the advance of 
the prince de Soubise obliged him to fall back on Miinster. Fre- 
derick had achieved brilliant successes, chequered however. by a 
disastrous defeat inflicted on him at Hochkirchen by the Austrian 
generals Daun and Laudohn (Oct. 14). 

§ 18. In 1759 the arms of England were successful both upon 
sea and upon land. The French, though scarcely able to defend 
their own coasts, were talking of an invasion, and were making 
preparations in Havre, Toulon, and other ports; but in July admiral 
Rodney bombarded Havre two or three days, doing ,great damage to 
the town, and destroying many of their flat-bottomed boats, whilst 
the Toulon fleet was dispersed with some loss by admiral Boscawen, 
off Lagos in Algarve. Another fleet under sir Edward Hawke 
blockaded Brest, and a squadron of observation hovered near Dun- 
kirk. Hawke gained a signal victory (Nov. 20) near Quiberon, over 
a French fleet under De Conflans, consisting of 21 sail of the line 
and 4 frigates. Hawke’s fleet, which was rather stronger, sunk 4 of 
the Frenchmen and captured 2; the others, all more or less damaged, 
succeeded in getting into the river Vilaine. 

Frederick sustained a terrible defeat this year at Kunersdorf, near 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder; but from want of cordiality between the 
Austrians and Russians, its consequences did not prove very dis- 
astrous. On the other hand, prince Ferdinand, who had in his army 
10,000 or 12,000 English troops under lord G. Sackville, was more 
fortunate. He failed indeed in an attack on the French position at 
Bergen; but he more than retrieved this reverse by the brilliant 
victory of Minden, which would have been still more complete had 
Sackville, who commanded the cavalry, obeyed the orders to charge 
the routed enemy. The clamour was justly loud against lord George, 
both in England and Geen and Pitt dismissed him from all hie 
employments, 

But the chief success this year was achieved in Canada, where 
the plan of the campaign was sketched out by Pitt himself. The 
French had colonised that province in the reign of Trancis I., but 
it was not till the following century that the cities of Quebec and 
Montreal arose. Pitt’s plan of invasion was by three separate divi- 
sions to unite at Quebec. One of these, composed of colonists and 
Indiana under general Prideaux and sir William Johnson, was to 
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advance by way of Niagara and Lake Ontario towards Montreal; 
another of 8000 men, under the command of general Wolfe, was 
to proceed up the St. Lawrence, and lay siege to Quebec; whilst 
in the centre the main army under general Amherst was to attack 
Ticonderoga, secure the navigation of Lake Champlain, and, pro- 
ceeding by the river Richelieu, to form a junction with Wolfe. 

The first and last of these expeditions succeeded as far as they 
went; Niagara and Ticonderoga were captured, but it was too late 
in the season to form a junction with Wolfe. The fleet of admiral 
Saunders carried Wolfe safely to the Isle of Orleans opposite Quebec, 
where the army disembarked on June 27. Wolfe formed a lodgment 
on the westernmost point of the island, where Quebec rose on his 
view, strong in its natural position, but without artificial defences. 
It is washed on two sides by the rivers St. Charles and St. Lawrence, 
whose banks are almost inaccessible, while a little below the town 
the Montmorency falls into the St. Lawrence; the entrance of the 
harbour is defended by a sand-bank; the castle of St. Louis com- 
mands the approaches ; and behind the city rise the rugged steeps 
called the Heights of Abraham. Quebec at that time contained a 
population of about 7000; but it had a cathedral, a bishop’s palace, 
and other public buildings. The marquis de Montcalm, the French 
governor of Canada, a distinguished officer, lay with an army of 
10,000 men, chiefly Canadian colonists or native Indians, outside the 
city, on the line called Beauport, between the rivers St. Charles and 
Montmorency. The ground was steep; in his front lay the Mont- 
morency ; his rear was protected by dense woods, and every open 
space had been fortified. All Wolfe’s attempts to draw Montcalm 
from this position having failed, it only remained to attack him in 
his entrenchments. An assault on July 31 having been repulsed, 
Wolfe determined on the hazardous exploit of proceeding up the St. 
Lawrence and scaling the Heights of Abraham, though, through 
deaths, sickness, and the necessary detachments for securing im- 
portant points, he could muster only about 38600 men. On the 
nicht of September 18 the army was conveyed silently up the river 
in boats to a small cove, now called Wolfe’s Cove, overhung by lofty 
rocks. As they rowed along to this place Wolfe repeated in a low 
voice to the officers in the boat with him Gray’s beautiful Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard, adding at the end, ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, I 
would rather be the author of that poem than take Quebec.” 
Wolfe himself was one of the first to leap ashore. The precipitous 
path was climbed; an outpost of the enemy fled in alarm ; and at 
daybreak the British army stood arrayed upon the heights, but 
without cavalry, and having no more than’a single gun. Mont- 
calm was now obliged to abandon his position and advance to give 
battle. The English, by Wolfe’s direction, reserved their fire 
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till the enemy were within 40 yards, and then delivered a well- 
directed and destructive volley. Many fell, the rest wavered ; Wolfe, 
though wounded in the wrist, seized the favourable moment, and, 
springing forwards, ordered his grenadiers to charge. At this instant 
he was struck by another ball in the groin, and shortly after by a 
third in the breast, which caused him to fall, and he was ‘conveyed 
to the rear. Before he breathed his last an officer who was standing 
by exclaimed, “See how they run!” ‘ Who run?” eagerly cried 
‘Wolfe. ‘The enemy,” cried the officer. “Then God be praised !” 
said Wolfe, ‘‘I shall die happy ;” and immediately expired. Thus 
fell this gallant officer at the early age of 23. Montcalm, the French 
commander, was also slain. Quebec capitulated on September 18; 
the French garrison was conveyed by agreement to the nearest 
French port; and -in the following year the conquest of all Canada 
was achieved. 

This event threw a lustre over the close of the reign of George IL., 
which in other respects had not been inglorious. He died suddenly 
on October 25, 1760, at the age of 77, from the bursting of the right 


ventricle of the heart. 
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' GEORGE III, FROM HIS ACCESSION TO THE RECOGNITION OF AMERICAN 


INDEPENDENCE, AND THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES, 
A.D. 1760-1783. 


§ 1, Accession of George III., and settlement of the government. King’s mar- 
riage and coronation. § 2. State of the campaign. Negociations. Pitt resigns. 
§ 3. War with Spain. Lord Bute’s administration. Peace of Fontainebleau. 
§ 4. Rise and progress of the Indian empire. § 5. Unpopularity of lord 
Bute. Wilkes and the North Briton, No. XLV. General warrants. § 6. 
Grenville’s American Stamp Act. § 7. Lord Rockingham prime minister. 
Succeeded by lord Chatham. Lord North’s American taxes. § 8. Proceed- 
ings against Wilkes. Disturbances in America. Lord North prime minister. 
Royal Marriage Act. § 9. Effect of the tea duties in America, Commence- 
ment of the rebellion. Skirmish at Lexington. Battle of Bunker’s Hill. 
§ 10. Attempts at conciliation. American independence. Progress of the 
war, § 11. La Fayette. Philadelphia taken. Capitulation of Saratoga. 
Treaty between France and the Americans. § 12. DeathofChatham. § 13. 
The French fleet in America. Actions in theChannel. Spain joins the French 
and Americans. Paul Jones. § 14, Lord George Gordon’s riots. § 15. 
Rodney’s victory at Cape St. Vincent. The ‘‘ Armed Neutrahty.” Ame- 
rican campaign. Battles of Camden and’ Eutau Springs. Capitulation of 
York Town. § 16. Naval engagements. Losses and disasters. Lord 
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Parliamentary reform. § 17. Rodney's victory in the West Indies, Lord 
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Shelburne’s ministry. Foundering of the Royal George. Siege of Gibraltar. 
§ 18. Treaty with America, and recognition of American independence. 
Peace of Versailles. 


§ 1. THE young prince who now ascended the throne of his grand- 
father, with the title of George III., was 22 years of age. His person 
was tall and strongly built, his countenance open and engaging. In 
his first address to the parliament he inserted, with his own hand, 
a paragraph stating that ‘“‘ he gloried in the name of Briton”—an 
expression which could not but awaken a cordial echo in a country 
which during the greater part of a century had been governed by 
foreigners. His conduct answered to his professions, ‘The party dis- 
tinctions which had prevailed during the reign of his grandfather seemed 
to be forgotten ; the Jacobites, who had absented themselves, returned 
to court, and some of the principal of them obtained places in the 
royal household. The old ministers were retained ; but it was soon 
svident that the earl of Bute would be the king’s principal adviser, 
and both he and prince Edward were made privy councillors. After 
the dissolution of the parliament the seals of seerctary of state were 
transferred from lord Holderness to lord Bute—a step in which Pitt 
acquiesced, though he had not been consulted. <A‘.the same time 
Legge vacated the chancellorship of the exchequer, and was suc- 
ceeded by lord Barrington ; and lord Henley, who after the resigna- 
tion of lord Hardwicke had been made lord keeper only, now became 
lord chancellor. The vigorous administration of Pitt had nearly 
‘annihilated all party feeling: in the Commons he reigned supreme, 
and was regarded with a kind of awe. 

In the following year the king concluded a marriage with Char- 
lotte, second sister of the duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, then only 
17 years of age. In person she was short, thin, and pale; but she 
was sensible, cheerful, and good-tempered. George is said to have 
been captivated by a spirited letter which she wrote to the king of 
Prussia, beseeching him to spare her country. She arrived at St. 
James’s September 8, 1761, and the marriage was celebrated on the 
same day. ‘The coronation followed, September 22. 

§ 2. During the last two or three years the campaign in Germany 
had proceeded with varied success; and on the whole the con- 
tending parties stood much in the same position. The British con- 
tingents, under the marquess ‘of Granby and general Conway, had 
made some atonement for the disgrace of lord Sackville at Minden. 
The losses sustained by France had made her sincerely desirous ot 
peace. The affairs of that country were now conducted by the duke 
de Choiseul, always, however, under Madame de Pompadour, the 
mistress of Louis XV. A conference at Augsburg was agreed to by 
all the belligerents ; but between France and England Choiseul pre- 
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ferred a separate negociation, with which view M. de Bussy was 
accredited to London, and Mr. Hans Stanley to Paris. In order to 
strengthen his negociations, Pitt sent an expedition under commo- 
dore Keppel, with 9000 troops under general Hodgson, against Belle- 
isle, a barren island, but strongly fortified, on the coast of Brittany. 
Belleisle was taken; and it was considered that it might be set off 
against Minorca, not for its importance, but as a point of honour in 
the sight of France. Good news also arrived from other quarters. 
The island of Dominica had been reduced by lord Rolls; and in the 
east Pondicherry had been captured, the last of the French strong- 
holds in India. | 

Choiseul might probably have yielded all the points demanded by 
Pitt had not the court of France been supported by that of Madrid. 
Ferdinand VI. had died in 1759; and his brother Charles, formerly 
king of Naples, now ruled Spain and the Indies with the title of 
Charles III. Naples he had been obliged to relinquish to his third 
son Ferdinand, as by the treaty of Vienna the crowns of Spain and 
Naples could not be united on the same head. Charles naturally re- 
garded the French Bourbons as the head of his house; he was desirous 
of acting with them, and he had besides several causes of complaint 
against England. He now proposed that the contemplated peace 
between England and France should be guaranteed by Spain, and 
that at the same time certain claims of Spain on England should be 
adjusted. Pitt at once refused to mix up the claims of France an 
Spain; and the latter court was informed that no negociations coul 
be opened with it through the medium of France. The consequence 
of this refusal was what has been called the Famity Compact 
concluded August 15, 1761, by which France and Spain mutuall 
agreed to regard for the future the enemy of either as their commo 
enemy, and to guarantee their respective dominions. The. king 
Naples, as a Bourbon, also acceded to this alliance. A secret con 
vention was also entered into, that in case England and France shoul 
be still at war on May 1, 1762, Spain should declare war again 
England, in consideration of which France was to restore Minorca tp 
Spain. 

As soon as Pitt obtained certain intelligence of this agreement, he 
strongly advised that the Spanish declaration should be anticipated, 
and war at once begun against Spain. He urged the importance of | 
striking the first blow, ‘and he showed that expense would be saved | 
by taking the Spaniards unawares, and seizing their merchantmen | 
and treasure-ships ; but he could find none to second him in this, 
bold yet prudent counsel, except his relative Temple, and they there- 
fore tendered their resignation, which was received by the king with 
many gracious expressions towards Pitt. ‘Thus—fel-the renowned 
administration of Pitt, which had raised England-te-a-great-pitch of 
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glory. He was offered the governorship of Canada, without residence, 

and 5000/. a-year; or the duchy of Lancaster, with about the same 

emolument, These offers he rather haughtily refused, but he 

accepted the title of baroness Chatham for his wife lady Hester Pitt, 

and a pension of 30002, per annum for three lives—his own, lady 

Chatham’s, and their eldest son’s, _ Pitts zyetirement_ paved the-way 
te. 

§ 3. The Spanish business turned out precisely as Pitt had fore- 
told. No sooner were the Spanish West Indiamen safe in harbour 
than the Spaniards began to alter their tone; and before the close of 
the year the ambassadors on both sides were dismissed from London 
and Madrid. The Spanish minister before his departure inveighed 
against Pitt by name, in an angry memorial which he presented 
to lord Egremont, the new secretary. War was declared against 
Spain, January ’4, 1762, Shortly afterwards Irance and Spain made 
a joint demand on Portugal to renounce her neutrality, and large 
bodies of Spanish troops were collected on the Portuguese frontiers 
to enforce it. The King of Portugal gave a spirited refusal, and 
applied to England for assistance, which Bute, in spite of his pacific 
policy, could not of course refuse. 

The duke of Newcastle still continued at the head of the treasury, _ 
though Bute had the chief share of power. The latter, however, . 
having refused to support the king of Prussia and withdrawn the sub- 
sidy, Newcastle tendered his resignation, and was somewhat surprised 
to find it accepted, Bute immediately named himself first lord of the 
treasury ; George Grenville became secretary of state in his stead, 
and sir Francis Dashwood was made chancellor of the exchequer. 
Bute owed his rapid promotion not to any merit of his own, but to 
the ascendancy he possessed over the king. Wilkes, who was now 
beginning to emerge into notice, directed the popular indignation 
against him in the North Briton and other papers; and he was assisted 
by his friend and fellow-satirist Churchill. 

The thoughts of Bute were constantly directed towards peace, 
though the arms of Great Britain and her allies had been on every 
side successful. In Germany, Frederick and prince Ferdinand had 
been victorious. In Portugal, the British troops under Burgoyne 
arrested the progress of the Spaniards. In the West Indies, an arma- 
ment under admiral Rodney and general Monckton had taken 
Martinico in January. Grenada, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent, subse- 
quently surrendered ; Guadaloupe had been takén in 1759, and thus 
the whole of the Caribees were now in the power of England. The 
Havannah also capitulated after a desperate siege, where the booty, 
in treasure and merchandise, was computed at 3 millions. About 
the same time, in the eastern hemisphere, the Philippine Islands were 
taken ; and several rich Spanish prizes were made at sea. 
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In spite of these brilliant successes, overtures for a peace were 
made through the neutral court of Sardinia, and eagerly caught at 
by France. Bute seems to have been alarmed at the great increase 
of the national debt, which had doubled during the war, and now 
amounted to 122,600,0002. <A treaty was concluded at Paris (Feb. 
10, 1763). The peace of Paris put an end to the Seven Years’ War, 
By this treaty Minorca was exchanged for Belleisle; the provinces 
of Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and Canada were geded to England ; 
the islands of Guadaloupe, Martinico, and St. Lucia were restored ; 
put Tobago, Dominica, St. Vincent, and Grenada were retained. 
These were the principal provisions with regard to the interests of 
England. By a clause in the treaty, all conquests made in any part 
of the world during the negociations were to be given up. This in- 
volved the cession of the Havannah and of the Philippine Islands, the 
conquest of which was not yet known. Bute seemed inclined to 
yield them without an equivalent; and it was only at the pressing 
instance of George Grenville and lord Egremont that Florida or 
Porto Rico was demanded in return. ‘The former was readily 
yielded. 

§ 4. Among the places restored to the French was also. Pondi- 
cherry in the East Indies; but they could never recover their lost 
influence in that country, and soon after their Kast India Company 
was dissolved. The genius and courage of Clive had now converted 
an association of traders into the rulers of a large and magnificent 
empire. Though established in the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign, 
it was not till the time of Charles II. that the East India Company 
made any considerable advances in wealth and power. Charles 
granted them a new charter, conveying many exclusive rights and 
privileges, and also ceded to them the settlement of Bombay, which 
he had received as a marriage portion with Catherine of Braganza. 
Fort St. George and the town of Madras had already been founded in the 
Carnatic. The first English factories were at Bantam and Surat, but 
these were subsequently abandoned. At the period of the Revolution 
@ new company was instituted, the rivalship of which produced much 
mischief, till in 1702 they were both united. In 1698 a grant of land 
on rent having ‘cen obtained from Aurungzebe, the Mogul emperor, at 
Chuttanuttee, on the river Hooghly, Fort William was erected, under 
shelter of which ultimately expanded the town of Calcutta, the mag- 
nificent capital of modern India, Thus, before the accession of the 
house of Hanover, tKhe three presidencies of Madras (Fort St. George), 
Calcutta (Fort William), and Bombay, had already been erected ; 
but no central government yet existed; these settlements had but 
little territory attached to them, and often trembled for their own 
safety. 


The French, who had established an East India Company in the 
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reign of Louis XIV., were the only formidable rivals we possessed in 
India. The Portuguese were our allies, and their power was but 
small; the Dutch chiefly confined their attention to Java and the 
neighbouring islands. The French had two important settlements : 
Chandernagore on the Hooghly, higher up than Fort William; and 
Pondicherry on the coast of the Carnatic, about 80 miles south of 
Madras. They also possessed two fertile islands in the Indian Ocean, 
the Isle of Bourbon, and Mauritius, or the Isle of France. The wars 
of the mother countries extended to these colonies. In 1746 the 
French under La Bourdonnais took Madras; and Dupleix, governor 
of Pondicherry, in violation of the terms of the capitulation, carried 
the principal inhabitants to that town, and paraded them through 
the streets in triumph. Madras was restored at the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. During the peace, Dupleix, by intrigues with the native 
princes, endeavoured to extend the French empire in India at the ex- 
pense of the English ; but he was encountered by the superior genius 
and valour of Clive, a writer, or clerk, who had been among the cap- 
tives of Madras. The taking of Arcot, the victory over Rajah Sahib © 
at Arnee, the capture of the Great Pagoda, and the other wonderfal 
exploits of that merchant-soldier, our limits will not permit ‘us to 
detail. After a two years’ visit to England for the sake of his health 
Clive returned to India in 1755, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
in the king’s service, and the appointment from the company as 
governor of Fort St. David. 

Clive’s abilities were soon called into action. The Surajah Dowlah, 
viceroy of Bengal, had taken Calcutta, and thrust the English inha- 
bitants, to the number of 146, into a small and loathsome dungeon 
known as the Black Hole, where in one night the greater part of 
them were stifled (June 20, 1756). But a signal vengeance was soon 
taken. In the following January Clive retook Calcutta, with an 
army of 900 Europeans and 1500 sepoys, kept at bay the surajah’s 
army of 40,000 men, and compelled him to make peace. Shortly 
after Clive took Chandernagore, as before related. His next exploit 
was to defeat the Surajah Dowlah at PLassy (1757). The nabob 
had 50,000 men and 40 pieces of cannon, Clive only 1000 Europeans 
and 2000 sepoys, with 8 field-pieces and 2 howitzers ; yet the rcut 
was complete, and the surajah lost all his artillery and baggage. 
This victory decided the fate of India, and laid the foundation of our 
empire. Meer Jaffier, a rebellious vassal of the surajah’s, was in- 
stalled in the capital of Moorshedabad as nabob of Bengal, Orissa, 
and Bahar ; his predecessor was put to death, and the new nabob 
ceded to the English all the land within the Mahratta ditch or forti- 
fication round Calcutta, and all the country from Calcutta to the sea. _ 
Clive was now made governor of Bengal by the Hast India Company. 
In return for Clive’s assistance against the emperor of Delhi, Meer 
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Jaffier presented him with a domain worth 27,000J. a-year. In 1760 
Clive returned to England, having previously defeated an attempt of 
the Dutch upon Calcutta. He received an Irish peerage as lord 
Clive and baron Plassy, and obtained a seat in the House of 
Commons. ; | 

The hostilities between the French and English in India, after the 
declaration of war in 1758, have already been related, to whieh it 
may be added that the defeat of Lally Tollendal by sir Eyre Coote, 
at Wandewash (Jan. 22, 1760), secured the Carnatic. The further 
history of India will be resumed lower down. 

§ 5. The difference of opinion between George Grenville and lord 
Bute respecting the cession of the Havannah occasioned the resigna- 
tion of the seals by the former, but he still retained office as first lord 
of the admiralty. The earl of Halifax took Grenville’s place; and 
the leadership of the Commons, with a seat in the cabinet, was given 
to Mr. Fox, who still remained paymaster of the forces. The peace 
was very unpopular out of doors, and lord Bute was hissed and 
‘pelted; but in spite of an eloquent speech against it by Pitt, the 
addiess was carried by a large majority in the Commons. Another 
cause of lord Bute’s unpopularity was his almost exclusive patronage 
of his Scotch countrymen. Wilkes branded him with the epithet of 
favourite. In some of the rural districts he was burnt under the 
efiigy of a jack-boot, a rustic pun on his name (John earl of Bute) ; 
and when he walked the streets he was followed by a gang of prize- 
fighters hired to protect him. These symptoms of popular dislike 
frightened him into a resignation (April 8), to the surprise both of 
king and people. At the same time Fox was raised to the upper 
House with the title of lord Holland, still, however, retaining his 
office. Bute was succeeded by George Grenville, who became first 
lord of the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer. The two 
secretaries of state were lords Egremont and Halifax. 

A few days afterwards the king closed the session’ by a speech 
in which he adverted to the late peace as honourable to the crown 
and beneficial to the people. This was immediately attacked in 
the next number of the North Briton (April 23), the celebrated 
No. 45. Grenville was bold and impolitic enough to order its pro- 
secution, to which circumstance it owes its notoriety, for it does not 
equal, either in ability or virulence, many of the- preceding numbers. 
On April 30 Wilkes was arrested in his own house by virtue of what 
was called “a genefal warrant,” that is, a warrant not specifying 
any particular person, but directed against ‘‘the authors, printers, 
and publishers” of the obnoxious paper. At the same time Wilkes’s 
papers were seized, and he was committed to the Tower; but a few 
days afterwards the judges, waiving the question of the legality of 
seneral warrants, pronounced him entitled to his discharge by virtue 
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of his privilege as a member of parliament. He was again im- 
prisoned, however, during the recess. 

In the next session warm debates ensued in the Commons on the 
subject of the paper; and they at length decided that No. 45. was a 
false, scandalous, and malicious libel, and ordered it to be burnt by 
the hangman. Some delay was produced in the measures against 
Wilkes from his having been wounded in a duel by Mr. Martin, who 
challenged him on account of a libel in some former numbers of the 
North Briton ; but at length he was expelled from the House by a 
unanimous vote. 

The attempt to burn No. 45 in the Royal Exchange produced a 
serious riot. A jack-boot and a petticoat, the latter denoting the 
princess of Wales, were thrown into the fire prepared for the paper, 
the mob shouting ‘‘ Wilkes and liberty for ever!” A few days 
after he recovered 10001. damages against Mr. Wood, the under- — 
secretary of state, for the forcible entry of his house. A verdict, 
however, was obtained against him for No. 45, as well as for a piece 
called an Essay on Woman, an obscene and scurrilous libel in parody. 
of Pope’s &ssay on Man, in which lord Sandwich and bishop War- 
burton had been reflected on and ridiculed. Wilkes now thought | 
proper to go abroad; and not appearing to receive judgment, wae 
outlawed. Wilkes” s case derives its chief importance from the ques" 
tion which it raised respecting the legality of general warrante. : 
justice Pratt and all the most eminent lawyers of the day seed 
them illegal from their form, their tenor being to apprehend. all 
persons guilty of a certain crime, thus assuming a gui ‘which re- 
mained to be proved. For the present, however, the government had 
influence enough to postpone a resolution to that effect being carried 
in the Commons. 

§ 6. Another impolitic step of Grenville’s, but attended with far 
more momentous consequences, was the extending of the Stamp Act 
to the North American colonies. The late war had been very ex- 
pensive ; and as it had been partly undertaken for the defence of 
those colonies, it occurred to Grenville, in an evil hour, that they 

might not unjustly be called upon to bear part of the burthen. He 
sonsulted the agents of the several North American colonies in 
London upon his project, inquired whether any other tax would be 
more agreeable, and gave a year’s notice of his plan by a resolution 
entered in the Journals of the Commons in 1764. 

These colonies had heen continually increasing in strength and 
prosperity, and at this time consisted of 13 states, with a population 
of about two millions of whites, and half a million of coloured people. 
They were—1. The New England colonies, settled by the puritan, 
consisting of the four states of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Con- 





necticut, and Rhode Island; 2. New York; 3. New Jersey; 4. Penn- 
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sylvania; 5. Delaware ; 6. Maryland ; 7. Virginia; 8. The two states 
of North and South Carolina; and 9. Georgia, Each of these colonies 
was yoverned on the English model, and had a House of Assembly 
elected, by the people. ‘here was also a governor appointed by the 
crown, and a council. In Connecticut the governor was elective. 

Hitherto the mother country and her colonies had lived in tolerable 
harmony; but at this time the American colonists were in a dis- 
tressed and irritable condition. They were suffering from the effects 
of a terrible border war with the Indiaus; they considered them- 
selves aggrieved by some new duties which had been imposed on 
their foreign trade, as well as by the stringent regulations by which. 
their illicit traffic was repressed. All of them were decidedly op- 
posed to a stamp act, which from its nature was far more obnoxious 
than any customhouse dutics. The latter might be regarded as im- — 
perial, the former was a sort of local excise. Nor would they suggest 
any substitute, but based their opposition on the broad constitutional 
principle, that there should be no taxation without representation, 
and that they were not represented in the House of Commons. They 
intimated however a wish that, as in former instances, a letter from 
the secretary of state, in the king’s name, requiring contributions 
for his service, should be laid before the different Houses of Assembly ; 
and there seems little reason to doubt that, if this course lad been 
pursucd, the minister would have raised at least as much as he ex- 
pected from the Stamp Act, the produce of which was estimated at 
less than 100,0000. a-year. . | 

In 1765, however, the measure passed through parliament with 
little debate or opposition. Pitt was absent from illness, only one 
or two of his party made a slight resistance, and it attracted no 
public notice whatever. Nobody suspected that this little spark 
would burst out into a vast and inextinguishable flame. Even Dr. 
Franklin, the agent for Pennsylvania, one of the chief and ablest 
tepresentatives of the views of the colonists, expeoted nothing but 
acquiescence from his countrymen, which he also inculcated. 

Far different was the spirit which the act excited in America. It 
was reprinted, with a death’s head at top in-place of the king’s arms, 
and was hawked about under the title of ‘ The Folly of England and 
Ruin of America.’ The vessels in Boston harbour hoisted their 
colours half-mast high, and the muffled bells of the churches tolled 
out a death-knell. The Virginian House of Assembly, roused by the 
eloquence of Patrick Henry, took the lead in opposition, and drew 
up a series of resolutions, accompanied with a petition to the king, 
detiying the right of the mother country to tax the colonists without 
their consent. Most of the other assemblies followed this example, 
and a general congress was appointed to meet at New York in October, 
when resolutions and petitions, mueh the same as those of Virginia, 
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were adopted. In some parts associations were formed against the im- 
portation or use of British manufactures ; and presently a small party 
began to appear who promuigated their views of a “united republic, 
When the ships arrived with the stamps it became necessary to put 
them away in some place of safety. Nobody would use them, and the 
persons who had been appointed distributors resigned their posts. 

§ 7. While these things were going on the author of the mischief 
had been compelled to resign his office. George III. had this year 
been attacked with a severe illness, accompanied with symptoms of 
that dreadful malady which darkened his later years. He himself 
was the first to propose a regency. The ministers wished to leave 
out his mother’s name, and surprised the king’s consent; but he 
afterwards repented, and it was restored by the House of Commons. 
This was the cause which chiefly alienated the king’s mind from 
Grenville ; and when he recovered, for his illness was but short, he 
entered into negociations with Pitt and Temple. These, however, 
went off; and resort was then had to a confederacy of the great whig 
houses, with the marquess of Rockingham at their head. That 
nobleman, who was descended, on the female side, from lord Straf- 
ford, and inherited the honours of Wentworth, now became first lord 
of the treasury. He was one of the greatest landholders in England. 

jHe had no great ability, but his judgment was sound and his che 
‘racter honourable. His chief passion was horse-racing, Under hint 
' the duke of Grafton and general Conway became secretaries of state ; 
» Mr. William Dowdeswell, chancellor of the exchequer; and the 
i veteran duke of Newcastle was propitiated with the privy seal. Pitt 
_ was conciliated by raising his confidential friend, chief justice Pratt, 
to the peerage, with the title of lord Camden. foe 

The state of America was a very embarrassing question for the 
new ministry. To withdraw the Stamp Act would be an ill prece- 
dent and a confession of weakness: to press it by force would be 
painful, and might lead to the most dangerous consequences. The» 
vigour and eloquence with which Pitt denounced Grenville, and 
attacked his measure, in the session of 1766, decided the wavering 
cabinet. Adopting the advice of the “ great commoner,” they brought 
in two bills: one to repeal the Stamp Act, the other declaring the 
power of parliament over the colonies to be supreme, Both were 
carried, The majority of the colonists were still loyal, and the news 
of the repeal of the obnoxious act was received with great joy and 
satisfaction in America. It was not however in human nature but 
that some soreness should be left behind, as well as a still more dan- 
gerous feeling of secret triumph at the recognition of their strength. 

Lord Rockingham adopted other measures of a popular nature. “A 

silk bill, introduced by the late ministry, had occasioned serious riots 
-{p the preceding year among the Spitalfields weavers; siege had 
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been laid to the duke of Bedford’s house in Bloomsbury-square, and 
it became necessary to disperse the rioters by means of the military. 
Rockingham now restrained the import of foreign silks. He also 
repealed the unpopular cider-tax, obtained a resolution of the House 
of Commons declaring general warrants illegal, and another con- 
demning the seizure of papers in cases of libel. ‘The ministry, how- 
ever, was tottering through internal dissensions ; lord Northington, 
the chancellor, told the king at the end of the session that they could 
not go on, and advised him to send for Mr. Pitt. This time Pitt 
accepted, and succeeded in forming a ministry ; but, to the surprise 
of all, he reserved for himself the office of privy seal, with a peerage ! 
The king signed his warrant as earl Chatham on July 29. Pitt named 
the duke of Grafton as head of the treasury ; Charles Townshend 
became chancellor of the exchequer; general Conway continued secre- 
tary of state and leader of the House of Commons, with the earl of 
Shelburne * as his colleague; and lord Camden was made chancellor. 

The prospect of Pitt’s support in the House of Commons had been 
the chief inducement with most of the ministers, to take office and 
they were naturally much disappointed to find themselves deprived 
of it by his elevation to a peerage. But their disappointment did 
not end here. Constant fits of the gout allowed lord Chatham to 
appear but seldom even in the Lords; and in the spring of 1767 a mys- 
terious malady, arising apparently from suppressed gout, prostrated 
him to such a degree that he would neither see anybody nor open 
any papers on business. Edmund Burke, who was now rising into 
eminence, adverted to him in one of his speeches as a great invisible 
power—a being so immeasurably high that not even his own cabinet 
could get access to him. Affairs went wrong in his absence. The 
opposition carried a motion to reduce the land-tax, by which the 
revenue lost half a million. In order partly to repair this loss, 
Charles Townshend, in spite of the warning so recently received, re- 
solved to raise some supplies in America by small taxes on tea, glass, 
paper, and painters’ colours, the whole amount of which would not 
exceed 40,0007. a-year. For such a sum did he risk, the fidelity of 
those magnificent colonies. In the following September 'Townshena 
died, and lord North accepted the vacant office of chancellor of the 
exchequer. Soon after some changes occurred in the ministry, and 
the new office of colonial secretary was established, in which the earl 
of Hillsborough ¢ was installed. At this time the name alone of 
lord Chatham supported the administration. 


* The earl of Shelburne, an Irish peer, beeame prime minister in 1782 (see 
p. 643), and was created marquess of Lansdowne in 1784: father of the present 
marquess, : 

+ Wills Hill, first earl of Hillsborough, created magguess of Downshire ia 
Ireland in 1789: ancestor of the piesent marques. 
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§ 8. In the elections for a new parliament in 1768, Wilkes, who 
was still under a sentence of outlawry, though rejected by the city 
of London, contrived to obtain his return as member for Middlesex, 
chiefly through the intimidation of the mob. He surrendered in the 
court of king’s bench, when lord Mansfield pronounced the outlawry 
void, from a technical flaw in the proceedings; but the original 
verdicts were confirmed, and Wilkes was sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment, computed from the day of his arrest, and to pay two fines 
of 5002. each for No. 45 and the Essay on Woman. This sentence 
occasioned a riot. The mob rescued Wilkes’s carriage, dragged it to 
a tavern in Cornhill, and insisted on his remaining at liberty ; but 
he slippéd out at the back door, and surrendered himself at the king’s- 
bench prison. Some desperate riots ensued, and on the day of the 
meeting of parliament several persons were killed and wounded by 
the military in St. George’s fields. 

In the session of 1769 the House of Commons pronounced Wilkes 
guilty of an insolent libel, in publishing a letter of lord Wey- 
mouth’s, now secretary of state, to the magistrates of Surrey, 
accompanied with some caustic remarks; and on the motion of lord 
Barrington he was expelled the house. Wilkes’s popularity, how- 
ever, had gone on increasing. In the city he had been elected 
alderman of Farringdon Without; and when the election for Mid- 
dlesex came on he was again unanimously returned. Three times 
the House declared him incapable of sitting, and three times was he 
re-elected. On the third occasion, however, the ministers provided 
another candidate, colonel Luttrell ; and the House pronounced him 
to have been duly elected. But though the ministers carried their 
point, they had rendered Wilkes the idol of the nation. In the 
autumn he brought an action against lord Halifax for having seized 
his papers, and obtained 40007. damages. 

We must now revert to the more momentous disturbances in the 
North American colonies, where Townshend’s ill-advised taxes had 
revived all the.animosity occasioned by the Stamp Act. The state 
of Massachusetts took the lead in the opposition. A violent alter- 
cation arose between the House of Assembly and Bernard the 
governor of that state, and finally lord Hillsborough dissolved the 
Assembly, July 1, 1768. Riots of the most serious description 
ensued at Boston. The other American states, though not s0 
violent, displayed a sort of passive resistance. Associations were 
formed calling themselves ‘‘ Sons of Liberty,” and even “‘ Daughters 
of Liberty,” to enter into non-importation agreements, and to for- 
bear the use of tea. . Subsequently it became customary to strip 
those who would not enter into these agreements, and to cover them 
with tar and feathers. 

The cabinet now deemed it prudent to repeal the obnoxious taxes ; 
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but lord North, on the suggestion of lord Hillsborough, carried an 
exception in favour of the tea-duties. Lord Hillsborough commu- 
nicated the determination of the ministry in a circular to the 
governors of the North American colonies, drawn up in harsh and 
ungracious terms, which increased the irritation occasioned by a 
merely partial concession. Lord Chatham, who had never taken 
any active part in the administration, had resigned in October, 
1768. In the spring of the following year a return of the gout 
restored him to health and society, and in July he attended the 
king’s levee, a sort of apparition from the dead. When the parlia- 
ment was opened in January, 1770, he appeared in his place and 
denounced in severe terms both the foreign and the American policy 
of the ministers. Shortly afterwards the duke of Grafton resigned, 
when the king prevailed upon lord North to accept the place of first 
lord of the treasury, in addition to that of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and he thus became prime minister. 

During the following year or two nothing of much importance | 
eccurred. ‘Two of the king’s brothers, the dukes of Cumberland | 
aud Gloucester, having degraded themselves by private marriages, ' 
the former with Mrs. Horton, sister of Colonel Luttrell, the latter 
with an illegitimate daughter of sir Edward Walpole, the King | 
caused the Royal Marriage. Bill to be introduced into the House of; | 
Lords, by which every prince or princess, the descendant of George | 
IT., except only the issue of princesses married abroad, was pro-' 
hibited from marrying without the king’s consent before attaining | 
the age of 25. After that age they might be relieved from the 
king’s veto by consent of the privy council and both houses of 
parliament. This statute is still in force. 

§ 9. With the exception of some disturbances in Massachusetts, 
affairs had been going on pretty quietly in America. The tea-duty, 
which was only "3d. per pound, seemed to be acquiesced in, when in 
1773 an act was committed which, though far from being so in- 
tended, finally estranged the American colonies. The East India 
Company had contracted a larye debt, but ‘they had also an enor- 
mous stock of tea in their warehouses, for which they could find no 
sale. Lord North, in order to relieve them by finding a market for 
their stock, now proposed that the tea exported to America, which 
had a drawback of only 3-5ths of the duty paid in England, should 
have a drawback of the whole duty, thus leaving it subject only to 
the 3d. duty in America, | This appeared to be a boon not only 
to the East India Company, but also to the Amcrican colonists, as 
it would enable them to purchase their tea cheaper than they could 
even before the 8d. duty was imposed. Accordingly the East India 
Company freighted several ships with tea, and appointed consignees 
in America for its sale. But meantime a circumstance had occurred 
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which embittered the feeling against England. Mr. Thomas 
Whately, Grenville’s private secretary, and under secretary of state 
to lord Suffolk, had been engaged in a private correspondence with 
Hutchinson, governor of Massachusetts, Oliver, the lieutenant- 
governor, and other officers of the crown in that province. Whately 
having died, these letters were purloined, and came into the pos- 
session of Dr. Franklin; who, finding that they contained expres- 
sions inimical to the liberty of the colonies, sent them to America, 
but with strict injunctions of secresy, and that they should not be 
permitted to circulate beyond a few of his friends. Such a caution, 
as might have been foreseen, turned out quite nugatory ;_ the letters 
found their way into the House of Assembly of Massachusetts, were 
voted subversive of the constitution, and petitions were drawn up 
for the removal of Hutchinson and Oliver. The whole matter was 
subsequently referred to the privy council, where Wedderburn, the 
solicitor-general, attacked Franklin for his breach of confidence in a 
most biting and sarcastic speech. The privy council decided that 
the petition was founded on false and erroneous allegations, and 
that it was groundless, vexatious, and scandalous. ‘Two days after 
Franklin was deprived of his post as deputy postmaster-general in 
America. | 

Meanwhile the arrival of the tea-ships in America—nay, the very 
anticipation of their arrival—had caused a violent outburst of 
popular feeling. It was given out that they were only the fore- 
runners of further taxation; some said that the ships were laden 
with fetters instead of tea. The consignees were threatened, and 
obliged to fling up their engagements. At Charleston the teas were 
allowed to be landed, but not to be sold, and were stowed in cellars, 
where they perished from damp. The Boston people went further. 
On December 16, 1778, a body of men disguised as Mohawk 
Indians boarded the tea-ships and scattered their cargoes in the 
water, to the value, it is computed, of 18,0000. 

By way of punishment, lord North now transferred the Boston 
custom-houses to Salem, another port of Massachusetts, and also 
made some important alterations in the charter granted to that 
state by king William. This last step excited the jealousy and 
alarm of the other states. Even the most moderate men began to 
tremble for their liberties ; and they were encouraged to resistance 
by finding that they were supported by a powerful party in the 
British parliament, which numbered in its ranks Chatham, Burke, 
Charles Fox, son of Jord Holland, and other eminent men. Vir- 
ginia, where the popular fecling was directed by Patrick Henry and 
Thomas Jefferson, was one of the first provinces to give in its 
adhesion to Massachusetts. The conduct of the English puritans 
in Charles’s reign was taken as a model, and a combination was set 
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on foot with the ominous title of the ‘Solemn League and Cove- 
nant.” Committees of correspondence were established, and a con- 
gress summoned at Philadelphia. Delegates from 12 colonies met 
in September, and debated with closed doors. The assembly drew 
up a Declaration of Rights, claiming all the liberties of Englishmen, 
and adopted resolutions to suspend all trade between England and 
America till their grievances were redressed. Addresses were pre- 
prepared to the people of Great Britain, the people of Canada, and 
to the king; and after appointing another congress for May 10th, 
1775, the meeting quietly dispersed. 

When the parliament met in January, 1775, lord Chatham de- 
nounced the attempts which were making to coerce the Americans 
as pregnant with the most fatal consequences, and foretold their 
utter failure. But all his warnings were disregarded. Meanwhile a 
militia had been raised in Massachusetts, called minute men, because 
they were to be ready at a minute’s notice; arms also were provided 
and deposited in an arsenal at Concord, a town about 18 miles from 
Boston. General Gage, commandant at Boston, despatched a few 
hundred light troops on the night of April 18th, on a secret expedi- 
tion to destroy these stores. The secret, however, had oozed out; 
and the van, on reaching Lexington, a place about three miles from 
Concord, found about 70 militiamen under arms, and drawn up on 
the parade. <A collision took place, about the manner of which 
accounts vary; but several Americans were killed and wounded. 
The troops then proceeded to Concord, spiked three guns, and 
destroyed some stores. Meanwhile, however, the whole country 
had been roused; the British were surrounded and galled on every 
side by an incessant fire, and before they got back to Lexington 
their retreat had become a perfect rout. Had not general Gage 
despatched some reinforcements, the whole body would have been 
annihilated. ‘Their loss was 273 killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
while the Americans did not lose a third of that number. This 
victory, if such it can be called, excited the ardour of the Americans. 
A force of 20,000 men was raised in the New England provinces, 
and blockaded general Gage in Boston: whilst a party of Connecti- 
cut men marched to lake Champlain, and surprised and captured 
forts Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 

On the appointed day the congress met at Philadelphia. They 
prohibited the export of provisions to any British colony, the supply 
of necessaries to the British army and navy, the negociation of bills 
drawn by British officers, &c. They took measures for providing 
supplies of men and money, and they appointed, as commander-in- 
chief, coloncl George Washington, who had distinguished himself 
in the wars with the French. On June 21st he set out to take the 
command of the army blockading Boston. The English had then 
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been reinforced by divisions under general Burgoyne, general William 
Howe, brother of Lord Howe, and general H. Clinton, which raised 
their whole ‘force to about 10,000 men. A considerable body of 
Americans, having been sent to occupy Bunker’s Hill, proceeded by 
mistake to Breed's Hill, which also forms part of the peninsula on 
which Charleston stands; and as that frontier overlooks Boston, from 
which it is separated only by an arm of the sea about as broad as 
the Thames at London, it became necessary to dislodge them. But 
this was not effected till after three assaults, and with the logs of 
1000 men, while the Americans did not lose half that number. 
This was called the battle of Bunker’s Hill. 

§ 10. A civil war scemed to be now fairly kindled; yet on July 
8th the congress signed a petition to the king, expressing their 
loyalty and their desire of a reconciliation, and sent it over to 
London. This petition they called the “Olive Branch,” and they 
determined that it should be their last appeal. The king however 
declined to answer it, on the ground that he could not recognise the 
coneress, a self-constituted body that had taken up arms against 
him; and in his opening speech to parliament in October he 
expressed his determination to put down the rebellion by force. 
This occasioned several changes in the ministry, and especially the 
American secretaryship was transferred to lord George Germaine, 
formerly lord Sackville, of Minden notoriety (see p. 614), a man of 
ability, but of a violent temper. 

In November lord North obtained a repeal of the acts respecting 
the port of Boston and the Massachusetts ecbarter; but on the other 
hand, all commerce with the insurgent colonies was strictly forbid- 
den so long as they remained in a state of rebellion, and the capture 
of American coods and vessels was authorised. The burning of the 
town of Falmouth, and soon after of Norfolk on the Chesapeak, 
further incensed the Americans. They had this year invaded 
Canada, and laid siege to Quebec, which they blockaded during the 
winter; but in the following summer they were forced to evacuate 
the province. 

As Boston did not afford a good point for entering the country, 
and as they were surrounded by a superior force, the British evacu- 
ated Boston in March, 1776, by a sort of tacit convention with 
the “ Select Men,” that, if their embarkation was not molested, the 
town should not be injured. They proceeded by sea to Staten Island, 
and Boston was immediately occupied by Washington’s troops. The 
recovery of this place was regarded as a sort of triumph by the 
Americans. ‘lhe inhabitants of Staten Island were loyally disposed, 
and admitted the British without resistance. 

About this time the question of independence began. to be agitated 
in congress. As is usual in such eases, the views of the Americang 
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had expanded with the progress of the rebellion. At first they had 
merely contemplated a redress of grievanees ; now, a large party was 
inclined to a separation and an independent republic. These senti- 
ments were kept alive by a host of writers, and especially by 
Thomas Paine, an Englishman settled in America. A committce of 
five was appointed to draw up a Declaration of Independence, which 
was written by Jefferson, corrected by Adams and Franklin, 
and subsequently amended by the congress, It was signed on July 
4th, 1776, as the act of the whole Amcrican people, though three 
or four of the colonies did not agree to it; and the United Colonies 
were declared Free and Independent States. Only a few hours 
after the proclamation of Independence, lord Howe arrived off 
Sandy Hook, furnished with full powers to treat. He despatched a 
friendly letter to Franklin, to which a hostile answer was returned. 
He then sent a flag of truce and a letter to Washington, who had 
gone with his army to Brooklyn in Long Island; but as the letter 
was addressed to G. Washington, Esq., instead of General Wash- 
ington, he refused to receive it. 

The British government had collect¢d a body of about 13,000 
German troops, for which they paid enormous subsidies to the land- 
grave of Hesse, the duke of Brunswick, and other petty German 
sovereigns. Having received reinforcements of these men, general 
Howe sent over in August a detachment of 8000 to Long Island, 
and compelled the Americans to evacuate it. In this affair the 
American general Sullivan had been captured, through whom lord 
Howe induced congress to send three members to Staten Island, to 
discuss an accommodation in the character of private gentlemen. 
The congress deputed three members known to be most inimical to 
the British connection: namely, Dr. Franklin, John Adams, and 
Edward Rutledge of South Carolina; and as these gentlemen at 
once declared that the colonies could enter into no peace except as 
independent states, the conference was of course abortive. 

In September general Howe crossed the water and attacked New 
York, which was abandoned on his approach. A great portion of 
the inhabitants were loyally disposed. During the autumn the 
Americans gradually retired before the British, till they had crossed 
the Delaware into Pennsylvania. Howe had been very remiss in 
following up the advantages which he gained, and he now ordered 
lord Cornwallis, who was conducting the pursuit, not to attempt to 
follow the enemy over the Delaware, but to disperse his troops in 
Winter-quarters through the Jerseys. Washington, on the other 
hand, recrossed that river, and by some skilful manceuvres recovered 
nearly the whole of the Jerseys. These successes produced a great. 
moral effect on the Americans, and the congress which metat’ Balti- 
more conferred extraordinary powers upon Washington. gone, 
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§ 11. The American cause was very popular in France, out of 
hatred to this country. Franklin and Silas Deane had been sent as 
envoys to Paris, to solicit the support of the French ; and though 
the latter were not yet prepared to declare openly in favour of the 
Americans, they gave them secret assistance. Many French officers 
proceeded to America to offer their services, among whom the most 
‘distinguished by rank and fortune was the young marquis de la 
Fayette, who was not yet 20 years of age. The Americans gave him 
the rank of major-general, and he undertook to serve without emo- 
lument. In England, Chatham again appeared in the House of 
Lords this summer, and made an eloquent appeal for conciliating 
America, but without success. The exertions of Chatham in this 
cause were noble, enlightened, and patriotic; but there was a class 
of turbulent demagogues, to whom it served as an occasion to excite 
sedition and disturbance. The Rev. Mr: Horne, better known by 
his subsequent name of EHlerne Tooke, was convicted before lord 
Mansfield of a libel, for having, in advertising for subscriptions for 
the relicf of the Americans, stigmatised the affairs at Lexington and 
Concord as inhuman murders; and he was sentenced to 12 months’ 
imprisonment. 

In 1777 Howe abandoned the design of reaching Philadelphia 
through the Jerseys ; and withdrawitig his troops, embarked them 
at New York with the intention of proceeding by water. Finding 
the banks of the Delaware well fortified, he proceeded up the 
Chesapeak and landed his men at the head of Elk. Midway 
between that place and Philadelphia runs the stream called the 
Brandywine, where the Americans occupied a strong position. But 
they were defeated and completely routed (Sept. llth), and the 
British vanguard took possession of Philadelphia without resistance. 
In an attempt to recover it the Americans were repulsed at German 
Town. ‘These successes were more than counterbalanced by reverses 
in the north. General Burgoyne, who had more talent for writing 
plays than commanding armies, was directed to operate on the Hud- 
son in order to prevent any further attempts on Canada. ‘T'wo ad- 
vanced divisions, consisting chiefly of Germans, which he had thrown 
across the Hudson, were defeated at Bennington by general Starke; 
but after collecting provisions, Burgoyne again crossed that river and 
advariced beyond Saratoga. Hedefeated the Americans at Behmus 
Heights (Sept. 19), but gained no advantage by the victory; and he 
was himself defeated shortly afterwards, near the same spot, by 
Arnold. Burgoyne was now obliged to retreat to Saratoga, where 
he found himself almost surrounded by the enemy ; and as his pro- 
visions were nearly exhausted, while at the same time no news 
arrived. from. sir H. Clinton, by whom he had expected to be joined, 
he found. himself compelled to enter into a convention with general 
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Gates, by which he agreed to lay down his arms (Oct.17). His 
fighting men had been reduced to 3500, whilst Gates had upwards of 
13,000 fit for duty. The capitulation of Saratoga was the turning- 
point in the American war. It was not faithfully observed by the 
Americans, who, because the English soldiers had retained their 
cartouche-boxes, which they pretended came under the description 
of “arms,” detained them several years at Boston as prisoners. 

The news of Burgoyne’s disaster raised a patriotic spirit in Eng- 
land. Voluntary subscriptions were opened, and a sum was raised 
sufficient to maintain 15,000 soldiers without the aid of government. 
In France the news had a decisive effect. It was officially announced 
to the American envoys that Louis XVI. was prepared to acknowledge 
the independence of America; and two treaties of commerce and 
alliance with that country were signed at Paris, February 6, 1778. 

Now, when it was too late, lord North attempted measures of con- 
ciliation. He formally renounced the right of the British parliament 
to tax America; he appointed five commissioners with the most 
ample powers, who were instructed to raise no difficulties respecting 
the rank or legal position of those who might be appointed to treat 
with them ; and it seemed to be intimated that any terms short of 
independence would be conceded. ‘The bills were received by parlia- 
ment with astonishment and ‘dejection ; but no opposition was made, 
and they received the royal assent March 11, 1778. Two days after 
the marquis de Noailles, the French ambassador, delivered a note, 
couched in ironical and insulting terms, announcing the treaties con- 
cluded between France and the United States. And now, in the 
hour of danger, lord North deserted his post. On the very next day 
he tendered his resignation to the king, and advised him to send for 
lord Chatham; but the king’s mind was embittered against that 
statesman by the invectives which he continued to utter, often 
groundless, it must be confessed, as when he inveighed against Bute’s 
secret influence, which had long ceased to exist. ‘lhe king expressed 
his determination not to accept the services of ‘‘ that perfidious man,” 
except in a subordinate post, which it was well known Chatham 
would not accept. * 

§ 12, But the days of that great statesman were drawing to a close. 
On April 7, although so extremely ill that he was obliged to be sup- 
ported, nay almost carried, into the House by his second son William 
and his son-in-law lord Mahon, Chatham went down to oppose a 
motion of the duke of Richmond’s for an address to the king re- 
commending peace at any price, even the recognising of American 
independence; for though Chatham had always been the warm | 
advocate of conciliation, he regarded such a step with the utmost 
abhorrence, as a dismemberment of the empire, and especially 
under prestnt circumstances, when it would seem to be taken at 
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the dictation of France. He made a speech against the motion, 
in which, though traces of faltering were sometimes visible, all his 
former glowing eloquence seemed to be revived as for some grand 
and last occasion. He was answered by the duke of Richmond, 
and, stung by some of his remarks, Chatham rose to reply; but his 
strength had been over-tasked—he staggered and fell back in con- 
vulsions. ‘The peers crowded round him with marks of the deepest 
sympathy. He was carried to a neighbouring house, where, with 
the aid of a physician, he in some degree rallied; thence he was 
conveyed to his house at Hayes, where, after lingering a few weeks, 
he expired on May 11, in the 70th year of his age. A public funeral 
was voted, with a monument in Westminster abbey, an annuity 
of 40007. attached for ever to the earldom of Chatham, and a sum 
of 20,0002. to discharge his debts. 

The king now prevailed upon lord Nerth to continue in office ; 
and the ministry was strengthened in the House of Lords by con- 
ferring the great seal upon Thurlow. 

§ 13. The Americans had been encouraged by the French alliance, 
and by the retreat of sir H. Clinton from Philadelphia to New York; 
and congress refused to hold any conference with lord North’s com- 
missioners unless the British fleets and armies were first withdrawn 
from America, or at all events the independence of the United States 
acknowledged—conditions whieh were of course inadmissible, and all 
communications were consequently broken off. In July a French 
flect of 12 ships of the line and 6 frigates, under count d’Estaing, 
appeared off the coast of America. Sir H. Clinton reduced this 
summer the whole provinee of Georgia, the inhabitants of which 
were for the most part loyally inclined. By orders from home, 5000 
of his troops had been detached, and effected the conquest of St. 
Lucia, St. Pierre, and Miquelon ; ‘but on the other hand the French 
took Dominica. 

Several actions were fought in the Channel, where admiral Keppel 
commanded the English fiect. In July a general engagement took 
place off Ushant. ‘The French fleet, under d’Orvilliers, was much 
superior in force; but the action was indecisive, and the respective 
fleets retired to Brest and Plymouth. Keppel had signalled sir Hugh 
Palliser, his second in command, to bear up with his squadron and 
renew the combat; but Palliser’s ship being much crippled, he was 
unable to comply. Both admirals were in parliament, and political 
adversaries; and they now began to criminate each other. Keppel 
was brought to a court-martial on some charges made against him 
by Palliser, and after a trial of 32 days was “honourably acquitted. 
As he was the popular favourite, all London was illuminated on 
his acquittal, whilst Palliser was burnt in effigy. The latter, having 
demanded. a court-martial on himself, was also acquitted. 
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tn the next summer (1779) Spain joined France in the war against 
England ; and manifestoes were published, both at Paris and Madrid, 
containing long statements of alleged grievances. In answer to the 
former, Gibbon the historian drew up a Mémoire Justificatif, or 
justifying memorial, which, though not exactly official, was circu- 
lated in the different courts of Europe as a state paper. The com- 
bined Spanish and French fleets amounted to 66 sail of the line, 
besides frigates and other smaller vessels. The French began to 
threaten an invasion, and 50,000 men were spread along the coast of 
France, from Havre to St. Malo. The threat, as usual, created con- 
siderable alarm in England, which was perhaps all that was con- 
templated. Sir Charles Hardy, who now commanded the English 
fieet, had only 38 ships, and was therefore obliged to remain on 
the defensive; but dissensions broke out between the enemy’s 
admirals about the mode.of conducting the war, and, the Spanish 
commander having retired into port, it became necessary for the 
French admiral to follow hisexample. It was at this time that Paul 
Jones, a Scotchman by birth, but holding a commission in the Ame- 
rican service, appeared off the eastern coast of Scotland, with three 
sraall ships of war and one armed brigantine. He attacked our Baltic 
fleet, captured the Serapis and the Scarborough that were convoying 
it, and carried his prizes to Holland. He then appeared in the Firth 
of Forth, and filled Edinburgh with alarm and, humiliation, till a 
steady west wind blew him out of the Firth, 

The war was now raging in various quarters of the globe. The 
Spaniards formed the siege of Gibraltar ; the French made an attempt 
upon Jersey, took Senegal in Africa, but lost Goree. In the West 
Indies, d’Estaing, in the absence of admiral Byron, reduced St. 
Vincent and Grenada; but an attempt which he made, in conjunc- 
tion with some American land-forces, on Savannah, the capital of 
Georgia, was repulsed. 

§ 14. The year 1780 is memorable for the no-popery riots excited 
by lord George Gordon. To explain their origin it will be neccessary 
to go back a year or two. In 1778 sir George Saville had procured 
the repeal of a very severe act against the Roman catholics, passed in 
1700 in consequence of the number of priests that came over to Eng- 
land after the peace of Ryswick. By this law priests or Jesuits exer- 
Cising their functions, or teaching, were liable to imprisonment for 
life; and all catholics who within 6 months after attaining the age 
of 18 refused to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and to 
subscribe the declarations against transubstantiation and the worship 
of saint’, were declared incapable of purchasing, inher?ting, or holding 
landed property. The very severity of this law had rendered it in- 
Operative, yet its repeal excited among the more bigoted protestants, 
especially in Scotland, and among the English populace, a feeling of 
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tke most violent animosity against the Roman catholics. Protestant 
associations were formed both in England and Scotland; and lord 
George Gordon, a younger son of the duke of Gordon, a young man 
of a turbulent temper, fond of notoriety, but without either ability 
or principle, had put himself at the head of the movement. He made 
many silly and violent speeches in the House of Commons, and even 
went so far as to insinuate that the king himself was at heart a 
Roman catholic. On June 2 he assembled a vast mob in St. 
George’s Fields, to accompany him to the House with a petition 
against the recent changes in the penal laws. Many of the members 
of both Houses were insulted and jll treated; the mob broke into the 
lobby of the House of Commons, and, knocking violently at the 
door, shouted out ‘‘ No popery!” while lord George appeared now 
and then at the top of the vallery-stairs to encourage and incite 
them. There was then no organised police; but lord North, who 
displayed the utmost courage and firmness, privately sent for a de- 
tachment of the guards. Colonel Murray, a kinsman of lord George’s, 
drew his sword and threatened to run him through the body if a 
single man of the mob entered the house. The guards arrived and 
cleared the lubby. Lord Gordon’s proposal for immediate delibera- 
tion was rejected by an immense majority ; and the rioters dispersed, 
but not before they had burnt the chapels of the Sardinian and 
Bavarian legations. On the following day (Saturday) the mob was 
tolerably quiet, but on Sunday the blue cockades reassembled in 
great numbers, and burnt two or three catholic chapels. On Monday 
more chapels were burnt, as well as the house of sir G. Saville in 
Leicester Fields. On Tuesday, lord George having appeared in the 
House with a blue cockade, Colonel Herbert desired him to remove 
it, or threatened to do so himself, upon which he submitted rather 
tamely. For two or three days the mob were in possession of London. 
Fiercer spirits had now appeared—men who thirsted for plunder 
and revolution. On Tuesday evening Newgate was broken open, 
the prisoners to the number of 300 released, and the building, lately 
rebuilt at a cost of 140,000/., reduced to’a heap of smouldering ruins. 
Clerkenwell was also entered, and the houses of three or four magis- 
trates were destroyed. Towards midnight the mob proceeded to the 
residence of lord Mansfield in Bloomsbury-square, destroyed all his 
furniture, and his valuable library, containing letters which he had 
been collecting nearly 50 years, with a view to write the history of his 
times. Lord and lady Mansfield had barely time to escape by the 
back door. On the 7th the riot was at its height. All the shops 
were shut, thé mob were uncontrolled masters, and most of the 
prisons were forced and their inmates released. The magistrates 
seemed paralysed; and Kennett, the lord mayor, displayed a great 
dereliction of duty, for which he was afterwards prosecuted and con- 
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victed; while alderman Wilkes, on the contrary, was active in sup~ 
pressing the tumult. The king himself showed the greatest resolu- 
tion on this occasion. Having assembled a council, he caused a 
proclamation to be issued warning the people to keep within doors, 
and intimating that the military had instructions to act without 
waiting for orders from the civil magistrates. That night London 
bore the aspect of a place taken by storm. In various quarters parties 
of soldiers were firing upon the mob, and the fire was sometimes re- 
turned; people were seen removing their goods in ‘haste and alarm 
from the numerous houses which had been set on fire; and the streets 
resounded with the groans and yells of the wounded and the drunken. 
Nearly 500 persons were killed or wounded. But the riot was at an 
end: next day London was tranquil. Lord George Gordon was appre- 
hended on the 9th, and committed to the Tower on a charge of high 
treason ; and shortly afterwards 60 or 70 of the rioters were .con- 
victed, of whom 21 were executed. On this occasion Wedderburn, 
the solicitor-general, was made chief justice of the common pleas, 
with the title of lord Loughborough, his predecessor De Grey having 
resigned in alarm. 

Sib. Admiral sir G. Rodney gained a signal victory ‘ite year 
(Jan. 16) over the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent. Eight Spanish 
ships were taken or destroyed, and only four of their fleet escaped 
into Cadiz. He had previously captured a rich Spanish convoy in 
the Bay of Biscay. But the Spaniards amply avenged their losses 
by intercepting, off the Azores, our East and West India fleets, which 
had been sent to sea with a convoy of only two men-of-war. These 
escaped, but nearly 60 sail of merchantmen, freighted with valuable 
cargoes, were carried into Cadiz. Besides her declared enemies, Eng- 
land had now to contend with the neutral powers, who, under cover 
of their flags, supplied our enemies with warlike stores. Our first 
quarrel on this account was with the Dutch; and in February the 
empress Catherine of Russia issued a declaration to the belligerent 
courts, in which it was insisted that free ships make free goods ; that 
no goods are contraband, except those declared such by treaty ; 
and that blockades to be acknowledged must ke effective. This 
declaration became the basis of the ‘‘ armed neutrality” subse- 
quently established between Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, to which 
Holland and Prussia, and eventually Spain and France, also acceded. 
Its object was to support the claims of neutrals, if necessary, by force 
of arms. ‘hus all the most powerful nations of Europe seemed 
arrayed against England, if not actively, at all events in a sort of 
sullen and indirect hostility ; and before the end of the year the 
Dutch were added to the number of her active enemies. On board 
an American packet that had been captured there was found among 
the papers of Mr. Laurens, an envoy to Holland, the plan of an alli- 
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ance between Holland and America, dated as far back as September, 
1778. Remonstrances and negociations ensued; and on December 
20, 1780, war was declared against the Dutch, 

With regard to this year’s campaign in America, sir H. Clinton, 
after a rather long siege, succeeded in taking Charleston. All the 
American naval force at that place was destroyed or seized by ad- 
roiral Arbuthnot, and 400 guns and a great quantity of stores were 
captured. On the news that a French fleet, with a considerable 
number of troops on board, had sailed for New England, Clinton 
re-embarked for New York with a portion of his force, leaving lord 
Cornwallis, with about 4000 men, to hold Charleston and South 
Carolina ; and, if possible, to annex North Carolina. General Gates 
was now approaching with a considerable army; and on Auguet 16 
an engagement ensued at Camden, in which the Americans were com- 
pletely routed and dispersed, with the loss of all their baggage, The 
French expedition against New England appeared off Rhode Island 
in July; but admiral Arbuthnot, having been reinforced by adnuiiral 
Graves, blockaded the French in Newport harbour the remainder of 
the year. Sir H. Clinton had now arrived at a just appreciation of 
the war. He perceived that his foree was not strong enough, by 
some thousands, effectually to reduce the revolted provinces; and he 
wrote home to that effect, at the same time tendering his resignation 
of the command. 

‘Ihe campaign in America ceased in the next year (1781), though the 
war was not absolutely terminated, The last action, at Kutau Springs, 
about 60 miles from Charleston, fought on September 8, was one of 
the sharpest of the whole war. The American artillery was taken 
and retaken several times, and several hundreds were slain. The 
English, who were commanded by colonel Stewart, remained masters 
of the field ; yet. in spite of their apparent victory they were obliged 
to retreat to Charleston Neck, and the Americans recovered the 
greater part of South Carolina and Georgia. 

At this juncture the count de Grasse arrived from the West Indies 
with 28 sail of the line and about 4000 troops. Sir Samuel Hood 
had followed him with only 14 ships; but being reinforced by admiral 
Graves with 5 ships, the French were brought to an action off the 
coast of Virginia, September 5. It proved indecisive, and both 
fleets then retired—the English to New York, the French to the 
Chesapeak. 

Meanwhile lord Cornwallis, with a force of 7000 men, ‘had taken 
up @ position at York Town, an ill-fortified place, in which he was 
soon surrounded by an army of 18,000 men with 50 or 60 pieces of 
artillery, and commanded by Washington, La Fayette, and St. Simon. 
The bombardment commenced on October 9; by the 14th two re- 
doubts had been carried, and the town more closely invested. As all 
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relief or escape was impossible, Cornwallis was now obliged to capi- 
tulate, and obtained certain honours of war. With this capitulation 
the American war, which had been conducted without any adequate 
plan or vigour, may be said to have ceased: at all events there were 
no military operations afterwards. 

§ 16. In other quarters the British were more successful. Among 
the feats of arms this year was the relicf of Gibraltar by admiral 
Darby. In the Channel the immense superiority of the combined 
fleet, 49 sail of the line to 21, compelled admiral Darby to retire into 
Torbay, and remain on the defensive. Here the enemy dared not to 
attack him, andin September they were dispersed by some boisterous 
weather, About the same time admiral Hyde Parker, convoying a 
ficet from the Baltic, fell in with a Dutch fleet and convoy off the 
Dogger Bank ; but though the Dutch admiral, Zeuthman, was beaten, 
and bore away for the Texel, Parker was in no condition to pursue. 
In the West Indies admiral Rodney captured the Dutch island of St. 
Eustatia, with an immense amount of property and ships. The 
Dutch shipping lying at Demerara and Essequibo was also cap- 
tured by English privateers, and these settlements were surrendered 
to the governor of Barbadoes. On the other hand, the French took 
Tobago. 

In the next session of parliament the ministers intimated their in- 
tention of confining their attempts to the retaining of certain ports 
and harbours in America. The tidings of fresh disasters added to 
the depression of the nation. Before the close of the year the marquis 
de Bouillé had retaken the island of St. Hustatia. Shortly after- 
wards we lost Demerara and [Essequibo, together with St. Kitt’s, 
Nevis, and Montserrat: so that of all the Leeward Islands England 
retained only Barbadoes and Antigua. A little previously an attempt 
which we made upon the Dutch settlement at the Cape of Good Hope 
had been frustrated. All these misfortunes were crowned by the 
surrender of Minorca (Feb. 5, 1782), after an heroic defence, and 
when, chiefly from the ravages of disease, only about 700 men were 
loft fit for duty. 

On February 27, 1782, General Conway carried a resolution in the 
House of Commons against any further attempts to reduce the in- 
surgent colonies; and subsequently an address to inform the sove- 
reign that those who should advise the prosecution of the war would 
be regarded by the House as enemies of their king and country. 
On March 15, the ministry having escaped a vote of non-confidence, 
proposed by sir John Rous, only by a majority of 9, lord North 
announced his resignation. His administration had lasted 12 years, 
and had been characterised by harsh and rigorous measures, though 
he himself was eminently gentle and good-tempered. The marquess 
of Rockingham now became again prime minister, with lord Johp 
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Cavendish as chancellor of the exchequer, admiral viscount Keppel 
first lord of the admiralty, the duke of, Richmond master of the 
ordnance, the earl of Shelburne and Mr. Fox secretaries of state, and 
general Conway commander-in-chief. The tory chancellor, lord 
Thurlow, retained the seals. Burke was not admitted into the 
cabinet, but was made paymaster of the forces; and a small ap- 
pointment was given to his son. 

In the preceding year two young men of distinguished ability had 
entered on the career of public life: Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and 
William Pitt, the second son of lord Chatham. Sheridan’s maiden 
speech was a failure; but he was not discouraged, and soon retrieved 
his reputation. Pitt’s first address, on the contrary, seemed to be 
that of a practised orator ; and was reccived with applause and warm 
congratulations, even by Fox and the oppasition. Sheridan accepted 
the place of under-secretary of state in the new ministry; and a 
choice of some of the smaller posts was offered to Pitt, but, though 
only 23 years of age, he had already declared in the House of Com- 
mons that he would not accept any subordinate situation. 

‘The ministry were embarrassed at the very outset by the state of 
Ireland, where great discontent prevailed on account of some alleged 
commercial grievances, ‘The catholic question had not yet arisen, 
but the question of the independence of the Irish parliament wag 
agitated with great warmth. The eloquent Henry Grattan, the 
leader of the opposition, was a protestant. On April 16 he carried 
an address to the crown declaratory of the legislative independence of 
the Irish Houses. Such an independence was clearly an anomaly 
which might lead to the greatest practical inconvenience: as, for 
instance, if the Irish parliament should vote for peace with a foreign 
country against which England had declared war. The English 
ministers could not but perceive this glaring evil; but the present 
state of the country rendered a breach with Ireland highly inex- 
pedient, and Fox carried a motion (May 17) which, by repealing the 
act 6 Geo. I., acknowledged the independence of the Irish legis-. 
lature. ‘The gratitude of the Irish was unbounded. They immedi- 
ately passed a vote to raise 20,000 seamen, and they prevailed upon 
Grattan to accept of 50,0002. for himself. 

The question of parliamentary reform had now bezun to excite 
considerable attention in England. Lord Chatham had been its 
warm advocate; and Pitt, who took up his father’s views on this 
subject, moved for a committee to inquire into the state of the repre- 
sentation. Opinions were divided in the cabinet, but the motion 
was negatived by 20 votes. Some measures of reform were however 
introduced by the ministry, such as a bill to prevent revenue-officers 
from voting at elections, and another forbidding contractors to sit in 
the House of Commons. A great many useless offices were abolished, 
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the pension-list was reduced, and the amount of secret-service money 
limited. 

§ 17. About this time the disgraces of England were in some 
measure retrieved by a brilliant naval victory. On April 12 admiral 
Rodney succeeded in bringing the French fleet under De Grasse to an 
engagement, which, with a large body of troops on board, had sailed 
from Martinico to attack Jamaica, Each fleet consisted of upwards 
of 80 ships of the line. The action lasted nearly 11 hours, and was 
desperately contested, but ended in the decisive victory of the English. 
The Ville de Paris, carrying admiral de Grasse’s flag, the largest ship 
in the French navy, together with four more first-rate vessels, was 
taken, and another was sunk. Admiral Hood captured two more that 
were retreating. Owing to the French vessels being crowded with 
troops, they are said to have lost 8000 killed and 6000 wounded, whilst 
the loss on the side of the English did not exceed 900. On board the 
Ville de Paris were 36 chests of money to pay the soldiers, and their 
whole train of artillery was on board the other captured ships. The 
remainder of the French fleet were scattered, and could not contrive 
to reunite. Thus was Jamaica saved. The ministry had just pre- 
viously recalled Rodney, with every mark of coolness and disgrace : 
but they now found themselves called upon to reward him with a 
barony and a pension. An Irish barony was bestowed on Hood. 

Negociations for a peace were soon after opened at Paris. Dr. 
Franklin, the American minister there, refused to treat on any other 
terms than the recognition of the independence of the United States, 
to which also he at first added a demand for the cession of Canada. 
In the midst of these negociations lord Rockingham died (July 1). 
The king now sent for the earl of Shelburne, who accepted the office 
of first lord of the treasury, upon which a large part of the ministry, 
including Fox, lord John Cavendish, the duke of Portland, Burke, 
and Sheridan, resigned. Under lord Shelburne, Pitt became chan- 
cellor of the exchequer; Thomas Townshend and lord Grantham 
secretaries of state. 

The combined French and Spanish fleets again swept the Channel 
this summer, yet lord Howe, with a far inferior force, contrived to 
screen from them the East and West India merchantmen convoyed 
by sir P. Parker. After Howe’s return to Portsmouth the Royal 
George, of 108 guns, reckoned the first ship in the British navy, 
having been laid slightly on her side in order to stop a leak, was 
capsized at Spithead by asquall; and all her ports being open, im- 
mediately sank, when a great part of the crew, and many women and 
children who had come on board, as well as admiral Kempenfeldt, 
who was writing in his cabin, were drowned. Rodney’s prizes also, 
including the Ville de Paris, unfortunately foundered on their way 
from the West Indies. 
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In September lord Howe sailed with 34 ships of the line to relieve 
Gibraltar, which had now endured a memorable siege of more than 
three years. It was defended by general Elliot, with a garrison of 
more than 5000 men. ‘They had been relieved on different occasions 
by admirals Rodney and Darby, but they were at times reduced to 
such distress as to feed off vegetables and even weeds. In the spring 
of 1781 the bombardment was terrible. It is computed that the 
enemy fired 56,000 balls and 20,000 shells from the middle of April 
till the end of May, yet the casemates afforded so effectual a pro- 
tection that only 70 men were killed. The bombardment was relaxed 
during the summer, but renewed again in the autumn. On the night 
of November 26 Elliot made a sortie with 2000 men. The Spaniards 
were taken by surprise, and fled on all sides; their works were de- 
stroyed, their guns spiked, their ammunition blown up. It was long 
before the bombardment was renewed, and then not with the previous 
vigour. Early in 1782 the Spaniards were encouraged by the arrival 
of De Crillon, the victor of Minorca, who assumed the chief com- 
mand. The total French and Spanish force now collected betore 
Gibraltar amounted to 33,000 men, with 170 pieces of heavy artillery. 
The English had likewise been reinforced, and had a garrison of 7000. 
men, with 80 guns of large calibre. The siege now attracted the eyes 
of all Europe. The comte d’Artois and duke of Bourbon came from 
Paris to share the expected glory ofits termination. Charles of Spain 
was accustomed to ask every morning on waking, “Is it taken ?” 
and to the invariable ‘‘ No,” invariably replied, ‘‘ It will be soon.” 
De Crillon, deeming the land-side impregnable, caused some immense 
floating batteries to be constructed, mounted with 142 guns; and on 
the morning of September 13 a fire was opened on the English works 
at a distance of about 600 yards, the batteries on the land-side playing 
at the same time. All day the terrible bombardment continued, but 
towards evening the effect of the red-hot shot from the English 
batteries began to tell. Before midnight one of the largest floating 
batteries, as well as the Spanish flag-ship Pastora, was in flames. 
The light served to direct the aim of the besieged, and at last every 
one of the battering-ships was on fire. The enemy lost 1600 men 
on this occasion. Soon after lord Howe entered the bay, and thc 
combined fleet did not venture to attack him. The siege was con- 
tinued till the peace in 1783, but only nominally. General Elliot, 
on his return to England in 1787, was raised to the peerage as lord 
Heathfield * of Gibraltar. 

§ 18. As France and Spain seemed desirous of continuing the war, 
lord Shelburne hastened to renew the negociations for a separate 
treaty with America; and though the terms of the American allianoe 


* The title became extinct on the death of the second lord Heathfield in 
1818. 
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with France, which had been carried out in the most liberal spirit by 
the latter country, strictly precluded a separate peace, yet, as it was 
obvious that the continuance of the war for any object beyond the 
recognition of the independence of the American States could serve 
only French or Spanish interests, Dr. Franklin, and the other three 
American commissioners in Paris, did not hesitate to respond to the 
advances of the British government. Articles were signed on No- 
vember 30, 1782, the chief of which were the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the United States, an advantageous arrangement of their 
boundaries, and the concession of the right of fishing on the banks of 
Newfoundland. Great Britain recognised and satisfied the claims of 
the American loyalists to the extent of nearly ten millions sterling 
for losses of real or personal property, and of 120,000/. per annum 
in life annuities for loss of income in trades or professions—a splendid 
instance of good faith after so expensive a war. In England the 
treaty was received with various feclings. It was not till June 
1785, that George III. had an interview with Mr. Adams, the first 
minister from the United States, which naturally occasioned con- 
sidcrable emotion on both sides. The king received Mr. Adams with 
affability and frankness. He remarked that he wished it to be under- 
stood in America, that, though he had been the last to consent to a 
separation, he would be the first to welcome the friendship of the 
United States as an independent power. 

During the Christmas recess the ministers exerted themselves to 
bring to a close the negociations with France and Spain. The latter 
power at first insisted on the restoration of Gibraltar, and lord Shel- 
burne seemed not unwilling to exchange it against Porto Rico, whilst 
his colleagues required the addition of Trinidad. But since its gal- 
lant defence the heart of the nation was fixéd on that barren rock ; 
lord Shelburne perceived that to cede it would bring great unpopu- 
larity upon the ministry, and he informed the Spaniards that no 
terms would tempt to its surrender. The Spanish court were in- 
dignant; but finding they were not backed by France, they sullenly 
acquiesced, and the preliminaries of a peace between the three 
countries were signed at Versailles, January 20, 1783. England 
restored St. Lucia and ceded Tobago to France, receiving in return 
Grenada, St. Vincent, Dominica, Nevis, and Montserrat. In Africa 
England yielded Senegal and Goree, retaining Fort James and the 
river Gambia. In India the French recovered Chandernagore, Pondi- 
cherry, ‘Mahé, and the Comptoir of Surat. French pride was grati- 
fied by the abrogation of the articles in the treaty of Utrecht relative 
to the demolition of Dunkirk—a place which no outlay whatsoever 
could have rendered capable of receiving ships of the line. 

To Spain were ceded Minorca and both the Floridas, while king 
Charles guaranteed to England the right of cutting logwood within 
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certain boundaries to be hereafter determined, and agreed to restore 
Providence and the Bahamas. ‘The latter however were recovered 
before the suspension of hostilities. Some months after a treaty 
was also concluded with the Dutch on the basis of mutual resti- 
tution. | 
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CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVEN'IS. 


A.D. A.D. 
1760. Accession of George III. 1775. Commencement of the American 
1761. The Family Compact between War of Independence. Battles 

France, Spain, and Naples. _ of Lexington and Bunker’s 
», Resignation of Pitt. Hill. 
1762. Lord Bute prime minister. 1776. American declaration of independ- 
» War with Spain. ence, 
1763. Peace of Paris. End of the Seven |} 1777. Capitulation of Saratoga. 
Years’ War. 1778. Alliance between America and 
» Resignation of Bute. George France. 
Grenville prime minister. >» War with France. 
>» Arrest of Wilkes on a ‘ general », Death of lord Chatham. 
warrant.” 1779. War with Spain. 


1765. Grenville’s American Stamp Act. | 1780. Lord George Gordon’s riots. 
» Resignation of Grenville. Mar- »»  Rodney’s victory at Cape St. Vin- 


quess of Rockingham prime cent. 
minister. 178). Capitulation of lord Cornwallis 
1766. Repeal of the American Stamp and end of the American war. 
Act. 1782. Resignation of lord North. Mar- 
» Resignation of Rockingham. quess of Rockingham prime 
» Pitt created earl Chatham. His minister a second time. 
second ministry. Duke of » irish parliament declared inde- 
Grafton at the head of the pendent. 
treasury. »»  Rodney’s victory over De Grasse 
1767. An act to levy a tax on tea and in the West Indies. 
other articles in America. » Death of the marquess of Rock- 
1768. Resignation of Chatham. ingham. 
» Duke of Grafton continues at the » Lord Shelburne prime minister, 
treasury. and Pitt chancellor of the ex- 
1769. Repeal of the taxes imposed upon chequer. 
America in 1767, with the ex- » Gibraltar relieved by lord Howe 
ception of the duty upon tea. after a siege of three yeare. 
1770. Resignation of the duke of Grafton. » Recognition of the independunce 
Lord North prime minister. of the United States. 


99 
1773. Popular outbreak at Boston. 1783, Peace of Versailles. 
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Medal in commemoration of Lord Howe's victory over the French Fleet, June 1,179t. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


GFORGE Ill. CONTINUED, FROM THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES TO THE 
PEACE OF AMIENS. A.D. 1783-1802. 


§ 1. Coalition ministry. Fox’s India Bill. Pitt prime minister. His India 
Bill. § 2. Impeachment of Warren Hastings. Affairs of India till his 
governor-generalship. Vote of censure on lord Clive. His suicide. § 3. 
Administration of Warren Hastings. § 4. His extortions in Oude. Charges 
against him. Result of his impeachment. § 5. The king’s illness. Out- 
break of the French Revolution. § 6. Riots at Birmingham. Attitude of 
Europe. State of feeling in England. The French declare war. § 7. Cam- 
paign in Flanders. Insurrection of Toulon, and siege of that city, § 8. 
Vampaign of 1794. Holland overrun by the French. § 9. Naval successes. 
Lord Howe’s victory. § 10. Sedition in England. Expedition to Quiberon. 
Dutch colonies taken. § 11. Alliance between France and Spain. Lora 
Malmesbury’s negociations. Attempted invasions of England. Bank Restric- 
tion Act. § 12. Battle of Cape St. Vincent. Dunecan’s victory off. Cam- 
perdown. § 13. Mutinies at Portsmouth and the Nore. Threatened inva- 
sion. § 14. Expedition to Ostend. The French in Egypt. Battle of the 
Nile. Its consequences. § 15. English and Russian expedition to Holland. 
The Helder taken. The duke of York capitulates. Siege of Acre and flight 
of Bonaparte from Egypt. § 16. Disturbances in Ireland. Irish Union. 
§ 17. Pitt’s opinions on Parliamentary Reform and Catholic Emancipation. 
Warlike operations. The armed neutrality. § 18. Pitt resigns. Lord 
Addington prime minister. Expedition against Copenhagen. Dissolution 
of the armed neutrality. § 19. Threatened invasion, and attack on Bou- 
logne. The French in Egypt. Battle of Alexandria, and death of Aber- 
cromby. § 20. The French expelled from Egypt. Peace of Amiens. 


§ 1. Tae war had added upwards of 100 millions to the national 
debt, and the country was so exhausted that it would have been diffi- 
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cult to send 3000 men on any foreign expedition. These particulars, 
however, were not generally known; and when the conditions of the 
peace were communicated to the parliament, they were received by 

the opposition with a perfeot storm of disapprobation. ‘The cession 
of Chandernagore and Pondicherry was especially the object of ani- 
madversion. The ministers having been twice left in minorities in 
the Commons, lord Shelburne resigned, The state of parties rendered 
it difficult to form a new administration. Mr. Pitt declined the task, 
and for some weeks there was a sort of interregnum. At length a 
coalition ministry was formed. The duke of Portland, a man of 
small abilities, became first lord of the treasury. The virtual 
ministers were lord North and Fox, the secretaries of state; yet only 
a little previously Fox had publicly declared that, if ever he could 
be persuaded to act with lord North, he should consider himself 
' worthy of eternal infamy! Their power, however, was not of long 
duration. In November Fox brought in a bill to reform the govern- 
lent of India, which passed the Commons, but was rejected by the 
‘Lords. The ministers, having a large majority in the former House, 

did not think it necessary to “resign ; but the king, who had always 
viewed the coalition with disgust, sent messages to lord North and 
Fox requiring them to deliver up the seals. Mr. Pitt, as first lord of 
the treasury and chancellor of thé exchequer, now became the head 
of a ministry of which the principal members were lord Thurlow, 
chancellor ; earl Gower, president of the council; the duke of Rut- 
land, privy seal; lord Caermarthen and lord Sydney, secretaries of 
state ; and lord Howe, first lord of the admiralty. 

Pitt, like his predecessors, was defeated on a bill which he intro- 
duced to regulate the government of India; but he resorted to a dis- 
solution, and the elections, which took place in April, 1784, secured 
a large majority for the ministry. In August he succeeded in carry- 
ing his bill, the main feature of which was the creation of the Board 
of Control, consisting of six privy councillors nominated by the king, 
who, with the principal secretaries of state and the chancellor of the 
exchequer, were to be commissioners for India, with supreme control 
over the civil and military government and the affairs of the com- 
pany. Pitt also adopted some measures to remedy the disordered — 
state of the finances, and imposed various new taxes, amounting to 
nearly a million per annum. In the following year he brought in a 
bill for a reform of parliament, which was supported by some of his 
opponents, and opposed ‘by some of his supporters, but finally. lost 
by a majority of 74. The public at that period took little interest 4 in, 
the subject, and it was not resumed. 

George prince of Wales, the king’s eldest son, had attained his 
majority in 1783, when he had a separate establishment assigned him, 
with Carlton house as a residence, which stood in Pall Mall, on the 
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site now occupied by the duke of York’s column. Like most pre- 
ceding heirs-apparent, he had thrown himself into the ranks of the 
opposition, from which his friends were chiefly selected, as lord North, 
Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Windham, Erskine, and others. By improving 
his residence, by losses at the gaming-table and on the turf, as well 
as by other expenses incident to his station, and to a youthful prince 
of gay and voluptuous habits, he had contracted a large amount of © 
debt ; and such was his distress that in 1786 an execution was put 
into his house for the sum of 6007. The king, whose regular and 
moral habits led him to view the prince’s course of life with high 
disapprobation, refused to assist him, especially as it was believed 
that he had contracted a private marriage, contrary to the Royal 
Marriage Act, with Mrs. Fitzherbert, a Roman catholic lady of great 
personal charms, correct conduct, and elegant manners, The prince 
was obliged to reduce his establishment, sell off all his horses, and 
suspend the works at Carlton house. At length the prince’s embar- 
rassments were forced upon the notice of Mr. Pitt by the opposition ; 
and to avoid a threatened motion upon the subject, the king in- 
structed the minister to propose, on the understanding that the 
prince would reform his expenditure, an increase of 10,000I. per 
annum to his income, together with the sum of 161,000/. for the dis- 
charge of his debts, and 20,0001, for the works at Carlton house. . 

§ 2. In 1786 Burke brought forward his celebrated impeachment 
of Warren Hastings. In order to understand this subject it will be 
necessary briefly to resume the history of affairs in India.* During 
the absence of Clive great disorder had prevailed. The government 
had fallen into the hands of Mr. Vansittart, father of lord Bexley, 
who was by no means competent to conduct it. The native princes 
could no longer be kept in subjection ; the servants of the company 
were amassing great wealth by bribery and extortion, whilst the com- 
pany itself was on the verge of bankruptcy. In May, 1765, lord 
Clive again landed at Calcutta, having, after an arduous struggle, 
obtained the appointment of governor and commander-in-chief ip 
Bengal. There was as yet no central government; and the three 
presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay were on a footing of 
jealous rivalry, Clive first applied himself to remedy the abuses in 
the company’s service. He made the civil officers bind themselves 
in writing to accept no more presents from the native princes; and 
he ordered the military to relinquish the double batta, or additional 
allowances, -granted to them by-Meer Jaflier after the battle of 
Plassy. This order produced a mutiny. Nearly 200 officers, and 
among them sir Robert Fletcher, the second in command, conspired 
to throw up their commissions on the same day. Clive immediately 
repaired to the camp at Monghir; and having assembled the officers, 

* See p. 623. 7 
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pointed out to them the guilt of their conduct, declared his resolution 
to suppress the mutiny, and tv supply the place of the mutineers by 
other officers from Madras, or even by the clerks and civil servants of 
the company. He then cashiered sir R. Fletcher, and caused the 
ringleaders to be arrested and sent to Calcutta for trial. The rest 
now entreated to be allowed to recall their resignations—a request 
which was in most instances granted, but only as an act of grace. 
and favour, whilst the vacancies were supplied by a judicious pro- 
motion of subalterns. Clive also placed the jurisdiction of the 
company on a satisfactory footing ; and procured from Shah Alum, 
emperor of Delhi, a deed conferring on them the sole administration 
of the provinces of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. Clive returned to 
England in January, 1767. 

In his absence affairs again went wrong. In the Madras presi-~ 
dency Hyder Ali, founder of the kingdom of Mysore, the most 
daring and skilful enemy the English had ever encountered in India, 
finding his advances neglected by the company, joined the Mahratta 
chieftains, threatened the capital itself, and extorted an advantageous 
peace. The company’s trade suffered to such an extent that in the 
spring of 1769 India stock fell 60 per cent. In 1770 Bengal was 
afflicted by a famine which is computed to have carried off one-third 
‘of the inhabitants. The disasters and misrule in India, and the 
declining state of the company’s affairs, at length attracted the atten- 
tion of government, and committees of inquiry were appointed in 
1772. In the- spring of the following year lord North, by the act 
called the Regulating Act, made several reforms in the constitution 
of the company, both with regard to the cuurt at home and the 
management of affairs in India. The most remarkable feature of 
this act was that the governor of Bengal was invested with authority 
over the other presidencies, and with the title of governor-general 
of India, but he was himself subjected to the control of his council. 
Warren Hastings, who had been appointed to the government of 
Bengal in the previous year, was the first governor-general of India. 

In the same year general (then colonel) Burgoyne, who afterwards 
contributed to the logs of our empire in the West, moved a vote of 
censure on the man who had established our empire in the East. 
Clive’s wealth, and his magnificent seat at Claremont, had attracted 
envy; and there were circumstances in his extraordinary career which 
might afford a handle to malignity. Such especially was his sanc- 
tioning the forgery of admiral Watson’s signature in order to deceive 
the traitor Omichund, who had threatened to reveal the conspiracy 
to dethrone Surajah Dowlah, though Clive does not appear to have 
derived any private advantage from the act, This and other matters 
were objected to him, whilst all his eminent services seemed to be 
forgotten or overlooked. Burgoyne carried the first part of his reso- 
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lutions, affirming certain matters of fact that had been proved against 
him ; the second part, censuring him for havihg abused his powers, 
was negatived; and, on the motion of Wedderburm, it was unani- 
mously added to the resolutions carried, ‘‘ that Robert, lord Clive, 
did at the same time render great and meritorious services to his 
country.” But the taunts to which he had been subjected had sunk 
deep into his mind ; he was accustomed to complain that he had been 
examined like a sheep-stealer; and his melancholy temperament, 
which even in early youth had displayed itself in an attempt at 
suicide, now further aggravated by ill health, and perhaps also by a 
life of inaction, led him to lay violent hands on himself (Nov. 1774) 
before he had attained his 50th year. 

§ 3. The administration of Warren Hastings was also able and 
beneficial. He reformed and improved the revenues of India; he 
transferred the government of Bengal to the company, leaving only a 
phantom of poweg at Moorshedabad ; he resumed the possession of 
Allahabad and Corah, and discontinued the tribute to Shah Alum. 
But his measures for replenishing the company’s treasury were not 
always marked by scrupulous honour. ‘The vizier of Oude being 
desirous of subjugating the neighbouring country of Rohileund, 
Hastings did not hesitate to lend him some British bayonets for that 
purpose, in consideration of a payment of 40 lacs of rupees when the 
conquest should have been accomplished. But the measures of 
Hastings were impeded and disconcerted by his council. In October 
1774, general Clavering, colonel Monson, and Mr. Philip Francis 
arrived in India, having been appointed members of the governor- 
general’s council. ‘These men were utterly ignorant of Judian 
affairs, yet they united together in opposing every ineasure of 
Hastings. Francis was their leader, and he and his confederates 
formed the majority of the council, which consisted, besides them, 
only of Hastings himself and Mr. Barwell. Thus they were able 
to control all the steps of the governor, and to wrest from him 
his patronage; nay, they even took steps to bring him to trial 
on a charge of corruption, but Hastings refused to submit to their 
Jurisdiction. He afterwards prosecuted in the supreme court some 
of the natives who had been incited to accuse him; and in August, 
1775, one of them, the Rajah Nuncomar, was hanged. By this 
_ decisive step Hastings recovered the respect of the natives, of which 
the conduct of the council had deprived hin. 

After the death of colonel Monson, in September, 1776, Hastings 
recovered his authority in the council, by virtue of his casting vote. 
Attempts were made both in India and at home to deprive him of the 
government, but without success; and when the war with France 
broke out in 1778, it was felt, even by his enemies, that his great 
abilities could not be spared, It was under his auspices, aud with 
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the assistance of sir Hector Munro, that Chandernagore, Pondicherry, 
and the other French settlements in India, were captured. An 
expedition against the Mahratta chiefs proved not so fortunate, The 
British force, hemmed in at Wargaum, was obliged to capitulate, on 
condition of restoring all the conquests made from the Mahrattas 
since 1756. All India seemed now combining against us. Hyder 
Ali availed himself of our entanglement in the Mahrattas to overrun 
the Madras presidency ; a body of 3000 of our troops, under colonel 
Baillie, was surprised and cut to pieces. Munro, at the head of 
5000 more, only saved himself by a precipitate flight; all the open 
country lay at Hyder’s mercy; and the smoke of the burning vil- 
iages around struck alarm into the capital itself. At this juncture 
Hastings signally displayed his genius and presence of mind. He 
immediately abandoned his favourite scheme of the Mahratta war, 
and, conceding to the chiefs the main points at issue, tendered offers 
not only of peace but even of alliance. He then despatched every 
available soldier in Bengal, under the command of sir Eyre Cvote, 
by whose military gcnius he was ably seconded, to the rescue of 
Madras. Coote defeated Hyder Ali in a great battle at Porto Novo, 
July 1, 1781, and again in August at Pollilore. These. victories 
led to the recovery of the open country, and saved the Carnatic. 
After again defeating Hyder Ali at Arnce, in 1782, Coote retired 
awhile to Calcutta. In December of that year Hyder died, and 
Coote, anxious to measure swords with his son and successor Tipyoo, 
proceeded in 17838 to the Carnatic. The vessel in which he sailed 
was chased two days and nights by some French men-of-war. 
Coote’s anxiety kept him constantly on deck; his feeble health 
received a fatal blow, and two days after landing at Madras he 
expired. 

§ 4. The exertions for the relief of Madras had exhausted the 
resources of Bengal; yet the India proprietors at home expected 
large remittances. In order to raise them Hastings had recourse to 
the feudatory rajahs, and above all to Cheyte Sing, rajah of Benares, 
from whom he extorted an exorbitant fine of 500,000/. for having 
delayed to pay 50,0001. He is said also to have received from this 
rajah two lacs of rupees for his private use, which he seems to have 
retained some time, and then to have placed to the credit of the 
company. But the worst feature in his conduct was his treatment 
of the Begums of Oude. The government had large claims on 
Asaph ul Dowlah, nabob vizier of Oude, to satisfy which Hastings 
compelled him to extort large sums from the Begums, his mother 
and grandmother, the mother and widow of Sujah Dowlah; although 
Asaph ul Dowlah, after previously wringing large sums from them, 
had signed a treaty, sanctioned by the council of Bengal, by which 
he pledged himself to make no further demands upon them. This 
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treaty, however, had been made contrary to the wish of Hastings, 
when his authority i in the council was controlled, and he now disre- 
garded. it. In order to extort the money from the Begums, two 
aged eunuchs, their principal ministers, were thrown into prison and 
deprived of all food till they consented to reveal the place where the 
treasure of the princesses was concealed. Tortures and other 
severities were continued through the year 1782, till upwards of a 
million sterling had been extorted. 

Hastings concluded a peace with Tippoo in the autumn of 1783, 
on the basis of mutual restitution, and then proceeded to Lucknow 
to tranquillise that district. Towards the close of 1784 he 
announced his intention of retiring ; and when he sailed for England 
in the spring of 1785, peace prevailed throughout India, Mr. ° 
M‘Pherson, senior member of the council, succeeded to the vacant 
government, till in February, 1786, lord Cornwallis was appointed 
governor-general. 

Such were the chief transactions which gave rise to the impeach- 
ment before alluded to of Warren Hastings by Burke, who brought 
forward 22 articles, comprehending a great variety of charges. ‘The 
first, on the subject of the Rohilla war, was negatived by a consider- 
able majority, and the whole impeachment seemed to be upset. But 
on May 13th Fox moved the charge respecting Cheyte Sing and the 
procecdings at Benares; when Pitt, after a speech which at first 
appeared quite to exculpate Hastings, concluded by observing that 
he had acted in an arbitrary and tyrannical manner in imposing a 
fine so shamefully exorbitant. This conclusion took the House by 
surprise, and in a division the impeachment was voted. Nothing 
further was done in the matter till February 1787, when Sheridan 
moved the Oude charge in a most brilliant speech. This motion 
was also supported by Pitt, and an impeachment voted. Other 
articles were subsequently carried, and Burke, accompanied by a 
great number of members, proceeded to the bar of the House . 
Lords, and impeached Hastings of high crimes and misdemeanours 
whereupon he was committed to custody, but released on bail. We 
shall here anticipate the result of this impeachment. The trial did 
not commence till the spring of 1788, and lasted seven years, when 
Hastings was acquitted by a large majority on all the charges. 
Whatever may be thought of the acts which he committed for the 
interest. of the East India Company, his personal disinterestedness 
was proved by the fact that he was indebted to the bounty of the 
directors for the means of passing the remainder of his days in a 
manner becoming his high station. 

§ 5. In 1788 the king was seized with a violent illness, which 
terminated in symptoms of lunacy, so that in October it became 
neoessary to subject him to medical treatment; and he was put 
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under the care of Dr. Willis, who was both a physician and a clergy- 
man. In this seclusion of the crown Fox insisted on the exclusive 
right of the prince of Wales to be appointed regent—a position which 
Pitt triumphantly refuted. Not however that he opposed the nomi- 
nation of the prince; he merely denied that he had any natural or 
legal right without the authority of parliament. Committees were 
appointed in both Houses to search for precedents ; but whilst the 
bill for a regency was in progress the king’s convalescence was 
announced, February 1789. 

An event was now impending which was to shake Europe to its 
foundations. To all outward appearance France was in a most 
prosperous condition. She was at peace with all Europe; she had 
achieved a triumph over England, her ancient rival, by helping to 
emancipate her rebellious colonies; yet she was herself on the brink 
of a terrible convulsion. To trace the causes, or to detail the events, 
of the French Revolution, comes not within the scope of this book; 
and we shall here confine our view to those results which, from the 
vicinity of the two countries, and the constant intercourse between 
them, could not fail to produce a great effect in England. The 
French had been regarded in England as the slaves of an absolute 
monarch, and the first efforts of the revolution were looked upon by 
a large number of persons in this country as the first steps towards a 
system of constitutiona: freedom. The storming of the Bastile was 
almost as much applauded in London as in Paris. But the burn- 
ings, the plundering, the murders which ensued, by which the 
politest nation in the world seemed to be degrading itself by acts 
which would disgrace a horde of savages, soon alienated most 
English hearts. The inoculation of the political virus embittered 
party feeling in England; the names of democrat and aristocrat 
bade fair to supplant those of whig and tory; and a stronger line of 
demarcation was drawn between political sections. Friends who 
had long acted together now parted for ever; and in particular the 
separation of Burke from Fox and his party was conspicuous from 
the genius and eminence of the men. The congratulations addressed 
to the National Assembly of France by a club in London, called the 
Revolution Society, established to commemorate the Revolution of 
1688, under the signature of earl Stanhope, their chairman, incited 
Burke to publish his ‘ Reflections on the Revolution in France, and 
on the Proceedings of certain Societies in London ;’ in which, in the 
most eloquent and impressive language, he denounced the procecd- 
ings in France, and almost prophetically foretold the future destinies 
of that country. This publication called forth many attacks and 
answers, of which the most remarkable were Thomas Paine’s ‘ Rights 
of Man,’ and the ‘ Vindicte Gallice’ of Sir Jamcs Macintosh. The 
former is written in a coarse but forcible style; the latter in elegant 
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and polished language extenuates the most atrocious excesses, on the 
ground that they are the necessary concomitants of all revolutions: 
_a position sufficiently refuted by our own, and especially by that of 
1688. These three works produced a prodigious effect on public 
opinion in England, and became as it were the arsenals from which 
men of different parties drew their weapons of attack and defence. 
It was not, however, till May, 1791, in a debate concerning Canada, 
that Burke, in a powerful and affecting speech, publicly separated 
from Fox. 

§ 6. The sect of the Unitarians were the most ardent admirers 
of the French Revolution. Dr. Priestley, a leading member of it, 
proposed to celebrate at Birmingham the anniversary of the capture 
of the Bastile by a dinner, which was prepared on the appointed day- 
(July 14, 1791) at an hotel in the town, in spite of the plainest 
symptoms of an intended riot. The party of upwards of 80 gentle 
men were received with hisses by the mob; the windows of the 
hotel were smashed ; two meeting-houses were destroyed, as well 
as the dwelling of Dr. Priestley, together with his valuable library 
and philosophical instruments, and the manuscripts of works which 
had cost him years of labour. Several persons were apprehended 
for this disgraceful riot, and three were executed. 

The decree of the Constituent Assembly, September 14th, 1791, 
wresting Avignon and the Venaissin from the pope, showed that the 
French, after the overthrow of their own government, would cease 
to respect the territorial rights of others, and inspired alarm in Ger- 
many. ‘The emperor Leopold and the king of Prussig, attended by 
many of their chief nobility, had a conference in August at Pilnitz, 
near Dresden, towards the conclusion of which the count d’Artois, 
brother of Louis XVI., and several of the leading French emigrants, 
who had passed over in great numbers into Germany, unexpéetedly 
presented themselves, and pressed for the forcible re-establishment 
of order in France. Hopes of succour were held out, and Russia, 
Spain, and the principal states of Italy, subsequently declared their 
adherence to the emperor’s views. England alone observed a strict 
neutrality. But the war was begun by France. Leopold died in 
March, 1792, and Dumouriez, the minister for foreign affairs in the 
Jacobin administration which had now been forced upon the king 
of I’rance, demanded from Leopold’s son Joseph, now king of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, an explanation of his views with regard to 
France, His answers being considered evasive, war was declared 
against him March 20th. An army of Austrians and Prussians 
now took the field under the command of the duke of Brunswick, 
who on July 25th published, against his own better judgment, that 
ill-considered manifesto which probably hastened the dethronement 
and murder of Louis XVI. The irritating and offensive language 
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of the manifesto was not supported by vigorous action. The depo- 

sition of the king, the massacres of September in Paris, the defeat of 

Valmy, and finally the retreat of the duke of Brunswick, followed in 
rapid succession. 

These events occasioned a great ferment in London, The militia 

was embodied, the Tower was fortified and guarded. A numerous 
meeting of merchants, bankers, and traders signed a loyal declara- 
tion, pledging themselves to uphold the constitution. The execu- 
tion of the French king, January 21st, 1793, awoke a still deeper 
sensation throughout the country. ‘The French ambassador was 
dismissed, and immediate hostilities were anticipated. ‘The ancient 
jealousies and rivalries between the two nations still subsisted, in 
spite of the imitation of English fashions, and some ill-understood 
admiration of English literature, which had been introduced inte 
France by the duke of Orleans, and which had obtained-the name of 
Anglo-mania, The French had displayed their willingness to inter- 
fere in the domestic affairs of other countries, by the decree of 
November 19th, 1792, declaring themselves ready to fraternize with 
all nations desirous of recovering their liberty. In England various 
meetings and societies had voted congratulatory addresses to the 
French on their proceedings: Monge, the French minister of marine, 
in a circular letter of December 31, 1792, distinctly avowed the 
notion of flying to the assistance of the English republicans against 
their tyrannical government: and on February 8 the French declared 
war acainst England and Holland. 
. § 7. Nearly the whole of Europe was now arrayed against the 
French, who had not a single ally; yet the vigour of their measures 
enabled them to disconcert the ill-conceived and dilatory schemes of 
the allies. In a short time they had no fewer than 8 armies on foot; 
but into the detail of military operations we cannot enter, even 
briefly, further than England is concerned. In the course of the 
spring (1793) 10,000 British troops under the duke of York landed 
at Ostend; and having joined the imperial army under the prince 
of Coburg, assisted to defeat the I'rench at St. Amand. The success 
of the attack on the French camp at Famars, May 23rd, was chiefly 
owing to the British division, which turned the enemy’s right. They 
were next employed in the siege of Valenciennes, which surrendered 
July 25th. The duke of York subsequently undertook the siege of 
Dunkirk, but without success ; he was obliged to retreat upon Furnes, 
and in November the armies went into winter quarters. In the East 
aud West Indies the. English arms were more successful. In the 
former, Chandernagore, Pondicherry, and one or two smaller French 
settlements fell into our hands ; in the latter, Tobago, as well as St. 
Pierre and Miquelon near Newfoundland, were captured, but the 
attempts on Martinico and St. Domingo failed, 
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In the same year the insurrection at Toulon was sided by the fleet 
cruising in the Mediterranean under the command of lord Hood, and 
consisting of English, Spanish, and Neapolitan vessels. A French 
fleet of 18 sail of the line lay in Toulon harbour ; but after a little 
show of resistance Hood and the Spanish commander took possession 
of the place in: the name of Louis XVII. General O’Hara arrived 
from Gibraltar with reinforcements, and assumed the command. 
But even then the garrison was too small fur the defence of Toulon 
against a besieging army of 30,000 men, especially as they had to 
struggle with jealousies and dissensious among themselves and 
treachery on the part of the inhabitants. It was on this sctne that 
first appeared the extraordinary man who was to wield for a brief 
period the destinies of Kurope. Napoleon Bonaparte, then a chef de 
bataillon, was despatched to Toulon by the Committee of Public 
Safety as second in command of the artillery; but the siege was in 
reality conducted by his advice. By degrees, the heights which 
surround the place were captured by the ]rench; and when the 
eminence of Pharon fell into their hands Toulon was no longer 
tenable. Before retiring it was determined to burn the fleet and 
arsenal ; a task which was intrusted to the Spanish under admiral 
Langara, and a body of British under captain sir Sydney Smith : 
but owing to the remissness of the former the operation was badly 
conducted. Nevertheless 3 sail of the line and 12 frigates were 
carried to England, and 9 sail of the line and some smaller vessels 
burnt by sir S. Smith. The allies also carried off as many of the 
royalist inhabitants as possible, to save them from the vengeance 
of the republican army. 

§ 8. In September Garnier des Saintes proposed and carried in 
the Convention a vote denouncing Pitt as an enemy of the human 
race. This patron of mankind wished to add to the resolution 
that anybody had a right to assassinate the English minister; but 
the Convention was not quite prepared to adopt so abominable a 
doctrine. The manufactures of Great Britain were strictly prohi- 
bited in France; and it was ordered that all British subjects in 
whatever part of the republic should be arrested, and their pro- 
perty confiscated, 

The preparations for the campaign of 1794 seemed to promise some- 
thing of importance. The French had threc annies on their northern 
frontier, those of the North, the Rhine, and the Moselle, amounting to 
500,000 men, and mostly animated with an enthusiastic spirit. Vol- 
taire, one of the literary patriarchs of the Revolution, had laughed 
at the English shooting admiral Byng, “‘ pour encourager les autres ;” 
but the French themselves had on this occasion provided a little 
stimulus for defective patriotism or valour, An ambulatory guil- 
lotine, under the superintendence of &. Just and Le Bas, accom- 
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panied the march of the French army, and in cases of failure it 
was put into operation. The forces of the allies were also large, 
but inferior to the French. The emperor commanded in person 
140,000 men, and had besides an army of 60,000 Austrians on the 
Rhine; the Prussians amounted to 65,000; the duke of York was 
at the head of 40,000 British and Hanoverians; and there was also 
a body of 32,000 emigrants and others. But division reigned among 
the allies. Austria and Prussia were jealous of each other, and 
intent on objects of selfish aggrandisement, to which the affairs of 
France were quite subordinate. Prussia demanded and received 
large subsidies from England, nor would Russia move an army with- 
out the same support. 

The plan of the campaign was to take pardinceiea and advance 
upon Paris. The siege was assigned to three divisions of the allied 
army, under the duke of York, the prince of Coburg, and the here- 
ditary prince of Orange. There was much manceuvring along the 
whole line of frontier from Luxembourg to Nieuport, and several 
skirmishes and battles attended with various success. The most 
remarkable of these was the battle of Turcoing. The object was to 
cut off the left wing of the French and drive them towards the sea, 
when they must have surrendered. The emperor superintended the 
attack in person, which was made with 90,000 men; but the opera- 
tion proved a failure in consequence of the various divisions not 
arriving at the appointed time. On the following morning, May 
18th, the duke of York was surrounded at Turcoing by superior 
bodies of French, who took 1500 prisoners and 50 guns, but left 
4000 men on the field. The duke himsclf escaped only through the 
fleetness of his horse. The British troops retrieveu this disgrace a 
few days afterwards at Pont Achin; where Pichegru, with 100,000 
men, made a general attack on the right wing of the allies. The 
battle had raged from 5 a.m. to 3 P.m., and the allies were beginning 
to give way, when the duke of York despatched to their support 7 
battalions of Austrians and the 2nd brigade of British infantry. 
The latter threw themselves into the centre of the French army 
bayonet in hand, and completely routed them. The Convention 
were so alarmed at the display of British valour on this and other 
occasions, that they passed a dastardly and ferocious decree ordering 
that in future no quarter should be given to British or Hanoverians. 
But most of the French generals were unwilling to execute it. 

On June 26th the allies were totally defeated on the plains of 
Fieurus aud compelled to retreat. This battle sealed the fate of 
Flanders, nearly all the towns of which fell into the hands of the 
French. Led by generals Moreau, Jourdan, and Pichegru, they 
were equally successful on the Rhine and wherever they were en- 
gaged. During this time the Reign of Terror was in full vigour in 
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France; but it was drawing towards its close, and on July 28th 
Robespierre was executed. 

The prince of Orange and duke of York had been compelled gra- 
dually to retire beers the overwhelming armies of the French. 
Towards winter they entered Amsterdam, and a little afterwards 
the duke resigned his command to general Walmoden and returned 
to England. The Dutch had determined to defend themselves by 
inundating the country; but of this resource they were deprived 
by a severe frost. The French crossed the rivers and canals on the 
ice; and then was beheld the singular spectacle of a fleet frozen 
up at the entrance of the Zuyder Zee captured by land forces and 
artillery. ‘che Stadtholder and a great number of Dutch of the 
higher classes fled to England. The British troops, unable to main- 
tain their position in the province of Utrecht, retreated towards 
Westphalia, enduring the most dreadful sufferings, both from the 
rigour of the season and the barbarity of their allies, who plundered, 
insulted, and sometimes murdered the sick and wounded. They 
at length reached Bremen, and embarked for England in March. 
A large portion of the Dutch nation were willing to fraternize with 
the French, and the whole of Holland submitted to them almost 
without resistance. 

§ 9. As in the preceding year, the disasters of England on the 
continent were in a great degree compensated by her naval suc- 
cesses and her victories in other quarters. In the summer Corsica 
was taken by admiral lord Hood and annexed to the British crown , 
but in the following year the French recovered it by a revolt of 
the inhabitants. In this expedition colonel Moore and captain 
Nelson highly distinguished themselves. At the siege of Calvi, Nelson 
received a wound which destroyed the sight of his right eye. But 
the most brilliant victory ef the year was that gained by lord Howe. 
The French had resolved to dispute the sovereignty of the seas, 
and had prepared at Brest a fleet of 26 ships of the line, com- 
manded by Jean Bon St. André, once a calvinist minister. Howe 
fell in with them May 28th with about the same number of vessels ; 
but in weight of metal the French were much superior, having 
1290 guns to our 1012. A general engagement ensued on June Ist, 
when after an hour’s hard fighting Howe succeeded in breaking 
the French line. The French admiral then made for port, followed 
by all the ships capable of carrying sail: seven ships were captured 
pnd one sunk during the action. For this victory lord Howe and 
the fleet received the thanks of parliament; London was illumi- | 
nated three nights; and the king and queen, accompanied by some 
of the younger branches of the royal family, visited the fleet at 
Spithead, when the king presented Howe with a magnificent sword 
set in diamonds. Success also attended our arms in the West Indies, 
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where admiral sir John Jervis and licut.-general sir Charles Grey 
captured Martinique, St. Lucie, and Les Saintes. But an attack 
upon the French portion of St. Domingo proved a failure. 

§ 10. In England attempts were made this year by seditious 
admirers of the French revolution to excite disturbances ; but the 
great mass of the public remained unmoved. Several prosecutions 
were instituted by government, the most remarkable of which were 
those of Hardy, Horne Tooke, and Thelwall; but convictions were 
obtained only in two instances at Edinburgh, where one individual 
was hanged and another transported for life. The ill success of 
the continental campaigns had increased the peace party; but Mr. 
Pitt warmly sipported the war as just and necessary, though in 
the spring of 1795 Prussia made a separate treaty with France, and 
the emperor required a loan of four or five millions to continue the 
war, which was granted. ‘The western provinces of l'rance were 
still in arms in favour of monarchy, and Pitt entertained their 
applications. for assistance. A considerable body of French roy- 
alists, accompanied by a few English troops, were landed at Qui- 
beron; but discord prevailed among the emigrants, and they had 
opposed to them the brave and skilful general Hoche, who speedily 
obliged them to lay down their arms. 

After the flight of the stadtholder to England an embargo was 
laid on all Dutch shipping in English ports; and as the United 
Provinces had submitted to French domination, orders were issued 
for reprisals against them. In the West Indies, the Dutch colonies 
of Demerara, Berbice, and Essequibo were captured; in the Kast, 
the greater part of the island of Ceylon, Malacca, Cochin, and the 
other Dutch settlements on the continent. About the same time 
the Cape of Good Hope was taken; and the whole of a squadron 
sent out by the Dutch in the following year to recapture it fell 
into the hands of admiral Elphinstone. Against these successes 
must be set off the retaking of St. Lucie and St. Vincent’s by the 
French, It would exceed our limits to recount the detached naval 
actions which took place in various parts. ‘Towards the close. of 
the year a great disaster occurred. To retrieve our losses in the 
West Indies, a large fleet was despatched under admiral Christian, 
with 15,000 troops commanded by sir Ralph Abercrombie. Scarcely 
had they passed the isle of Portland when they were caught in a 
violent gale from the west; many transports were wrecked; the 
Chesil beach was strewed with corpses; and the fleet was so much 
damaged that the expedition was wholly disconcerted. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, the remains of it were refitted and despatched 
under admiral Cornwallis, and St. Lucie and St. Vincent’s were 


recovered, 
In England sedition was inflamed by a bad harvest and the high 
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price of bread. The king, proceeding to open parliament in Oc- 
tober, was assailed with groans and hootings, and a bullet, or 
marble, supposed to have been discharged from an air-gun, passed 
through his carriage-window. ‘The same scene took place on his. 
return, Missiles of every kind were hurled at his coach; which, 
when he had alighted, the rabble followed to the Mews, and broke 
into pieces. During these outrages the king displayed the greatest 
composure, and delivered his speech with his usual firmness and 
propriety. 

§ 11. A peace had been effected between France and Spain by 
don Emanuel Godoy, afterwards styled the Prince of the Peace ; and in 
the spring of 1796 an offensive and defensive alliance, with regard 
to England only, was concluded between those powers at St. Ilde- 
fonso. ‘he design of this alliance was to injure British commerce 
by coercing Portugal; a French army was to march through Spain 
upon Lisbon; and the queen of Portugal, in her alarm, consented to 
declare that city a free port. Spain, which soon afterwards de- 
clared war against Great Britain, was by this alliance placed as 
much at the disposal of France as by the Family Compact ; but she 
only prepared the way for her own subsequent misfortunes, 

After their retreat from Holland the English for a long time took 
no part in the struggle on the continent, and the war was confined 
to France and Austria on land, and France, Spain, and Great Britain 
at sea. This was the year of Bonaparte’s splendid campaign in 
Italy; but ia spite of their great successes in that quarter, the 
French had met with reverses on the Rhine. The Directory seemed 
not disinclined for peace, and lord Malmesbury, who was despatched 
to make overtures, was received with acclamations by the Parisians ; 
it was soon evident, however, from the arrogant and insincere tone 
of the French minister, that peace was not really desired, and above 
all Napoleon was opposed to it. Every opportunity was taken to 
insult and irritate lord Malmesbury, who admirably retained his 
temper, and in Dec. he received a rude message to quit Paris in 
48 hours. The negociations had been protracted so long merely to 
prepare an expedition against Ireland; and two days after lord 
Malmesbury’s departure a French fleet sailed from Brest. It was, 
however, dispersed by a storm ;. only a small portion of it succeeded 
in reaching Bantry Bay ; but the inhabitants proved hostile, and the 
attempt was frustrated. It was connected with another scheme for 
the invasion of England. A body of about 1200 malefactors and 
galley-slaves were to have ascended the Avon and burnt Bristol ; 
but having been landed at Fishguard Bay in Pembrokeshire, they 
surrendered to about half their number of fencibles and militia col- 
lected by lord Cawdor. The two frigates which brought them were 
captured in their way honie. 
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The war had pressed heavily upon the resources of the country 
and early in 1797 it was evident that the Bank of England, which 
had advanced 104 millions for the public service, would be unable tc 
meet its payments in specie. In February an order of council 
appeared prohibiting the Bank from paying their notes in. specie. 
At a meeting of the principal bankers and merchants in London it 
was resolved to take Bank notes to any amount; notes of J. and 21. 
were issued, and in March Pitt brought in his Bank Restriction Bill, 
the main provisions of which were to ) indemni fy the Bank for refusing 
to make cash payments, and to prohibit them from so doing except in 
sums under 20s. The bill was to be in force till June 24th; but 
the term was afterwards prolonged, and the Bank did not resume 
cash payments till some years after the conclusion of the war. (See 
p. 706.) 

§ 12. The French, to whom Spain and Holland were now sub- 
sidiary, determined upon an invasion of England on a grand scale, 
and large fleets amounting to more than 70 sail were got ready at 
the Texel, Brest, and Cadiz. Commodore’ Nelson, whilst sailing 
with a convoy to Gibraltar, descried a Spanish fleet of 27 sail . 
the line off Cape-St. Vincent, and hastened to notify it to admiral 
Jervis, who was cruising with 15 sail of the line. Nelson accepted 
an invitation to hoist his pendant on board the Captain, 74; and 
the hostile fleets came in sight. at daybreak on Feb. 14th. The 
Spaniards were not only superior in number, but also in the size of 
their ships, among which was La Santissima Trinidad, of 186 guns 
on 4 decks, supposed to be the largest man-of-war in the world ; but 
the unseamanlike way in which their ships were handled caused the 
English to disregard the disparity of force. Jervis cut off 9 of 
their ships before they could form their line of battle, 8 of which 
immediately took to flight. Of their remaining ships, Nelson, sup- 
ported by captain Trowbridge in the Culloden, engaged no fewer 
than 6; namely, the Santissima Trinidad, the San Josef, and the 
Salvador del Mondo, each of 112 guns, and 3 seventy-fours. After 
the action had lasted an hour Nelson was reinforced by the Blen- 
heim, captain Frederick, and the Excellent, captain Collingwood. 
When Nelson’s ship, which had been engaged in close combat with 
3 first-rates, was nearly disabled, and his ammunition almost ex- 
pended, he boarded and took the San Josef, and then the San Ni- 
colas, he himself leading the way, exclaiming ‘‘ Westminster Abbey 
or victory!” The Spanish admiral declined renewing the fight, 
though many of our ships were quite disabled, and at the close of 
day he made his escape in the Santissima Trinidad. For this vic- 
tory sir John Jervis was raised to the peerage with the title of earl 
of St. Vincent, with a pension of 30001. a-year. Nelson was in- 
 oinded in a promotion of rear-admirals, and received the Order of the 
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Bath. In July admiral Nelson with a small squadron made an 
unsuccessful attempt on the town of Santa Cruz in Teneriffe. Nelson 
himself, when on the point of landing, had his arm shattered by a 
shot, and was obliged to have it amputated. 

Notwithstanding the defeat of their Spanish auxiliaries, the French 
did not abandon their project of an invasion, and during the summer 
a fleet of 15 sail of the line, with frigates, under admiral De Winter, 
was preparing in the Texel to convey 15,000 men to Ireland. In 
October they put.to sea with the intention of proceeding to Brest 
without embarking the troops; when admiral Duncan, who had 
been watching their motions with a nearly equal force, placed him- 
self between them and a lee shore, off Camperdown, and after a 
desperate engagement, which lasted four hours, captured 8 sail of 
the line, 2 ships of 56 guns, and a frigate (Oct. 11th). For this 
victory he was made viscount Duncan* of Camperdown, with a pen- 
sion of 30002. 

§ 13. Thus our navy formed both the glory and the safeguard of 
the country; yet in this very year it had threatened to be the 
source of our disgrace and ruin. Discontent was lurking among 
our seamen, who complained that they only received the wages 
fixed in the reign of Charles II., though the prices of articles had 
risen at least 30 per cent. ; that their provisions were deficient in 
weight and measure; that they were not properly tended when sick ; 
that their pay was stopped when they were wounded ; and that 
when in port they were detained on board ship. In April a mutiny 
broke out in the fleet at Spithead. Upon the signal being given to 
weigh, the crew of the Queen Charlotte, the flag-ship, instead of 
obeying, ran up the shrouds and gave three cheers, which were an- 
swered from the other ships. Two delegates from each then went on 
board the Queen Charlotte, where orders were framed for the govern- 
ment of the fleet, and petitions drawn up to the House of Commons and 
the lords of the Admiralty for a redress of grievances. This alarm- 
ing mutiny was at length suppressed by some judicious conces- 
sions, and by the personal influence of lord Howe, who was deserv- 
edly popular among the seamen, and who at the king’s request 
proceeded on board the fleet. But nosooner was the mutiny at Spit- 
head quelled than another still more dangerous broke out among the 
ships in the Medway. One Richard Parker was the ringleader, a 
man, though illiterate, of quick intellect and determined will; and 
he obtained the name of rear-admiral Parker. The ships were 
moved from Sheerness to the Nore to be out of reach of the batteries ; 
the obnoxious officers were sent on shore and the red flag hoisted. 
The demands of the mutineers were both more peremptory and 
more extensive than those made at Portsmouth, and embraced im- 


* His son was created earl of Camperdown in 1831, 
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portant alterations in the Articles of War. Altogether 24 or 25 
ships were included in the mutiny. ‘The mutineers seized some 
store-ships, fired on some frigates that were about to put to sea, and 
had even the audacity to blockade the mouth of’ the Thames. 
Gloom and depression pervaded the metropolis, and the funds fell to 
an unheard-of price. All attempt at conciliation having failed, it 
became necessary to resort to stringent measures. Pitt brought in 
a bill for the better prevention and punishment of attempts to 
seduce seamen; and another forbidding all intercourse with the 
mutineers, on the penalty of felony. Several ships and numerous gun- 
boats were armed; batteries were erected on shore; the mutincers 
were prevented from landing to obtain fresh water or provisions ; and 
all the buoys and beacons were removed, so as to render egress from 
the Thames impossible. A great part of the crews had in their 
hearts continued loyal, and the proposition to carry the fleet into 
a French port was rejected with horror. One by one the ships 
engaged in the mutiny began to drop off, and at last the Sandwich, 
Parker’s flag-ship, ran in under the batteries and delivered up the 
ringleaders. Parker was hanged on the yard-arm’of that vessel. 

Duncan’s victory was an effectual bar to all projects of invasion ; 
nevertheless the French still continued their empty menaces. Bona- 
parte, who was now rapidly advancing towards supreme power, had 
conceived a deadly hatred of this country. After compelling the 
Austrians to the peace of Campo Formio he had returned to Paris, 
where he was enthusiastically received; the Directory called him to 
their councils, and consulted him on every occasion, An army called 
the Army of England was marched towards the Channel; a pro- 
clamation was issued in which it was difficult to say whether the 
abuse of England or the vaunting laudation of France were the most 
silly and extravagant; and a loan of about four millions sterling was 
proposed to be raised on the security of the contemplated conquest, but 
the money-lenders did not seem inclined to advance their cash upon it. 
The threatened invasion was in a great degree intended to conceal an 
expedition which Bonaparte was now meditating against Kgy)t. 

§ 14, The English in turn were not backward in offensive opera- 
tions, which, however, did not prove very successful. In May, 
1798, Havre was ineffectually bombarded by sir Richard Strahan ; 
and in the same month an expedition under sir Home Popham was 
undertaken against Ostend. General Coote landed with 1000 men, 
and destroyed’ the basin, gates, and sluices of the Bruges canal, in 
order to interrupt the navigation between France and Flanders. 
But the surf did not permit them to return to the ships, and on the 
following morning they were surrounded by several columns of the 
enemy drawn from the adjacent garrisons, and, being outnumbered, 
_ were obliged to surrender. 


ay 
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At the same period Bonaparte sailed from Toulon with 13 ships 
of the line and transports, conveying 20,000 men, on his Egyptian 
expedition, accompanied by some generals of renown and a body of 
savans. Jt was undertaken from a mere desire of spoliation and 
agerandizement, for the French had not the shadow of a grievance 
to allege against the Porte. On the way Malta, then governed by 
the Grand Master and Knights, was surprised and seized with as 
little pretence. At the beginning of July the French landed be- 
tween 38000 and 4000 men at Marabou near Alexandria, and cap- 
tured the latter city after a slight resistance, as well as Aboukir and 
Rosetta, which gave them the command of one of the mouths of the 
Nile. The French committed an indiscriminate massacre of men, 
women, and children, which lasted four hours ; and Bonaparte issued 
- a blasphemous proclamation, in which he dcclared that the French 
were Mussulmans, and took credit for driving out the Christian 
Knights of Malta. He then crossed the desert, fought the battles of 
Chebreisse and the Pyramids, and seized Cairo, the capital of Egypt. 

Meanwhile Nelson had been vainly looking out for the French 
flest, and it was not till Aug. Ist that he discovered their transports 
in the harbour of Alexandria, Their men-of-war were anchored in 
the Bay of Aboukir, as close as possible to the shore. Nevertheless 
Nelson determined to get inside of them with some of his vessels, a 
manceuvre for which they were not prepared; and though the Cul- 
loden grounded in the attempt, Nelson persevered. ‘Thus a great 
part of the enemy’s fleet was placed between two fires. The battle 
began at 6 in the evening. By 8 o'clock four of the French van had 
struck, but the combat still raged in the centre. Between 9 and 10 
o'clock L’Orient, the French admiral’s ship, having caught fire, blew: 
up with a terrible explosion, which was followed by a deep silence 
of several minutes. The battle was then renewed, and continued 
through the night, with only an hour’s pause. Separate engage- 
ments occurred throughout the following day, and at noon rear- 
admiral Villeneuve escaped with four ships. On the following 
morning the only French ships remaining uncaptured or unde- 
stroyed were the Timoléon and the Tonnant, when the latter sur- 
rendered and the former was set on fire and abandoned by the crew. 
Such was the battle of the Nile. From tht heights of Rosetta the 
French beheld with consternation and dismay the destruction of 
their fleet, which deprived them of the means of returning to their 
country. Soon afterwards the-islands of Gozo and Minorca fell into 
the bands of the English. 

The news of Nelson’s victory was received with the. sincerest 
demonstrations of joy not only at home, but through a great part 
of Europe. He was created baron Nelson of the Nile and of Burn- 
ham Thorpe in Norfolk; the thanks ‘of both houses of parliament 
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were voted to him, and an annuity of 20007. He also received some 
magnificent presents from the Grand Seignor, the emperor of Russia, 
and the king of Sardinia. His return to the Bay of Naples ani- 
mated the king to undertake an expedition against Kome, which 
was recovered from the French, At the same time Nelson landed 
6000 men and captured Leghorn. These enterprises, however, were 
rash and ill-considered. In a few days the French retook Rome 
and marched upon Naples itself, when the king took refuge on 
board Nelson’s ship and proceeded to Sicily, which for some time 
became his home. Naples, deserted by the sovereign and the 
greater part of the nobility, was hervically defended by the lower 
classes and the lazzaroni; but as they had no artillery, they were 
forced to succumb, and the French established the Parthenopeian 
Republic. 

In consequence of the battle of the Nile an alliance was formed 
between Iengland, Russia, and the Porte ; and early in 1799 hostilitiee 
were recommenced between Austria and. France. The Congress ot 
Rastadt, which had been some time sitting with the view of arrang- 
ing a general pacification, was dissolved, and the French, being 
defeated by the archduke Charles at the battle of Stockach, were 
obliged to recross the Rhine. At the same time the Russians under 
Suwarow, advancing into Italy, recovered with extraordinary rapidity 
all the conquests made by Bonaparte with the exception of Genoa. 
Suwerow then invaded Switzerland, but all his successes were com- 
promised by the want of cordial co-operation between him and the 
Austrians. 

§ 15. After the alliance between England and Russia a juint expe- 
dition was agreed upon for the recovery of Holland, which was to be 
undertaken with 30,000 British troops under sir Ralph Abercrombie 
and 17,000 Russians (1799). The first division of the British, under ° 
sir James Pulteney, general Moore, and general Coote, effected a land- 
ing, and after two severe encounters took the towns of the Helder 
and Huysduinen. About the same time the Dutch fleet of 18 ships 
of war, together with some Indiamen and transports, surrendered by 
capitulation to admiral Mitchell. About the middle of Sept., by the 
arrival of some Russian divisions, aud of the duke of York with 
three British brigades, tle allied army amounted to 33,000 men, of 
which the duke was commandcr-in-chief. Several actions took place, 
attended with varying success and cousiderahle losses on both sides. 
At length the duke, sensible of the advancing season, and finding 
that his army was reduced by 10,000 men, retired to a fortified posi- 
tion at the Zype, which he’ might have maintained by inundating 
the country ; but as such an operation would have destroyed an 
immense amount of property, and occasioned great misery to the 
Dutch, he preferred a capitulation, by which it was agreed that he 
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should restore the Helder in the same state as before its capture, 
together with 8000 Dutch and French prisoners, and that the allied 
army should re-embark without molestation before the end of 
November, ‘Thus ended an expedition which, though unfortunate, 
can hardly be called disgraceful. As a sort of compensation the 
Dutch colony of Surinam was conquered this summer. 

Meanwhile the situation of the French in Egypt had become very 
critical The army was seized with alarm and dejection; many 
committed suicide; but Bonaparte retained his presence of mind. 
Having despatched Desaix against the Mamelukes in Upper Egypt, 
he himself undertook an expedition into Palestine against Djezzar 
Pasha. El Arish, Gaza, Jaffa, yielded to his arms; at which last 
he massacred in cold blood between 3000 and 4000 prisoners. But 
at St. John d’Acre, the key of Syria, he was met by sir Sydney 
Smith, to whom the sultan had intrusted his fleet. Sir Sydney 
destroyed the flotilla that was conveying the French battering-train ; 
nevertheless they continued the siege with field-pieces. After a 
sicge of two months, and several assaults, Bonaparte was compelled 
tv retreat, though he had resorted to the treacherous action of order- 
ing an assault after sending in a flag of truce. Having returned to 
Egypt towards the end of August, he went on board a French man- 
of-war in the night, accompanied by some of his best generals, 
leaving letters by which he delegated the command of the army to 
Ménou and Kléber. By hugging the African coast he escaped the 
English cruisers and arrived safely at Fréjus. Notwithstanding his 
ill-success, his popularity had if possible increased in Paris. Towards 
the end of the year the Assembly of Five Hundred having been dis- 
solved, Bonaparte, Siéyés, and Ducos became consuls. 

§ 16. A measure was now in agitation in England for consolidating 
the power and integrity of the empire by a union with Ireland. 
That country had been for some years in a very disturbed state. 
The examples of America and France had inspired many with the 
idea of establishing an independent republic; and in 1791 was 
formed the society of United Irishmen, consisting mostly of Protcst- 
ants, whose principles would have led to that result. Its projector 
was a barrister named Theobald Wolfe Tone, who, having become 
secretary of the committee for managing the affairs of the Irish 
Roman catholics, effected an alliance between the two parties. The 
ramifications of this society extended throughout Ireland. Tone, - 
having been detected in a treasonable correspondence with the 
French, was obliged to fly to America, whence he soon afterwards 
passed over to France and employed himself in forwarding the pro- 
jected invasions already mentioned in 1796 and 1797. Notwith- 
standing the frustration of these expeditions, the Irish malcontents 
did not abandon their plan of an insurrection. One of their principal 
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leaders was lord Edward Fitzgerald, a brother of the duke of Lein- 
ster; and he was seconded by Arthur O’Connor, Napper Tandy, 
Thomas Addis Emmet, Oliver Bond, and others. But the conspiracy 
was divulged by one Thomas Reynolds, and some of the principal 
conspirators were arrested, March 12, 1798, at a meeting which they 
held in Bond’s house. Lord Fitzgerald happened not to be prosent, 
but he was discovered and seized about two months afterwards. He 
- made a desperate resistance, wounding two of the officers sent to 
apprehend him, one of whom died of his injuries. But he himself 
was shot with a bullet in the shoulder, the effects of which proved 
fatal. After this discovery martial law was proclaimed in Ireland, 
and many acts .of violence and cruelty took place on both sides. 
Numerous engagements occurred in various quarters, in which the 
rebels were almost invariably defeated, except ‘in Wexford, where 
they were in greatest force, and where they sometimes made head 
against the king’s troops. At Vinegar Hill, near the town of Wex- 
ford, was their principal camp or station; and here they were 
defeated (June 21) by general Lake, the commander-in-chief. Lord 
Cornwallis, the new viceroy, who arrived shortly afterwards, suc- 
ceeded in reducing the country to comparative tranquillity. 

The union of England and Ireland had been many years discussed 
as a speculative question, and these disturbances forced it upon the 
serious attention of the government. The king in his speech on 
opening the parliament (Jan. 22, 1800) alluded to the subject, and a 
few days afterwards Pitt brought forward a series of resolutions, 
which were carried after considerable debate. A bill embodying 
these resolutions passed both houses in the following May. The 
main provisions were, that 100 Irish members should be added to 
the English House of Commons, and 32 Irish peers to the House of 
Lords—4 spiritual and 28 temporal—whose seats were to be held 
for life. The measure also passed both houses of the Irish parlia- 
ment, and it was agreed that the Union should commence on Jan. I, 
1801. We shall here anticipate what occurred on that day. A 
council was held consisting of the most eminent dignitaries of church 
and state, including the royal princes, &c., by which proclamations 
were issued for making the necessary changes in the king’s title, the 
national arms, and the liturgy. The only thing worth noting on 
this occasion is, that the title of “ King of France” was dropped and 
the leurs de lys expunged from the royal arms; a pretension that 
for some centuries had been a vainglorious one, and which had 
proved inconvenient in recent negociations with France. 

§ 17. When Pitt brought forward this measure he publicly re- 
nounced the opinions which he had formerly held on the subject 
of parliamentary reform. The chief reasons which he assigned 
for his change of views were, the altered state of circumstances 
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produced by ths French eevolution; and the fact that England had 
ridden safcly through the revolutionary storm. 

During the debates on the Union the Irish catholics had remained 
almost entirely neutral, and what little feeling they displayed was 
in its favour. This is attributable to their hatred of the Orangemen, 
the warmest opponénts of a union, as well as to the expectation that 
their demands would be more favourably considered in a united par- 
liament than by a separate Irish legislature: and indeed Pitt, who 
was not adverse to their claims, had held out to them scme hopes to 
that effect. : 

On May 15th this year the king was shot at in his box at Drury- 
lane theatre. The assassin heing apprehended was found to be a 
lunatic named James Hatfield, and the attempt was not in any way 
connected with politics. But the deficient harvest this year, and 
consequent high price of bread, occasioned much distress and 
discontent, Attacks on the property of farmers, millers, and corn- 
dealers were frequent in the country, and mobs and riots occurred in 
London. 

In the warlike operations of the year the battle of Hohenlinden, 
gained by Moreau in December, opened to the French the way to 
Vienna, and their progress was only arrested by the armistice of 
Steyer. On the other hand, they were obliged to surrender Malta 
after a blockade of two years. 

Disputes had again occurred between England and the northern 
powers respecting the right of search, and they were artfully fomented 
by France. ‘lhe emperor Paul was also offended by the rejection of 
his claims upon Malta, to which he thought himself entitled as 
Grand Master. In November he proceeded to lay an embargo on 
British vessels and to sequester all British property in Russia. The 
masters and crews of about 300 ships were seized and carried in dis- 
persed parties into the interior, where only a miserable pittance was 
assigned for their subsistence. ‘Towards the end of the year an 
armed neutrality was formed between [Russia and Sweden, and was 
soon after joined by Denmark. 

§ 18. Thus new difficulties were gathering around England, while 
the statesman who had hitherto so ably directed her course was 
about to retire from the helm. Pitt, as we have said, had previously 
to the Union expressed himself in favour of the catholic claims, and 
before the first parliament of Great Britain and Ireland assembled 
he addressed a letter to the king (Jan. 31, 1801), in which he 
expressed the opinion of himself and his colleagues that Roman 
catholics should be admitted to sit in parliament and to hold public 
offices. George III. entertained very strong scruples on this subject. 
He regarded any relaxation uf the catholic disabilitics as a breach of 
his coronation oath, and in this opinion he had been confirmed by 
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lord Kenyon, chief-justice of the king’s bench. In his reply the 
king entreated Pitt not to leave office, but he would make no 
concessions to his views, and Pitt determined to resign. The king 
then sent for Mr. Addington, the speaker, who after some delay 
succeeded in forming a ministry. Lord Eldon obtained the chancel- 
lorship, his predecessor, lord Loughborough, retiring with a pension 
and the higher title of earl Rosslyn. | 

The threatening nature of the northern league now demanded 
serious attention. In March the king of Prussia had notified to 
the Hanoverian government his accession to it, and the closing of the 
mouths of the Elbe, the Weser, and the Ems; and he demanded 
and obtained immediate military possession of Hanover. A little 
previously Hamburg had been seized in the name of the king of 
Denmark by prince Charles of Hesse, at the heid of 15,000 men, 
and an cmbargo laid on all British property. Remonstrances having 
failed, a fleet of 18 sail of the line, with frigates, gunboats, and 
bomb-vessels, was despatched to Denmark, under the command of 
sir Hyde Parker, with Nelson as his second ; but the latter was in 
reality the commander. The Danish navy itself was considerably 
superior to the force despatched against it, and Nelson pressed the 
necessity of hastening operations before the breaking up of the ice 
should enable the Russians to come to the assistance of the Danes. 
The passage of the Sound was preferred to that of the Belt, though 
more exposed to the guns of the enemy, and by keeping near the 
Swedish coast the fire of Kronborg castle was avoided. Between 
Copenhagen and the sand-bank which defends its approach the 
Danes:had moored floating-batteries mounting 70 guns; and 13 
men-of-war were also posted before the town. Nelson led in with 
the greater part of the fleet and anchored off Draco point, while sir 
Hyde Parker with the remainder menaced the Crown batteries. 
‘'wo of Nelson’s ships grounded in going in, so that he could not 
extend his linc. he action was hot, and sir Hyde Parker hoisted 
the signal to desist, but Nelson would not see it, and, hoisting his 
own for closer action, ordered it to be nailed to the mast. The 
Danes, encouraged by the presence of the crown-prince, fought with 
desperate valour; but by half past three the Danish ships had all 
struck, though it was impossible to carry them off on account of the 
batteries. Nelson now sent a note ashore addressed “‘ to the brothers 
of Englishmen, the Danes,”’ in which he remarked that if he could 
effect a reconciliation between the two countries he should consider 
it the greatest victory he had ever gained. Subsequently he had an 
audience of Christian VII., the offect of which was that Denmark 
- was detached from the league. 

The happy effects of this blow were seconded by an accident. 
Just at this time the empcror Paul was assassinated. His son and 
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successor Alexander immediately declared his intention of governing 
on the principles of Catherine, and he ordered all British prisuners 
to be liberated and all sequestrated British property to be restored. 
When Nelson proceeded from Copenhagen to Cronstadt he found 
that the pacific disposition of Alexander rendered all attack super- 
fluous, even had the strength of the place permitted one. Lord St. 
’ Helens negociated a treaty at St. Petersburg, to which the king of 
Sweden acceded. On June 17th a definitive treaty was signed by 
Great Britain, Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, by which the rights 
of neutral navigation were placed on a satisfactory footing. The 
neutrality of the Elbe was re-established, the troops withdrawn from 
Hamburg and Lubeck, and the embargo on British property removed ; 
whilst, on the other hand, England restored all captured vessels 
belonging to the northern powers, and the islands in the West 
Indies which she had taken from the Danes and Swedes. All these 
happy results were in great part due to the unhesitating vigour of 
Nelson. 

§ 19. Foiled in their northern projects, the French renewed the 
threat of an invasion. Camps had been formed at Ostend, Dunkirk, 
Brest, and St. Malo, but the main force was assembled at Boulogne. 
It was rumoured that an immense raft, to be impelled by mechanical 
power, and capable of conveying an army, was to be constructed ; 
but no such machine appears to have been begun. However chi- 
merical such a project might be, precautions against it were adopted 
in England. Lord Nelson, having taken the command of a squadron 
commissioned to operate between Orfordness and Beachy Head, sent a 
few vessels into Boulogne which succeeded in destroying two floating 
batteries, two gun-boats, and a gun-brig. An attempt to cut out 
the flotilla in that harbour with boats proved abortive, and the 
French triumphed as if the memory of Copenhagen and the Nile 
had been obliterated. 

Ever since the accession of Mr. Addington to power negociations 
had been attempted for a peace with France, but the haughty views 
of the first consul rendered them abortive. The eyes of the English 
ministry were still anxiously directed towards Egypt, from which, 
on account of our East Indian possessions, as well as for other 
reasons, it was highly desirable that the French should be expelled. 
Towards the close of 1800 an army of about 15,000 men under 
the command of sir Ralph Abercrombie was despatched to Egypt. 
The French force there had been greatly underrated, In spite of our 
cruisers they had managed to procure reinforcements. Their army 
numbered more than 32,000 men, with upwards of 1000 pieces of 
artillery and some excellent cavalry, whilst the English were very 
deficient in both the latter arms, Early in March, 1801, the first 
British division, of between 5000 and 6000 men landed in boats in 
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Aboukir Bay under a hot discharge of shot, shell, grape, and mus- 
ketry from Aboukir castle, and from artillery pianted on the sand- 
hills. In the midst of this fire the British troops formed on the 
beach as they landed, and without firing a shot drove the French 
from the position at the point of the bayonet. Their loss, however, 
was very considerable. On March 18th Aboukir castle surrendered. 
Early in the morning of the 21st Ménou, who had succeeded Kleber 
as commander-in-chief, advancing from Cairo with a large force, 
attempted to surprise the English camp. The combat was sustained 
with great obstinacy, and, the ammunition of both parties being 
exhausted, was carried on with stones. At length, after a struggle 
of nearly seven hours and the loss of 4000 men, Ménou retired. The 
English loss was only about 1500, but among them was Aber- 
crombie, who received a wound of which he expired in a week. 

§ 20. General Hutchinson, on whom the command now devolved, 
being reinforced by some Turks, successively captured Rosetta, El 
Aft, and Cairo, which last surrendered June 24th, after a siego of 
20 days. It was agreed that the garrison, consisting of about 13,000 
French, should be conveyed to France at the expense of the allied 
powers. Ménou still held out in Alexandria. General Hutchinson, 
being again reinforced by 7000 or 8000 Sepoys from India as well 
as by British troops, laid siege to that city on August 3rd, and on 
the 22nd it surrendered in spite of Ménou’s boast to hold out to the 
last extremity. The French garrison of 11,500 men obtained the 
same terms as that of Cairo. Six ships of war in the harbour were 
divided between the English and Turks. ‘The savans were per- 
mitted to retain their private papers, but all manuscripts and col- 
lections of art and science made for the republic were surrendered.* 

The French now began to listen to the proposals for peace, and 
preliminaries were signed October Ist. ingland was to cede all the 
French, Spanish, and Dutch colonies acquired during the war 
except Trinidad and Ceylon; the Cape of Good Hope to be open to 
both the contracting partics; Malta to be restored to the Order of 
St. John, Egypt to the Porte; the French to evacuate Naples and 
the States of the Church, the English Porto Ferrajo. On these 
terms a definitive treaty was signed at Amiens, March 28th, 1802. 
It was joyfully received in London as well as in Paris; yet even the 
ministers did not venture to call it great or glorious. 1t left France 
in a state of unjust aggrandizement, whilst we had acquired little or 
nothing by the expenditure of:so much blood and treasure. France 
retained the Austrian Netherlands, Dutch Flanders, the course of 
the Scheldt, and part of Dutch Brabant, Maestricht, Venloo, and 
other fortresses of importance, the German territories on the left 


* It was on this occasion that the celebrated Rosetta stone, together with 
nany statues, oriental MSS., &c., now in the British Museum, was acquire. 
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bank of the Rhine, Avignon, Savoy, Geneva, Nice, &c. Yet Bona- 
parte’s ambition was not satisfied. Charles Emmanuel, king of Sar- 
dinia, having abdicated his throne in favour of his brother (June 4), 
Bonaparte annexed Piedmont to France as the 27th military depart- 
ment, on the pretence that, this being the king’s second abdication, 
his subjects were released from their allegiance, Soon after, on the 
death of the grand duke of Parma, his territories were also seized. 
In all the neighbouring countries the influence of France was para- 
mount. Spain was her abject vassal; her troops, under pretence of 
a Jacobin plot, still occupied Holland, contrary to the treaty ot 
Amiens; and in Switzerland, whose constitution had been over- 
thrown by Bonaparte, he reigned supreme under the title of Me- 
diator. France herself was rapidly passing from anarchy to despot- 
ism. On May 9th Bonaparte was elected consul for life, and in his 
court at the Tuileries and St. Cloud displayed as much magnificence 
as the ancient sovereigns of France. His power was supported by 
the establishment of the Legion of Honour, a sort of new nobility, 
consisting of 7000 men receiving honours and pensions, and dis- 
persed throughout the republic. But amidst these selfish aims much 
was also effected for the public good by the establishment of the 
civil code, of the means of public instruction, and by other measures 
of the like nature. The church and the authority of the pope were 
restored by a concordat, though the clergy were still held in an 
oppressed and degraded state. 
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GEORGE Ill, CONTINUED. FROM THE PEACE OF AMIENS TO THE 
DEATH OF THE KING. A.D. 1802-1820. 


§ 1. Hostile feelings between France and England. Declaration of war, 
Hanover seized. § 2. Change of ministry. Pitt premier. War with 
Spain. Violent measures of Bonaparte. § 3. Impeachment of lord 
Melville. League between England, Russia, and Sweden. Bonaparte 
enters Vienna. § 4. Nelson chases the French fleet to the West Indies. 
Sir Robert Calder’s action. Battle of Trafalgar, and death of Nelson. 
§ 5. Death of Pitt. The “Talents” ministry. Fox vainly attempts a 
peace. § 6. Battle of Maida. War between France and Prussia. Berlin 
Decree. § 7. Death of Fox. Duke of Portland prime minister. Abo- 
lition of the slave-trade, § 8. Expeditions to Rio de la Plata, to Con- 
stantinople, and Egypt. § 9. Peace of Tilsit. Expedition to Copen- 
hagen and capture of the Danish fleet. § 10. Bonaparte seizes Lisbon. 
Milan Decree. The throne of Spain seized for Joseph Bonaparte. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley proceeds to Portugal. § 11. Battle of Vimiera, Ad- 
vance and retreat of sir John Moore. Battle of Corunnd, and death of 
Moore. § 12. Colonel Wardle’s charges against the duke of York. Sir A. 
Wellesley commander in chief in Portugal. Battle of Talavera. § 13. Na- 
poleon conquers the Austrians. Expedition to Walcheren. Expedition to 
Calabria. Jonian islands captured. § 14. Change in the ministry. Mr. 
Perceval premier. Burdett riots. Massena advances into Portugal. 
Battle of Busaco. Wellington occupies the lines of Torres Vedras. § 15. 
George IJI.’s illness, The regency. Retreat of Massena. Battles of Bar- 
rosa, of Fuentes de Onoro, and of Albuera. § 16. Perceval shot. Lord 
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Liverpool prime minister. Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz taken. Battle. of 
Salamanca. Wellington enters Madrid. § 17, War with the Americans. 
Napoleon’s Russian expedition. Treaties with Sweden and Russia, § 18. 
Wellington advances into Spain. Battle of Vittoria. letreat of the French, 
and battles of the Pyrenees. Wellington enters France. § 19. Coalition 
against Napoleon. Battles of Orthez and Toulouse. Abdication of Napo- 
leon. § 20. Congress of Chfitillon. The allies enter Paris, Restoration 
of Louis XVIII., and peace of Paris. § 21. Progress of the American war. 
Peace of Ghent. § 22. Congress of Vienna. Escape of Napoleon. Battle 
of Waterloo, § 23. The allies enter Paris. Napoleon carried to St. Helena. 
Peace of Paris, § 24. Distress and discontent in England. Hampden 
clubs. Spa-fields riot. Algiers reduced. § 25. Hone’s trial. Death of 
the princess Charlotte. Royal marriages. Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
§ 26. Peel’s Act to repeal the Bank restriction, Manchester riots. Re- 
pressive measures. Death and character of George III. 


§ 1. Ir was soon felt that the peace could not last. Bonaparte 
evidently designed to exclude England from all continental influence 
or even commerce. Libels and invectives appeared both in the 
French and English newspapers. The harbouring of French emi- 
grants in England, and the allowing them to wear orders which had 
been abolished, were prominent topics of complaint. In order to 
remove one cause of dissatisfaction, Peltier, the editor of a French 
paper published in London, called the Ambigu, was prosecuted and 
convicted of a libel on Bonaparte; but he escaped punishment from 
the altered state of the relations between the two countries before 
his sentence. ; 

It was known that extensive preparations were making in the 
ports of France and Holland, which it was pretended were designed 
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for the French colonies : but George III., in a message to parliament, 
March 8, 1803, adverted to the necessity of being prepared, and it 
was resolved to call out the militia and augment the naval force, 
This message excited the high indignation of the first consul. In 
a crowded court at the Tuileries he addressed our ambassador, lord 
Whitworth, on the subject, in an angry and indecent tone; he even 
lifted his cane in a threatening manner; when lord Whitworth laid 
his hand on his sword, and afterwards expressed his determination 
to have used it, had he been struck, Satisfaction for this insult 
having been demanded and refused, after some further negociations 
and an ultimatum to which no satisfactory answer was returned, 
lord Whitworth quitted Paris, May 12th, and at the same time 
general Andréossy, the French ambassador, was directed to leave 
London. Thus after a short and anxious peace, or rather suspension 
of hostilities, the two nations were again plunged into war. 

Lord Whitworth’s departure was protracted as long as possible by 
Talleyrand ; nevertheless there was time to. seize about 200 Dutch 
and French vessels, valued at nearly three millions sterling. Bona- 
parte in retaliation ordered all Finglish residents or travellers in 
France, and in all places subject to the French, to he seized and 
detained, About 10,000 of every class and condition, and of all ages 
and sexes, were apprehended and conveyed to prison, Subsequently 
a considerable portion of them was cantoned at Verdun and in other 
lfrench towns. Immediately after the declaration of war, a French 
ariny, under marshal Mortier, marched to Hanover; the duke of 
Cambridge, the viceroy, capitulated, and retired beyond the Elbe, 
and the I'rench entered the capital June 5th. On the other hand, 
the French and Dutch colonies in the West Indies soon fell into our 
possession. The most enthusiastic patriotism was exhibited in Eng- 
land. No fewer than 300,000 men enrolled themselves in different 
volunteer corps and associations. ‘The French camp at Boulogne 
still held out an empty menace of invasion, and in J uly the ‘ Army 
of England” was reviewed by Bonaparte : but our cruisers swept the 
Channel, and occasionally bombarded some of the French towns. 

§ 2. Early in 1804 the king had a slight return of his former 
malady. Upon his convalescence, Addington, whose decreasing 
majorities rendered it impossible for him to carry on the ministry, 
retired from office, and Pitt again became premier. The latter was 
very popular, especially in the city. After the peace of Amiens a 
Jeputation of London merchants had waited upon him and informed 
nim that 100,000/. had been subscribed for his use, and that the 
names of the contributors would never be known: but Pitt declined 
this magnificent offer. The state of the king’s health, as well as the 
alarming crisis of the country, induced Pitt to waive for the preent 
the question of the catholic claims. 
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The friendship of Spain was more than doubtful. A large arma- 
ment was preparing in the port of Ferrol, and its destination could 
hardly be questionable. It was therefore determined to intercept 
4 Spanish frigates on their return to Cadiz from Monte Video with 
treasure. Commodore Moore, with 4 English frigates, having in vain 
summoned them to surrender, an action ensued, in which 3 of the 
Spaniards were captured and the fourth blown up. The treasure 
taken on this occasion was valued at nearly a million sterling. The 
policy of the act, setting aside the question of justice, may, however, 
be questioned, as it alienated from us a large party in Spain that 
was hostile to the French. It was of course followed by a formal 
declaration of war on the part of Spain, December 12th. 

This year (May 15) Bonaparte assumed the imperial crown with 
the title of Napoleon I. His conduct displayed an equal disregard 
of the laws of nations and those of humanity. In March he caused 
the unoffending duke d’Enghien, a Bourbon prince who was residing 
at the castle of Ettenheim in the neutral territory of Baden, to be 
seized by a secret expedition in the night, and to be conveyed to the 
casile of Vincennes, where he was shot. In October sir G. Rumbold, 
the English minister at Hamburg, was in like manner seized in the 
night in his house at Grindel by a detachment of 250 soldiers of the 
army occupying Hanover. His papers were likewise seized, and he 
was conveyed to Paris and confined in the Temple. This case was 
too flagrant even for the time-serving king of Prussia; and Napoleon, 
who wished to keep that country neutral, consented to send sir George 
to Englard. By means of an infamous spy named De la Touche, 
who was receiving money at once both from the French and English 
governments, Napoleon concocted a charge of encouraging assassina- 
tion against Mr. Drake and Mr. Spencer Smith, our envoys at Munich 
and Stuttgardt, and procured their expulsion from the courts of 
Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. It is hardly necessary to observe that 
this charge, which was indignantly repelled by Pitt in the House of 
Commons, was utterly groundless. Yet the dependent states of 
Kurope were instructed to address Napoleon on the subject, and the 
base and self-seeking court of Prussia congratulated him on his 
escape, 

§ 3. Pitt’s ministry was not strong. Grenville, having coalesced 
with Fox and the party called the “ Talents,” offered a formidable 
opposition. Towards the end of the year, at the suggestion of the 
king, a reconciliation was effected between Pitt and Addington: the 
latter was created viscount Sidmouth, and became president of the 
council in place of the duke of Portland. Soon afterwards lord Mel- 
ville (Dundas), first lord of the admiralty, was compelled to resign, 
since Mr, Whitbread had carried a charge (April 6th) against him of 
conniving at the misapplication of the public money, and even of 
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deriving benefit from it himself. Pitt, with a bitter pang, was com- 
pelled to advise the king to erase the name of his old friend and com- 
panion from the list of the privy council. Lord Melville acknowledged 
at the bar of the House of Commons that his paymaster, Mr. Trotter, 
might have used the public money for his own advantage; and as 
there were some circumstances of suspicion against Melville himself, 
Mr. Whitbread, in the name of the Commons of England, impeached 
him of high crimes and misdemeanours at the bar of the Lords 
(June 26th), The impeachment was not heard till the following 
April, when he was acquitted after a trial of 16 days. His culpability 
appears to have been owing rather to negligence than dishonesty. 

In April a treaty was concluded between England and Russia by 
which they bound themselves to resist the encroachments of France, 
and to secure the independence of Europe. The league was after- 
wards joined by Sweden and Austria; but the king of Prussia kept 
aloof, intent on the Hanoverian dominions of his relative and ally. 

The year 1805 was the period of Napoleon’s most brilliant suc- 
cesses. In May he was crowned king of Italy in the cathedral of 
Milan with the iron crown of the Lombard kings ; and he appointed 
his adopted son, Eugene Beauharnais, to be viceroy of that kingdom. 
At the same time the republic of Genoa was united to France. 
Napoleon introduced the conscription into Italy, and an army of 
40,000 Italians proved of great service to him in his subsequent wars 
with Austria, On his return from Italy he again repaired to Bou- 
logne ; but when the hostile disposition of Austria was ascertained, 
the Army of England, consisting of 150,000 men, was declared to be 
the Army of Germany, and was rapidly marched towards the Rhine 
(August 28th). The Austrians, who had protracted hostilities too 
long, afterwards precipitated them before the Russians could come to 
their support; and the power of Austria was completely broken by 
the disgraceful capitulation of general Mack at Ulm. ‘The road was 
now open to Vienna, which was occupied without a struggle, 
Nov. 13th. Meanwhile Massena had driven the archduke Charles 
out of Italy, and obtained possession of the Tyrol. Napoleon pushed 
on into Moravia, the emperor and the czar retreating before him. 
The court of Berlin, guided by the detestable counsels of its wretched 
minister Haugwitz, was temporising and awaiting the result of 
another battle. That battle was Austerlitz (Dec. 2), in which the 
Russians and Austrians were completely defeated. The former 
retired into their own country ; and Austria made a separate peace 
with France, by which she lost Trieste, her only port, and recognised 
the regal titles of Bavaria and Wirtemberg. The Confederation of 
the Rhine was now formed, with Napoleon for its protector. 

_ § 4. Thus the objects of the English and Russian league seemed 
completely frustrated. England appeared destined to be successful 
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only when she acted by herself on her own peculiar domain, the 
ocean. Nelson had been in command of the Mediterranean fleet 
since 1803. ‘The winter of 1804 was spent in watching the harbour 
of Toulon, where the French fleet was preparing to embark a large 
body of troops whose destination was unknown. ‘To draw them out, 
Nelson sailed for Barcelona, and in his absence Villeneuve, the 
French admiral, put to sea with 10 sail of the line besides several 
frigates and brigs. Nelson concluded that they were bound for 
Egypt, and made sail for Sicily ; but he soon learned that they had 
passec the straits of Gibraltar. At Cadiz they were reinforced by 
6 Spanish and 2 French line-of-battle ships, thus making their 
whole number 18 sail of the line. Nevertheless, as soon as the wind 
permitted, Nelson followed them to the West Indies with 10 sail of 
the line, but returned to Europe without having been fortunate 
enough to discover them; when, being in a bad state of health, he 
struck his flag at Spithead and retired to his seat at Merton. 

Sir Robert Calder was more fortunate. On July 22nd he fell in 
with the enemy at some distance from Cape Finisterre, and, though 
mvch inferior in force, an action ensued, in which 2 of the Spanish 
ships were taken. Calder, having neglected to renew the engage- 
ment on the following day, was brought to a court-martial for so 
unsatisfactory a victory, but was honourably acquitted. Villeneuve 
ultimately got into Cadiz, where he now found his fleet to amount 
to 85 sail of the line. Collingwood, who was watching that port, 
communicated the interesting intelligence to Nelson, who had led 
his friends to expect that he had finally retired from the service. 
But at this news his ardour could no longer be restrained. He 
immediately volunteered his services to the admiralty, which were 
gladly accepted, and on the 15th September he was again on hoard 
the Victory, accompanied by the Ajax and Thunderer and the 
Euryalus frigate. On the 29th, his birthday, he arrived off Cadiz, 
and joined Collingwood; but his arrival was kept secret from the 
enemy, lest they should not venture out of port. No salute was 
fired, and Nelson kept well out at sea. 

On October 19th want of provisions obliged the enemy to leave 
Cadiz, and the English fleet immediately gave chase, the course 
being towards the straits of Gibraltar. It was not till the 21st that 
Nelson fell in with them about 7 miles east of Cape Trafalgar, there 
being a light breeze from the west. Nelson felt a sure presentiment 
of victory, but at the same time of death. The enemy tacked, in 
order to be able, if necessary, to run back to Cadiz, when Nelson 
steered a little more to the north in order to cut off their van. He 
now asked captain Blackwood of the Euryalus, who was on board 
the Victory, whether a signal was not wanted? ‘The latter replied 
that he thought all knew what they were about: but Nelson ran up 
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to the mast-head his last siznal—ENcLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN 
YO DO HIS DUTY—which was greeted with three cheers from every 
ship. Nelson led the weather-line in the Victory; but the iee-line, 
under Collingwood, was the first to get into action. ‘he British 
fleet comprised 27 sail of the line, 4 frigates, a schooner, and a 
cutter; the combined French and Spanish flects numbered 33 sail of 
the line, 5 frigates, and 2 brigs; and they were vastly superior in 
weight of metal, having 2626 guns to our 2148. The enemy’s line 
had accidentally fallen into the shape of a crescent, which rendered 
the attack more difficult. It was a little after noon that Colling- 
wood, in the Royal Sovereign, began the action. He was soon sur- 
rounded by 5 French and Spanish vessels; but finding that they 
damaged one another, they gradually drew off and left Collingwocd 
in single combat with the Santa Anna. He had been engaged nearly 
a quarter of an hour before the other ships got into action. As the 
Victory bore down, she was made a mark by the enemy : her rigging 
was much damaged, her wheel shot away, and 50 officers and men 
killed or wounded before she fired a shot. The foremost ships of the 
enemy, to the number of 19, closed round Nelson’s column, leaving 
a gap of nearly a mile between the spot where Collingwood and his 
comrades were engaging the remaining 14. Nelson’s ship was first 
engaged with the Santissima Trinidad, then with the Bucentaur, a 
Frenchman of 80 guns, and lastly with the Redoutable: that ship 
and the Victory getting as it were Jocked together by their anchors. 
The tops of the Redoutable were filled with riflemen, and Nelson, 
who on going into action had put on his finest and most conspicuous 
coat, embroidered with the order of the Bath, afforded an excellent 
mark, The action had lasted about half an hour when he was struck 
by a musket-ball and fell on the quarter-deck, On his captain 
expressing a hope that he was not seriously wounded, Nelson replied, 
“They have done for me at last, Hardy—my back-bone is shot 
through.” He was carried to the cockpit, where it was found that 
the shot, having entered the left shoulder at the epaulette, had lodged 
in the spine, inflicting a mortal wound, While the hero lay there 
expiring, the battle still raged two hours, distressing him with the 
concussion of the firing, though ever and anon he was cheered by the 
huzzas of the crew as one after another the enemy’s ships struck 
their colours. He had the satisfaction to hear from captain Hardy 
before his death that he had gained a complete victory. Almost 
his last words were to recommend to his country lady Hamilton, 
with whom he lived, and his daughter. Then exclaiming, ‘“ Thank 
God, I have done my duty !” he expired almost without a struggle 
about three hours after receiving his wound. He had said almost 
prophetically when going into action that he should be content with 
20 ships; 19 of the enemy’s line actually struck at Trafalgar, and 
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one blew up. ‘The prisoners taken, including the troops on board, 
amounted to about 12,000. Four French and one Spanish ship that 
had taken little part in the action were subsequently captured by 
sir Richard Strahan, November 4th. By this glorious victory the 
French navy was nearly annihilated, and England rescued from all 
chance of an invasion. 

Nelson was honoured with a magnificent public burial; a lying 
in state in Greenwich Hospital ; a funeral procession by land and 
water; but, strange to say, his last requests were forgotten or 
neglected. He had always expressed a wish to be ‘aterted in 
Westminster Abbey, and he was carried to St. Paul’s; he had 
recommended his mistress and her daughter to the care of the 
country, and no notice was. taken of the dying hero’s prayer. His 
brother, a clergyman, was made an earl; 100,000/. were voted him 
to buy an estate, and a pension of 60001. year ; 10,000/. were given 
to each of his sisters. 

§ 5. Pitt did not long survive England’s greatest naval com- 
mander. The cares and anxieties of office, at a crisis so tremen- 
dously agitating, had undermined a constitution naturally feeble; 
ana the stimulus with which he sought to relieve them, by in- 
dulging too freely in convivial wine, contributed to hasten his 
decease. He expired at the age of 46, January 23rd, 1806. Of 
his disinterestedness no greater proof can be offered than that, in 
spite of his apparent opportunities of enriching himself, he died 
40,0002. in debt. This was discharged by a vote of parliament, 
who likewise decreed him a public interment in Westminster 
Abbey: the latter was ungenerously opposed by Fox and his 
party. Notwithstanding some errors, Pitt must be regarded as 
one of the greatest ministers this country ever saw. His councils 
chiefly enabled England to stem the overbearing insolence and 
ambition of the French republic and early empire; but his share 
in this praise lies more in the skill with which he raised the sinews 
of war than in the prudence and wisdom with which he directed and 
controlled its operations. 

Attempts were made to patch up the ministry, but failed, and 
the king was obliged to have recourse to Lord Grenville and all 
the “Talents.” This involved the readmission of Fox, who was 
now allied with that party, and the king was obliged to waive his 
personal dislike of that statesman. Early in February a ministry 
was formed with lord Grenville first lord of the treasury, Fox foreign 
secretary, lord Howick (afterwards earl era) first lord of the admi- 
talty, Erskine lord chancellor, &c. 

It was naturally expected that Fox, oi had so long denounced 
the war both as iniquitous and impolitic, would exert himself to 
terminate it; and he did, indeed, open communications with the 
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French government through lord Yarmouth, afterwards marquess of 
Hertford, one of the détenus at Verdun. But he soon discovered 
that Napoleon would never agree to terms which this country could 
accept with honour. ‘The financial measures of the new government 
were universally complained of, and especially the increase of the 
obnoxious property-tax to 10 per cent. 

§ 6. Napoleon had now installed hia brother Joseph as king of 
Naples, his brother Louis as king of Holland, and had bestowed 
12 Italian duchies upon as many of his most favoured generals, 
Ferdinand IV. of Naples had, as before related, been driven to take 
refuge in Sicily; and at the request of his consort, Caroline of 
Austria, sister of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, sir John Stuart, 
who commanded the British forces in that island, was induced to 
pass over into Calabria with a small army of less than 5000 men, 
and to try his fortune against the French general Regnier, who 
occupied that province. On July 3rd an engagement took place 
at Maida, in which the French, though considerably the stronger, 
were entirely defeated. Regnier fled across the Apennines, and 
Stuart cleared the whole of Lower Calabria of the French; but his 
force was too small to hold it, and he was obliged to return to 
Sicily. It was one of the mistakes of the government to fritter 
away the strength of the nation in smail expeditions of this fruitless 
kind. At the same time sir Sydney Smith’s squadron harassed 
the French on the coast of Italy from the Tiber to the bay of 
Naples. . 

During the negociations with Napoleon after the accession of the 
ministry, he had offered to restore Hanover. ‘The desire of pos- 
sessing that country had induced the court of Prussia to desert the 
cause of Germany; and they likewise found other causes of com- 
plaint against France in the confederation of the Rhine, and in the 
depreciatory tone in which the Moniteur spoke of Prussia and her 
pretensions. On October Ist Prussia required the French to eva- 
cuate Germany; on the 14th the battle of Jena laid her at the 
feet of Napoleon, a fitting reward of her perfidy and selfishness. 
On the 25th the French entered Berlin, and Mortier was sent 
forward to occupy Hamburg and scvize all British property. On 
November 21st appeared the celebrated Berlin Decree, forbidding 
all intercourse with England, and all use of her manufactures or 
colonial products. 

§ 7. Fox did not live to see this event. He had been attacked 
with dropsy, and after July became too unwell to attend to busi- 
ness. On September 13th he expired at the duke of Devonshire’s 
seat at Chiswick, whither he had procecded on his way to his own 
nouse at St. Ann’s Hill. He was in his 58th year. He received 
a public funeral, and was buried in the Abbey, October 10th, close 
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by the side of his great rival Pitt. Posterity will be rather at a 
loss to discover in his character any transcendent merits as a 
statesman, or to point out any great benefits that he achieved for 
the country. His influence during his lifetime seems to have been 
principally acquired by his powerful and fervid oratory, and by 
his engaging qualities, which attached to him a host of personal 
friends. His death did not break up the ministry ; lord Howick 
succeeded to his place of foreign secretary, and Mr. Thos. Grenville 
became first lord of the admiralty. | 

Lord Grenville had made no compact with the sovereign on the 
subject of catholic emancipation, and early in March, 1807, lord 
Howick brought in a bill to enable Roman catholics to serve in 
the army and navy in Iingland as well as Ireland. In the latter 
country a Roman catholic officer could attain any rank except 
commander-in-chief, master general of the ordnance, or general on 
the staff. The bill was opposed by Spencer Perceval and others ; 
and as the king had a great repugnance to the measure, it was not 
difficult to persuade him to dismiss the ministers. Before the end 
of the month a new administration was formed, with the duke of 
Portland as first lord of the treasury, George Canning foreign secre- 
tary, lord Castlereagh secretary at war and colonies, Spencer Perceval 
chancellor of the exchequer, lord Eldon chancellor in place of Erskine, 
&c. A ‘No Popery” cry was raised, in which Wilberforce and the 
evangelical party loudly joined ; the ministers took advantage of it 
to dissolve the parliament, tlough it had been returned only a few 
months, and the elections secured them a large majority. 

A little before the dismissal of lord Grenville the abolition of 
the slave-trade had been carried. ‘That question had now ‘been 
20 years in agitation. A society had been formed for its promotion, 
of which Mr. Granville Sharpe was chairman, and of which Mr. 
Wm, Wilberforce and Mr. Clarkson were distinguished members. 
The inhuman traffic had been denounced by several writers, but it 
required the zeal and enthusiasm of the evangelical party, which 
had sprung up of late years, in order to effect its abolition. The 
society adopted every means by newspaper articles, pamphlets, 
speeches, &c., to influence the public mind on the subject. Pitt 
approved the cause, and a board of the privy council had been 
formed to consider the state of the African trade; but the commer- 
cial interests of the country offered a great impediment, and all that 
could be obtained at first was a mitigation of the horrors of the 
middle passage. 

§ 8. The military expeditions arranged by lord Grenville’s ministry 
had turned out unfortunate in all quarters. Two expeditions had 
been despatched early in 1807 against Constantinople and Egypt. 
French intrigues, ably conducted by general Sebastiani, had induced 
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the Turks to declare war against Russia, and thus diverted a great 
part of the force which might have been useful against Napoleon. 
Sir John Duckworth was despatched with a squadron to bring the 
Turks to reason: he succeeded in passing the Dardanelles, and 
appeared before Constantinople in February; but the Turks amused 
him with negociations till they had put their city in a formidable 
posture of defence; and Duckworth made a disgraceful retreat, for 
which he was subsequently brought to a court-martial. At the 
same time the expedition to Egypt under major-general Frazer 
proved equally unfortunate; the new ministry declined to support 
it, and, in September, the remnant of the British force was obliged 
to return to Sicily. ‘The only eifect of these proceedings was that 
the Turks declared war against us, and confiscated all British 
property. 

§ 9. Meanwhile the Russians, exhausted by the well-contested 
fields of Eylau and Friedland, and receiving no assistance either 
in men or money from England, concluded with Trance the peace 
of Tilsit, July 7th, 1807, to which Prussia afterwards acceded. Both 
these countries agreed to shut their ports against the English; and, 
indeed, the French were in possession of those of Prussia. When 
it was too late Canning despatched lord Leveson Gower to con- 
ciliate the emperor Alexander: he could not even obtain an 
audience, and he returned with the conviction that Alexander, by 
a secret article of the treaty of Tilsit, had placed not only his own 
fleet, but also those of Sweden and Denmark, at the disposal of 
Napoleon. It was no time for hesitation. Denmark commands the 
entrance to the Baltic; a large fleet was lying in her harbours; the 
north of Germany was full of French troops; and, however friendly 
might be the disposition of the Danes, it was evident that their 
movements would depend on the will of Napoleon. A powerful 
armament, consisting of 25 sail of the line, 40 frigates and other 
small vessels, and 377 transports carrying 27,000 troops, was 
secretly and promptly fitted out, and sailed from Yarmouth roads, 
July 26th, under the command of admiral Gambier. Lord Cathcart 
was at the head of. the land forces, under whom served sir Arthur 
Wellesley, an officer who had greatly distinguished himself in 
India. On August 9th the expedition was safely anchored in the 
roads of Elsinore: negociations were opened for the delivery of the 
Danish fleet, under the solemn promise that it should be restored 
on the conclusion of a peace with France. The proposal being 
indignantly rejected by the crown prince, preparations were made 
to enforce it. The fleet proceeded to Copenhagen, the troops were 
landed, and batteries constructed; and on September 2nd a bom- 
‘bardment commenced both by sea and land. On the evening of the 
5th the Danish commander surrendered, and on the 8th the troops 
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took possession of Copenhagen. Our whole loss did not much 
exceed 200 men. By October 20th the whole of the Danish fleet 
was prepared for sea, and ‘earried off to England, together with an 
immense quantity of naval stores, and -between 2000 and 3000 
pieces of artillery. The island of Heligoland was also captured, and 
served as a depdt for English goods to be smuggled into the con- 
tinent. The rage of Bonaparte at this intelligence was terrific. 
The entry of the French into Stralsund, September Ist, showed 
the wisdom of our rapid and decisive movement. ‘The Danes 
declared war against us, the consequence of which was the capture 
of the Danish “West India islands of St. Thomas, St. John’s, and 
Santa Croce in December. 

§ 10. The king of Portugal having refused to enforce the Berlin 
Decree against England, Napoleon determined to attack that country. 
For that purpose he entered into a treaty with Spain (October 27th), 
which was to have a portion of Portugal; and before the treaty 
was signed he despatched an army of 30,000 men under Junot 
across the Bidassoa, which entered Lisbon November 30th. The 
prince regent, with many of his nobility and 18,000 of his subjects, 
had sailed the day previously jor the Brazils, and Bonaparte pro- 
claimed that the house of Brayanza had ceased to reign. Towards 
winter Napoleon visited Italy, and issued in the capital of Lom- 
bardy, December 17th, his celebratcd Milan Decree, declaring all 
vesse's, of whatsoever nation, that should submit to the British 
orders in council, lawful prizes. These orders had been issued in 
retaliation for the Berlin Decree. ‘They declared the whole French 
coast in a state of blockade, thus rendering neutral vessels with 
French goods on board liable to seizure, a proceeding which formed 
the principal ground of quarrel with the Americans. But, in fact, 
both the Berlin Decree and the orders in council were in great degree — 
inoperative. 

No sooner was Bonaparte in possession of Portugal than, with 
the help of Godoy, the Prince of the Peace, the prime minister of 
Spain and paramour of the queen, he treacherously turned his arms 
against that country. Murat occupied Madrid with a French divi- 
sion. The imbecile Charles IV., and his son Ferdinand, who was 
not much better, together with Godoy and the queen, were decoyed 
to Bayonne, where a renunciation of the Spanish throne in favour 
of Napoleon was extorted from them in consideration of the palace 
and domains of Navarre and a pension of 400,000 francs! It was 
declared that the Spanish Bourbons had ceased to reign: Joseph 
Bonaparte, much against his will, was compelled to exchange the ° 
crown of Naples for that of Spain, while the former was bestowed 
upon Napoleon’s brother-in-law Murat. King Joseph entered 
Madrid July 20th (1808); but by this time the Spaniards, who had 
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risen in insurrection, had established at Seville a ‘‘ supreme junta of 
Spain and the Indies,” and had declared Ferdinand king with the 
title of Ferdinand VII., though he was now residing in ‘l'alleyrand’s 
house at Valencay. In this struggle the Spaniards displayed the 
greatest animosity towards the French, and murdered ali the strag- 
glers they could lay hands on. 

These revolutions were destined again to bring the English into 
contact with the French on land as well as sea. General Castafios, 
who commanded the Spanish army of Andalusia, applied to sir 
Hew Dalrymple, commandant of Gibraltar, with a view to obtain 
the assistance of England. The merchants of that place supplied 
the junta of Seville with some money; Collingwood carried his 
fleet into Cadiz and lent the Spaniards what assistance he could in 
ammunition, stores, &c.; and the English government at length 
undertook to aid the Spanish loyalists with some troops. On 
July 12th sir Arthur Wellesley sailed from Cork for the Peninsula 
with about 10,000 men. Preceding the fleet in a fast vessel, he landed 
at Corunna in order to consult the junta of Galicia as to his pro- 
ceedings. By their advice, with which his own views entirely 
coincided, he determined to land near Oporto. Jortugal at this 
time, like Spain, was in full insurrection against the French. In 
the latter country Joseph had been driven out of his new capital 
before he had been a fortnight in it. He had taken up his abode 
at Vittoria in order to be nearer the French frontier, and Madrid 
had been occupied by Castafios. ‘The British army landed near the 
town of Figueira, August Ist, and, being reinforced by some troops 
from Cadiz, numbered in all about 14,000 men. Junot had 17,000 
or 18,000 men in Portugal; but as many of these were in garrison, 
his disposable force was not much larger than the British; and the 
successes «f the loyalists in Spain had cut him off from all commu- 
nication with his countrymen in that kingdom. 

§ 11. Wellesley began his march upon Lisbon August 9th. In 
about a week he came upon a French division of 5000 men, under 
Delaborde, occupying a strong position at Rolica, which was carried 
after a struggle of two hours, On the 19th he reached Vimiera, 
where he was reinforced by two British brigades, under generals 
Anstruther and Acland, making his whole force about 17,000 men, 
besides 1600 Portuguese. On the 21st was fouglit the battle of 
Vimiera, in which in two hours the French were completely de- 
feated with the loss of 14 guns and many prisoners. But Wellesley 
was now superseded by sir Harry Burrard. The government had 
‘determined to raise the army in the Peninsula to 30,000, under 
sir Hew Dalrymple, with sir Harry Burrard as second in commam(, 
whils sir Arthur Wellesley, sir John Moore, and others were to be 
generals of division. Sir H. Burrard by suspending the pursuit 
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lost the fruits of the victory, and the French, to their own great 
astonishment, got safe to Torres Vedras. Next day sir Hew Dal- 
rymple arrived, the command being thus twice changed in 24 
hours, On August 30th a convention was signed by which Junot 
agreed to evacuate Portugal. ‘This treaty is often exroneously called 
the “ Convention of Cintra,” because sir H. Dalrymple’s despatches 
announcing it were dated from that place: but in fact Cintra lies 
between Torres Vedras and Lisbon; and consequently, had the 
convention been made there, the British must have been already 
in possession of the forrner strong position, which, on the contrary, 
fell into their hands through the convention. The French were 
deprived of the spoils of the royal museum and library, church 
plate, &c., which they were preparing to carry off. A Russian fleet 
blockaded in the ‘Tagus was surrendered. Early in September the 
British army entered Lisbon, when sir A Wellesley, who was justly 
of opinion that his achievements with the army deserved something 
more than a subordinate post, obtained leave to return home. 

Soon after the battle of Vimiera sir John Moore was appointed 
to the command of 20,000 men destined to co-operate with the 
Spaniards in driving the French from the north of Spain. On. 
November 11th he crossed the frontier into Leon, and advanced 
by Ciudad Rodrigo to Salamanca. Meanwhile Napoleon himeelf 
had entered Spain at the head of some chosen troops; and having 
replaced his brother at Madrid, December 4th, he proceeded to seek 
sir John Moore. The latter had discovered that there was no 
Spanish force on which he could rely for support, and he had been 
contemplating a retreat; but in consequence of some false intelli- 
gence that he received from Mr. Frere, formerly our minister at 
Madrid, he determined to advance, and, before Napoleon could 
come up, strike a blow at Soult, who was on the banks of the 
Carion with about 18,000 men. But Soult had withdrawn ; and 
Moore, apprehensive of being surrounded, commenced a retreat. 
Napoleon was close at his heels. On January lst, 1809, he was at 
Astorga with 70,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 200 guns; and 
from this place he could descry the British rear. But he was now 
called away by news from Austria, and left the pursuit to Soult. 
The weather was bad, the roads miserable, provisions scanty, and 
the British had often to face about and repulse the enemy. At 
last, on January 18th, Moore reached Corunna; but the transports 
did not arrive till the following day; Soult had got possession of 
the hills round the town, and it was necessary to fight a battle 
to cover the embarkation. This took place on the 16th: Moore 
had between 15,000 and 16,000 infantry in linc, Soult about 
20,000,—the ground was not good for cavalry. In defending the 
village of Elvina, against which the French were making a con- 
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centrated attack, Moore was struck in the breast by a cannon-ball, 
and was carried to Corunna in a blanket, often stopping to look 
behind on the progress of the battle. The French were beaten off 
along the whole line, but night coming on prevented all pursuit; 
and as the remainder of Soult’s forces might be expected every 
hour, it was determined to hasten the embarkation. Sir J. Moore 
died that evening, and was buried at midnight on the ramparts 
‘“with his martial cloak around him,” for the Spaniards use no 
coffins. The embarkation, being covered by some line-of-battle 
ships, was completed in safety by the 18th. During the whole 
campaign Moore received no assistance from the Spaniards, who, 
on the contrary, were a positive hindrance to him by crossing his 
line of retreat at Astorga. 

§ 12. The English ministry, however, were determined to pursue 
the war in the “Peninsula, in whigh they were encouraged by the 
distraction caused to the French arms by the war with Austria ; and 
Mr. Canning executed a treaty of alliance with the Spanish insur- 
gents, or rather loyalists, January 14th. The English nation, in spite 
of the long struggle it had already maintained, was so little crippled 
in its resources, that a loan of eleven millions was raised at a lower 
interest than had ever before been known. Yet many abuses were 
at this time discovered in the bestowal of military and naval patron- 
age, in some of which the duke of York himself, the commander-in- 
chief, was implicated. It appeared, from some charges brought 
against him in the House of Commons by Mr. Wardle, a Welsh 
colonel of militia, that the duke, abandoning himself to the influence 
of one Mrs. Clarke, a profligate but clever and insinuating mistress, 
had bestowed commissions in the army on several unworthy persons, 
such as Mrs. Clarke’s brother, and even her footman. Before the 
termination of the proceedings the duke resigned his office, and the 
investigation was dropped. About the same time the commissioners 
of naval and those of military inquiry brought to light a great 
many abuses and frauds in the method of conducting the business of 
those departments. 

The chief command in the Peninsula was now given to sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who advised that in the first instance our exertions should 
be confined to Portugal. On April 22 he arrived at Lisbon, where, 
including a body of Portuguese under lord Beresford, he found him- 
self at the head of about 25,000 men. On the 9th of May he 
directed his march upon Oporto, now occupied by Soult, who, after 
the battle of Corunna, had invaded Portugal, In a few days the 
Douro was crossed and the French driven out in precipitate ‘flight. 
Wellesley now entered Spain, and formed a junction with the 
Spanish general Cuesta at Oropesa in Estremadura. Cuesta’s army, 
however, amounting to about 30,000 men, was in very bad condition, 
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On July 26th and the two following days marshals Victor and 
Sebastiani attacked the position of the allied armies before Talavera. 
The attack was mainly directed against the allied left, held by the 
British, and especially a height occupied by general Hill: the 
Spaniards on the right were comparatively safe, fvom the nature 
of the ground. At one time the British centre was broken, the 
guards, after repulsing the French, having got into disorder by pur- 
suing them too far; but the advance of the enemy was arrested by 
the 48th regiment. On the evening of the 28th all firing ceased, 
both armies retaining their original position; but in the night the 
French retreated over the Alberche. This was one of the most 
bloody and best contested battles in the Peninsular war. The 
French lost 7000 men killed and wounded; the British upwards of 
5000. ‘This victory gained Wellesley the title of viscount Wellington 
of Talavera. The British, however, were not in a condition to pene- 
trate further. The French, who had 260,000 men dispersed in Spain, 
were gathering from all sides, and early in August, besides Victor and 
Sebastiani, marshals Soult, Ney, Mortier, Kellermann, and king 
Joseph himself, were in Estremadura. The English general retired 
into Portugal by Trujillo and Gadajoz ; and sir Robert Wilson also 
returned, who at the head of a light corps of Spanish and Portu- 
guese had pushed on as far as Madrid. Before the end of the year 
the French had virtually annihilated the Spanish forces, and lord 
Wellington now concentrated his attention on the defence of Por- 
tugal, fixing his head-quarters at Viseu, with advanced posts 
towards Ciudad Rodrigo. 

§ 13. We must now turn our attention towards another theatre 
of war. We have already adverted to Napoleon’s sudden aban-. 
donment of the pursuit of sir John Moore, which was occasioned 
by a breach with Austria. In March, 1809, the emperor Irancis 
declared war against him. But Napoleon, inflicting a severe 
defeat upon the archduke Charles at Eckmuhl, marched rapidly to 
Vienna, which he entered with little resistance May 13th. He 
had still, however, to fight the battle of Aspern, near Vienna, in 
which he may be said to have been defeated. But the French 
army was allowed time to recover from the shock, and the bloody 
battle of Wagram followed, which laid Austria at Napoleon’s feet. 
This was succeeded by the diseraceful peace of Schonbrunn, 
October 14th, which subsequently led to the marriage of Napoleon 
with the archduchess Maria Louisa, In the same year Napoleon 
annexed the States of the Church to France, and, having been ex- 
communicated by Pius VII., he caused that pontiff to be carried 
off to Savona. 

In order to support the Austrian struggle, the English ministry 
resolved to divert the French arms by an expedition to the 
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Scheldt; especially as Napoleon was attempting to convert 
Antwerp and Flushing into great naval depéts. Before the end 
of July 37 sail of the line and an army of 40,000 men were 
despatched, but under two most incompetent leaders—the earl of 
Chatham, Pitt’s elder brother, and rear-admiral sir Richard 
Strachan. The opinion of the more experienced officers was for a 
coup-de-main on Antwerp; instead of which, a fortnight was 
spent in reducing Flushing, during which time the Scheldt had 
been strongly fortified, and 40,000 men thrown into <Antwerp. 
The enterprise was then abandoned as impracticable, and the 
expedition returned home, leaving about 16,000 men in possession 
of the isle of Walcheren. These however began rapidly to dis- 
appear, from the effects of the fever and ague common on that 
unhealthy coast, and in a short time half the foree were in hos- 
pital, After the treaty of Schonbrunn the occupation of Walcheren 
was deemed of no advantage, and towards the middle of Novem- 
ber it was evacuated, the harbour, arsenal, and magazines of 
Flushing having been destroyed as far as possible. Such was 
the end of an expedition said to, have cost 20 millions. 

Another diversion was attempted in Calabria, where the news 
of Napoleon’s excommunication had excited a great sensation 
among the people. In June sir J. Stuart again crossed over from 
Sicily, with 15,000 men, while sir William Hoste’s squadron and 
flotillas of gunboats and small armed vessels operated upon the 
coast. The French retired before sir J. Stuart, but little. was 
effected besides the dismantling of the castles of Ischia and Procida, 
and the destruction of several forts and batteries; and after the 
capitulation of the Austyians the army returned to Sicily. In 
the autumn five of the seven Ionian islands, then held by the 
French, were captured. Santa Maura held out till the following 
spring; and Corfu, the most important of the whole, was not 
obtained till 1814, when it was ceded by Louis XVIII. We pass 
over the remaining exploits of this year, the taking of some French 
West India colonies, and various minor suceesses at sea. 

§ 14. A feeling of jealousy had long existed. between Mr. Can- 
ning and lord Castlereagh, which being heightened by mutual 
tecriminations after the failure of the Walcheren expedition, a duel 
ensued, in which Canning was wounded. Both had previously 
resigned ; and the duke of Portland dying soon after, the ministry 
seemed tottering to its fall. Mr. Perceval, however, accepted the 
office of first lord of the treasury, retaining also the exchequer ; 
the marquess Wellesley, our representative with the-Spanish junta, 
was sent for and became foreign secretary in place of Canning; 
lord Liverpool was transferred from the home office to lord Castle- 
reach's place of secretary at war, with lord..Palmerston as under- 
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secretary; and the honourable R. Ryder took the home depart- 
ment, 

In April, 1810, some serious riots occurred in London. John 
Gale Jones being charged with a breach of privilege for abusing 
the House of Commons for closing their gallery during the discus- 
sion on the Walcheren business, sir Francis Burdett, in defending 
him, used language for which he was committed to the Tower, 
On his way thither the mob were very riotous; the windows ot 
several unpopular noblemen and gentlemen were broken, and some 
lives were lost. On the prorogation of parliament sir Francis was 
of course liberated; but he disappointed the populace of an ex- 
pected ovation by going home by water. 

In the Peninsula the Spaniards had been beaten on every point, 
and the junta itself was obliged to take refuge in Cadiz, which in 
February, 1810, was invested by a French army. A British force 
of about 6000 men had been thrown into that place to assist in the 
defence, and the English fleet kept open the communication by sea ; 
but the blockade was not raised till August, 1812. After the peace 
with Austria Napoleon was enabled to throw large reinforcements 
into Spain, including some of his best troops. The ‘“‘ Army of 
Portugal,” comprising 90,000 men under Massena, was cantoned 
in Old Castile and Leon. Massena threatened to drive the English 
out of Portugal in three months, for which purpose he advanced 
with a force of more than 60,000 men. Lord Wellington had 
24,000 British troops, and more than double that number of Portu- 
guese, who made much better soldiers than the Spaniards; but part 
of his force was detached south of the Tagus, to watch Soult’s Army 
of Andalusia. ‘The ITfrench advanced by Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Almeida, which they took; and Wellington fell back upon a strong 
position at Sierra de Busaco, near Coimbra. The British line, 
extending nearly eight miles, but with extensive gaps, was attacked 
by the French with great vigour on the morning of September 27th. 
‘They were repulsed, however, with the loss of 5000 men; and Mas- 
sena, instead of renewing the attempt, seized the pass of Boialva, 
thus opening the road to Coimbra by turning the British left. 
Wellington now retired upon the famous lines of Torres Vedras, 
nearly 80 miles north of Lisbon, a position which his eagle eye had 
marked out in the preceding year. These lines were three: the first 
or outermost rar from Alhandra on the Tagus to the heights of 
Torres Vedras, and thence along the little river Zizambre to the 
sea; the second began at Quintilla, lower down the Tagus, and ran, 
at a distauce varying from six to ten miles from the former, by 
Bucellas and Montachique to the mouth of the little river San 
Lorenzo; the third or innermost was merely intended, in case of 
need, to cover the embarkation of the army on hoard the fleet in the 
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Faous. The streams were dammed up and reservoirs formed, so 
that the ground could be inundated if necessary. The right of the 
lines was covered by the fleet and gunboats in the Tagus. The 
lines were fortified with breastworks, abattis, &c., and nearly 100 
redoubts or forts, mounting upwards of 600 guns. Some of them 
were capable of holding several hundred men, and one required a 
garrison of 3000. Wellington entered these lines October 8th. 
Massena came up three days afterwards, and was filled with despair 
at the sight. After viewing them about a month he retired in the 
middle. of November into winter-quarters without having attempted 
anything. 

Our gencral operations this year were not unattended with success. 
An attempt of the French upon Sicily was repulsed with great loss. 
By the end of the year they had been deprived of all their posses- 
sions in both Indies.: The Dutch had also lost most of their East 
Indian settlements, and in the’ following year the remainder were 
reduced. On the continent, however, the French empire was ex- 
tending. Napoleon, having deposed his intractable’ brother Louis, 
annexed Holland to France; and the German coast to Hamburg 
being afterwards added, the French empire might be said to extend 
from Naples to the frontiers of Denmark, embracing a population of 
80 millions. Nearly all the rest of Europe were Napoleon's allies; 
and Bernadotte, one of his marshals, had been elected crown prince 
of Sweden. Between him and Napoleon, however, there was a great 
antipathy ; and when the former came next year to the Swedish 
crown, he adopted Swedish views, conciliated the friendship of 
England, and ultimately declared against his former patron. 

§ 15. At home the scene was clouded by a return of the king’s 
malady, brought on perhaps by the death of his beloved daughter, 
the princess Amelia. Mr. Perceval now proposed the prince of 
Wales as regent, under the same restrictions with regard to the 
creation of peers, the granting of offices, &c., as those laid down by 
Pitt in 1788. The arrangements were not finally completed till 
January, 1811. George III. never recovered, and the regency con- 
sequently lasted till his death in 1820. At first it was anticipated 
that there would be a change of ministry, and lords Grey and 
Grenville were actually employed to draw up answers to the 
addresses of parliament; but being disgusted by some alterations 
suggested by Sheridan, they declined: any further interference, and 
the old ministry was retained. Shortly after the duke of York was 
reinstated as commander-in-chief. 

Early in 1811 Soult invaded Portugal from Andalusia, in order 
to co“eperate with Massena. He took Olivenza and Badajoz; but 
by this time Massena’s aryhy was in a state of sickness and disor- 
ganization, and he was obliged to commence a -retreat, closely 
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followed by the English. His march was first directed on Coimbra 
and Oporto; but his attempt to pass the Mondego at the former 
place being repulsed, he retreated up the left bank of that river, 
much harassed by the British, The French committed the most 
horrible cruelties and devastations in their retreat, burning every 
town and village through which they passed, and maltreatine the 
inhabitants. For these excesses, Massena, a man of brutal and 
ferocious character, must be held responsible. He entered Spain 
April 6th. In this pursuit much extra fatigue fell upon lord 
Wellington, in consequence of several gencral officers having 
returned to England on pretence of private business, 

The draughts made by Soult for Portugal having reduced the 
French army blockading Cadiz to 16,000 men, general Graham . 
(lord Lynedoch), with about 4000 men, partly Portuguese, pro- 
ceeded by sea to Algeciras, in the bay of Gibraltar; and having 
been joined at Tarifa by 7000 Spaniards, marched by way of Me- 
dina Sidonia towards the French position, with the view of taking 
them in the rear, Graham had expected that the Spaniards would 
have held the heights of Barrosa; but when he arrived there he 
found them occupied by marshal Victor with 8000 men and a 
formidable artillery. With his small division Graham carried them 
at the point of the bayonet in little more than an hour; with great 
loss, indeed, though almost twice as-great on the side of the French. 
But not being supported by the Spaniards, he was unable to follow 
up his victory, and the whole enterprise led to no result, 

Towards the end of April, Massena, who had received reinforce- 
ments which swelled his army to 40,000 foot and 5000 horse, re- 
entered Portugal with the view of relieving the fortress of Almeida, 
Wellington marched to oppose him with 382,000 foot and 1200 
horse. ‘They met at Fuentes de Onoro, on the evening of May 
3rd: a fierce struggle ensued for the possession of the place, and 
ultimately the French were driven out. Early on the morning of 
the 5th Massena vigorously renewed the attack, which was kept - 
up till evening, when the French retired with great loss. A few 
days after they evacuated Almeida. Napoleon was so dissatisfied 
with Massena, that he superseded him in the command by general 
Marmont, Marmont, however, could do no better than his pre- 
decessor, and retired to Salamanca, 

A little after (May 15th) a memorable battle was fought between 
marshal Beresford, who was besieging Badajoz, and Soult, who had 
marched to its relief. Soult had about 23,000 men and 50 guns; 
Beresford had 27,000; but of these more than a third were 
Spaniards, who fled at the first attack, and left the centre, where 
the British were posted, exposed to all the fury of the French 
assault, The victory was Beresford’s, after six hours of desperate 
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fighting; but of 6000 British who contended with the French 
columns for the ridge of Albuera, only about 1500 were left un- 
wounded. ‘The French lost 9000 men. Soult did not think fit 
to renew the attack; and Beresford being reinforced a day or two 
after with 1500 English, Soult retreated on Seville. On the 
19th Wellington himself arrived with two fresh divisions, and the 
siege of Badajoz was resumed. But a large French force ap- 
proaching, the sicge was abandoned after two unsuccessful assaults, 
and Wellington fell back on Campo Mayor. A little after, the 
successes of general Hill obliged the French to evacuate the greater 
part of Estremadura. But in the eastern provinces of Spain they 
were everywhere triumphant. | 

§ 16. The beginning of 1812 was marked by some ministerial 
changes. The marquess Wellesley resigned, objecting to serve 
under Mr. Perceval, though not with him, and lord Castlereagh 
occupied his place as foreign secretary. Shortly afterwards Per- 
ceval himself was removed by the hand of an assassin. He was 
shot in the lobby of the House of Commons about five o’clock 
in the afternoon of May 11th, by one Bellingham, a Liverpool 
broker, whose petitions had been rejected, and expired in a few 
minutes. The ussassin was convicted and har.ged within a week. 
Upon this event all the ministers tendered their resignations, and 
an attempt was made to construct a whig cabinet; but it failed. 
Lord Liverpool now became premier, and Mr. Vansittart chancellor 
of the exchequer. The financial measures of Perceval were adopted, 
and it was resolved to push the war with vigour. 

Wellington opened the cainpaign in the Peninsula with the cap- 
ture of Ciudad Rodrigo, which was taken, Jan. 19, after less than a 
fortnight’s siege. ‘The Spaniards now first began to appreciate his 
genius: the Cortes voted him their thanks, and the title of duke of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. ‘The English parliament granted him an annuity 
of 20002., to be annexed to the earldom to which he was now raised. 
- Shortly after Badajoz was again invested (March 16), and was carried, 
April 6, but with a terrible slaughter. Soult, who was advancing to 
its relief, now again retreated towards Seville, pursued by the British, 
who overtook and routed his rear-guard at Villa Garcia. General 
Hill having by a masterly movement cut off the communication be- 
tween Soult and Marmont, by seizing Almaraz, which covered the 
passage of the Tacus, Wellington, no longer reduced to the defensive, 
prepared to advance into Spain. He had now 40,000 men, but one 
division consisted of Spaniards. Marmont had about 50,000, and 
was much superior in cavalry and artillery, yet he evacuated Sala- 
manca when Wellington appeared before it (June 16). As an in- 
stance of the barbarous manner in which the French conducted the 
Wwar.in Spain, it may’bé mentioned that during their occupation of 
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this celebrated university town they had destroyed 22 out of 25 
colleges. In July both armies were facing each other on the banks 
of the Guarefia. On the 20th, Marmont, who had been reinforced, 
put his army in motion to regain the banks of the Tormes, and cut 
off Wellington’s communication with Salamanca. Wellington im- 
mediately started after him, the two armies moving in parallel 
columns within sight of each other, yet refraining from all hostilities, 
except the occasional exchange of a cannot-shot. It was a sort of 
race which should arrive first at the Tormes. The armies crossed 
dat river, the British at the bridge of Salamanca, the French at the 
rords higher up; and both teok up positions on the south bank. On 
the 22nd, Marmont having too much extended and weakened his 
left, Wellington took advantage of the error aud completely defeated 
him. Wellington in his despatch calculates the French loss at from 
17,000 to 20,000 men, and says it was admitted that their whole 
army would. have been in his hands had there been an hour more 
daylight. Marmont himself was wounded by a shell. The French, 
now under general Clausel, fled precipitately to Valladolid, which 
they abandoned on the approach of the British. Hearing that king 
Joseph, with 20,000 men, was threatening his flank and rear, Well- 
ington, leaving a force on the Duero to watch Clausel, turned upon 
him, pursued him on the road to Madrid through St. Ildefonso, and 
entered the Spanish capital August 12, the French and their Spanish 
partisans hurrying from it in the greatest haste. On the 14th the 
French garrison in the Retiro palace surrendered, when 180 guns, 
20,000 stand of arms, and an immense quantity of warlike stores 
were captured. 

One of the first results of the fall of the capital was that Soult 
abandoned the blockade of Cadiz and retired to Granada; but Well- 
ington soon found that it would be impossible with his force to hold 
an open town like Madrid in the presence of the large and well-disci- 
plined French armies both in the north and south of Spain, and he 
retired on Salamanca, and subsequently went into winter quarters at 
Ciudad Rodrigo. 

§ 17. During our arduous struggle with the French the Americans 
had displayed no friendly disposition towards this country. They 
were incensed at our exercise of the right of search, which had been 
forced upon us by the Berlin Decree, and they insisted on the doctrine 
that the neutral flag makes free goods. In 1811 Napoleon released 
the Americans from the observance of the Berlin and Milan decrees ; 
and in the same year the Americans passed against us a non-inter- 
course act, by which all British goods arriving in America were to 
be seized, unless we recalled the obnoxious orders in council before 
alluded to. These were revoked in favour of America in June, 1812, 
although we had been already subjected to many insults from the 
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Americans, which we had disregarded. But the concession, it was 
said, came too late: the Americans had declared war a few days 
previously. They had long been making preparations for a struggle 
which promised to be profitable to them; and they immediately 
despatched to Canada a body of 2500 men under general Hull. Pro- 
clamations were issued inviting the Canadians to throw off the British 
yoke; but they remained faithful, and the military measures adopted 
by general Brock were so judicious that in less than two months 
Hull was obliged to capitulate. A second attempt under general 
Wadsworth was repulsed with great loss. At sea the Americans suc- 
ceeded in capturing some of our frigates, owing to their own being 
much more heavily armed. 

Meanwhile that breach between France and Russia had occurred 
which ultimately proved one of the chief causes of Napoleon’s down- 
fall. Both Russia and Sweden had declined to carry out the Berlin 
Decree; and in March, 1812, a treaty was concluded between those 
powers, in consequence of which Napoleon made active preparations 
for war. Before entering on it he was willing to patch up a peace 
with England, and was ready to make large concessions ; but as he 
still demanded Spain for his brother Joseph, his proposals were not 
entertained. Napoleon then undertook his disastrous expedition into 
Russia, which it does not belong to our subject to narrate. The 
burning of Moscow, which he entered September 15, forced him to a 
retreat, during which the greater part of his vast host was annihilated 
either by the inclemency of the weather or the sword of the enemy ; 
whilst Napoleon himself, with his usual intolerance of reverses, aban- 
doning his army to its fate, travelled post-haste to Paris, where he 
arrived December 18, thoroughly beaten and discomfited. During 
the summer a treaty was concluded between England and Sweden, 
and subsequently between England and Russia; and when the 
British parliament assembled in November, a grant of 200,000/. was 
voted for the relief of the suficrers in Russia, in addition to a large 
amount raised by private subscription. | The parliament also voted 
100,0002. to lord Wellington. 

§ 18. The French reverses, which not only prevented Napoleon 
from sending reinforcements into Spain, but also obliged him to 
recall mar shal Soult and 20,000 men from that country in order to 
oppose the advance of the Russians, opened a brightening prospect 
for the British arms in the Peninsula. The Spanish provisional 
government, at last throwing aside their ridiculous pride, made lord 
Wellington commander-in-chief of the Spanish forces—a proceeding,. 
however, which did not add much to his strength, as they were 
little better than an undisciplined rabble. The greatest service the 
Spaniards rendered was in guerilla warfare. The whole force on 
which Wellington could rely was unde 70,000 British and Portu- 
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guese, of which about 6000 were cavalry. In May, 1818, he entered 
S pain in three divisions, the centre being led by himself, the right 
by sir Rowland Hilf, the left by sir Thomas Graham. The advance 
was made by Valladolid, the French retreating before him till they 

touk up a strong position in front of the town of Vittoria. This was 
attacked June 21, and carried after an obstinate resistance, the French 
being driven through the town, and pursued till it grow dark. The 
whole of the F rench artillery, baggage, and ammunition, together 
with property valued at a million sterling, was captured on ‘this occa 

sion; and king Joseph himself was nearly seized by a party of the 
10th hussars. The French army fled in the greatest disorder te 
Pampluna; but as that place would evidently have to sustain a 
siege or blockade, the garrison would admit none of their countrymen 
except king Joseph. The remainder of the fugitives pursued their 
flight, and did not rally till they reached the Pyrenees. Pampluna 
and St. Sebastian were soon invested by the allies, and the passes of 
the Pyrenees occupied from Roncesvalles to Irun, at the mouth of 
the Bidassoa. 

Napoleon now sent Soult, with the title of “lieutenant of the 
emperor,” to reorganise the defeated army and defend the frontiers of 
France. The former commission he executed with great promptitude 
and skill at St. Jean Pied de Port; the latter was beyond his power, 
though he made some desperate attempts, and even succeeded in re- 
caining two of the mountain-passes. On four consecutive days (27th 
to 80th July) bloody and persevering attacks were made upon the 
allied line, but they were repulsed; and on the 81st Soult was in 
full retreat for France. These engagements have been called the 
‘ Battles of the Pyrenees.” Soult would have been fairly entangled 
and surrounded at San Estevan, but for the imprudence of three 
drunken English soldiers who were surprised near his quarters. His 
army suffered severe losses in that terrible pass. He now retired 
behind the Bidassoa, and Wellington halted. 

On August 31 St. Sebastian was carried by assault, but with ter- 
rible loss; and the castle surrendered in a few days after. Pamp- 
iuna held out till October 81; but Wellington, leaving that fortress 
invested, crossed the Bidassoa early in that month with his left wing, 
and Soult retreated to the Nivelle. Before the middle of November 
all the allied army was on French ground. Wellington had issued 
a proclamation containing the strictest injunctions not to molest the 
peaceable inhabitants, which the Spaniards could not be brought to 
obey, and at last he was obliged to send most of them back over the 
irontier. The peasants of the south of France, oppressed by the con- 
scription, welcomed the English as deliverers. On November 10 the 
French position on the Nivelle was forced. Soult then retired to his 
entrenched camp at Rayonne, whence he made some skilful attacks 
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on the English posts, but without success. The allies then went for 
a few weeks into winter quarters. 

§ 19. The whole continent was now in arms against Napoleon. 
During his disastrous retreat from Russia the emperor Alexander had 
hung upon his rear; and as the forces of Russia approached the 
west, the Poles, and then the Prussians, rose to join them. A senti- 
ment of the national degradation had at length been aroused among 
the Prussians which the king dared not venture to oppose. The news 
of Wellington’s glorious campaign in the Peninsula also stimulated 
the Germans to resistance. Frederick William III. king of Prussia, 
and Alexander emperor of Russia, contracted an alliance offensive 
and defensive (Feb. 28), which was ratified at Kaliséh. This coali- 
tion, being the sixth against France, was joined by Great Britain 
(June 14). Napoleon, however, was still superior in force to the 
allies. By the most unsparing conscription he had raised 700,000 
men, half of whom were despatched into Germany ; but they were 
raw. recruits, necessarily much inferior to those with which he had 
won his early victories. He gained in May the battles of Lutzen 
and Bautzen; but they were bloody, and led to little result. The 
French reoccupicd Leipsic and Dresden, and an armistice was agreed 
upon, from June 5 to August 10, to give time for negociations medi- 
ated by Austria. Napoleon haughtily refused to give up his con- 
quests beyond the Rhine; and at the conclusion of the armistice 
Austria joined the coalition against him, although ‘the emperor’s 
daughter had been left regent of France. England supplied the 
Prussians, Hanoverians, and Swedes with money and stores. Then 
followed the battles at Dresden, Gross Beeren, Dennewitz,. and the 
Katzbach, in all which the. French were defeated, and finally the 
crowning ‘battle of Leipsic, called by the Germans the Volkerschlacht, 
or battle of the nations, from the numbers engaged, at which Napoleon 
was completely overthrown, and compelled to a retreat as disastrous 
as that from Moscow, recrossing the Rhine with less than a quarter 
of the enormous army he had collected in Germany. He reached 
Paris November 9, though beaten, still arrogant and presumptuous. 

In February 1814 Wellington again took the field, and Soult, 
retired before him across the Gave d’Oléron. On the 27th he was 
defeated at Orthez with great loss, and Wellington pushed on to the 
Adour, directing sir John Hope to invest Bayonne, and marshal 
Beresford to occupy Bordeaux. On the arrival of the last the 
mayor and citizens proclaimed Louis XVIII. of their own accord, 
for Wellington studiously avoided all interference in favour of the 
Bourbons. Soult now retreated upon Toulouse ; and Wellington, who 
reached that city March 27th, found him posted on the right bank 
of the broad and rapid Garonne. It was the 9th of April befcre the 
British army could be as to the other side, and on the 10th, 
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Easter Sunday, was fought the bloody battle which takes its name 
from the town. The force of Wellington was a little superior, but 
Soult was much stronger in artillery. His position was carried, but 
with considerable loss, and on the night of the 11th he evacuated 
Toulouse and retreated towards Carcassone. In that night he 
marched 21 miles: yet some French writers have claimed the ~ 
battle of Toulouse as one of their victories! Wellington entered 
Toulouse on the 12th, and in the afternoon received intelligence that 
Napoleon had abdicated at Fontainebleau six days before the battle. 
Soult at first refused to acknowledge the provisional government 
established in the name of Lonis XVIII.; but on receiving further 
intelligence ® convention was signed on the 18th. On the 14th 
general Thouvenot, though apprized of the state of affairs at Paris, 
brutally made a night sally from Bayonne, in which a great number 
of men were killed and wounded on both sides. 

§ 20. We must now briefly advert to the events which thus put 
an end to the glorious progress of Wellington. During February 
and March Napoleon had obstinately contested with far inferior 
forces the advance of the allies from the Rhine, displaying all his 
great qualities as a general, During this campaign a congress of 
the ministers of the allied powers and of France was held at Chi- 
tillon-sur-Seine, England being represented by lord Castlereagh. 
‘They offered those boundaries which France pretends to claim as 
her natural limits—the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Rhine; but to 
these proposals Napoleon refused to accede till too late. It does 
not belong to our subject to narrate this campaign, and it will suffice 
to say that after several battles the emperor Alexander and the king 
of Prussia entered Paris, March 31st. The allied sovereigns now 
refused to treat with Napoleon, who had retired to Fontainebleau ; 
he was obliged to abdicate, April 11th, and a provisional govern- 
ment was formed to effect the restoration of the Bourbons. At 
the instance of the emperor Alexander, Napoleon was allowed to retain 
the imperial title, the isle of Elba was assigned as his dominion, and 
he was to receive from France a pension of six million francs. Eng- 
land was no party to this treaty, but afterwards assented to it. 
Louis XVIIT., who during his exile had resided in England, entered 
Paris in state May 8rd, and on the 30th he signed with Great 
Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia a treaty of peace and alliance, 
by which the French boundaries, with some additions, were deter- 
mined and secured as they existed in 1792. The possession of 
Malta and its dependencies was confirmed to England: the Cape of 
Good Hope had been secured by a previous treaty with Holland ; but 
all the Dutch East India colonies, except Ceylon, were restored. 
All the colonies possessed by France in 1792 were also restored, 
except Tobago, St. Lucie, and the Isle of France: and several islands 
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and colonies were likewise given back to Spain. Hanover was raised 
to the dignity of a kingdom, with succession only in the male line, 
In June the allied armies evacuated Paris. The emperor Alexander, 
the king of Prussia, and many of their most distinguished generals 
and nobility, then visited England, when there was a solemn thanks- 
‘giving in St, Paul’s, and a series of grand fétes and entertainments. 

Contemporaneously with the advance of the allies upon Paris, an 
English force under sir Thomas Graham, which was afterwards 
joined by Bernadotte and his Swedes, had been engaged in reducing 
Holland, and the English suffered severely in attempting to storm 
the formidable fortress of Bergen op Zoom. By the peace of Paris, 
Belgium was incorporated with Holland. Lord William Bentinck, 
with an Anglo-Sicilian force, assisted by a squadron under sir Ed- 
ward Pellew, succeeded in reducing Genoa, which’ was annexed to 
the kingdom of Sardinia: Pius VII. was restored to the papal 
throne ; and Lombardy, with the addition of Venice and several 
other places, was, after the expulsion of the viceroy Eugene Beauhar- 
nais, made over to Austria. Lord Bentinck appears to have exceeded 
his powers in proclaiming the independence of Italy, and thus excit- 
ing hopes which could not be realized. Ferdinand VII. was restored 
to the throne of Spain without the exaction of any pledge. Soon 
after the duke of Wellington, for such he had now been created, 
arrived at Madrid to mediate between the contending parties; and 
he advised Ferdinand to grant the Spaniards a constitution, and to 
rule with liberality and moderation. On his return home the duke 
received the thanks of both houses, and a sum of 500,000/. was 
voted to him to purchase an estate, _ 

§ 21. We must now briefly advert to the American war, which 
however, after the great events just related, docs not present features 
of much interest. Instrueted by the events of 1812, the English 
government sent out a more powerful class of frigates, and hencefor- 
ward the engagements went for the most part in favour of the 
British. One of the most remarkable was that between the Shannon 
and Chesapeake, a British and an American frigate, of which the 
latter was considerably superior in weight of metal, Captain Broke 
of the Shannon sent a challenge into Boston harbour, and a tattle 
was fought June 1, 1813, when, after an action of fifteen minutes, 
captain Broke boarded the Chesapeake, and carried her off in sight 
of the disappointed Americans. 

In 1813 and 1814 the Americans renewed their attempts upon 
Canada, but without success, and it is calculated that their three in- 
vasions cost them 50,000 men. Meanwhile our squadrons ravaged 
the American coast, the lighter vessels penetrating up the rivers and 
inflicting considerable damage. In 1814 the British in America 
were reinforced with some of the veterans of the Peninsula.’ On 
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Aug. 15th general Ross, with only 1600 men, dispersed in half an 
hour about 8000 Americans posted on some heights near the river 
Potomac, entered Washington, the capital of the Union, and burnt 
the Senate-house, the House of Representatives, the Capitol, the pre- 
sident’s residence, the arsenal, dockyards, and other public build- 
ings. Several other American towns were taken; but an attack 
upon Baltimore was repulsed with great loss, including the death 
of general Ross; and an attempt upon New Orleans in Dec. was 
still more unfortunate. After the abdication of Napoleon the Ame- 
ricans began to think of peace, and a treaty was signed at Ghent, 
Dec. 24, 1814. Both parties agreed to use their endeavours to sup- 
press the slave-trade. 

§ 22. In January 1815 a congress of eight of the principal Eu- 
ropean powers assembled at Vienna to regulate the affairs of Europe; 
but they had not proceeded far in their labours when they were 
astounded with the intelligence that Bonaparte had escaped from 
Elba. He landed at Cannes; March 1, with 1000 men, and the 
troops joined his standard as he advanced. On the night of April 
19th Louis XVIII. fled to Lille, and on the following night Napo- 
leon entered the palace of the Tuileries. The congress at Vienna 
declared him an outlaw and violator of the common peace, devoted 
him to public vengeance, and agreed to unite for the maintenance of 
the treaty of Paris. The duke of Wellington, who was present at 
the congress, was consulted as to the conduct of the war. ‘The duke 
impressed upon the English ministry the necessity, even on the 
ground of economy, of making a grand effort to crush the enemy at 
once. Both the ministry and the parliament were impressed with 
the soundness of this advice. The budget of the ycar was raised to 
the enormous sum of ninety millions, a considerable part of which 
went to subsidize the continental nations; and the duke proceeded 
to Belgium to prepare for the expected campaign. 

Napoleon crossed the Belgian frontier June 14th, with about 
100,000 infantry, 25,000 cavalry, and 350 pieces of artillery. Well- 
ington lay at Brussels with about 76,000 men, not half of whom 
were British, and some 84 guns, Blticher was at some distance on 
his left with 80,000 Prussians and 200 guns, Napoleon advanced 
by Charleroi; and when Wellington had ascertained that this was 
the real point of attack, he made the proper dispositions to mect 
it. On the 15th marshal Ney advanced beyond Charleroi on the 
road to Brussels, driving back from Quatre Bras an advanced brigade 
of the army of the N etherlands under the prince of Weimar. The 
position was however recovered by the prince of Orange ; and on the 
next day, general Picton having arrived with the 5th division and 
some Germans under the duke of Brunswick, Ney was repulsed 
from Quatre Bras, though his foree was nearly double that of the 
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allies, Meanwhile, on the same day, Napoleon with his main body 
had attacked the Prussians at Ligny and St. Amand, in front of their 
head-quarters at Sombref, had driven Bliicher back with great loss, 
and compelled him to retreat to Wavre; but he was so ignorant of 
his victory, that it was not till noon of the 17th that he despatched 
Grouchy, with a corps of 32,000 men, in pursuit of the Prussians, 
Bliicher’s retrograde movement necessitated a similar one on the 
part of Wellington, in order to keep up the communication be- 
tween the allied armies. On the 17th he made a leisurely retreat, 
undisturbed except by a few cavalry skirmishes, to the plains cf 
WaTERLOO, which he had previously selected for a battle-field. In 
the course of the same day Napoleon formed a junction with Ney, 
when their united forces amounted to about 78,000 men. The 
night was stormy, with thunder, rain, and wind; the following 
morning, Sunday, June 18th, opened heavily, but the rain had. 
ceased. Wellington occupied a position extending from a ravine 
near Merke Braine on the right to the hamlet of Ter la Haye on the 
left; on which side the communication was open with Bliicher at 
Wavre, through Ohain. In front of his right centre was the chiteau 
of Hougoumont, in front of his left centre the farm-house of La Haye 
Sainte, both occupied by our troops. In the rear of the British 
centre was the farm-house of Mont St. Jean, and still further back 
the village of the same name. The French occupied some heights 
in front of Wellington’s position, and about a mile distant; their 
right being before the village of Planchenois, and occupying the farm 
of La Belle Alliance, whilst their left rested on the Genappe road. 
Tt was the first time that Napoleon had come into contact with 
British troops. He was full of confidence, and is said to have ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Enfin je vais me mésurer avec ce Vilainton.” About 
10 o'clock the French line was observed to be in motion, and soon a 
violent attack was made on Hougoumont, defended by a brigade of 
the guards, who held it throughout the day. The French succeeded 
better at La Haye Sainte, bravely defended by some of the German 
Legion, who were all slain; but the post was afterwards recovered, 
In other parts of the line repeated attacks were made by heavy 
columns of French infantry, but without success, and Napoleon 
then had recourse to some desperate charges of cavalry, which were 
repulsed by the British infantry formed in squares. To put an end 
to this, Wellington ordered an advance of the brigade of heavy 
cavalry under lord Edward Somerset, consisting of the life guards, 
horse guards, and Ist dragoon guards, who completely rode down 
and dispersed the French cuirassiers, 2000 of them being made pri- 
soners in this charge. At 7 o’clock in the evening the British line 
retained its original position; when Bulow’s corps of. Prussians 
artived at Planchenois and La Belle Alliance, and began to engage 
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the French right. Napoleon’s chances were now growing desperate, 
and as a last effort he ordered the advance of his magnificent Old 
Guard against the British position at La Haye Sainte. Napoleon 
led the advance some way himself, and then took shelter behiid 
some rising ground, leaving Ney, ‘‘the bravest of the brave,” to 
head the charge. The guard advanced up the gently sloping ridge 
in two dark and threatening columns, galled by a flank fire from 
the British light division, At the top-of that ridge the British 
guards were lying down to avoid the fire of the French artillery ; 
but as the French columns approached, the duke gave the word to 
rise, and at the distance of about 50 yards they delivered a terrible 
volley into the French ranks, as they were attempting to deploy 
into line. Their columns shook and wavered, a charge was ordered, 
and the Old Guard was hurled down the hill i in one mingled mass 
with their conquerors. The sight of that repulse threw the whole 
French line into confusion and dismay : Napoleon galloped to the 
rear, and Wellington, availing himself of the auspicious moment, 
ordered a general advance, The French army was now in complete 
rout; Wellington and Bliicher met at a house called La Maison 
Rouge, not far from La Belle Alliance; and the pursuit of the enemy 
was left to the Prussians, who were comparatively fresh. Many 
prisoners were made, and 150 guns fell into the hands of the allies, 
Napoleon himself narrowly escaped capture. It was computed that 
in the three days’ engagements and in the retreat the French lost 
30,000 men; and when the remaining fugitives reached the French 
frontier, the greater part dispersed never again to meet. But the 
loss of the allies had also been enormous. It was estimated that 
nearly half the men actually engaged were either killed or wounded. 
Among the killed were general Picton and general sir William Pon- 
sonby ; among the wounded, the earl of Uxbridge (afterwards mar- 
quess of Anglesea), general Cooke, general Halkett, colonel Fitzroy 
Somerset, and others. The prince of Orange was also wounded. ‘lhe 
duke of Brunswick had fallen at Quatre Bras, at the head of his black 
hussars. 

§ 23. The cee now advanced upon Paris, which the remains of 
the grand army evacuated July 6th, and the allies took possession. 
Bliicher was for pulling down the column in the Place Vend6éme, 
blowing up the bridge of Jena, and levying 100 million francs on 
the city ; but on all these points he ultimately yielded to the more 
moderate counsels of Wellington. Napoleon had abdicated June 
22nd in favour of his young son Napoleon II.; but the allies would 
be content with nothing less than the restoration of the Bourbons, 
On July 8th Louis XVII. re-entered Paris and quietly resumed the 
government. 

Meanwhile Napoleon, his head full of uncertain projects, now 
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thinking of joining the remains of his army beyond the Loire, and 
uow of flying to America, arrived at Rochefort July 3rd; where, 
finding all hope of escape cut off by the numerous British eruisers, he 
surrendered himself on board the Bellerophon, captain Maitland, an 
English ship of the line which happened to be in the roads. He had 
previously written a theatrical letter to the prince regent, claiming the 
protection of the British people, and comparing himself to Themistocles 
when he sought the hospitality of Admetus. But captain Maitland 
was careful to make him understand that he could give no promises 
as to his reception, and that he could only undertake to convey him 
safely to England. Maitland was ordered to proceed to Plymouth 
Sound, and to allow no communication with the shore. The reso- 
lution of the allies was communicated to Napoleon July 31st, and on 
August 7th he was put on board the Northumberland, the flag-ship 
of admiral sir G. Cockburn, and conveyed to the island of St. Helena. 
Here he lingered out the remainder of his life in fruitless hope and 
unavailing discontent, till death released him from his sufferings, 
May Sth, 1821. He was incontestably the greatest general of modern 
times, and had taken every capital of importance in Europe, except 
London: yet he wanted some of the qualities which make a great 
man, and especially dignity and fortitude in the endurance of mis- 
fortune. 

The peace of Paris, or definitive treaty between France and the 
allied powers, was signed in that capital November 20th. The 
settlement of Kurope was arranged by the congress at Vienna. The 
emperor of Russia, the emperor of Austria (for such was now his 
title instead of emperor of Germany), and the king of Prussia, had 
also signed what they called the ‘‘ Holy Alliance”—an agreement to 
govern on Christian principles ; which the duke of Wellington wiscly 
deplined to sign, on the ground that it was too vague. 

At the commencement of the war with France in 1793 the English 
funded debt had been a little under 228 millions, In February, 1816, 
the unredeemed debt, funded and unfunded, amounted to nearly 
800 millions, entailing an annual charge of more than 28 millions. 
The last three years of the war alone had cost the country v ry 
nearly 200 millions. 

§ 24. The triumph of the nation was succeeded by a reaction of 
internal distress and discontent. During the war the excitement of 
national feeling and the natural exultation of. victory had prevented. 
the people from complaining, and it was not till the struggle was 
over that they began to feel the burthens which it had oceasioned. 
Trade languished from the exhaustion of the continental nations, 
and their consequent inability to purchase our goods; while through 
unfavourable seasons the price of wheat rose before the end of 1816 
from 52s, to upwards of 100s. a quarter; and the distress was aug- 
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mented by the corn law of 1815, which closed the ports to the im- 
portation of foreign grain till the price of wheat reached 80s. A 
multitude of persons were thrown out of employment through the 
depressed state of trade, and their numbers were swelled by the 
soldiers and sailors discharged at the termination of the war. Hence 
arose seditions and tumults, which in the agricultural districts were 
marked by incendiary fires, in the manufacturing towns by the 
breaking. of those ingenious machines by which human labour had 
been to a great extent superseded. The subject of parliamentary 
- reform now began to be agitated among the great mass of the people, 
which previously had been little more than a speculative question 
with some leading statesmen. A ramification of clubs, called Hamp- 
den clubs, was established throughout the country, that of London 
being presided over by sir I'rancis Burdett. Other leading members 
were major Cartwright and the demagogue orator Henry Hunt. 
Their demand for reform embraced annual ‘parliaments and universal 
suffrage; and a report of a secret committee of the House of Com- 
mons in February, 1817, represented these clubs as meditating 
nothing short of a revolution. In the preceding December dangerous 
riots had taken place in Spa Fields, which were with difficulty put 
down through the firmness and courage of sir James Shaw and of the 
lord mayor. 

One result of the peace was the suppression of the Algerine pirates. 
During the war these nests of robbers had been connived at; but in 
1816 sir Edward Pellew (ord Exmouth) proceeded to Algiers with 
25 men-of-war, besides gunboats, &c.; and being joined by a small 
Dutch squadron under admiral Van Capellan, almost completely 
destroyed, after a few hours’ bombardment, the formidable fortifica- 
tions of Algiers (August 27th), together with 9 Algerine frigates, &c. 
A loss, however, of 852 officers and men was sustained by the British, 
‘The dey of Algiers now accepted the terms we dictated, and 1083 
Christian slaves, principally Italians, were liberated. 

§ 25. The general feeling of discontent among the lower classes, 
and an outrage committed upon the prince regent, the windows of 
whose carriage were broken as he was returning from opening the 
parliament, January 28th, 1817, led to the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. At the same time the execution of the law of libel was 
severely pressed, and numerous ex officio informations were filed 
Against political writers. One of the most remarkable of these pro- 
secutions was that against William Hone, a bookseller in the Old 
Bailey, for a profane libel, consisting of parodies on the catechism, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Commandments, &c. Hone conducted his own 
defence with considerable ability, and was acquitted by the jury, who 
seem to have felt that it was the political rather than the profane 
character of the libels that had excited the indignation of the govern- 
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ment. Lord chief justice Ellenborough resigned in consequence of 
this trial, in which he had been to a certain extent foiled and brow- 
beaten by Hone. 

The princess Charlotte, only child of the regent, died this year 
November 6th, in child-birth. ‘The infant was still-born, She had 
espoused, May 16th, 1816, prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, the pre- 
sent king of the Belgians. 

In 1818 the prospects of the country seemed improving. Trade 
was more active, employment more constant, and sedition conse- 
quently less rampant. In September a congress of the allies was 
held at Aix-la-Chapelle in order to settle the withdrawal of the army 
of occupation from France, of which the duke of Wellington was 
generalissimo. The duke took leave of the troops by an order of the 
day dated at Cambray, November7. On his return to England he was 
appointed master-general of the ordnance, with a seat in the cabinet. 

§ 26. In 1819 was passed the act, commonly known as Mr. Peel’s 
Act, to remove the Bank restriction passed in 1797, and to provide 
for the gradual resumption of cash payments. May 1, 1823, was 
assigned as the period for the payment of all notes on demand i in the 
current gold coin of the realm; but the Bank anticipated this period 
by two years, and began to pay in specie May 1, 1821.. 

In, August, 1819, the demagogue Henry Hunt - got up a great 
neeting in St. Peter's Fields, Manchester, on the subject of parlia- 
rnentary reform. The attempt to apprehend him produced a dis- 
turbance in which about half-a-dozen persons were killed and a score 
or two wounded. This affair obtained among the “ Radicals,” as 
the extreme reform party were now called, the name of the Man- 
chester Massacre, or ‘‘ Peterloo.” Hunt and eight or ten of his 
friends were captured, and, being | tried and convicted of a misde- 
meanour in the following spring, were sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment. Such was the alarm occasioned in the public mind 
by these disturbances that parliament was opened in November, 
when the ministers brought in and passed six acts: namely, for the 
more speedy execution of justice in cases of misdemeanour ; to pre- 
vent military training; to prevent and punish blasphemous and 
seditious libels; an act for seizing arms; a stamp act, with the view 
of repressing libels; and an act to prevent seditious meetings and 
assemblies. But there was something wrong in the state of the 
nation of which these seditions were but the outward symptoms, 
‘hey required something more than repressive treatment, and were 
not thoroughly healed till a better and more liberal course of legisla- 
tion was some years later adopted. 

On January 23, 1820, died the duke of Kent, aged 52, leaving an 
only daughter, her present majesty, born May 24, 1819. In less than 
a week afterwards his father George III. expired (Jan. 29), at the 
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age of 82, and in the 60th year of his reign, a longer period than 
any king had ever sat on the English throne. His private conduct 
had been always unexceptionable; and his plain and unostentatious 
manner, his warmth of feeling, and his attachment to rural pursuits, 
had endeared him to a large portion of his subjects, As a sovereign 
he undoubtedly ever had the honour and welfare of the country at 
heart; though occasionally views somewhat narrow and contracted, 
arising more from a defective education than any want of natura! 
good sense, prevented him from seeing things in their proper light ; 
and when once he had adopted an opinion he was apt to cling to it 
with a firmness which not unfrequently degenerated into obstinacy. 
Queen Charlotte had died in November, 1818. 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


AJ. A.D. 
1803. War renewed between England | 1809. Mr. Perceval prime minister. 
and France. 1810. Battle of Busaco. Lines of Torres 
1804. Pitt’s second administration. Vedras occupied. 


» Napoleon assumes the title of em- ; 1811. The Regency. 


peror. » Battles of Fuentes de Onoro and 
1805. Battle of Austerlitz. Albuera. 
» Battle of Trafalgar and death of | 1812. Assassination of Mr. Perceval. 
Nelson. Lord Liverpool prime minister. 
1806. Death of Pitt. », Capture of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
» Lord Grenville prime minister, Badajoz. 
and Fox foreign secretary. » Battle of Salamanca. . 
3, Battle of Jena. Berlin Decree. », War with the United States. 
» Death of Fox. », Napoleon’s invasion of Russia. 
1807. Duke of Portland prime minister. | 1813. Battles of Vittoria and the Py- 
» Peace of Tilsit. renees. 
»» Bombardment of Copenhagen. »,  Captureof St. Sebastian. Welling- 
»,» Conquest of Portugal ‘by the ton enters France. 
French. >», Battle of Leipsic. Napoleon 
1808. Joseph Bonaparte proclaimed king driven out of Germany. 


of Spain. Insurrection of the | 1814. Battle of Toulouse. 
Spaniards. .»,  Abdication of Napoleon at Fon- 
» Battle of Vimiera and occupation tainebleau. 
of Lisbon by the British troops. »» Peace with the United States. 
1809. Battle of Corunna and death of | 1815. Napoleon’s return to France. 


sir John Moore. -« »» Battle of Waterloo, and second 
», Sir Arthur Wellesley commander- abdication of Napoleon. 

in-chief in the Sp&nish penin-| ,, Peace of Paris. 

sula. 1816. Bombardment of Algiers. 


» Battle of Talavera. 1817. Death of the princess Charlotte. 
1» Battle of Wagram. Peace of} 1819. Peel’s Currency Bill. 
Schénbrunn between France 3, Riota at Manchester. 
and Austria. 1820. Death of George ITI. 
»  Walcheren expedition, 





Medal of the Battle of Aliwal. 


Obv.: VICTORIA REGINA. Head, wearing coronet, to left. Rev.. aRMY OF THE 
BUTLEJ. Victory, holding wreath, to left, and arms. Below, ALIWAL 1846. - 
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GEORGE IV., WILLIAM IV., AND VICTORIA. A.D, 1820-1858. 


§ 1. Accession of GEORGE IV. Cato-street conspiracy. Prosecution and death 
of queen Caroline. § 2. Ministerial changes. Commercial panic.” § 3 
The Catholic question. O’Connell and the Catholic Association. Canning’s 
ministry and death. § 4. Battle of Navarino. Kingdom of Greece. The 
duke of Wellington premier. Abolition of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
§ 5. Catholic emancipation. § 6. Death and character of George IV. 
§ 7. Accession of WILLIAM IV. Earl Grey premier. § 8. Parliamentary 
Reform Bill. Rejected by the Lords. Riots at Bristol, &c. § 9. Proposed 
creation of peers. Reform Bill carried. Irish Coercion Bill. § 10. Abo- 
lition of slavery. Lord Melbourne prime minister. Sir Robert Peel prime 
minister. Lord Melbourne’s second administration. § 11. Municipal 
Reform Bill. Death of William IV. § 12. Accession of queen Victoria. 
Insurrection in Canada. Chartists. § 13. The queen’s raarriage. Sir 
Robert Peel minister. Graduated corn-law. Agitation in Ireland. Con- 
viction and fall of O’Connell. § 14. Irish famine, and abolition of the 
corn-laws, Fall of the ministry. § 15. O’Brien’s rebellion, French 
revolution, Death of sir R. Peel. § 16. Fall of lord John Russell’s 
ministry. Lord Derby premier. Death of the duke of Wellington. 
Lord Aberdeen’s ministry. § 17. War with Russia. Campaign in the 
Crimea, and siege of Sebastopol. § 18. hord Palmerston premier. 
Russian war. Sebastopol taken. Peace of Paris. § 19. Review of 
Indian history from the time of Warren Hastings. § 20. Occupation of 
Scinde. Annexation of Oude. Revolt of the Bengal army. § 21. Fall 
of lord Palmerston’s ministry. Lord Derby premier. Abolition of the 
East India Company. § 22. Review of the period from the ‘revolution 
Progress of the English political power. § 23. Progress of English manv 
factures, trade, population, &c. Nationai debt. § 24. View of the mora 
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condition of the people. Religion. § 25. Criminal law, education, &c. 
§ 26. Literature and art, 


§ 1. Guoras IV., 1820-1830.—George prince of Wales now ascended 
the throne, with the title of George 1V., at the age of 58. As he had 
been regent during the last ten years, while his father was in seclu- 
gion, his accession produced little or no change in the state of affairs, 

The excitement of ‘* Peterloo” was followed by the Cato-street con- 
spiracy, so called because the conspirators were captured in a room 
over a stable in Cato-street, Edgeware-road. They consisted of some 
twenty or thirty persons, headed by one Thistlewood, a man of 
desperate character; and their design was to murder all the cabinet- 
ministers when they should be assembled at dinner at lord Har- 
rowby’s. But they were betrayed by one of their own gang: nine 
of them were captured, and Thistlewood and four more of the ring- 
leaders were executed (May 1). 

One of the first steps of George IV. after his accession was to 
attempt to procure a divorce from his consort Caroline of Brunswick. 
‘he marriage had never been a happy one. It had been in a manner 
forced upon the prince as a condition of having his debts paid. The 
princess’s person and manners were distasteful to him, and she soon 
became the object of his aversion, They separated soon after their 
marriage, though she bore him a daughter; and the princess in 1814 
went to live abroad. Her conduct in England had already excited 
some scandal, and in 1818 a commission was appointed to watch her 
conduct and collect evidence ; our ambassadors abroad were instructed 
not to recognise her; and when the king came to the throne her 
name was omitted from the liturgy. She determined on returning 
to England, and arrived June 6, the very day on which lord Liver- 
pool had opened an inquiry into her conduct in the House of Lords. 
In July a bill of pains and penalties was brought in, which was to 
deprive her of her rights and privileges as queen, and to dissolve the 
marriage. In the trial which ensued Mr. Brougham and Mr, Denman 
acted as her attorney and solicitor general. She was charged in par- 
ticular with adultery with one Bergami, a menial servant. Several 
Italian witnesses were examined, and it cannot. be doubted that her 
conduct in Italy had gone far beyond the bounds of discretion; but 
the witnesses were of a low class, and frequently. equivocated; and 
there was naturally a popular feeling in favour of a woman whose 
case assumed somewhat the aspect of persecution. At the third 
reading of the bill, the majority in its favour in the House of Lords 
had fallen to 9; and as the bill had still to pass the Commons, the 
ministers were induced to abandon it. The popular feeling was ex- 
pressed by a general illumination, In the following session the 
Commons voted her an annuity of 50,0001. 
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The king’s coronation having been fixed for July 19, 1821, Caro- 
line insisted on being crowned with him, and on having her name 
inserted in the liturgy. This was of course refused ; and when she 
repaired to the abbey to view the coronation as a spectator, she was 
turned back from the door. This disappointment, added to the 
excitement she had already undergone, was her deathblow. She 
expired August 7, at the age of 52, of internal inflammation. Her 
funeral was attended with riots. The mob compelled the procession 
to pass through the city, and two persons were shot by the military. 
The remains were then taken to Harwich to be conveyed to Brunswick, 

§ 2. In 1822 lord Sidmouth retired from the home-office, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Pecl. In August the suicide of lord Londonderry 
(late lord Castlereagh) created another vacancy in the ministry. 
Mr. Canning was now the leading man in the House of Commons, 
but he had ‘incurred the king’s displeasure by refusing to take any > 
part in the proceedings against queen Caroline, and had therefore 
been passed over on the preceding occasion. His great talents, how- 
ever, could not be entirely overlooked, and the East India Company 
had offered him the governor-generalship of India, for which he was 
preparing; but his services in England were now indispensable, the 
king was forced to waive his antipathy, and Canning became foreign 
secretary and leader of the House of Commons. His discharge of 
that office was marked by a more liberal policy than had prevailed 
under his predecessor. 

For the next two or three years there is nothing material to record. 
The prosperity of the country went on increasing ; but towards the 
end of 1825 the reckless spirit of speculation produced a panic which 
was followed by much distress and alarm, upwards of 60 banks 
having stopped payment in December, 1825, and the following 
month, . It was attributed in a great degree to the over-issue. of 
paper money, and measures were taken to restrict the issue of small 
notes by country bankers as well as by the Bank of England; and 
branches of the latter were established in several of the larger trading 
towns. An extensive system of emigration was adopted to relieve 
the distress of the nation, and its po perinrendence intrusted to the 
colonial office. 

§ 3. Daniel O’Connell was about, this time beginning to make him- 
self conspicuous as the advocate of the claims of the Irish Roman 
catholics. George III. had. declared that he would never consent to 
the admission of catholics to parliament, and had even attributed 
his illness to the subject having been forced upon his attention by 
Mr. Pitt. During the life of that sovereign, therefore, the catholics 
shad abandoned all hope of relief; but the case was different after 
the accession of a new sovereign. After tho death of Mr. Perceval 
in 1812 the catholic question became an open one in the cabinet. 
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Canning distinguished himself as an advocate of relief, and the 
subject was frequently debated in parliament, but nothing was 
done. In this state of things O’Connell organised the Catholie 
association in the beginning of 1824, supported by a rent, levied in 
Ireland, which was appropriated to his own aggrandisement. In 
1825 a relief bill, introduced by sir Francis Burdett, passed the 
Commons; upon which the duke of York went down to the House 
of Lords, and took a solemn oath that in case he should succeed to 
the crown he would permit no change. The bill was rejected by 
the Lords ; but the duke died soon afterwards (Jan. 5, 1827). 

In February, 1827, Lord Liverpool was seized with paralysis ; and 
as it was evident that he would never again be able to attend to 
business, the king was reluctantly compelled to send for Mr. Canning 
(April 11th), who became first lord of the treasury and chancellor of 
the exchequer. ‘The duke of Wellington, Mr. Peel, lord Eldon, and 
some others, resigned; and sir J. Copley, now created lord Lynd- 
hurst, became lord chancellor. Nothing, however, was done in Mr. 
Canning’s short administration. By many of the aristocracy he 
was regarded as an adventurer and an upstart; he had to endure 
many personal attacks; and anxiety and vexation of mind, added to 
a violent illness contracted at the duke of York’s funeral, brought 
him to the grave (August 8th), He was buried in Westminster 
abbey, but privately. The king conferred a peerage on his widow. 
Viscount Goderich * (Mr. Robinson) succeeded Canning as premier. 

§ 4, This administration, like the preceding, lasted only a few 
months, and the sole important event that occurred in it was the 
battle of Navarino and the establishment of Greek independence. 
The cause of Greece was supported, from different views, by Russia, 
France, and England, which powers had squadrons cruising in the 
Levant, the English being under the command of sir Edward Cod- 
rington. But war had not been declared; the Turkish and Egyptian 
fleet, under Ibrahim Pasha, lay in the bay of Navarino, and there 
was an understanding that it should remain there till the affairs of 
Greece were arranged. The Turks having attempted to violate this 
agreement, a.general engagement ensued, and the Turkish and 
Kigyptian fleets were completely destroyed in the course of a few 
hours (Oct. 20, 1827). By this impolitic act England and France 
played into the hands of Russia, who was anxious to weaken the 
power of Turkey, and thus pave the way for her long-cherished 

object of ambition—the possession of Constantinople. The three 
powers decided that Greece should be erected into a separate king- 
dom ; and the crown, after having been declined by prince John of 
Saxony and prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, was eventually conferred 
(in 1832) on prince Otho, a younger son of the king of Bavaria. 
* He was created earl of Ripon in 1833. 
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In January, 1828, another change of ministry occurred. Lord 
Goderich having resigned, the duke of Wellington became premier ; 
when Mr. Goulburn was made chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Peel 
home secretary, and lord Palmerston secretary at war. Most of the 
other ministers retained their offices. In this session a most import- 
ant measure was passed—the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
established in the reign of Charles II., of which an account has 
been already given in the preceding book. ‘The motion for the 
repeal was made by lord John Russell, and was at first opposed by 
Mr. Peel; but the ministers having been left in a minority subse- 
quently withdrew their opposition. A declaration, if required by the 
crown, was now substituted for the sacramental test, by which the 
person entering upon an office pledged himself not to use its influence 
as a means of subverting the established church. Qn the motion of 
the bishop of Llandaff the words “‘on the true faith of a Christian ” 
were inserted in the declaration: a clause which, though not sc 
designed, had the effect of excluding the Jews from parliament till 
the year 1858. This measure was naturally regarded as the fore- 
runner of catholic emancipation. It was evident that the duke of 
Wellington was prepared, with characteristic good sense, to yield to 
. the demands of an enlightened public opinion. He had, indeed, 
announced his intention at the same time of opposing the catholic 
claims, but with the qualification, unless he saw some great change; 
and this contingency soon afterwards occurred. 

§ 5. In the course of the year Mr. Huskisson resigned office in 
consequence of being opposed to his colleagues on an election ques- 
tion, and he was followed by the ‘‘ Canning” portion of the cabinet 
viz. lord Palmerston, lord Dudley, Mr. Lamb, and Mr. Grant. 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, who sat for the county of Clare, having 
become one of the new ministers, was now of course obliged to 
vacate his seat, and appear again before his constituents, and, being 
an advocate of catholic emancipation, he considered his re-election 
sure. But O’Connell presented himself, and was returned, affirming 
that he should be able to take his seat, which, however, he did not 
attempt to do the remainder of the session. This event brought 
matters to a crisis. The ministers péréeived that it would be im- 
possible any longer to withhold emancipation without creating great 
disturbances, and in the king’s speech on opening the session of 
1829 a measure of relief was announced. The Catholic Association 
was first of all to be dissolved; but while a bill for that purpose was 
in progress the Association dissolved itself. Mr. Peel had for many 
years been the ablest opponent of the admission of: catholics to par- 
liament. He had, session after session, distinguished himself by his 
eloquent specches against their emancipation, ‘and he had gained the 
affection and confidence of the ‘bih-choreh and'-fory party. Great 
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was their indignation to find that their favourite leader was now 
prepared suddenly to desert them, and to propose in the Commons 
tbe very measure which he had so frequently denounced as fraught 
with ruin to the best interests of the empire. Having felt himself 
bound in honour to vacate his seat for the University of Oxford, he 
was beaten by sir Robert Inglis upon again presenting himself as a 
candidate. He was, however, returned for Westbury, and introduced 
the Catholic Relief Bill. By this measure a different form of oath 
was substituted for the oath of supremacy, and there were no offices 
from which Roman catholics were now excluded except those of 
regent, of lord chancellor of England and of Ireland, and of viceroy 
of Ireland. By way of security the franchise in Ireland was raised 
from 40s. to 10/., and certain regulations were made respecting the 
exercise of the Roman catholic religion. ‘The bill finally passed the 
House of Lords April 10th, having been carried through both houses 
with considerable majorities. 

This measure produced a schism in the tory party, the effects of 
which lasted for some years. One of its consequenccs was a duel 
petween the duke of Wellington and the earl of Winchelsea. The 
latter, having attributed sinister motives to the duke in a newspaper 
letter, received a challenge, and a meeting took place, but without 
injury to either party. ‘I'he Catholic Relief Bill was not, however, 
attended with all the beneficial consequences which its supporters 
had confidently predicted. It averted, it is true, the immediate 
danger of a civil war in Ireland, but it failed to convert the Irish 
catholics into peaccable subjects, and they soon proceeded to use the 
new political power which they had obtained more for the interests 
of the catholic church than for the good of the empire. 

§ 6. The assenting to the Roman Catholic Relief Bill was the last 
act of importance performed by George 1V. Ile had been for some 
time in a declining state of health, and had become so nervous and 
irritable that he almost entirely secluded himself from public view. 
There had been considerable difficulty in obtaining his consent to - 
the bill, and after he had given it he was filled with alarm for 
the consequenges. He died June 26th, 18380, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age and the eleventh of his reign. He possessed but few 
qualities calculated to endear a sovereign to his subjects. His 
thoughts were more engaged in the pursuit of his private tastes and 
pleasures than in the welfare of the nation, and, though his manners 
were elegant and refined in private society, they were not calculated 
to win popularity. His abilities were by no means contemptible, . 
and he possessed considerable accomplishments, but they were never . 
turned to any high and useful purpose. With him may be said to - 
have expired the habits and prejudices of the preceding century, and 
& new era was now to set in of rapid popular improvement. 
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§ 7. Wruiam IV., 1830-1837.—On the death of George IV. the 
duke of Clarence, his next surviving brother, then in his sixty-fifth 
year, was proclaimed king, with the title of Wiu1iam IV. His 
political opinions were supposed to be more liberal than those of his 
predecessor, but no change was made in the ministry. The march 
of events, however, the repeal of the Test Act, the carrying of catholic 
emancipation by a tory ministry, and in this summer the revolution 
which occurred in France—by which Charles X. was hurled from 
his throne in consequence of his attempts on the constitution and 
on the liberty of the press, and Louis Philippe became king of 
the French—prepared the minds of men for further progress, and 
especially for some measure of parliamentary reform, a subject that 
had so long occupied the attention and excited the passions of the 
nation. The result of these feelings was manifested in the new 
parliament, which contained a great proportion of liberal members, 
But the disturbances which had taken place, both on the continent 
and at home, where there had been many incendiary fires, instead of 
inclining the duke and his ministry to concession, had determined 
them not to yield anything to popular clamour, The king’s opening 
speech was firm and uncompromising, and in the debates which 
ensued the duke of Wellington expressed his determination to oppose 
any measure of parliamentary reform. The unpopularity that such 
a declaration was calculated to excite was increased by the ministers 
advising the king to decline an invitation to dine with the lord 
mayor on November 9th. This step was taken in consequence of a 
communication from Alderman Key, the lord mayor elect, who, 
had warned the duke to come with a strong escort. London was in 
consequence struck with a panic; the country was thought to be on 
the eve of a revolution ; and the funds fell 3 per cent. The ministers, 
however, were soon released from the cares of responsibility. On 
November 15th, in a debate on the civil list, sir H. Parnell having 
carried a motion fot a committee of inquiry, the ministers resigned 
the following morning. The king now sent for earl Grey, the leader 
of the whig party, under whose auspices as premier.a new ministry 
was formed on the avowed principle of parliamentary reform. It 
comprehended lord Brougham, now raised to the peerage, as lord 
chancellor, lord Althorp chancellor of the exchequer, lord Lansdowne 
president of the council, lord Palmerston foreign secretary, lord 
Melbourne (Mr. Lamb) home secretary, lord Goderich colonial 
secretary, &c. | 

§8. On March 1st, 1831, a bill for parliamentary reform was 
introduced into the House of Commons by lord John Russell. The 
alterations proposed were much more extensive than had been anti- 
cipated, and were received by the house with shouts and derision. 
The first reading was carried by a majority of 1; but-ministers, hav- 
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ing been twice defeated in committee, resolved on summoning a new | 
parliament, though the present one was only a few months old. 
The elections presented scenes of great excitement. The tories were ' 
denounced as enemies both of king and people; in some places, 
especially Scotland, serious riots occurred, and lives were even 
lost; and in most of the considerable towns only those candidates — 
dared to show themselves who would engage to vote for.“ the bill, 
the whole bill, and nothing but the bill.” The populace had been 
led by demagogues to regard the measure as an immediate panacea for 
all their ills; and thus a great and necessary constitutional reform 
was carried by popular heat and clamour, and with the excitement 
of expectations that could never be realised. The House of Com- 
mons, which assembled June 14th, contained a large majority of 
reformers. The bill was again introduced by lord John Russell, June 
24th, and carried by a majority of 136. It was still, however, vio- 
lently opposed by a powerful party in the state, who regarded the 
bill as an attack upon their private property—for it was notorious 
that estates commanding the nomination of a member of parliament 
fetched a price very far above their intrinsic value. When the bill 
was brought up to the House of Lords, it was rejected, after five 
nights’ debate, by a majority of 41 (Oct. 7th), This step was fol- 
lowed by the most disgraceful riots. In London, indeed, the popu- 
lace, controlled by the admirable organisation of the new police, 
established by sir Robert Peel, contented themselves with breaking 
the windows of obnoxious anti-reformers, but in several of the pro- 
vincial towns fearful disturbances ensued. At Nottingham the ancient 
castle, the residence of the duke of Newcastle, was burnt; at Derby 
the jail was forced and the prisoners liberated ; while at Bristol, where 
the riots lasted several days, many of the public buildings and a great 
part of Queen’s-square were destroyed, and about 100 persons weru 
killed or wounded. Ireland also was in a most disturbed state. 
After the emancipation of the catholics had deprived O’Connell of 
that means of collecting the ‘‘rent,” and of securing himself an 
income from the pockets of the impoverished Irish, he had raised 
the cry for the repeal of the Union, and the most frightful nocturnal 
disorders, and even mid-day murders, became frequent. To add to 
the misery and confusion England was visited this autumn for the 
first time by the cholera. 

§ 9. The parliament reassembled in December, and in March, 
1882, the Reform Bill again passed the Commons. ‘The Peers now 
displayed more disposition to yield ; but as it was evident that the. 
bill would be mutilated in committee, lord Grey proposed to the king» 
the creation of a sufficient number of peers to carry it through. The 
king demurring, the ministers resigned ; but the duke of Wellington 
and lord Lyndhurst having failed to construct a tory administration, 
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the king was obliged to yield at discretion, and recall his former 
ministers. But the extreme measure of a large creation was avoided 
by the good sense of the peers. The duke of Wellington, and about 
100 others, agreed to absent themselves, whereupon the bill was 
carried and received the royal assent. 

The main principle of the Reform Bill was, that boroughs having 
a less population than 2000 should cease to return members, and 
that those having a less population than 4000 should cease to return 
more than one member. By this arrangement 56 boroughs were 
totally disfranchised, and 31 more lost one of their members. The 
total number of old borough members thus disfranchised was 143. 
Their seats were transferred to several large towns, such as Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Leeds, &., which had grown into importance 
during the last century. Between 40 and 50 .news-boroughs were 
created, including the 4 metropolitan boroughs of Marylebone, Fins- 
bury, the Tower Hamlets, and Lambeth, each ‘of the last returning 
2members. An aristocratic counterpoise seemed in some degree to 
be established by the additions to the county members. ‘The larger 
counties were divided into districts ; and while previously there had 
been 52 constituencies, returning 94 members, there were now 82 
constituencies, returning 159 members. But, on the other hand, 
hoth the county and borough franchises were extended. In the 
counties the old 40s. freeholders were retained, and three new classes 
of voters introduced :—1. copyholders of 102. per annum ; 2, lease- 
holders of the annual value of 10. for a term of 60 years, or of the 
annual value of 50/. for a term of 20 years; and 3. occupying tenants 
paying an annual rent of 50/7. In boroughs the franchise was given 
to all 102. resident householders, subject to certain conditions. Such 
were the main features of this bill, which undoubtedly formed the 
greatest revolution the country had experienced since the revolution 
of 1688. 

The disturbances in Ireland had now reached a frightful pitch. 
It had become impossible to collect tithe: the collectors were mur- 
dered or mutilated; there were regular engagements between the 
police and the peasantry ; and the protestant clergy were almost 
starving. To remedy this state of things the Government intro- 
duced a coercion bill, which, while it provided a remedy for many 
of the grievances complained of, enabled the lord-lieutenant to pre- 
vent all public meetings of a.dangerous character, and to place dis- 
turbed districts under martial law. 

§ 10. The parliament was dissolved December 3rd, and the first 
reformed House of Commons assembled February 5th, 1833. The 
reformers had an overwhelming majority, and fears began to be 
entertained that the church, the aristocracy, and all the older insti- 
tutions would be swept away. But a strong conservative spirit still 
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existed in the nation. Sir Robert Peel, whom the tory party hac 
now forgiven, and again treated as their leader, revived their de- 
sponding spirits, introduced an admirable organisation into the 
party, and pointed out that a return to political power was still far 
from impossible. This party, dropping the name of tory, now called 
themselves conservatives. 

Upon the assembling of the Commons two principal questions 
which occupied their attention were the abolition of slavery and 
the amendment of the poor-law. ‘The agitation of negro free- 
dom in public meetings in England had occasioned a dangerous 
insurrection among the slaves in Jamaica, which was with dif- 
ficulty suppressed. A rising had also occurred in the Mauritius. 
Under these circumstances the ministers brought in and carried 
a bill for the total abolition of slavery, which had been so 
long advocated by Wilberforce, Fowell Buxton, and their party. 
Of the humanity and justice of this measure, viewed abstractedly, 
- there can be but one opinion; yet both as a measure of humanity 
and of policy, it must in a great degree be pronounced a practical 
failure. For while, in some of our larger sugar-colonies, it has 
reduced the cultivation to less than half of what it was, and conse- 
quently reduced many of the proprietors to beggary, it has also 
stimulated foreign planters to supply the deficiency of produce thus 
creatcd by an increased pressure upon their negroes, and even given 
a stimulus to the foreign slave-trade. The apparently munificent 
sum of 20,000,000. was voted as a compensation to the slave-owners, 
but a great part of this was in reality never applied ; and the rate of 
compensation being in some islands about 20/. per negro—not a 
quarter of what they cost the proprietor—the owner of an estate 
with 100 negroes reccived about 2000/., but found his property 
utterly ruined from the unwillingness of the emancipated negro to 
work, 

The poor-law question was reserved for another administration. 
A considerable portion of lord Grey’s cabinet having resigned, prin- 
cipally on account of a proposed extension of the Irish coercion bill, 
the premier was also obliged to retire (1834). Lord Melbourne now 
became prime minister, and lord Althorp resumed his former post of 
chancellor of the exchequer. A new poor-law was passed, the main 
feature of which was to abolish local boards and to establish a central 
board of commissioners. Poor-law unions were formed, and the 
system of out-door relief in a considerable degree done away with, 
the consequence of which has been a large diminution of the applica- 
tions for relief, leading not only to the saving of large sums, but also 
to the creation of a higher spirit of independence among the lower 
vlasses. 

§ 11. The conservative reaction had, within the last two years, 
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become so marked, that the king, in the autumn of 1834, availed 
himself of the death of earl Spencer and the consequent elevation to 
the House of Lords of his son lord Althorp, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, to dismiss lord Melbourne and his colleagues and intrust 
sir Robert Peel with the formation of a conservative administration. 
But the country was not yet ripe for this change. Upon the disso- 
lution of parliament the conservatives obtained a vast accession to 
their numbers in the House of Commons, but they were still left 
in a minority; and accordingly sir Robert Peel,. after holding 
office for a few months, was obliged to retire, and the Melbourne 
administration resumed office, with a few slight changes, in April, 
1835. The new ministers were entirely dependent on the support 
of O’Connell, with whom they had now allied themselves.. The chief 
measures which they carried this session were, the-Mynicipal Reform 
Bill and a bill to allow dissenters to marry in’their own chapels. 
The next year or two present little of -importance, In 18386 
an ecclesiastical commission made a new arrangement of sces, by 
which two old ones were consolidated into one, Gloucester being 
united with Bristol, while two new ones were created— Ripon and 
Manchester. 

In May, 1837, the king was seized with a dangerous illness, and 
expired June 20th. His character presents few salient points. His 
abilities were small, his temper and intentions good, his manners 
homely and popular, but deficient in kingly dignity. 

§ 12. QurEzN Vicror1a.— Upon the death of her uncle, William 
IV., our present gracious sovereign, queen VicToria, the only child 
of the duke of Kent, and who had just completed her eighteenth year, 
succeeded to the throne, As the succession to the crown of Hanover 
had been settled only in the male line, that country was now sepa- 
rated from the crown of Great Britain, and became the inheritance of 
Ernest duke of Cumberland, the eldest surviving son of George ITI. 

The first year of queen Victoria’s reign was marked by insurrec- 
tions in Canada, which, though assisted by bodies of adventurers 
from the United States, were put down without much trouble. The 
harvests of 1837 and 1838 proved unfavourable, which occasioned 
much distress among the lower classes, and the opportunity was seized 
by the seditious in order to excite riots and disorders. There had now 
arisen a considerable body who called themselves chartists; that is, 
they demanded what they called a new charter, or thorough reorgan- 
isation of the lower ‘house of parliament on the following five principles, 
styled the five points of the charter, namely, universal suffrage, 
vote by ballot, annual parliaments, the remuneration of members, 
and the abolition of the property qualification. In the autumn of 
1838 many large chartist meetings were held in the northern coun- 
ties, and as winter approached they assembled by torchlight. At 
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one of these, held at Kersal Moor near Manchester, it was computed 
that 200,000 persons were present. In 1839 a National Convention 
was formed in London of delegates from the working classes, and a 
petition was got up of such size that it was nccessary to roll it into the 
House of Commons in a tub. A motion for a committee to consider 
it having been lost by a large majority, chartist riots ensued in 
several of the principal provincial towns, and especially at Newport, 
where one Frost, a magistrate of the borough, played a principal 
part. The disturbance was put down with the loss of about twenty 
lives, and Frost, Jones, and Williams, the ringleaders, were con- 
victed and transported. At the same time a more orderly and intel- 
ligent agitation was proceeding to remove the chief cause of these 
disturbances. This was the Anti-Corn-Law Leacue, formed at Man- 
chester in September 1838 to procure the abolition of the corn-laws and 
the promotion of free-trade principles. The most distinguished ad- 
vocate of the League was Mr. Richard Cobden, who rapidly acquired 
great influence in the country. 

§ 13. On February 10th, 1840, her majesty was united to her 
cousin Albert, prince of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, who was about 
three months her junior. The parliament voted the prince-consort 
an annuity of 30,000. for life, and passed a bill of naturalization. 

The Melbourne ministry had never been very strong, and their 
close alliance with O’Connell and his “tail,” as his score or two of 
adherents were called, had degraded them in the eyes of the nation. 
They had also failed in their financial measures, having every year a 
deficient revenue. In the spring of 1841 sir Robert Peel carried a 
resolution of want of confidence in them by a single vote, when they 
of course resigned, but appealed to the country. Anxious to secure 
a majority, they intimated their intention of proposing a repeal of 
the corn-laws, and substituting a fixed duty of 8s. a quarter upon 
corn; but they did not meet with a popular response, the landed 
interest strained every nerve to defeat their candidates, and when 
the new parliament met the conservative majority was estimated at 
nearly 80. An amendment on the address was carried, ministers 
resigned, and sir Robert Peel became premier for the second time. 
The other principal members of the goverment were, lord Lyndhurst 
chancellor, Mr. Goulburn chancellor of. the exchequer, sir James 
Graham home office, lord Aberdeen foreign office, lord Stanley war 
and colonies, lord Ellenborough board of control, &. The duke of 
Wellington accepted a seat in the cabinet without any office. In the 
session of 1842 sir Robert Peel introduced and carried a new corn- 
law on the principle of a graduated scale; and, in order to supply 
the constantly deficient revenue, an income-tax of 7d. in the pound 
was imposed on all incomes above 1502. A customs act was also 
passed, either repealing, or considerably reducing, such duties aa - 
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pressed most heavily on manufacturing industry; thus making an 
approximation to free-trade. 

The influence of O’Connell was now at its height in Ireland. 
Weekly meetings were held in a building called Conciliation Hall, 
and large sums were collected for the ‘‘ Agitator.” Other expedients 
of sedition were the “monster mectings’’ held at Tara and other 
places ; but that at Clontarf proved a trap for the agitator himself, 
In consequence of the regulations issued for the meeting, as well as 
some seditious expressions used at a meeting of the Repeal Associa- 
tion, O’Connell was arrested (Oct. 14, 1843), and condemned, to- 
gether with some of his coadjutors, of conspiracy and sedition, by 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in Dublin. The judgment was afterwards 
reversed by the House of Lords; but the blow was irrecoverable : 
and O’Connell never regained his former influence, _His health began 
visibly to decline, and he died at Genoa (May, 1847), on his way to 
Rome, with the double object of benefiting his health and asking the 
pope’s blessing. 

§ 14. The question which now principally occupied the attention 
of the public was that of the corn-laws; and this was now approach- 
ing its solution through an unexpected dispensation of Providence. 
The summer of 1845 was wet and cold; it was plain that the harvest 
would be deficient not only in England but throughout Europe ; 
and, in addition to this calamity, appeared another hitherto unknown. 
A disease had invaded the potato-erops; the blackened and decayed 
leaves exhaled a nauseous odour, and the root became unfit to eat. 
A famine in Ireland, where the potato formed the staple food, was 
now irnminent. The Anti-Corn-Law League redoubled its agitation, 
and vast sums were subscribed in all quarters in aid of its objects. 
The whigs hastened to make political capital of the conjuncture. 
Lord Morpeth joined the League; lord John Russell addressed a 
letter to his constituents in the city, in which, amid taunts directed 
against sir Robert Peel, he abandoned his scheme of a fixed duty on 
corn, and declared himself the advocate of a free trade. Peel him- 
self, however, had come to the conclusion that a duty could no 
longer be upheld, and he had brought over the majority of the 
cabinet to the same opinion; but he felt that he and his colleagues 
were not the persons to carry a measure which they had always 
opposed. On December 11 the ministers resigned; and Peel an- 
nounced to the queen his intention to support, in his private capacity, 
any minister she might appoint who should propose to do away with 
the duty upon corn. Lord John Russell was now sent for by the 
queen; but he failed in forming a ministry, and the previous one 
was restored. In January, 1846, Peel brought in a bill by which 
the duty on wheat was entirely abolished at the end of three years, 

while in the interval it was reduced from 16s. to.4s. per quarter, 
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and buckwheat and India wheat were immediately admitted duty 
free. ‘The measure was accompanied with a reduction of duty on 
other articles, as silk and cotton mannfactures, foreign spirits, &c. ; 
and the duty was abolished on animal food, live animals, vege- 
tables, &c. The bill was carried through both houses with con- 
siderable majorities. 

The repeal of the corn-laws broke up the powerful conservative 
party. The majority not only refused to follow sir Robert Peel in 
his recent change of opinion, but regarded him as an apostate and 
a traitor. There can be no doubt that sir Robert Peel had changed 
his opinions from honest conviction; but it was certainly unfortu- 
nate for his reputation that a second time in his political career 
his sense of duty compelled him to desert the party which had raised 
him to power. This party, which was now known by the name of 
‘< protectionists,” looked up to lord Stanley as their leader—the only 


distinguished member of sir Robert Peel’s administration who had . 


opposed the repeal of the corn-laws. ‘hey soon had an opportunity 
of avenging themselves on their former chief. As Ireland was still 
in 2 very disturbed state, sir Robert Peel brought in a bill for the 
better protection of life in that country, whereupon the protectionists 
joined the whigs in defeating it. The ministry resigned, and lord 
John Russell became premier (1846). 

§ 15. The year 1847 was also marked by great distress both in 
England and Ireland. The potato-crop again failed: there was a 
famine in Ireland; and though the British parliament voted several 
millions to buy food for the starving Irish, they nevertheless rose in 
rebellion. O’Conncll had now vanished from the scene; and Mr. 
Smith O’Brien, who attempted to sustain his part, had not the re- 
quisite qualities for it. His attempt to excite a rebellion in 1848 
proved a ridiculous failure: he was captured in a cabbage-garden, 
convicted of high treason, and transported. The Irish, being deprived 
of their principal agitators, by degrees settled down into a more 
tranquil state. A large emigration, the introduction of a more ex- 
tended corn-cultivation, and the investment of a large amount of 
English capital, have since much improved the condition of the 
country: and thus the potato-rot, which at first appeared a curse 
upon Ireland, eventually turned out a blessing. - 

The revolution which expelled Louis Philippe from the French 


throne, in February, 1848, and which was felt throughout Europe, . 


was the exciting cause of ‘this rebellion. It also produced a slight 
effect in England, where, however, the materials of sedition we 
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happily not very formidable. The London chartists took occasion to © 


display their force by a procession (April 10), and mustered on Ken- 

uington Common to the number of about 20,000; put no fewer than 

150,000 citizens had enrolled themselves as: special constables, the 
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duke of Wellington had taken ‘the necessary military precautions, 
and this ridiculous display ended without any breach of the peace. 

During-éhe next few years there is nothing of much importance to 
record. In 1849 a further advance was made in free-trade principles 
by a partial repeal of the navigation-laws.* The prosperity of the 
country went on rapidly increasing ; and sir Robert Peel was gratified 
with beholding the success of his measures when his life was sud- 
denly terminated by a fall from his horse (1850). Thus prematurely 
| perished a minister who understood the commercial interests of this 
‘country better than any man who ever governed it; and who, if he 
idid not possess that original and commanding genius which forestalls 
events and anticipates ‘futurity, was nevertheless perhaps the better 
laualified to discern and provide for the exigencies of the passing time. 
§ 16. The following year (1851) witnessed, as it were, the sym- 
bolisation of free-trade principles by the great exhibition of the in- 
dustry of all nations in the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park. The inso- 
lent pretensions of the Roman court excited this yeanghe greatest 
indignation in England. Ever singe the'repeal of the catholic dis- 
abilities in 1830 the papal party bad been “pursuing an aggressive 
policy in this country, and the pope now ventured to divide the 
whole of England into Roman catholic sees, nominating cardinal 
Wiseman archbishop of Westminster, and designating other Roman 
catholic prelates by similar territorial titles. In order to put a stop 
to this invasion of the queen’s perogative the ministers introduced 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which was only carried with much diffi- 
culty. Next year (1852) ford John Russell, being defeated on the 
Militia Bill, resigned, and: was succeeded by the earl of Derby (for- 
merly lord Stanley). In September the duke of Wellington expired 
somewhat suddenly at Walmer castle—a man who had filled a larger 
space in the history of his country than had perhaps been previously 
allotted to any subject. His character as a general may be gathered 
from the preceding narrative. It was marked by a happy mixture of 
boldness and prudence; and though his feats were outshone by the 
dazzling exploits of Bonaparte, yet on the other hand it should be re- 
collected that Wellington never failed in any of his enterprises. Asa 
minister his praise must be limited to that practical good sense and 
intuitive sagacity which enabled him to discern at a glance the es- 
sential bearings of a question, to the modesty which caused him fre- 
quently to submit his own judgment to that of more practised states- 
men, and to the moderation and disinterestedness which led him to 
waive his own party predilections for the good of his country. A mag- 
pificent funeral was conferred upon him at the public expense; and 
om November 18, 1852, his mortal remains, accompanied with every 
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circumstance of military pomp, passed slowly through the streets, 
which were lined with myriads of his admiring and sort owing 
countrymen, to'their last resting-place in St. Paul’s : cathedral. 

Lord Derby, though he dissolved parliament, and sacrificed the 
principles of protection, was left in a minority in the new House 
of Commons; and before the end of the year was compelled to 
resign, He was succeeded by a sort of coalition ministry under lord 
Aberdeen, consisting of the more distinguished friends of sir Robert 
Peel, of the great leaders of the whig party, and of a few radicals. 
In the session of 1853 several salutary measures were carried, 
and the prosperity of the country seemed to be rapidly advancing ; 
but already a cloud was arising in the east which was to throw 
over it a temporary shade. ‘The Russian emperor had long looked 
with a covetous eye on Constantinople, and nothing was wanting 
to seize upon it but a favourable opportunity. Religion, so often 
the pretext of secular ambition, was made the vround of strife ; 
and an obscure quarrel of some Greek and Latin monks about the 
holy places of Palestine, with which the Turks had not meddled, 
served to excuse an attempt to appropriate an empire. ‘The emperor 
Nicholas demanded on this ground the control over all members of 
the Greek church residing in the Turkish dominions—a demand that 
was naturally rejected by the Porte. In consequence of this refusal, 
Russian troops crossed the Pruth and took possession of the prin- 
cipalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, but were defeated by Omar 
Pasha at the battle of Olteniza. 

§ 17, War was now fairly kindled between Russia and the Porte. 
The emperor Nicholas calculated on the subservience of Germany, 
the disturbed state of France, and the connivance of England, to 
which he offered Egypt as her share of “‘ the sick man’s” inheritance, 
for the success of his plans. But England was not ambitious of 
further acquisitions, and least of all by such means; Turkey claimed 
her assistance on the faith of treaties; and France, now under the 
absolute sway of Napoleon III.,* cordially united with Great Britain 
to repress the ambition of Russia. Austria and Prussia stood aloof, 
but a combined English and French fleet proceeded to the Black Sea, 
and shut up the Russians in the harbour of Sebastopol. 

Negociations with Russia were continued during the winter, but, 
having failed, war was declared against her by England and France 
in the spring (1854), when a French army under marshal St. 
Arnaud, and an English one under lord Raglan, assembled at Varna 
in. Turkey, whilst an English fleet under sir Charles Napier was 


* In 1848 Louis Napoleon was elected President of the French Republic. 
By the coup-d’ état of December 2, 1852, he dissolved the existing constitution, 
and made himself the supreme ruler of France under the name of consul, which 
he changed into the title of a ror in 1853. 
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despatched to the Baltic. Thus, for the first time after many cen- 
turies, the English and French, who had been so often arrayed 
against each other, were seen fighting side by side against a 
common enemy. Our limits will permit us to give only a very 
slight sketch of a war the principal incidents of which must be 
present to the minds of most even of our younger readers. The 
gallant defence of the Turks on the banks of the Danube having 
dissipated all alarm in that quarter, it was determined, towards 
the end of summer, to transport the allied army from Varna to 
the Crimea and to attack Sebastopol. They were landed without 
opposition (Sept. 14) at Eupatoria, on the west coast of the Crimea. 
Prince Menschikoff, the commandant of Sebastopol, had posted a 
force of about 60,000 men on the heights which crown the left bank 
of the little river Alma, in order to oppose their advance on that 
fortress; and he had fortified this naturally strong position with 
great care, so that he confidently reckoned on holding it at least 
three weeks ; but it was carried after a few hours’ fight, on September 
20, by the allied armies, though with considerable loss. The 
Russians flung away their arms and fled; many of their guns were 
captured, together with Menschikoff’s carriage and despatches; and 
nothing saved their army from annihilation but the want of cavalry 
to pursue it. It is probable that, had the allies been ina condition 
to move forward immediately, they might have entered Sebastopol 
along with the flying enemy; but the care of the wounded and the 
interment of the dead demanded some delay. The march was then 
directed towards the harbour of Balaklava, the ancient Portus Sym- 
bolon, to the south of Sebastopol, which enabled the army to derive 
its supplies from the sea. The southern heights of Sebastopol were 
occupied, and preparations made for commencing a sicge. ‘This was 
rendered difficult by the rocky nature of the soil, and it was not till 
October 17 that the allies were able to open their fire upon the place. 
The Russians had availed themselves of the interval to fortify it with 
great skill, and the large fleet shut up in the harbour assisted them 
with the means of defence. 

This siege lasted nearly a twelvemonth, and became one of the 
most memorable in history. Soon after its commencement, a Russian 
army of 30,600 men, under Liprandi, endeavoured to raise it by an 
attack upon our position at Balaklava (Oct. 25), but which after a 
severe struggle was repulsed. This battle is chiefly memorable by 
the charge of the light cavalry brigade under the earl of Cardigan, 
when, by some confusion’ in the orders, a body of 600 or 700 men 
charged the whole Russian army, got possession for a little while of 
their artillery, and cut their way back through a body of 5000 horse, 
leaving however more than two-thirds of their number upon the 
-field! 
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On November 5 the Russians, having been reinforced, again at- 
tempted our position at Inkermann. Advancing early in the morning 
under cover of a fog, they took our men somewhat by surprise; but 
though outnumbered by ten to one, the British troops held their 
ground with unflinching heroism, till general Canrobert, who had 
succeeded to the command of the French army after the death of 
general St. Arnaud, sent a division to their assistance. The Russians 
were now hurled down the heights, while the artillery made terrible 
havoc in their serried ranks, ‘Their loss is said to have been as 
many as the whole number of allies with whom they were engaged. 
General Pennefather’s division, and the brigade of guards under the 
duke of Cambridge, were the troops principally engaged on this 
occasion. After this terrible lesson the Russians were cautious of 
venturing another battle ; but the defence of the town was conducted 
with skill and obstinacy, and many desperate sorties took place. 
Attempts were made by the fleet under admirals Dundas and Lyons 
upon the seaward batteries, but they were found to be impregnable. 
During the winter the men suffered more from the weather on those 
exposed and stormy heights, and from excessive fatigue, than from the 
enemy ; and their sufferings were increased by the defective and disor- 
ganised state of the commissariat department. A young and accom- 
plished lady, named Florence Nightingale, devoted herself to the 
alleviation of these sufferings; and, proceeding with a staff of nurses 
to the army hospitals at Scutari, undertook the most repulsive offices 
in tending the sick and wounded. 

§ 18. The misfortunes which overtook the army, and which were 
attributed to want of care and foresight in the ministry, rendered 
them very unpopular, and led to the resignation of lord Aberdeen 
early in 1855. He was succeeded by lord Palmerston as premier. It 
was expected that the death of the emperor Nicholas, which took place 
somewhat suddenly, might have led to the re-establishment of peace ; 
but the war was continued under his son and successor Alexander. 
Its interest was principally concentrated at Sebastopol. Tho Baltic 
fleet under admiral Napier, though reinforced by a French squadron, 
had effected nothing except the destruction of the fortress of Bomar- 
sund in the Aland Islands. Inu 1855 Napier was superseded by 
admiral Dundas, who, however, was able to do little more than his 
predecessor. The Black Sea fleet was more successful. A squadron 
under sir Edmund Lyons proceeded into the Sea of Azoff, captured 
Kertch, Yenikale, and other towns, destroying vast granaries whence 
the Russians chiefly derived their supplies, and thus hastening the 
surrender of Sebastopol. 

While Austria and Prussia, the two states most deeply interested in 
checking the power of Russia, stood selfishly aloof, the Sardinians, 
with British aid, despatched a well-equipped little army, under general 
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de la Marmora, to the scene of action, which proved of considerable 
service. In June lord Raglan was carried off by cholera, and was 
succeeded in the command by general Simpson. About the same 
time the French commandcr, general Canrobert, was superseded by 
general Pélissier. Soon after the arrival of the latter the French 
took an outwork called the Mamelon; and on the 5th September 
the general and final bombardment took place. On the 8th an 
assault was deemed practicable, and the French effected a lodgment 
in the fort or tower called the Malakoff. The English storming 
party also succeeded in gaining possession of the fort called the 
Redan; but not being properly supported, were obliged ultimately 
to retire. The possession of the Malakoff, however, which com- 

manded the town, decided its fate, and in the course of the night the 
Russians evacuated the place. 

After the fall of Sebastopul the war was virtually at an end; but 
we cannot close this account without noticing‘the heroic defence of 
Kars in Asiatic Turkey by our countryman general Williams, who 
commanded the Turkish garrison. ‘Time after time the vastly supe- 
Tior numbers of the Russians, who rushed to the assault, were driven 
back with terrible loss; and when at length a capitulation became 
necessary, the conqueror, Mouravieff, dismissed general Williams 
with all the honours of war, and expressions of the highest admira- 
tion for his bravery. 

The allied armies established their winter quarters amidst the 
ruins of Sebastopol, and had the war proceeded there can be little 
question that the whole of the Crimea would have fallen into their 
hands; but negociations for peace, begun under the mediation of 
Austria, were brought to a happy conclusion in January, 1856. Had 
it not been for the eagerness of France to terminate the war, better 
terms might perhaps have been obtained; but on the whole the 
objects of it may be said to have been accomplished. The Russian 
protectorate in the Danubian principalities was abolished, the freedom 
of the Danube and its mouths was established, both Russian and 
Turkish ships of war were banished from the Black Sea, except a few 
small vessels necessary as a maritime police, and the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte were placed under the protection of the contracting 
powers, On these bases a definitive treaty of peace was signed with 
Atussia at Paris (March 30, 1856). 

§ 19. From this period there is little to attract our attention till 
the Indian revolt in 1857. We have already sketched the history of 
India down to the time of Warren Hastings (see pp. 649-653), who was 
succeeded as governor-general by lord Cornwallis. The chief feature 
in the latter’s administration was the reducing of Tippoo Saib, sultan 
of Mysore, to obedience (1792); but under the weak government of 
elr John Shore, the successor of lord Cornwallis, Tippoo again rose 
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and endeavoured to effect an alliance against us with the French. 
This attempt was put down under the more vigorous administration 
of lord Mornington (marquess Wellesley), when, under the conduct of 
general Harris, Tippoo’s capital, Seringapatam, was captured by general 
Baird, and himself slain (May, 1799). Soon afterwards Arthur Wel- 
lesley, brother of the governor-general, began to distinguish himself 
in India. Three Mahratta chieftains—Holkar, Scindiah, and the 
rajah of Berar—encouraged by French intrigues, having com+ 
bined against their sovereign the peishwah, residing at Poonah, in 
the Deccan, the governor-general despatched two armies against 
them, one commanded by his brother, the other by lord Lake. The 
former invaded the territories of the rajah of Berar, took Ahmed- 
nuggur, and defeated the rajah and Scindiah at Assaye, although 
they had 30,000 men and a numerous artillery, commanded by 
French officers, whilst Wellesley’s force was not above a sixth of that 
number, They were again defeated at Argaum, compelled to sue 
for peace, and to cede large tracts of valuable territory. Lake was 
equally successful in northern India. He defeated a large native 
force under the French general Perron, stormed and took Alighur, 
and then advanced against Delhi, where the cause of Scindiah was 
supported by another French officer named Bourguien. After de- 
feating him on the banks of the Jumna, Delhi, the capital of 
Hindostan, and residence of Shah Alum, the last Mogul emperor, 
easily fell into Lake’s hands. Soon afterwards the capture of Agra, 
and final defeat of the remnant of Scindiah’s forces at Laswarea, 
annihilated his power in that district. By these victories French 
influence in India was abolished, and a great accession of powcr and 
territory accrued to the company. 

In 1805 the marquess Wellesley returned home, and lord Corn- 
wallis again assumed the government. He was soon succeeded by 
lord Minto, but neither of them effected much for our Indian do- 
minion. In 18138 the marquess of Hastings (lord Moira) became 
governor-general ; and under his auspices, and chiefly by the courage 
and abilities of sir John Malcolm, the Mahrattas, and their allies 
the Pindarees, were reduced to obedience. Lord Hastings held the 
government till 1828, when he was succeeded by lord William 
Bentinck. The next event of importance was the war with the 
Burmese in 1824, who had annoyed Bengal; but they were reduced 
to obedience in 1826, and ceded several provinces. Lord Combermere 
reduced Bhurtpore in January of that year, which had resisted the 
arms of Lake, and was esteemed the strongest fortress in India. In 
the administration of lord Auckland, Soojah, the expelled usurper of 
Cabool, was replaced on the throne by the English arms, led by sir John 
Keane; but in November, 1841, the Affghan insurrection broke out in 
that city, and the English were obliged to evacuate the country. They 
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endured the most dreadful sufferings in their winter retreat, both from 
the inclemency of the weather and the attacks of the Affghans. In 
the Coord Cabool Pass alone no fewer than 3000 men are said to 
have fallen; and ultimately of the whole retreating army of 17,000 
men, scarcely one survived, It was the greatest disaster that the 
English arms had ever experienced in India. Lord Auckland was 
superseded in 1842 by lord Ellenborough, who adopted a more 
vigorous line of policy. General Sale was still holding out at Jel- 
lalabad. He was relieved by general Pollock, who afterwards, in con- 
junction with general Nott, advanoed against Cabool, and recovered 
that city (Sept. 1842). Cabool was then again evacuated, after giv- 
ing this signal proof that it was not done as a matter of necessity. 

§ 20. The Affyhan war was followed by the occupation of Scinde, 
a district on the lower Indus, where our disasters had encouraged a 
confederacy of the amecrs, or princes, against us. . This was effected 
by sir Charles Napier, a Peninsular officer, who'in. this war displayed 
feats of the most daring boldness. In the battle of Meeanee (Feb. 17, 
1843) he defeated between 30,000 and 40,000 mgn with a force of 
only about 2000. This victory was followed by the capture of Hy- 
derabad, the capital. By another wigtory near that town the whole 
country was reduced and annexed by lord Ellenborough to the com- 
pany’s dominions, In the same year the district of Gwalior was 
reduced by generals Gough and Grey. In 1844 lord Ellenborough 
was succeeded by sir H. Hardinge. In December, 1845, the Sikhs 
of the Punjab, or Lahore férritory, declared war upon us, and, 
crossing the Sutlej, advanced gn Ferozcpore. They were the most 
warlike enemies we had yet éncountered in India. The governor- 
general himself, an experienced officer, and sir Hugh Gough, the 
commander-in-chief, both advanced against them. A great many 
obstinate engagements followed, till at length the victories of Aliwal 
and Sobraon (1846) put an end to the campaign and secured our 
influence in that country. In 1848, however, the city of Mooltan 
rose in revolt ;. and though the courage of lieutenant Edwardes pre- 
vented any serious consequences, it held out forsome months, This 
encouraged other Sikh princes, and they made a stand against lord 
Gough at Chillianwallah, inflicting upon us great loss (Jan. 13, 
1849); but in the following month they were defeated and subdued 
at Goojerat, when lord Dalhousie, now governor-general, annexed 
the Punjab to the British possessions. 

The whole of the Indian peninsula was now subject to our empire, 
‘from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya mountains and the Indus, Not 
indeed that all the states were annexed, yet even those that remained 
under their‘native princes owed us allegiance, and were subject to our 
superintendence. The last great acquisition was by the annexation 
of Oude in 1856, effected by a not over strict regard to the faith of 
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treaties. Our empire seemed too firmly established to be shaken, 
yet already for some years the elements of mutiny had been foment- 
ing in the Bengal army. Symptoms of a discontented and rebellious 
spirit had been observed as early as 1844, and many other instances 
subsequently occurred which were treated with too much leniency 
and forbearance. At length the introduction of the Jinficld rifle 
necessitated the use of greased cartridges. ‘The grease was mutton 
fat and wax, but it was whispered among the discontented that it 
consisted of the fat of swine and cows, abominations both to the 
Hindoo and the Mahommedan ; and it was asserted that the inten- 
tion was to deprive the Brahmin sepoys oftheir caste. Symptoms 
of insubordination and violence began to appear early in 1857. 
In May many regiments of the Bengal army were in open mutiny. 
In that month Delhi, the ancient capital of India, and still the resi- 
dence of the representative of the Moguls, was seized by the in- 
surgents, with all its immense military stores. Although it was 
the great arsenal of our artillery, it had been left without the 
protection of a British force. Such was the blind confidence 
reposed in our sepoys. The capture of Delhi was followed by the 
revolt of the remaining Bengal regiments. Fortunately the Madras 
and Bombay armies, with a few exceptions, remained faithful; but 
almost the whole of Bengal was lost for a time, and many, both in 
this country and on the continent of Europe, believed that the Eng- 
lish would be driven entirely out of India. 

Into the horrors of this rebellion, and the determined energy and 
courage with which it-was met, our space will not permit us to 
enter. It has served to bring out British valour in high relief, and 
the names of Lawrence, of Havelock, and the other numerous officers 
who distinguished themselves at this trying and difficult conjuncture, 
will not soon die from the memory of their countrymen. The rebel- 
lion received a decisive blow by the recapture of Delhi by general 
Wilson on Sept. 21, 1857 ; and the subsequent victories of sir Colin 
Campbell, who went out to India as commander-in-chief, have 
brought the contest almost to a close. 

§ 21. The mutiny of the Bengal army proved the deathblow of the 
East India Company. This celebrated company, originally an associa- 
tion of merchants for the purpose of trading to the East, had been 
deprived of its right of commercial privileges upon the renewal of its 
charter in 1838; but the Court of Directors, elected by the proprie- 
tors of East India Stock, still continued to govern India ander the 
superintendence of the Board of Control, originally instituted by Mr. 
Pitt. (See p. 648.) Upon the meeting of parliament at the begin- 
ning of 1858, the prime minister, lord Palmerston, introduced a bill 
abolishing the East India Company, and } lacing the government of 
India in the hands of the crown. Put before this bill passed into a 
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law lord Palmerston’s ministry was overthrown. An attempt to 
assassinate the emperor Napoleon, concocted by some Italian refugees 
in England, roused the indignation of France; and lord Palmerston 
proposed an alteration in the English law, by which such an offence 
might be punished with greater certainty and severity. A bill was 
introduced for this purpose, but was rejected by the House of Com- 
mons (Feb. 20), whereupon lord Palmerston resigned, and lord 
Derby became prime minister a second time. ‘The new ministry in- 
troduced a new India bill, which differed in no material point from 
that of their predecessors, This bill passed through both houses of 
parliament and received the assent of the crown ; and on September 
1, 1858, the East India Company, which had founded and governed 
a mighty empire with pre-eminent ability and success, ceased to 
exist. India is now governed by a secretary of state, assisted by a 
council of 15 members; and the millions of that vast country 
acknowledge queen Victoria as their only sovereign, | 

‘The only other legislative measure of this session which requires 
notice is the admission of the Jews to parliament. A bill for this 
object had for several years passed the Commons; but had been as 
often rejected by the Lords. It was evident, however, that this 
collision between the two branches of the legislature could not much 
longer continue; and lord Derby now persuaded the Lords to give 
way. This measure excited little interest among the great body of 
the public ; but it was proposed and opposed as a matter of principle 
by two powerful parties in the state, one party supporting it as the 
last stone needed to complete the edifice of religious liberty, and the 
other party resisting it on the ground of its destroying the Christian 
character of the British legislature. 





§ 22. On casting a retrospective glance at the period comprised in 
this Book, our attention is chiefly arrested by the progress of the 
country in material power. ‘The principal steps taken for the ad- 
vance or security of our political rights may be summed up in a 
lew words: they are—the passing of the Bill of Rights and Act of 
Settlement, and the securing of the independence of the judges and 
the liberty of the press, in the reign of William III.; the abolition 
of general warrants in that of George LI. ; the repeal of the Test. 
and Corporation Acts, and the emancipation of the Roman catholics, 
under Geerge IV.; and the Reform Bill under William IV. The 
events under the Stuart dynasty had left little to be done for our con- 
stitutional freedom, but everything to be achieved for our national 
greatness. The union with Scotland, and subsequently that with Ire- 
land, combined the three kingdoms into an imperial whole. The po- 
sition of England as a European power, damaged by the weak or 
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profligate reigns of the Stuarts, was restored by the wars of William 
and Anne, and by the military genius of Marlborough. This revived 
reputation was not ill sustained in the reign of George II.: but it 
was the struggle for self-preservation forced upon us by the wars with 
the French republic and empire which displayed all the energy and 
resources of the nation and made Great Britain the leading power in 
Europe. During the same period, from our maritime supremacy, our 
colonial empire received a vast extension. An ill-considered policy cost 
us indeed the loss of our finest possessions in North America; but this 
was soon more than replaced by the subjugation of India, and the 
establishment of a new empire in the East. Even in America, the 
Canadas, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, &c., and several of our sugar- 
colonies, were either retained or newly acquired. In Europe the ac- 
quisition of Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands secured us the 
command of the Mediterranean ; in Africa the Cape of Good Hope 
affords valuable assistance to our Indian commerce. Further south- 
wards, at our very antipodes, Australia and its dependencies will 
form eventually a new British continent; and at no very distant 
period a very large portion of the habitable world will be peopled by 
a race of Anglo-Saxon origin. Compared with these results the con- 
quests of the Romans, when viewed as to their abiding consequences, 
will shrink into insignificance. Their settlements, like ours in India, 
were for the most part mere military occupations—provinces, not 
colonies; and did not much serve to spread the Italian race. 

§ 23. During the period under review, the trade, wealth, and 
population of Great Britain have been in a continual progress of rapid 
increase. ‘I"hey received a considerable impulse during the long and 
peaceful administration of sir Robert Walpole; but the beginning 
of the reign of George III. is the epoch of the great increase of our 
trade and manufactures. The potteries began to flourish under 
Wedgewood ; the cotton manufactures were developed in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. In 1775 James Watt procured an act vesting in 
him ‘the sole use and property of certain steam-engines, commonly 
called jfire-engines, of his invention.” About the same time Ark- 
wright began to spin by rollers; James Hargreaves, a poor weaver, 
invented the spinning-jenny ; Samuel Crompton introduced the mule 
in 1779. In consequence of these inventions the cotton-manufac- 
tures of Manchester and the North increased a hundredfold, In 
order to convey them, and to facilitate internal traffic, a network of 
canals was censtructed, and the highways were improved: whilst 
ultimately both these means of conveyance have been in some degree 
superseded by the invention of railways. The origin of English 
canals may be dated from the act of 1755. The duke of Bridgewater 
obtained his first act in 1759. ‘The length of the canals in England 
now exceeds 2200 miles. Even till towards the end of last century 
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the roads in many parts of England were exeerable. The best 
coaches on a long journey cleared no more than 4 or 5 miles an hour. 
After the peace the roads were very much improved by the use of 
broken stones and granite introduced by M‘Adam, and the pace 
was in many instances accelerated to 10 miles an hour. But this 
rate, through the introduction of railways, was soon to appear a 
snail’s pace. The first act for a public railway was passed in 1801. 
It was not intended for passengers. Even the Liverpool and Man- 
chester line was principally constructed with a view to the convey- 
ance of goods; and it was not anticipated that passengers would 
venture to avail themselves of it to any great extent. But when it 
was opened in September, 1830, it was found that its greatest success 
would be derived from the number of persons conveyed by it. An 
inestimable advantage derived from railways is the facility and cheap- 
ness of postal communication. Under the old system, and in the 
days of mail-coaches, a single letter conveyed 400 miles paid 1s. 
People wrote no more then than they could help, and stratagems of 
all sorts were used to evade the post; so that between 1815 and 
1835 it was found that the post-office revenue had actually decreased, 
although, in the ratio of the progress of trade and population, it 
ought to have increased half a million. To improve this state of 
things, Mr. Rowland Hill’s scheme of postal reform, by which the 
‘postage ofall single letters, to whatever distance carried, was reduced 
to 1d., was adopted by the ministry, and came into full operation in 
January, 1840. Many now living remember the introduction of 
steam-vessels as well as of railroads. The former did not come into 
general use till after the peace; and went on gradually increasing 
from 8 English-owned steam-vessels in 1815, to 1142 in 1849. The 
other wonderful inventions that have becn brought into public use 
during the last half-century—such as gas-lighting, steam-printing, 
photography, the electric telegraph, &c., and which can be here only 
indicated—will render it to the future historian one of the most me- 
morable eras of the world. 

The progress in our home manufactures and trade was accom- 
panied with a corresponding increase in foreign commerce. The 
warehousing system, introduced by Mr. Pitt in 1803, by which the 
duties on goods, instead of being paid immediately on their landing, 
were collected on their delivery to the purchaser, proved of great ser- 
vice in extending trade by husbanding the capital of our merchants. 
But above all, the free-trade measures of sir Robert Peel have been 
attended with the greatest benefit, and promise to augment our 
commerce to an unlimited amount. 

The surprising increase ir industry and wealth during the last 
century has naturally been attended with a corresponding increase 
of population. Before the establishment in 180i of a regular census, 
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to be taken every 10 years, there were no means of estimating very 
accurately the number of the people: but from the best calculation | 
that can be made, it seems probable that the population of England 
and Wales at the time of the revolution of 1688 did not much ex- 
eced 54 millions. The whole increase during the first four reigns of 
the Stuart dynasty was not perhaps more than half a million. During 
the 18th century, and especially in the latter half of that period, 
the population went on steadily increasing, and the first census of 
1801 shows a population in England and Wales of 9,872,980. Since 
that time the increase has been still more rapid, the last census in 
1851 showing a population of 17,927,609. A corresponding increase 
has also taken place in Scotland and Ireland. It is chiefly among 
the portion of the people employed in manufactures and trade that 
this increase has occurred; for while the persons engaged in these 
occupations have increased at the rate of upwards of 30 per cent., 
those employed in agriculture have increased only 2$ per cent. 

The vast augmentation of the national debt during this period is 
a remarkable feature in the history of the country. At the acces- 
sion of the house of Hanover (1714) it did not much exceed 50 
millions, and it remained some ycars at about that amount. Yet 
in 1736 we find it complained of in the Craftsman as the source of 
all the national distress ; and twenty years afterwards it was pre- 
dicted, in the Letters of Samuel Hannay, that if it ever reached 
100 millions the nation must become bankrupt. Yet a little after- 
wards, at the close of George II.’s reign, and chiefly through the 
wars of that monarch, it had reached upwards of 108 millions with- 
out the oceurrence of the anticipated conseqtience. Even Hume, in 
the 8rd volume of his History of England, written in 1778, when 
the debt was about 150 millions, observed that it ‘‘ threatened the 
very existence of the nation.” In 1793, when the first war with 
revolutionary France broke out, the amount of the debt was little 
short of 228 millions ; at the peace of Amiens’ in 1802 it was nearly 
500 millions. From that period till 1815, during the portentous 
struggle with Napoleon, it was inereased, as we have already said, 
by 224 millions: yet the country seems to carry this burthen with 
a lighter step than when it was seven times smaller. 

§ 24. Turning our view from the material to the moral condition 
of the nation, we shall also be scnsible of a great advance, though 
not perhaps in the same proportion. With regard to religion, 
one great feature of the period is the societies that have sprung 
up with a view to the propagation of Christianity: such as 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, founded in 
1699; the Society for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign 
parts, established in 1701; the Church Missionary Society, and 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, both founded in 1804; 
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besides numerous others. Several of these societies enjoy a revenue 
of upwards of 100,0007. The sect of the methodists, founded by 
Wesley and Whitfield about the middle of last century, is likewise 
a remarkable growth of the age. ‘The naturally religious disposi- 
tion of the English has however sometimes a tendency to degene- 
rate into fanaticism ; and even in the present enlightened century 
has occasionally indulged in the most fantastic delusions. Thus in 
1814 an old woman named Joanna Southcote, in her 65th year, 
gave out that she was pregnant with the Shiloh, and found believers 
even among the educated classes. In 1831 several followers of the 
celebrated Edward Irving imagined themselves to be endowed with 
the gift of unknown tongues: and even in the present times we 
have our Mormons, and other strange sectaries. 

§ 25. One great symptom of moral improvement was the miti- 
gation of the severity of our criminal law, introduced about the 
commencement of the present century by the humane and enlight- 
ened sir Samuel Romilly, and afterwards pursued by sir James 
Macintosh .and others. Previous to 1808 the offence of privately 
stealing 5s. from the person was punishable with death, as well as 
a great many other offences, such as sheepstealing, shoplifting, 
forgery, &c.; and it was no uncommon thing to see a score of 
criminals executed together at Newgate on a Monday morning. At 
length the feeling of juries began to revolt against such exorbitant 
punishments. They refused to convict, and “thus the laws became 
virtually inoperative. Yet some of the judges, as lord Ellenborough 
and iord Eldon, continued to support the old system. In 18383 a 
Royal Commission was ‘first appeinted to examine the state of the 
criminal law. One of the first”results of their Report was the bill 
passed in 1836 for allowing counsel to prisoners indicted for criminal 
offences ; and in 1837 a bill was passed remitting the penalty of death 
in 21 out of 81 cases in which it was pr eviously inflicted, while in 
the remaining 10 cases it was considerably restricted. Other ame- 
liorations have subsequently taken place. 

The present century has likewise witnessed a great advance in 
the education of the people, especially of the middle and lower 
orders. Lord Brougham is the most conspicuous name at the head 
of this movement, and he has been ably scconded by a host. of 
enlightened men. In 1823 the London Mechanics’ Institute was 
founded, and was soon followed by others in different parts of the 
country. The establishment of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge in 1826, and the opening of the University of 
London * in 1828, tended still further to promote sound education, 


* The present University of I.ondon is a different body, having been founded 
by the Crown in 1836, with the power to grant degrees in Arts, Law, and 
Medicine. 
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especially among the middle classes. The result of all these steps 
has been a decided improvement in the manners of the people; and 
drunkenness, debauchery, prize-fighting and other brutal sports, are 
decidedly less frequent than formerly. 

§ 26. Our literature underwent during this period a great revo- 
lution. During the earlier part of it the French taste introduced 
at the Restoration continued to prevail. Style received its last 
polish from the writers of queen Anne’s reign: and in this respect 
the prose of Bolingbroke, Addison, and Swift, and the versification 
of Pope, have never been surpassed. This continued to be regarded 
as the Augustan age of our literature till towards the close of last 
century. ‘The conventional taste of the latter period is exhibited 
in the lectures of Blair and the criticisms of Dr. Johnson. Even 
the great writers of the Elizabethan age were almost ignored, and 
any poet before Waller was scarcely deemed worth opening. But 
a taste for our older literature was even then beginning to spring 
up, and was fostered by the writings and the editorial cares of 
Warton, Tyrwhitt, and others. At present our more cosmopolitan 
taste, though still ready to do justice to the polish and sparkle of 
queen Anne’s authors, can at the same time relish more nature 
and profundity. Cowper introduced a new school of domestic poetry, 
which, if not so brilliant, was at all events more natural than the 
preceding one. The French revolution shook the European world 
of thought to its centre, and opened up fresh veins of literature. 
Subsequently the study of the German writers has introduced new 
elements of thought. The greatest names of the present century— 
we speak not of living writers—are those of Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Scott, Crabbe, Campbell, Byron, and Moore. One of the . 
most marked features of the later period is the increase of periodical 
literature: our grandfathers were. content with the Gentleman's 
Magazine and one or two other reviews and periodicals : at present 
they may be counted by the score. 

This period may be said to have witnessed the birth of a British 
school of art. Till about the middle of last century and the time of 
sir Joshua Reynolds and Hogarth, we can hardly be said to have 
had an English school of painting; but at the present time, illus- 
trated as it is by the names of Gainsborough, Wilson, Wilkic, 
Turner, Lawrence, and a long list of eminent artists, we need not 
shrink from a comparison with any modern school. In sculpture 
our progress has not been so decided: yet we may point with satis- 
faction to the names of Chantrey, Bailey, Westmacott, and others. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


Accession of George IV. 

Trial of queen Caroline. 

Death of queen Caroline. 

Commercial panic. 

Canning prime minister. His 
death. Lord Goderich prime 
minister. 

Battle of Navarino and establish- 
ment of Greek independence. 
Duke of Wellington prime mi- 

nister. * 

Repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts. 

Catholic Relief Bill. 

Death of George IV. and accession 
of William IV. 

French Revolution. 

Resignation of the duke of Welling- 
ton. Earl Grey prime minister. 

Parliamentary Reform Bill intro- 
duced. 

Parliamentary Reform Bill passed. 

Abolition of glavery. 

Lord Melbourne prime minister. 

New poor-law. 

Sir Robert Peel prime minister. 

Lord Melbourne’s second adminis- 
tration. 

Municipal Reform Bill. 

Death of William IV. and ac- 
cession of queen Victoria. 

Sir Robert Peel’s second adminis- 
tration. 


A.D. 
1846, 


2? 


1847. 
1848 
1849. 
1850. 
1852. 


Repeal of the corn-laws. 

Resignation of sir Robert Peel. 
Lord John Russell prime mi- 
nister. 

Irish famine. 

French Revolution. 

Repeal of navigation laws. 

Death of sir Robert Peel. 

Resignation of lord John Russel", 
Lord Derby prime minister. 
“Resignation of lord Derby. 
Coalition ministry, with lord 
Aberdeen prime minister. 

Death of the duke of Wellington. 

War between Russia and Turkey. 

England and France declare war 
against Russia. 

Battle of the Alma. 
Siege of Sebastopol. Battles of 
Balaklava and Inkermann. 
Resignation of lord Aberdeen. 
Lord Palmerston prime mi- 
nister. 

Capture of Sebastopol. 

Peace with Russia. 

Revolt of the Bengal army. 
Resignation of lord Palmerston. 
Lord Derby prime minister. 
Abolition of the East India Com- 

pany. ‘ 
Admission of the Jews to parlia 
ment. 
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ported by the abbeys, convents, and 


A. POOR LAWS. 


In the statute 12 Rich. II. (1388) 
we first find mention of the ‘‘ impotent 
poor,’? who are directed to remain and 
abide in certain places; either those in 
which they were at the time of the pro- 
elamation of the statute, or the places in 


which they were born. 


vision 


Indeed, during the Roman catholic times, ! 
begging was allowed on the part of the | 


But no pro- 
is made for their maintenance. 


imypotent poor, who were chiefly sup- 


other 


religious establishments. Thus, 


even so late as 1530, just before the 
breach with Rome, the statute 22 Hen. 
VIII. c. 10, which inflicts severe punish- 
ment on sturdy vagabonds and valiant 
beggars ‘‘being whole and mighty in 
body,”’ allows the aged and impotent 
poor to beg and live off alms, provided 
they confined themselves to certain dis- 


tricts; 


and they received a letter autho- 


rising them to beg within those limits. 
The chief object in all the early enact- 
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ments upon pauperism was to restrain 
vagrancy. 


(27 Hen. VIII. c. 25), by which collec- 
tions were ordered to be made in the 
parishes for their support. But by the 
same statute incorrigible vagrancy is, 
on a third conviction, made felony, 
with the penalty of death. The disso- 
lution of the religious houses in that 
reign had the effect both of increasing 
the number of vagabonds and beggars 
and of diminishing their means of sup- 
port. The increase of pauperism is 
shown by several severe statutes on the 
subject passed in the short reign of Ed- 
ward VI. But at the same time provi- 
sion was made for the relief of the poor; 
and the voluntary collections, such as 
had been first ordered under 27 Hen. 
VIII. c. 25, were by a long series of 
statutes almost insensibly converted into 
compulsory assessments. 

At length, by the 43 Eliz.c. 2 (1601), 
compulsory assessment for the relief of 
the poor was fully established; and 
this statute was till recent times the 
text-book of the English poor-law. The 
overseers of each parish were directed 
by this statute to raise by taxation the 
necessary sums ‘‘for providing a suffi- 
cient stock of flax, hemp, wool, and other 
ware or stuff, to set the poor on work, 
and also competent sums for relicf of 
lame, blind, old, and impotent persons, 
and for putting out children as appren- 
tices.”’”’ The justices were empowered 
to send to prison all persons who would 
not work, and to assess all persons of 
sufficient means for the relief of their 
children and parents. Power was given 
to the parish officers to build, at the 
expense of the parish, poorhouscs fpr 
the reception ofthe impotent poor only. 
These are the chief provisions of this 
celebrated statute. Workhouses were 
first established in 1722 by 9 Geo. I. ¢. 7. 
They were not at first intended so much 
as a refuge for the poor, or as a test by 
which real destitution might be dis- 
cerned, but, as their name implies, with 
a view to derive profit from the labours 
of the poor. The workhouses were in 
fact a kind of manufactories carried on 
at the risk of the poor-rate; and though 
they at first diminished the cost of relief, 
they ultimately increased it, by pauper- 
ising the independent labourer. In the 
reign of George II. the amount expended 
in relief was under three-fourths of a 
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The first act for the relief . 
of the impotent poor was passed in 1535 . 


737 
million. In 1775 it amounted to 
1,720,0002. From that period it went 


on rapidly increasing, and.in 1818 it 
reached its maximum of nearly 8 millions, 
This large fund was subject to great 
abuses of administration, which begot 
habits of improvidence among the poor 
by encouraging early marriages, &c. 
Labourers’ wages were frequently paid 
in part from it; and thus a portion of 
the farmer’s labour was done at the ex- 
pense of the parish. At length in 1832 
a commission was appointed to inquire 
into the practical) operation of the poor- 
laws. In February, 1834, they made 
their report, and a bill founded upon it, 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, was soon 
afterwards introduced by Lord Althorp, 
and received the royal assent August 14, 
1834. By this act all bodies charged 
with the relief of the poor are placed 
under the control of a central board of 
three commissioners, who are to make 
rules and regulations, binding upon the 
locul boards. One important power 
given to them is that of uniting several 
parishes for the purpose of a more eco- 
nomical administration. The system of 
paying wages out of the poor-rate is 
abolished ; and, except in extreme 
cases, to be determined by the com- 
missioners, relief is only given to the 
able-bodied poor within the workhouse. 
After this period, in the face of a rapidly- 
increasing population, the sums expended 
have rapidly diminished. On this sub- 
ject see Sir G. Nicholls’ Hist. of the 
English Poor-Law, 2 vols. 8vo; Porter’s 
Progress of the Nation, sect. i. ch. 4; 
and the article PAuPERIsm in the Penny 
Cyclopedia. 


B. CORN LAWS. 


The carliest enactments on this sub- 
ject were to forbid the exportation of 
corn, while its importation was freely 
admitted; but in later times the policy 
of the legislature was altogether dif- 
ferent. The first statute extant on corn 
is the 34 Edw. III. c. 20 (1360), which 
forbids its exportation, except to certain 
places where it was necessary to the 
king’s interest, and to be named by him. 
At a later period, in the reigns of 
Richard II. and Henry VI1., we find this 
policy reversed, and liberty given to ex- 
port to any places; though subject, in 
the latter reign, to restriction in case 
the price of corn reached 6s. 8d. the 
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quarter for wheat. Since no attempt 
was made to prevent the importation of 
corn, we may infer that it was produced 
in England as cheap, or cheaper, than in 
neighbouring countries. In the reign 
of Edward IV. we find the first pro- 
tective law in favour of the agriculturist, 
importation of corn being forbidden by 
8 Edw. IV. c. 2, unless the price of 
wheat exceeded 6s. 8d. the quarter. 
But, from some cause or another, agri- 
culture seems to have much declined in 
England towards the end of the reign of 
Wenry VIII. and in that of Edward VI., 
which was probably in some degree 
owing to the great change of property 
consequent on the dissolution of the 
abbeys and religious houses. Thus the 
statute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 2 positively for- 
bids the exportation of corn; and the 
statute 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 5, entitled 
‘An Act for the Maintenance and In- 
crease of Tillage and Corn,’ attempted 
to make the cultivation of corn com- 
pulsory, by exacting a fine of 5s., pay- 
able by each parish on every acre of land 
in each deficient in tillage when com- 
pared with the quantity that had been 
tilled at any period after the accession of 
Henry VIII. 

The act of Hen. VIII. forbidding the 
exportation of corn was repealed in the 
reign of Mary; but the price at which 
exportation was allowed was gradually 
raised, till in 1670 it was enacted that 
wheat might always be exported as long 
as it was under 53s. 4d. a quarter. At 
the same time heavy import duties were 
imposed ; and the design of the Jegisla- 
_ ture seems to have been to keep wheat at 
an average of about 538.4d. Nay, in 1689 
the landowners obtained the payment of 
a bounty of 5s. per quarter on the ex- 
portation of wheat when the price did 
not exceed 48s., and on other grain in 
proportion. These bounties were not 
repealed by law till 1815, though they 
had been for some time virtually in- 
operative. 

Regulations were also made respcct- 
ing the home trade in corn; and in the 
reign of Elizabeth it was made an offence, 
under the name of engrossing, and punish- 
able with imprisonment or the pillory, 
to buy corn in one market in order to 
sell it in another. The act 15 Chas. II. 
c. 7 legalised engrossing when the price 
of wheat did not exceed 48s. Till a 
very recent period engrossing continued 
to be regarded by public opinion as a 
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heinous offence, and even lord Kenyon 
violently denounced from the bench u 
corn-factor accused of it. 

By a bill of 1773 importation was al- 
lowed at the nominal duty of 6d. whenever 
the price of wheat should be above 48s. 
Subsequently, in 1791 and 1804, this 
price was raised to 54s. and 633.; and in 
1815 the importation of wheat for home 
consumption was positively forbidden 
when the price was under 80s., and 
other corn in proportion. Various modi- 
fications were introduced between that 
time and 1829, when the principle of a 
graduated duty or sliding scale was in- 
troduced; the duty, when the price was 
62s., being 24s. 8d., and gradually di- 
minishing as the price advanced, till at 
The ope- 
ration of this principle, however, was 
found to be inconvenient and unsalutary ; 
and at length, by Peel’s bill of 1846, of 
which an account has been given in the 
text, the trade in corn was ultimate:y 
left entirely free. See the article Corn 
in the Penny Cyclopedia. 


C. NAVIGATION LAWS. 


The first Navigation Act was intro- 
duced by Whitelock in the time of the 
Commonwealth (1651), and was intended 
as a blow to Dutch commerce; but the 
act which till very recently formed the 
foundation of our commercial system in 
this respect was the 12 Chas. II. c. 18. 
By this act it was provided that no 
goods should be imported into England 
from Asia, Africa, or America, except in 
an English-built ship, navigated by an 
English master, and having at least 
three-fourths of its crew English. With 
regard to Europe, goods imported into 
England from any Eurepean state ina 
foreign ship wore subject to a higher 
rate of duty than if imported in an 
English one. The first deviation from 
this act arose from the treaty of Ghent 
with the United States of America ‘n 
1815. The States, soon after the esta- 
blishment of their independence, had re- 
taliated on England by a navigation law 
similar to her own; but this restrictive 
system was mutually found to be so in- 
convenient and unprofitable, that it war 
abandoned at the period mentioned, ané 
the ships of the two countries placed r°- 
ciprocally on the same footing. With 
this exception, all the provisions of the 
act were maintuined tiil 1822, when 
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Mr. Wallace, president of the Board of 
Trade, introduced five bills effecting 
various important relaxations. The pro- 
visions respecting Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica were repealed, and also that clause 
which forbade foreign goods to be brought 
into England from Europe in a foreign 


ship, except direct from the plaee of pro- 


duction, and in ships belonging to the 
country of production. Certain enume- 
rated goods were also allowed to be 
brought from any port in Europe in 
ships belonging to the port of ship- 
ment; and Dutch ships, which by the 
Navigation Act were forbidden to enter 
English ports with cargo, were placed 
on the same footing as those of other 
nations. Other relaxations were made 
in favour of our West India colonies. 

In the following year, the Prussians 
having notified that unless some relaxa- 
tion were made in favour of their ships 
heavy retaliatory duties would be im- 
posed on English ships entering their 
ports, Mr. Huskisson, now at the head 
of the Board of Trade, introduced what 
are called the Reciprocity Acts (4 Geo. 
1V. c. 77 and 5 Geo. IV. c. 1), by which 
the king was authorised to permit, by 
order in council, the importation and 
exportation of goods in foreign vessels 
at the same duties as those imported in 
British vessels were liable to, in the case 
of those countries that should levy no 
discriminating duties on goods imported 
in British vessels; and the vessels them- 
sclves of such countries were to pay no 
higher tonnage duties than were charge- 
able on British vessels. On the other 
hand, power was given to impose ad- 
ditional duties on the goods and shipping 
of those countries which should levy 
bigher duties on British vessels than on 
their own. Under these acts treaties of 
reciprocity were concluded with most of 
the principal nations of the world. But 
in 1849, in the ministry of lord John 
Russell, and on the motion of Mr. La- 
bouchere, the navigation laws were par- 
tially repealed.—Sce Porter’s Progress 
of the Nation, sect. iii, ch. 9. 
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D. AUTHORITIES FOR THE PERIOD 
COMPRISED IN BOOK VI. 


The principal authorities for the 
reigns of William TII. and Anne are— 
Bishop Burnet’s History of his Own 
Times ; Evelyn’s Diary; Principal Car- 
stairs’ State Letters and Papers; Mac- 
pherson’s Original Papers (1688-1714); 
Macpherson’s #iist. of Great Britain 
Jrom the Restoration to the House of 
Hanover; Harris, Hist. of Life and 
Reign of William ITI.; Coxe, Corres- 
pondence of the Duke of Shrewsbury with 
King William; Bolingbroke’s Letters 
and Correspondence ; Somerville’s Po- 
litical Transactions from Restoration to 
end of William III. ; Mémoires du Duc 
de Berwick ; Ker of Kersland’s Memoirs 
of Secret Transactions ; Boyer’s Annals 
of the Reign of Queen Anne ; Lockhart’s 
Memoirs and Commentaries on the Affairs 
of Scotland ; Coxe, Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence of the Duke of Marlborough ; 
The Letters and Despatches of John 
Duke of Marlborough, 1702-1712, edited 
by General Sir G. Murray; Swift’s Four 
last Years of the Reign of Queen Anne, 
Somerville’s Hist. of Great Britoin during 
the Reign of Queen Anne. 

It would be quite impossible within 
the limits of this work to recite all the 
works that might be used for the Georgian 
era, and we shall therefore content our- 
selves with indicating a few of the prin- 
cipal ones: Coxe, Memoirs of Sir Reb. 
Walpole ; idem, Afemoirs of the Pelham 
Administration ; Dr. Wm. King’s Anec- 
dotes of his Own Times (relating to the 
pretender Charles Edward) ; Bubb Dod- 
dington’s Diary (1749-1761); Orford, 
(H. Walpole), Mem. of last Ten Years 
of George II.; Mem. of Reign of King 
George ITI.; the Annual Register (com- 
mencing 1758); Lord Mahon’s Zist. o/ 
England, from Peace of Utrecht to Peace 
of Versailles, 1783; Adolphus, Hist. os 
George III. ; Craik and M‘Farlane’s Pic- 
torial History during Reign of George 
IIT.; H. Martineau, Hist. of Englana 
during Thirty Fears’ Peace, &c. 
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INDE X. 


ABERCROMBIE. ARTICLES. 


enemas enn 












Albert, prince, marries queen| Anglo-Saxon institutions, 70 
Victoria, 719 sq Language, 76 Litera 

Albiney, William de, 143 ture, 2b Nobles, 84 Nobles 

Albion, 2 and prelates depressed by 

Albuera, battle, 694 William I, 86 

Alcuin, 35. Anjou, duke of, proposed mar- 

Aldhelm, archbishop, 49 riage with Elizabeth, 324 

Aldred, archbishop of York,| Becomes Henry III, 327. 
82, 84 ——, duke of (Alencon), 

Alengon, duke of, suitor of! governor of the Netherlands, 
Elizabeth, 329, 329. Duke of 
Anjou, 2b 

Alexander II, pope, assists 
Wilham the Conqueror, 66 

—— II, pope, canonizes Bee- 
ket, 116 

——, czar, makes peace with 

saewot, 671 With France, 


A. 


percrumbie, sir Ralph, expe- 

nation to Holland, 666 To 
Egypt, 671. Killed, 672, 

Aberdeen, lord, foreign secre 
tary, 719. Premier, 723, 725. 

Abhotrers, 499 

Abingdon, convent, 49. 

—- earl of, supports prince 
of Orange, §22 

Abjuration, oath of, 563. 

Aboukir, battle, 692 

Acre taken by Richard I, 124 
Defended by sir S Smith, 
66 

Adana Mr, interview with 
George II], 645 

Addington, Mr., prime minis- 
ter 670,676 Viscount Sid- 
mouth (see Sidmouth) 

Addison secretary, ole 

Adela, daughter of William 
the Conqueror, 102 

Adelass of Louvain, consort of 
Henry IL, ror, 104. 

Adelfuis, bishop, 15 

Adgutator s, 429 

Adnan iV , pope, 319 

-—- VI, pope, 259 

Adurni Portus, 12 

A delfrid (see Lthelfrith) 






















329 

Annan, battle 144 

Annates, act against, 269 

Anne of Bohemia, consort of 
Richard II, 193 

—— of Brittany, marries 
Charles VIII , 242 

—, wife of Richard III, 
poisoned, 231 

—— of Cleves mairies Henry 
VIII , 279, 280 

ANNF, princess, daughter of 
James II , 508, 523, 543, 546. 
Queen, 561 Reign of, 561-599 

Annesley, president of the 
council, 463. 

Anselm, primate, 96, 98, 100 

neon, commodore, 597, 608, 

{3 

Antoninus, wall of 11 

Arch ingel, passage to, dis- 
covered, 305 

Argaum, battle, 724 


—— II., czar, 725. 

Alfieri, elopes with Pretender s 
wife, 

Alfred the Great, at Rome 40 
Reign, 40-45 Literal y works, 


4 
——, son of Ethelred, 57, 60 
Algerine pirates suppressed, 


"OS 

Algiers dey of, chastised by 
Blake, 454 

Altwal, battle, 728 

Allectus, 12 

Alhance, triple, 478 Grand, 


f glestord, battle 24 555 Triple, 586 Quad- Argyle, earl of, heads the Co- 
A’scevine ot Frcemvine, 26 tuple, 58%, 6o1 venanters, 393, 434, 441, 445, 
Hshings or Ashings, 24. Alma, battle of the, 724 447, 468. 
\etius 13 Almanza, battle, 569 ——, earl of, condemned of 
1 thclingay (Athelney), 42 Almenara, battle, 571 treason, 503 + Incites Mon- 
African Company, 471 Alnwick, battle, 120. mouth’s invasion, §13 De- 
Aghrim, battle, 541 Alodial lands, 128 feated and executed, 515 
Agincourt, battle, 205 Alphonso, king of Aragon, 158 | ——, duke of, commander in 
dm cement of the People, scheme -—, son of kdtward 1, 158 chief in Scotland, 581, §83 

0 called, 435 Althorp, lord chancellor of ex | Arkwright, 731 
\zricola in Britain, ro chequer, 714,917 Larl, 718 | Arles, council of, 15 
Asriculture in Britain, 14 Alva, duke of, 325 »Arhngton, lord, 477 
Abmednuggur taken, 727 Amelia, princess, dies, 692 “J],Armada, invincible, 341t TDe- 


Aids (feudal) 132, 141 American war, 696, 700, 701 
Aislabie, chancellor of exche- | Amherst, lord, 613, 615 

quer, accepts bribes, 589 Amiens, congress at, 151 
Alx-la-Chapelle, treaty of, 478. Lreaty of, 672 

Another, 602 Congress of, | Ancalites, 7 

706 Anderida, or Andredes-ceaster, 
Alban, St , martyrdom, 15 25 
Albany, duke of, machinations Angeln, 21 

against Robert III , 202 Angles ( Engle), 20 «Site of 
——, regent of Scotland 260 the, 21. Dialect, 76 
\lbemarle, duke of (Monk), | Anglesea, marquess of, 703 

engages the Dutch fleet, 494,’ Anglia, East, 20, 26 


feated, 343 

Armagnacs, 206 

Arminianism, 38% 

Armorica, British colony in, 
13 28 Called Bretagne, 28 

Army, parliamentary, 424, 429, 
430 

——, standing oigin, 467, 529 

Arnee, battle 622 

Arran earl of, :egent of Scot. 
land, 282, 283 

Artevelde, van, 376 


475 (See Monk ) Anglo-mania, French, 656 Articles, forty-two, 2 
Alberoni, cardinal, 587. Anglo-Norman constitution,| Thirty-nine, 313 Altere 
Albert, legate, 116 129 Legislation, 130 423 
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—_—ce 


Artillery first used, £78. 
Arthur, king, defeats Cerdic; 


ARTLLLERY 
















of, 7d. 


25. 

——, duke of Brittany, 136, 134. 

——, prince, son of Henry 
VIL, 247, 248. 

Arts, fine, 530. British school 
of, 735. 

Arundel, earl of, executed by 
Richard I1., 194. 

——, earl of, commands again 
the Covenanters, 393. 

——-, earl of, impeached, 4977 
Privy seal, 516. 

Asaph ul Dowlah, 652. 

-Ascalon taken, 124. 

Ascham, Roger, 29%. 

Ascue, Anne, burnt, 283. 

Ashley, lord, 479 (see Shaftes- 
bury) 


pealed, 706. 
tion to, 661. 


y). 
siento treaty, 588. Bards, §. 
Aske of Doncaster, rebellion 
of, 276 sq. 
Assaye, battle, 724. 
Assize, 131. 
Association to defend queen 
Elizabeth, 330. ‘To defend 
William LIL. 548. 
Astley, sir Jacob, 414. 
Aston, sir Arthur, 414. 
Athelings, 24. What, 71. 
Athelstane, king of Essex, qo 
—, son of Edward the Elder, 


cil of, under 


IIL, 149 s 
Barrington, 


ap 
‘ dtherton Moor, battle, 414. Bartholomew, 
Attainder, what, 399, note. 
Attaint, writ of, 484. 
Atterbury, bishop, §9>. 
Auckland, lord, governor-gene- 
ral of India, 727. 
Audley, sir Thomas, chancellor, 


240. 

Augustine preaches in Eng- 
land, 30 Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 31. 

Augustus, 8. Title of, 91. 

Aula Regis, 130. 

Aulus Plautius, 8. 

Aurungzebe, 621. 

Austerlitz, battle, 678. 

Austria, an empire, 704. 

Austrian succession, war of, 598. 

Auverquerque, earl of Grant- 
ham, 535. ¢ 

Axtei executed, 467. 

ayscue, sir George, engages 
De Ruyter, 449. 


Bavaria, 
Austria, 598. 


Beaufort, duke 
miral, 474. 


of Italy, 678. 


B. 
Babington, Ant., conspiracy, 


333. 

Bacon, sir Nicholas, lord- 
keeper, 307, 320. 

Bacon, Francis, pleads against 
lord Essex, 349, 35%. Vis- 
count St. Alhans and chan- 
cellor, 373. : 

Budajoz taken, 694. 

Kaird, general, 724. 

Baker, major, defends London- 
derry, 538 


119. 
Bedford, duke 
Death, 213. 


leader, 414. 


IN DEX, 





Baliol, John, king of Scotland, 
159, 160, 161, 

——, Edward, seizes the Scot- 
tish crown, 174, 175. 

Ball, John, 190. 

Ballard, conspiracy of, 333. 

Balmerino, lord, executed, 60%. 

Baltimore, congress at, 633. 

Ban Gor, what, 1§. 

Banbury, taken by Charles L, 


415. 
Bank restriction bill, 662. Re- 


Bannockburn, battle, 169. 
Bay, French eapedi- 


Barbarossa, Frederick, 121. 
Barclay, sir George, 54%. 


Barebone, Praise God, 451. 
Barfleur, shipwreck at, ror. 
Barnett, battle, 224. 
Baronetoy, institution of, 367.” 
Barons, council of, 98, 125. 
Greater and lesser, 129. Op- 
pose king John, 140. 


Barrosa, battle, 


326. 
Barton, Elizabeth, the Holy 

Maid of Kent, 292. 
Basileus, title of, 71. 
Basilikon Deron, 362, 
Bastwick released, 397. 
Bath, earh of (see Pulteney® 
Bath, order of, revived, §91. 
Battle abbey, 83. 
Baugé, battle, 20%. 
elector of, 


Baxter, 466, 470. 
Baynard’s Castle, 228. 
Bayeux tapestry, 69. 
Beachy Head, battle off, 540. 
Beaton, cardinal, 282, 283, 


——, bishopof Winchester, and 
cardinal, 208, 
Beauharnais, Eugene, viceroy 


Beaulieu, sanctuary at, 247. 

Beeket, Thomas a, rise, atvh- 
bishop of Canterbury, 110,111, 
113, 114, I15. 
Henry’s penance at his tomb, 


France, 208, 
Bedford, earl of, parliamentary 
Begums of Oude, 652. 


Behmus Heights, battle, 634. 
“elasyse, lord, impeached, 491. 


BLIGH, 


2 oe Ww 





Belerium (Land’s End), 3. 
Bellasis, colonel, ae 
ea battle off, 608, Taken 





























162. 19. 
Bellingham, shoots Perceval, 


Benbow, admiral, 563, 

Benedictines, 49, 51. 

Beneficia (see Fiefs). 

Benevolences, law of Richard 
III. against, 231. Levied by 
Henry VIL., 244, 260, 354. 

Bengal army, mutiny, 729. 

Bennington, battle of, 634. 

Bentinck, earl of Portland, 535. 
(See Portland.) 

——, lord William, yoo, Go- 
vernor-general of India, 724, 

Beornred, king of Mercia, 35. 

peony al king of Mercia, 34, 
36. 

Berengaria, consort of Richard 
I., 123, 124. 

Beresford, lord, 638, 693. 

Bergen-op-Zoom, storm of, "oo, 

Beric, 8. 

Berkeley castle, Edward L' 

~ murdered at, 171. 

—-, sir M., seizes Wyatt, 299 


Coun- 
Magna Charta, 


142. Conspire against Henry | ——, earl of, expedition to 
q. Brest, 545. 
ord, chancellor of | Berlin Decree, 682. 
exchequer, 618, Bernadotte, crown-prince of 
693. Sweden, 692. 
St., massacre, | Bernicia (Berneigh or Beorna- 
rice), 26. 


Bertha, wife of Ethelbert, 30. 

Berwick ceded 16England, 120. 
Sold by Richard I, 123. 
Ceded by Edward Baliol, 175 
Pacifieation of, 393. 

——, dike of, 539, 566, 56% 569 

Bhuftpore tuken, et 

Bible, English, 276, 

Bibroci, 9. 

Blend, Roger, earl of Norfolk, 
162, 


a 


claims 

Kingdom, 678. 

Bills, parliamentary, 237. 

Birmingham, riots at, 655. 

Bishops, new regulations fre- 
specting, 291. Protest, 409 
Impeached and committed 
ib. Deprived of their votes. 
407, Restored to parliament 
468. Petition against de 
claration of indulgence, 518. 
Committed to Tower, 519. 
Acquitted, 520, 

Bishoprics, new, erected by 
Heury VIII., 277. New ar- 
Tangement of, 718. 

Black Hole, 622. 

Bik Prince, 179, 183, 185, 186, 
1 


wee 


of, French 


21, 213, 214. 


Character, 116. 


9. 

lackwater, battle, 347. 
Blackwood, captain, 679 
Blake, admiral, 446, 448, 449 

454, 455. 
Blakeney, general, 611. 
Blenheim, battle, 365. 
—— castle, 566. 
Bligh, general, 613. 


of, regent of 
209, 211, 212. 


{ BLITHWALLON. INDEX. | -  GANADA, 747 








Seemann 
Biithwallon, king of North 
Wales, wr 
Blood, 479» 400. 
Bliicher, marshal, 701, 702, 703. 
pouice § duke of, Jor, 703. 






















rentford, battle, 415. 
Bretigni, peace of, 185. 

Breton, Cape, taken, 613. 
Bretwalda, 29. 

Breviary abolished, 283. 
Bridges, first stone in England, 


Burgesses, first summoned, 151, 
I. 








































I 

Burgh, Hubert de, justiciary, 
145, 146, 

Burgoyne, general, 620, 632, 
634, 650, 

Burgundy, duke of, allied with 
the English, 206, 207. 

——, duchess of, assista Sim. 
nel, 243. And Warbeck, 245. 

Burke, Edmund, 627. Pay 
master of forces, 642. Im. 

eaches Warren Hastings, 

649, 653, His ‘ Reflections’ 
on French revolution, 654, | 

Burleigh, lord (Cecil), 326, 344. 

Burrard, sir Harry, 686, 

Bury St. Edmund’s, 41, 

Busaco, battle of, 691. 

Bute, earl of, 609, 618. Prime 
minister, 620, 623. 

Bye, the, plot, 363. 

Byng, admiral (lord Torring. 
ton), defeats the Pretender, 
540. Defeats the Spaniards, 


Oe or Contras G48 I 

rd of Control, ° 

pone 12. ‘Budeean sir Orlando, 477. 

Bocher, Joan, burnt, 291. Brigantes, 9. 

Bohemia, kiug of, death at} Brihuega, battle, 541. 

Crecy, 199. ‘4+Bristol taken by Rupert, 416. 
Bohun, Humphrey, earl of, 162,; Surrendered by him, 426. 
6 Riots at, 715. 

——,earl of, ambassador to 

Philip 1V., 375, 381. 

Britain, earliest accounts of, 2. 
Trade with Greeks, ib. I 
vaded by Caesar, 7. Reduced 
by Claudius, 8. Abandoned 
by Romans, 13. Condition 
under the, 14. Roads, ib/ 
Christianity in, 15. Govern- 
ment and divisions under 
Romans, 17. 

Brithric, king of Wessex, poi- 
soned, 34. 

Brito, Richard, 119. 

Britons, origin, 3. Religion, 4. 
Manners, 6, ‘Tribes, 7b. sq. 
Civilization, 8. Coins, 7%. 


168. 

Boleyn, Ann, 263 sq., 267. Mar- 
Hed to Henry VIIL., 240, 
Death, 275. 

Bolingbroke, birthplace of 

“Henry 1V., 199. 

—— St. John, viscount, 571, 
512, 573, 574, 578 Procures 
the dismissal of Oxford, 578, 

Y 59. Flight, 582. Enters 
'  Pretender’s service, 7b, At- 

‘tainted, 1b, Pardoned, 590. 
His ‘ Patriot King,’ 595. 

Bomarsund taken, 725. 

Bombay, dowry of Catherine 
of Braganza, 469. Ceded to 
Kast India Company, 621. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon (sce Na- 


8, 
——, admiral, fails to relieve 
Minorca, 611. Shot. 612. 


C. 


poleon). Repulse the barbarians, 13. 
——, Louis, king of Holland, Groans, #2, In Armorica, 28. Cubal ministry, 479, 484. 
682, 692. Whether expelled from Eng- | Cabinet council, origin, 553. 


Cabot, Sebastian, 250. 

Cade, Jack, rebellion, 216. 
Cadiz taken, 346, 

Caer Caradoc, 9. 

Caerleol, 27. 

Caermarthen, lord, secretary, 


——, Joseph, king of Naples, 
682. Of Spain, 685, 697. 

Boniface, pope, 164. 

Bunner, bishop, 298, 302, 307. 

Borh (surety), 74. 

Booth, sir George, 461. 

Boroughs, creation of, 355. 
Small, disfranchised by 
Cromwell, 452. = Disfran- 
chised by the Reform bill, 716. 

Boscawen, admiral, 610, 613, 
614. 

on (America), riots at, 628, 


land, 29. 

\-Brittany, disputed succession, 

“| 4197. Annexed to French, 
crown, 244. 

Broke, heads the Bye plot, 363. 
Executed, tb. 

Bromley, sir ‘Thomas, commit- 48. 

Ceesar invades Britain, 4, 16. 

Calais taken by Edward IIL., 
180. Staple of English goods, 
182. ‘Taken by Guise, ss 

Calamy, the presbyterian, 466, 


ted, 345. 
Brougham, lord, jog.  Chan- 
cellor, 714. 
Bruce, Robert, descent, 159. 
—-— (grandson), aspires to the 
crown, 165, 166. Crowned at 
Scone, 166. Defeats the Eng- 
Ush, 169. Death, 174. 
—~—, David, 174, 180. 
‘Brudenel, lord, committed, 492. 
_Brunswick, duke of, publighes 
manifesto, 655. 
Brute, the Trojan, 3. 
Bubble companies, 589. P 
Buchanan, George, 362. ; 
Buckingham, Henry duke of, 
supports the duke of Glou- 
cester, 227. Favours Rich- 
mond, 229. Executed, 231. 
, duke of, constable; 
executed, 259. : 
——, George Villiers, duke 
of, 369 6g. Persuades Charles 
to visit Madrid, 375. False 
narrative of, 377. Accused 
hy Bristol of high-treason; 
-Bramham, battle, 20%. 381. Expedition to Rochelle, 
Brandywine, battle, 634. 383. Assassinated, 385. 
ranodunum, 12, ——, duke of, 477, 484. 
Breakspear (see Adrian IV.). Bunker's Hill, bettie, 632,” 
ceeds, aeons of, 464. Peace | Birdett, sir Francis, 691, 
id 4 '° VW I. ‘ 


470. 
Calcutta, 621. 
Calder, admiral sir Robert, 679. 
Caledonia, 11. 
Culedonians, 12. 
Calendar, reformed, 608. 
Caliguia, 8. 
Jalvi, siege of, 659. 
Cambray, peace of, 266, 
Cambria (Wales), 2%. 
Cambridge, earl of, executed 


205. 

——, duke of, 696 

Cambuskenneth, battle, 164. 

Camden, lord chancellor, 627. 

——, battle, 640. 

‘Cameron of Lochiel, 603, 

Campbell, sir Colin, 729. 

Campeggio, cardinal, 264. 

‘amperdown, action off, 663. 

Campion, Jesuit, executed, 330, 

Camps, Roman, in Britain, 9. 

Camuiodunum, 8. 

Canada, when colonised, 614. 
Conquered, 616. Attempted 
by Americans, 696. Insure 
rection in, 718, 


2« 2 


130, 
Bosworth, battle, 231. 
Bothwell Bridge, battle, 497. 
Boihwell, earl of, favourite of. 
Mary queen of Scota, 316, 
319, 318, 
Boulogne, taken by Henry 
VIIL, 283. Restored, 293. 
- Army of invasion at, 671, 676. 
y Bourbon, Charles duke of, 261. 
Killed at Rome, 263. 
Bourchier, cardinal, archbishop 
of Canterbury, 241. 
Bourne, captain, 448, 449. 
_ Bovines, battle, 139. 
Boyle, secretary, 572. 
Boyne, the, battle of, 540. 
+ Bradshaw, president of High 
Court of Justice, 436. 
Brakenbury, sir Robert, 229. 





748 CANALS. 


Canals, 731. 

Canning, George, foreign secre- 
tary, 683. Duel with Castle- 
reagh, 690, Premier, 715. 

Canrobert, general, 725. 

Canterbury, primacy of, ac- 
knowledged, 87. 

——, pilgrims at, 116. 

Cantii, 4. 

Canute ew) son of Sweyn, 

» he “59. 
< ent Sune threat- 
ens England, 89. 

Capel, character, 397. 

Caracalla, (1. 

Carausius, 12. 

Caractacus, or Caradoc, 9. 

Cardonnel, Marlbvrough's sec- 
retary, 576. 

Carew, sir Peter, 299. 

Carleton, secretary, 401. 

Carnatic, secured, 623. 

Caroline of Anspach, consort 
of George LI1., 594. 

— queen, trial, 709. Death, 


“. 


"LO. 
Carr, Robert, viscount Roches- 
ter and earl of Somerset, 


368, 369. 
Carrington, lord, committed, 
f 492. 
Carter, Hob, 190. 4 


ALarteret, lord, secretary, 598. “ 


” ———, lord (see Granville). 
~Carthagena, attack on, 597. 
" Cartismandua, 9. 
Cartwright, major, 705. 
Cassi, 9. 
Cassiterides, or Tin islands, 2. 
Cassivelaunus, 1. 
Castlemaine, earl of, embassy 


to Rome, 517. 
Castlereagh, lord (lord Lon-|* 


’  donderry), secretary at war, 
683. Duel with Canning, 
. Foreign secretary, 694. 
Suicide, 710. 
Castles, Anglo-Norman, 91. 
Destroyed by Henry IL., 109. 
Catesby, 227. 
——, forms the gunpowder- 
plot, 364. Killed, 366. 
_ Cathcart, lord, killed, 597. 
* —-, lord, takes Copenhagen, 
8 


684. a 
Catherine of France, espoused 


by Henry V., 207. Marries. 
sir Owen Tudor, 208, 
— of Arragon, marries prince |: 


Arthur, 247. Contracted’ to | 


prince Henry, 248. Marries 
him, 252. Henry seeks a 
divorce, 263. She demurs to 
the court, 264. Divorced by 
Cranmer, 270. Death, 273. 

—— de Medicis, regent of 
France, 310, 312. 

Braganza marries 
Charles II., 469, 492 

—— of Buasia, 639. 

Catholic emancipation advo- 
cated by Pitt, 669. Lord 


— 0 


-Ceorls (churls), 71, 72. 





+=— V. (emperor), 249, 255, 
Visits England, 258. 


INDEX. 


Howick’s bill lost, 683. Ad- 
vocated by Canning, II. 
Carried, 713. 

Cato-street conspiracy, Jo9. 

Cavaliers, 405. 

Cavendish, lord John, chancel- 
lor of exchequer, 642, 643. 

Caxton, 226, note. 

Ceawlin, 26. Bretwalda, 209. 
Defeated at Wodnesbeorg, 7b. 

Cecil, sir William, secretary of 
state, 307, 310, 319, 320, 324 
(see Burleigh). 

—--, sir Robert, son of pre- 
ceding, secretary, 349. Be- 
comes lord Salisbury, 363 
(sce Salisbury). 

——, sir Edward, 
Wimbledon, 381. 

Celestius, 15. 

Celtic words, 37. 

Celts, 3. 

Cenimagni, 4. 


viscount 


Censorship of the press abo- 
lished, 546. 

Census, first, 732. 

Cerdic, king of Wessex, 23. 

Cerdic’s ora, 25. 

Cerealis, ro. . 

Chalgrave field, battle, 416. - 

Chalus, castle of, 126. 

Chandernagore taken, 613. 

Charlemagne, 35... 


CuaR_es L., reign of, #79-438.° 


——, prince of Wales, journey 
to Madrid, 3495. ,~ 
—— IL., reign of, 
——, prince of Wales, escapes 
to Panis, 426. © 
the flect, 433. Sends a,car 
Dlanche to the regicides, 437. 
In Scotland, 443. Crowned 
at Scone, 445. Defeated at 
Worcester, ib. Retires to 
Cologne, 454. Escapes to 
Breda, 463. Proclaimed in 
London, 464, 


~——— the Simple, cedes Neustria 


to Rollo, 79. 

——~ the Fair, ryo. 

—— VI. of France, 187, 204. 
—— VII, 211, 214. 

——— VIII, 242, 245. 

ow IX, 3 Massacres the 
' Huguenots, 326. Death, 324. 
———- X, deposed, 714. 


257. 
Bribes Wolsey, 259. Second 


visit to England, 260. Breaks 


with Henry VIII., 262. Al 

liance with, 282. »Proposes 

an alliance with Mary, 299. 
—— VII., emperor, dies, 6or, 
—— II. of Spain, death, 553. 


—— IIL, titular king of Spain, 
564, 566. Elected emperor, 


575. ; 

~— 111. of Spain forms the Fa- 
mily Cormapact with France 
619. Declares war, 620, 









465-509.“ 












CLARE, 


Charles 1V. of Spain, 685. 

—— of Navarre, claim to 
French crown, 175, 

——— Edward, son of pretender 
(James), 600. Expedition 
of, 602. 

Charlotte, of Mecklenburg. 
Strelitz, marries George 111, 
618. Death, 707. 

——, princess, dies, 706, 

Charnock, captain, p%. 

Charter of Henry L., 98. Lis. 
covered by Langton, 140. Of 

Stephen, 102. Of John, 

' 441, 

Charters of corporations surren- 
dered, 504. Annulled by 
James IJI., 518. 

Chartists, origin, 718, 721. 

Chatham, ships at, burnt by the 
Dutch, 476. 

——, earl of ily Pitt), 
history, 596, 601, 610. First 
administration, 612-619. Op- 
poses the peace, 623. De- 
nounces Stamp. Act, 626. 
Created’ earl Chatham, 624, 
Second administration, 624- 
62g: Denounces’ American 

- polley, 631, 634...Last speech, 
635. -Jllness and death, 66. 


po, earl of (2nd), expedition 


to Walcheren, 
Ch&tillon-sur-Seine, 
at, 699. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, 194, 234. 
rar aha expedition against, 


congress 


13. 

Chester, earl of, 119. 

Chesterfield, earl of, lord-lieu- 
tenant of lreland, Got. Sec- 
retary of state, 607, Cha- 
racter, 608. Reforms the 
calendar, tb. 

“ Chevy Chase,’’ 193. 

Cheyte Sing, 652. 

Child, sir Josiah, 530. 

Chillianwallah, battle, 728. 

Chinon, castle, death of Henry 
Il, at, 121. Peace of, 140. 

Choiseul, duke of, 618, 619. 

Christ Church, Oxon., founded 
by Wolsey, 274. 

Christian, admiral, 660. 
Christianity in Britain, 15. 
Among the Saxons, 30 8q. 

Church, Anglo-Norman, 132. 

-——, English, separated from 
Rome, 2"0. King supreme 
head of, 291. 

Churchill, lord, deserts James 
IL., 523 (see Marlborough)- 

Churchill, the satirist, 620. 

Cintra, convention Of, 687 

Circuits, judges’, 121. 

Circuses in Britain, 14. 

Cigssa, 25, 

Cissa-ceaster (Chichester), 25. 

Ciudad Rodrigo taken, 694. 

Clanricarde, earl, 442, 443. 

Clare, Richard de (Strongbow) 
114. Marries Eva, daughter 
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Coleny, 313, 324. Masaacred | Condé, 312, 313. Death, 324. 


‘ Confession, auricular, 290. 
College, trial of, 502. Confirmatio Chartarum (sta- 
Collier, Jeremy, 548. 


tute), 154. 

Collingwood, captain, 662, 679, Conteris: occasional, bill to 

680, 686, prevent thrown out, 563. 
Colonial secretary, office esta- assed, 55. 

blished, 62%. Congregation, Scotch, 309. As- 
Colonization, English, origin,| sisted by Elizabeth, 310. 

370. Progress, 529. nnaught, kingdom of, 11%. 
Columbus, 250, “ Conservatives,” origin, 717. 
Combats, judicial, 75. 


Party broken up, 721. 
Combermere, lord, 727. Constable, otfice extinguished, 
Comes littoris Saxonici,12,19.| 259, note. 
Comes, title of, 18. Constantia, mother of Arthur 
Commanders, Roman, in Bri- 


of Brittany, 136. 
tuin, 18. 


Constantine the Great, 12. 
Commerce, freedom of, secured | Constantius Chlorus, 12. 
by the Charter, 144, Under} Constitution, Anglo-Norman, 
saward J1L, 189. Progress} 129. English, under the 
of, §29. 


Tudors, 35}. é 
Committee of Safety, 462. Contract, original, §27. 
Common Pleas, court, 130. Conventicle Act, 471. Second. 
Commons, 129. House of, 151, 
162. Increased power, 203, 
Account of, 235. Refuse to 
reason with Wolsey, 260. 
Hiow treated by Elizabeth, 
354. Resist James, 366. Re- 
vive impeachments, 373. 
Pledge to defend the Pala- 
tinate, ¢b, Claim freedom 
of debate, 374. James tears 
out their protestation, 375. 
Leadera of, 380. Refuse sup- 
plies to Charles I., 7b. Im- 
each Buckingham, 381. 
‘rame the Petition of Right, 
384. Press a redress of griev- 
ances, 394. Impeach Straf- 
ford and Laud, 396. Speeches 
first published, 397. Retain 
the army of the Covenant 
ib. Proceedings against the 
clergy, 398. Cummittce dur- 
ing recess, 402. Remon- 
strance, 404. Charles de- 
mands the five members, 
406. Committee at Mer- 
chant ‘Tailors’, 407. Seize 
Hull, &c., 408, Militia bill, 
tb. Name the lieutenan 
of counties, tb. Propose 
terms, 409. Purged b 
colonel Pride, 435. Ordi- 
nance to try the king, 436. 
Name an executive council, 
44%. Declare James Il. to 
have abdicated, 526. (See 
Parliament.) 
Commonwealth, 440-464. 
Communion service, 290. 
Comprehension bill, 536. 
Compurgators, 75. 
‘Compurgation, 131. 
Compton, sir Spencer, 594. 
Made lord Wilmington, 598 
(see Wilmington). 
Comyn, Balioi's nephew, assas- 
sinated, 166. 
Conan, duke of Brittany, 109. 
Succeeded by Henry IL., r1o. 


of king Dermot, 118. De- 
feats the Irish, tb. 

Clarence, duke of, defeated at 
Baugeé, 207. 

——, George, duke of, marries 
Warwick’s daughter, 223. 

. Deserts to Edward IV., 224. 
Put to death, 226. 

‘Clarendon, Constitutions of, 
112. Assize of, ib. 

_—, earl of (Hyde), prime 
minister, 466. Restores epis- 
copacy, 467. Advises the 
sale of Dunkirk, 471. Dis 
graced, 477. Banished, 1. 
His History, 1b. 

——, earl (2nd), chamberlain, 
512. Lord-lieutenant of [re- 
jand, 516. Treats with James 
IL, $23. 

Clarke, Mrs., 688. 

- Clarkson, Mr., 683. 
Claudius reduces Britain, 8. 
Claypole, Mrs., death, 459. 

Clement, pope, 96. 

—— VIIL., pope, 261, 263, 264. 
Grants a commission to try 
Henry VIII's divorce, 264. 

-—-, Jaques, assassinates 
Henry LIL, 344. 

Clement's, St., Danish cemetery 




































479. 

Convention parliament, 463. 

Convention, 526. Madea parlia- 
ment, §35. Dissolved, 539. 

---—, French, 658. 

Convocation resigns the right 
of taxation, 472. Account 
of, 592. 

Conway, general, 618. Secre- 
tary, 626. Carries addrees 
against American war, 641. 
Commander-in-chief, 642. 

Conyers, sir J Oly 408, 

Cook, solicitor ‘Yor people of 
‘ngland, 436. Executed, 467. 

Coote, sir Eyre, defeats Hyder 
All, 652. 

Cope, sir John, 603. Defeated 
at Preston Pans, 604. 

Copenhagen, bombarded by 
esis 670. By Gambier, 

84. 

Cornish, alderman, condemned, 
515. Attainder reversed, 539. 

Corn-laws, 705. League against 
the, 9719. Abolished, 720, 


at, 6o. 
Clergy, their privileges, 111 


Cleves: Anne of (see Anne), 

_- Clifford, lord, murders the earl 
of Rutland, 218. ; 

——, sir Robert, betrays Per- 
kin Warbeck, 245. 

——-, sir Thomas, 474. 

Clifton Moor, battle, 605. 

‘Clinton, admiral lord, 320. 

——, general, 632. Retreats 
to New York, 636. Takes 
Charleston, 640. 

Clipping the coin, 158. 

Clive, takes Chandernagore, 
613. Exploits, 622. Vic- 
tories at Plassy, tb. Gover: 
nor of Bengal, tb. An Irish 
peer, 623. Returns to India, 
649. Reforms, 7b. Quelis a 
mutiny, 650. Vote of cen- 
sure on, 651. Suicide, ¢b, 

Ciontarf meeting, 720. 

Closetings, 518. 

Cloth of Gold, Field of, 258. 

Cobden, Richard, 719. 

Cobham, lord (see Oldcastle). 

——, lord, plots against James 


737. 
Cornwall, insurrection in, 2.46, 


24". 

Aornwallis, lord, 633. . Capitu- 
lates at York Town, 640. 
Viceroy of treland, 668, 
Governor-general of India, 
reduces Tippoo, 726, 

-——, admiral, 660. 

Corporation Act, 468, 486. 

Corunna, battle of, 68%. 

Cospatric, earl of Northumber- 
land, rebels, 85. 

Count, title of, 235. 

County courts, 75, 131. 

Courts, Anglo-Saxon, 75. 

Court baron, 129. 

Courts of justice, ro. 

Court, verge of, 75. 

Covenant, burnt by the hang- 
man, 468. 

Covenanters, Scotch, 392. In- 
vade Iingland, 395. Retained 


Coburg, prince of, commands 
imperial army, 656. 
Coeur de Lim, 126, 
- Coffee-houses, 531. 
Coin, debasement of, 29!. 
Coke, sir Edward, 369. Im- 
prisoned, 345. 
Colchester taken, 434. 
Coleman, secretary to duchess 
of York, 491, 494. 
Colepepper, sir John, 413. 
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by Long Parliament, 397,4 Cumberland made an English 
county, 95. 
Corzrdale, his Bible, 246. Im- 








warrant for queen Mary’: 
exccution, 337, 339. 
Days, Saxon names of, 21. 






















—, duke of, at Dettingen, 














































priaoned, 298. 600. Fontenoy, 601. Defeats | Deane, Silas, 634. 
Cowper, lord, chancellor, dis- the Pretender at Culloden, | Declaration of Independence, 
missed, 573. 606. One of the Council of | American, 633. 


Deira (Deifyr or Deora rice), 26. 

Delaware, lord, governor of 
Vir ginia, 370. 

Delhi, taken b by tod Lake, 92%. 
By general Wilson, 729. 


Regency, Defeated by 
the” ee re Abandon 
Hanover, 613. 
, Ernest, duke of, king of 

~ Hanover, 718, 

Cumbria, 24. 

Curfew, 92. 

Curia Regis, 12g, 130. 

Curle, queen Mary’s secretary 


Cragg secretary-at-war, 587. 
ri 
Cranmer, ‘Thomas, 266. Made 
primate. Annuls Henry's 
marriage with Catherine, 270. 
Annuls Anne Boleyn’s mar- 
riage, 275. Opposes the Siz 
Articles, 278. At Henry’s 
death- bed, 285. xecutor, 
284. Conduct of the Re- 
formation, 289. Condemned 
for treason, 298. Burnt, 303. 
: Creccanford, battle, 24. 
~ Crecy, battle, 148, 
’ , Crépy, peace of, 282. 
(poles flayed by the 
Scots, 164. 
S Crimea, descent on the, 724. 
Criminal law, amendment of, 


Delinquents, 3 390. 
Deveney ‘of the Faith, title of, 


259. 
Denman, Jord, 709. 
Derby, riots at, 715. 
——, countess of, defends Man, 


335. vent 
Cwen (queen), "1. 
Cymen, 25. 
Cymen’s ora, 25. 
Cynric, 25, 26. 
Cyning (king), 4 
Gonobeilae or Gymbeline, 8. 
Cyprus, conquered by Richard 


vw» I2d. 


441. 

——-, earl of, conquests in 
France, 180, 

—,earl of (lord Stanley), 
secretary at war, 919. Heads 
the “ Protectionists, * aay, 
Premier, 722. Resigns, 723. 
Premier ‘again, 30. 

Dermot Macmorrogh, king of 
Leinster, 19}. 

Derwentwater, earl of; sup: 
ports Pretender, §83, 584. 

Desaix, general, 667. 

wana h opposes the crown- 

of Cromwell, 457. 
Threatens Richard, 46% F 
Peyelaets Hugh le (Spenser), 


D. 


734. 
Crompton, 931. 
ses lord, defeats the Scots, 


Cromwell, Thomas, defend 
Wolsey, 265. Favours thé 
Reformation, 272. Vicar- 
general, 274. Eludes the St 
Articles, 279. Made earl of 
Essex, 380. Fall and execu- 
tion, ib. 

—, Oliver, first appearance 
of, 417. Defpats Rupert af, 
Marston Mo *, 420. Repub- 
lican views,422. Reduces the 
middle counties, 426. Ob- 
taius command of the army, 
430. Viewsas to the king, 
43t. Quells the Levellers, 
432. Defeats Langdale and 
Hamilton, 4 34, Proceeds to 
Ireland, 442. Reduces it, 443. 
Captain-general, 444. In- 
vades Scotland, 7b. Gains 
battle of Dunbar, 445. De- 
feats Charles LL. at Worcester, 
ib. Dissolves the Long Par- 
liament, 450. Calls.another, 
451. Made Protector, 1b. Re- 
idee the parliument, 433. 
supports the Vaudvis, 456. 
Refuses the crown, 454. Fall 
of his family, 461. Kalate 
confiscated, 466, Disinterred 
aud hanged, 464. : 

——, Richard, 457. Succe 
to the Protectorate, 460% 
Signs his demission, 46r. 

——, Henry, governs lreland; 
456. Resigns, 461. 

pCropredy Bridge, battle, 420. | 

:Cross at Charing and i. 

side destroyed, 398. 

Crown, settlement of the, 526. 

Crusade,” 95. OF Richard 1, 


Dalhousie, lord, governor-gene- 
ral of India, 928, 

Dalrymple, sir John, master of 
Stair, 542. 

——, sir Hew, 686, 687. 
‘“Damnonia, kingdom of, 27. 
Danby, earl of, treasurer, 484. 
Denounces the popish plot, 
49t. Impeached, 493, 495; 
508, President of council 
535. Marquis of Caermar- 
then, 539. Duke of Leeds, 
546. (Sce Leeds.) 


oie. i 53, 60, 89, 131, 
Danelagh, 44. 


Danes ifivade England, 39. 
Murder king Edmund, 41, 
Defeated by Alfred, 43. 
Baptized by him, 44. Five 
towns of, tb. Boundary of, 
ib. Invade Kent, 45. In- 
cursions renewed, 53. Mas- 
sacred, §4. 

Dangerfield concocts the Meal- 
tub Plot, 498. 

Danish fleet carried off, 685. 

Darby, admiral, relieves Gib- 
‘raltar, 641. 

Darcy, lord, 296, 277. 

TDatlington, countess of (ba- 
roness Kilmanseck), ere 

Darnley, lord, marries ry 
queen of Scots, 334, 317. 

Dartmouth, lord, secretary, 573. 

Dashwood, sir Francis, chancel- 
lor of exchequer, 620. 

David, king of Scotland, in- 
vades England, 103. 

ere) ince of Wales, executed 
by 


bo haee battle, §99. 

Devizes, battle, 416. 

Devonshire, rising i in, a , 

Digby, sir Everard, joins gun- 
powder plot, 365, 366. 

Digges, sir Dudley, a leader of 
‘the Commons, 380. Master 
of the rolls, 388. 

Diocletian, 12. 

Directory for worship, 423. 

Dissenters, promoted by James 
IL, 518. 

Dispensing power, 471, and 
mote 516. 

Divine right, theory of, 52%. 

Dogger Bank, action off the, 
641. 

Domesday-Book, 89 sq. 

Dominica taken, 619. 

Donauwerth taken, 565. 

Dorset, marquess of, expedition 
to Spain, 253. 

Dort, synod of, 389. 

Douay, seminary at, 330. 

Douglas, lord, attacks the Ing- 
lish camp, 173. 

——, earl, fights with Hotspur 

against Henry 1V., 201. 

——, George, 315. Murders 
Rizzio, 316, 

——, George, assists Mary. 
queen of Scots to escape, 319. 

Dover, battle off, 448. Treaty 


~ 


123. dward I., 157. of, 478. 
Cuickeme, king of Wessex, 32. | ——, earl of Huntingdon, de- Dovergilda, 11. 
Culemberg, admiral, 566, acendants, 159. Dowdeswell, William, chancel- 
Culloden, battle, 606, Davison, secretary, despatches | lor of exchequer, 626. 


f 


\ 


c 


DOWNING. 


Downing, ambassador t Hol- 
land, 480. 

Drake, Francis, sails round the 
world, 328. Entertains queen 
Elizabeth, 329. Attacks the 
Weat Indies, 332. Destroys 
the Spanish shipping, 341. 
ae to Portugal, 344. 

fergmaaas | Ty 717+ 

Drapier’s Letters, 590. 

Druidism, 4 q. 

Drummond, titular duke of 
Perth, 603. 

Duckworth, admiral sir Jobn, 

Dubdls, cardinal, 586. 

Dudley, minister of Henry 
V11,, 248. Executed, 252. 
Dudley, lord Guildford, mar- 

ries lady Jane Gray, 295, 

297. Beheaded, 300, 

—-, lord Robert, favourite of 
Elizabeth, 312. (See Leices- 
ter.) 

——, lord, 712. 

Duke, title of, 235. 

Dumouriez, 655. 


_-Dunbar, battle, 162, 445. 


“ Duncan, king of Cumberland, 


reduced by Canute, 59. 

——, king of Scotland, mur- 
dered by Macbeth, 63. 

~———, admiral viscount, defeats 
the Dutch off Camperdown. 


663. 
Dundas, (See Melvilie.) 
——, admiral, 725. 
‘Dundee, viscount, opposes Wil- 
liam LIL. §37. Killed, tb, 
- Dunes, battle off, 458. 


- Dunkirk surrendered to Crom- 


58. Sold to France, 
urrendered by Louis 
XVI, 54%. 
Dunstan, St., 48-50, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, §1. 
Dutch, war with the, 472, 448. 
rs with, 452. War with, 


well, 


484. 
—— colonies taken, 660. 
—— guards, §25. Dismissed, 
fo) 


550. 
Dux Britanniarum, 18. 
Dykvelt, 520. 


E. 


Kadbald, king of Kent, 31. 
hadburga, 34, 


Kadhild, sister of Athelstance, 48. 


Haldormen (aldermen), 71. 

Kalswith, wife of Alfred, 47. 

Karl, title of, 235. 

East India Company founded, 
370, 546. Progress of, 621. 
Pitt's bill respecting, 648, 


Regulating Act, 650. Abo- 
lished, 729. 
—~—— (French), 621, Their 


_ Settlements, 622. 
et Sexe (Kssex), kingdom of, 









INDEX. 


Eborius, bishop of York, 15. 


Ebusa, 26. 
Ecclesiastical commission, 
court of, 5197. Annulled 


x sda Planet tee 922. 
r, reign of, 50-52. 
~————~ A theling, + Submits to 
William, 82. Rebellion and 
flight, 85. Retires to Rouen, 
87. Returns to England, 95. 
Captured at Tenchebray, 99. 
Edgehill, battle, 4t4. 
Edinburgh, tumult at, 392. 
Edgitha, sister of Athelstane, 


48. 

Editha, daughter of Godwin, 
marries Edward the Confes- 
sor, 61, 62. 

Edmund, king, saint, and mar- 
tyT, 41. 

~-—, son of Alfred, 47. 

—— the llder, 48. 

——— Ironside, 55. 

——, son of Edmund Ironside, 


58. 

Edred, king, 48. 

Edric, duke of Mercia, 55. 

Kdward the Confessor, son of 
Ethelred, 54. Descent at. 
Southampton, 60. Keign of, 
61-65. Laws, 66. 

-—— the Elder, succeeds Al- 
fred, 47. 

—— the Martyr, his death, 52. 

—— the Qutiaw, son of Kd- 
mund Ironside, 58, 64. 


| Enywarp L,, reign of, 155-167. 


——, prince, 151, 152. Crue 

” gade, 7b. 

—— IL, reign of, 169-171. 

—— Ill, reign of, 172-189. 

——, prince, sent to Paris, 170. 
Affianced to Philippa, 7b. 

— 1V., reign of, 220-226. 

V., reign of, 226-229. 

—— VI, reign of, 287-295. 

——, prince, birth, ie 

——, prince, son of Henry VL, 
murdered, 225. 

Kdwardes, lieutenant, 728. 

Edwin, king of Nortbumbria, 
2". Bretwalda, 32. Reign, 
ab, Slain, 33. 

, brother of Athelstane, 
death, 48. 

——-, grandson of Leofric, go-” 
vernor of Mercia, 65, 82-84. 
Rebels, 85, 87. 

Edwy, king, reign of, 49-51. 

——, brother of Edmund Iron- 





side, 57. 

Egbert, king of Wessex, 33 sq. 
Unites the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms, 36. Conquests, 
39. Death, 4o. 

Egerton, lord keeper, 348 

Hgferth’s minster, 33. 

Egmont, count, executed, 325. 

gp lord, secretary, 620, 

23, 

<gypt, French in, 665, 667, 691. 

Expedition to, 683. 
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iiba, Napoleon banished to, 


ETHELBERT, 


9. 
Eldon, lord, chancellor, 6%0, 
683. Resigns, 711. 
Eleanor of Guienne marries 
Henry JI, 105, 119. 
—— of Provence 
Henry IIL., 147. 
Electors, county, 23%. 
Elfrida kills her step-son ‘Kd- 
ward, §2. 
Elgiva, sister of Athelstane 
8 


marries 


aon wife of Edwy, 50, 51. 

Kliot, sir John, remonstrance 
of, 387, 388. 

Elizabeth of York, wife of 
Henry VIL, 241, 248. 

ELIZABETH, princess, 299. Sup- 
ports queen Mary, 297. Itn- 
prisoned, 300. Released 
through Philip, 301, Queen, 
309. Reign of, 309-357. 

——, daughter of James I., 
marries Liector Palatine, 


368. 

Ella, 25. Bretwalda, 29. 

——, king of Deira, 26. 

Ellenborough, lord chief-jus- 
tice, resigns, 706. 

——, lord, 719. Governor- 
general of India, 928. 

Elliot, general, defends Gibral- 


tar, 644. 

Elphinstone, admiral, 660. 

Emigration, 710, 

Emma of Normandy, 53, 54, 
57. Marries Canute, 38. Con- 
fined*y her son Edward, 61. 

Empson, minister of Henry - 
VIL, 248. Executed, 252. 

Enghien,: duke 4’, murdered, 


677. 

Eorls (earls), 71. 

Eornest ( judicial combat), 75. 

Episcopacy abolished in Scot- 
land, 393. Abjured in Eng- 
land, 423. Restored, 467, 

Kric, 24, 

Erskine, lord chancellor, 681. 
Dismissed, 683. 

Kscheats (feudal), 131. 

Esher, Wolsey’s seat, 265. 

Eenas (serfs), 72. 

Kssex, earl of, 344, 346. Lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, 347. 
Condemned and imprisoned, 
349. Conspires against the 
queen, 350. Executed, 351. 

——, earl of, sides with the 
Commons, 405. Commands 
the parliament army, 409, 
415, 421, - Death, 429. 

——, earl of, treasurcr, 496, 
498, 500. Joins Russell’ 
conspiracy, §05. Suicide, 507 

Estaples, treaty of, 244. 

Ethandfin, battle, 43. 

Ethelbald, king of Mercia, 34 

——, succeeds Kthelwolf, 41. 

Ethelbert, king of Kent, 24. 
Bretwalda, 30, His laws, 35 
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Ethelbert, king of East Angles, | Fenwick, sir John, joins Bar- 
murdered by Offa, 35. clay’s conspiracy, 548, 549. 

——, king of England, 41. Ferdinand of Arragon deceives 


Henry VIIL., 253. 
—— VII. of Spain, 685, 700. 
—— IV. of Naples, 682. 


Ethelburga, wife of Edwin, 32. 
Ethelfieda, sister of Edward, 47. 
Ethelfrith (Aidelfrid), 27, 31. 






Ethelred, king of Northumbria, | —— of Brunswick recovers 
33. . Hanover, 614. 
——, king, 41. Feudalism, Norman, 89. An- 
—— the Unready, king, 53.{ glo-Norman, 127 8g. 
Massacres the Danes, 54. Feudal tenures abolished, 467. 
Ethelward, son of Alfred, 47. }Feversham, earl of, commands 
Ethelwold, son of Ethelred/|] against Monmouth, 513, 514, 
joins the Danes, 47. 520, §24, 525. 
Ethelwolf, king, succeeds Eg- | Fiefs, 127. 
bert, 40. Fiennes, Nathaniel, 421. 
Eugene, prince, co-operates | Finch, sir Heneage, 484 (see 


Nottingham). 

——, sir John, speaker, 387, 
388, Lord keeper, 396 

“ines (feudal), 131, 142. 

Finisterre, battle off, 608. Cal 
der'’s, 679. 

Fishguard Bay, French male- 
factors landed at, 661. 

Fisher, bishop of Rochester, 
241. Made a cardinal, 273. 
Executed, 7b. 

——, captain, 548. 

Fitz-Alan, archbishop, . {m- 
peached by Commous, 193. 
Fitz-Gerald, Maurice, assists 

king Dermot, 118. 
——, lord Edward, conspiracy 
and death, 668. 
——, Mr. Vesey, 712. 
Fitzherbert, Mrs., 649. 
Fitz-Osberne, William, 84. 
Fitz-Stephens, lor. 
——, Robert, takes Waterford, 


1x8, 
Fitz-Urse, Reginald, 115. 
Fitzwalter, Robert, heads the 
barons against king John, 


with Marlborough, 564. De- 
feats the French at Turin, 
567. Invades France, 569. 
Defeated at Denain, 577. 
European system, origin, 240. 
ay aaa count of Boulogne; 





2. 
, Kutau Springs, battle of, 640.” 
“ Eva, daughter of king Der- 
mot, 118. 
7 Evesham, battle, 152. 
Exchequer court, 130. 
Exchequer shut up, 480, 
Excise, origin, 419. Heredi- 
tary, granted, 467. 
Exclusion Bill, 496, 499. 
Thrown out, 500. 
, Exeter, duke of, governor of 
“Paris, 207. 
———~, marquess of, executed, 


278, 
Exhibition, Great, 722. 
Exmouth, lord, bombards Al- 
giera, 705. 
Xz officio, oath, 330, 331. 
Exton, sir Piers, 196. 


F, 


/ ¥airfax, lord, parliamentary 
general, 415, 417, 419. 
——, sir Thomas, 417, 419. 
’ Commander of parliamentary 
forces, 422, 426, 434, 14, 
——, lady, interrupts the High 
Court of Justice, 436. 
» Falaise, 134. 
y Falkirk, battle, 165. 
vy om Muir, battle, 626. 
y¥alkland, lord, 397. Supports 
"  Strafford's attainder, 


405. Killed, 4ty- : 
/¥amars, battle, 656, 
Femily Compact, 619. f 
,Fauconberg, viscount, marriés 
Cromwell's daughter, 458, 
, Fayette, marquis de la, 634. 
Fawkes, Guy, 364, 366. — 
, Fécamp abbey, 84. 

Felton, John, affixes the bull 
of excommunication against 
Elizabeth, 323. 

——, stabs Buckingham, 385. 
Executed, 386. 


140, 

Five Rurghers (Danes), 44. 
Removed by Edmund, 48. 

Five-mile Act, 474. 

Flavius, title of, 71. 

Fleetwood, governs Ireland, 
456. Opposes the motion to 
crown Cromwell, 457. His 
son-in-law, 460. 

Flemings, the, invade England, 
119. Treaty of commerce 


with, 249. 

Fletcher of Saltoun, §69. 

——, sir Robert, mutinies, 649. 

Fieurus, battle, 658. 

Flodden, battle, 255. 

Folc-land, 92. 

Fontainebleau, Napoleon abdi- 
cates at, 699. , 

Fontarabia, expedition to, 253. 

“| ¥Fontenoy, battle, 6o1. 

Fontevraud, Henry II. buried 
at, 121, 

Foreigners, address against, 
552. Ineligible to offices or 
to parliament, 554. 

' Forest laws, 91. Charter, 163. 

——, New, 91. 










































































FRONTINUS. 





Forfeitures (feudal), 131, ; 
Forster, Mr., supports the Pre- 
tender, 583. Surrenders, ¢}. 

Foss, the, 14. 

Fox, bishop of Exeter, minister 
of Henry VIL, 241. 

——, George, 53. 

——, sir Stephen, 610. 

——, Henry, 610, Secretary, 
611. Paymaster of the forces, 
612, Leads the Commons, 
623. Made lord Holland, ib, 
(see Holland). 

——, Charles James, secretary, 
642. Resigns, 643. Secre- 
tary, 648. Dismissed, tb. Fo- 
pelea secretary, 681. Death, 

2. 


France, provinces of, poss essed 
vy Henry II., 109, Edward 
III.’s claim to,195. ‘Title of 
king assumed by him, 146. 
English expelled from, 215. 
Religious wars of, 313 8., 324. 
Acknowledges American in- 
dependence, 635. ‘Threatens 
an invasion, 6347. Revolution 
in, 654. Extent of the em- 
pire, 692. Alliance with, 
against ‘Russia, 23. 

Francis. I. courts Wolsey, 257. 
Meets Henry VILL. at Calais, 
258. Captured at Pavia, 261. 
Recovers his liberty, 262. 

—— II., husband of Mary queen 
of Scots, 309, 310. 

-——— I., emperor, 6o1. 

Francis, Father, 518. . 

——, Philip, 651. 

Frankalmoign, tenure, 128, 

Franklin, 128. 

——, Dr., 625. Diamissed from 
post-office, 630. Neguciations, 
633, 634. At Paris,643, 645. 

Frankpledge, 46, 74. 

Frederick, elector palatine, 
marries princess Elizabeth, 
368. Elected king cf Bo- 
hemia, 372, 375. 

—— Il. of Prussia invades Si- 
lesia, §98. Invades Bohemia 
and Moravia, 601. His cam- 
i gns in Seven Years’ War, 

12, 8q. 

——, prince of Wales, 595. 
Marries Augusta of Saxe 
Gotha ,tb. Death, 609. 

Freeman , Mrs., name of duchess 
of Marlborough, 562. 


Freemen, equality of, 233. 


French language abolished in 
pleadings, 189. 


Frere, Mr., 68%. 

Freya, r ) 
Friborg (frank- pledge), 74. 
Friend, sir John, conspiracy 


against William II. 548. 


Frisians, 20, 36. 
Frith-borh, 
Frith-gilds, 
Frobisher, 342. 

Frontints; Julius, 10. 


%. 


FUENTES. 


. Fuentes de Onoro, battie, 693. 
Fulford, battle, 67. 


a. 


Gage, general, 631. 
Gelnsborougls, battle, 414. 
Galgacus, II. 
- Galway, earl of (Ruvigny), 6x- 
pedition to Spain, 567, 569. 
Gambier, admiral, bombards 
Copenhagen, 684. __ 

Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, 
272, 281. Opposes Reforma- 
tion, 289. Deprived, 293. 
Restored, 298, Prime minis- 
ter, 299, Favours persecu- 
tion, 301. 

Garter, order, instituted, 182. 

Gascoigne, chief-justice, 203. 

Gates, general, 640. 

Gaul, occupied by the Alani, 
&c., 13. 

Gauls, 3. 

Gaunt, Mrs., 515. 

Gaveston, Piers, 164, 168. 

General warrants, & 3, 624. 

Genoa united to France, 673, 

Annexed to Sardinia, 700. 

Germain, St., of Auxerre, 13, 


1s, 
Germaine, lord George (Sack- 
ville), colonial secretary, 632. 
- German Town, battle of, 634. 
 —_—ee troops, hiring of, 633. 
Geoffrey (Plantagenet) of An- 
jou, marries Matilda, daugh- 
ter of dlenry I., 101, 107. 
———, son of Henry II., 119, 120. 
——, natural son of Henry I1., 
12%, 
GrorGr L., reign of, 580-591. 
—— II,, reign of, 594-616. 
—— ILI, reign of, 618-707. 
—— IV,, reign of, 908-713. 
-—-— prince of Wales, dissipa- 
tion and extravagance, 648. 
Regent, 692.. 
——, prince, of Denmark, mar- 
ries Anne, 508, §23, 562, 579. 
Georgia, disputes with Spain 
respecting, 595 
Gerard, Balthazar, assassinates 
the prince of Orange, 332. 
Geta, 11. 
——~, On. Osidius, 8. 
Ghent, treaty of, 7or. 
bide: Mémoire Justificatif, 


634. 

Gibraltar taken, 566. Relin- 
quished by Spain, 595. Me- 
Mmorahle siege, 644. 

Gifford, "reveals Babington’s 
conspiracy, 334. 

Gilds, Anglo-Saxon, "5. 

Ginkell, 536. Takes Athlone, 
541. Besieges Limerick, ib, 

Githa, Harold’s mother, 84. 

Gisele, wife of Rollo, 79 

Glamorgan, ear! of, treaty with 
Irish rebels, 424. 

Glastonbury abbey, 49. 


_INDEX. 





Glencoe, massacre of, 542 8q, 

Glendower, Owen, 200, 201. 

Gloucester, duchess of, does 
penance for witchcraft, 214. 

——, earl of, leader of the ba- 
rons, 1§0, 151. Guardian, 156. 

——, duke of, uncle of Richard 
Il., regent, 192, 193, 194, 

——, duke of, guardian of Kng- 
land, 208,213. Murdered,214; 

——, Richard duke of, assists 
in the murder of prince Ed- 
ward, 225. Regent, 226. 
Seizes Edward V., 227. 
Named protector, 7b. Ac- 
cepts the crown, 229. (Rich- 
ard III.) 

——,duke of (son of Anne), 
death, 553. 

——, Statute of, 156, 

Goderich, viscount, premier, 
711, 712. Colonial secretary, 


714, 

Godfrey, sir Edmondsbury, 490. 
Murdered, 491. 

Godolphin, lord, treasurer, 562, 
§71. Impeaches Sacheverell, 
573. Death, 576. 

Godwin, earl, 59, 63. 

Godoy, don Emanuel, Prince of 
the Peace, 661, 685. 

Gondomar, 371, 372. 

Good Hope, Cape, taken, 660, 

Goojerat, battle, 728. 

Gordon, duke of, opposes Wil- 
liam IILT., 534. 

~——, lord George, riots, 634 sq. 

Goring, 400. Governor of 
Portsmouth, 408, 414. 

Gormanstone, lord, heads the 
English of the pale, 403. 

Gortz, baron, 586. 

Gough, general sir Hugh, 728, 

Goulburn, Mr., chancellor of 
exchequer, 712, 719. 

Gourdon, Bertrand de, wounds 
Richard I., 126. 

Gower, 234. 

re ea president of council, 


~—--, lord Leveson, embassy to 
St. Petersburg, 684. 

Grafton, duke of, deserts James 
II, 323. : 

——, duke of, secretary, 626, 
Head of treasury, 625, 629. 

Graham’s Dyke, 11, 

Graham of Claverhouse, 499 
(see Dundee). 

——, sir Thomas, 697. Expe- 
dition to Holland, Joo. 

——, sir James, home secre- 
tary, 719. 

Grammont, duke de, 599. 

Granby, marquess of, 618. 

Grand cofitumier, 
Customary, 130. 

Grantham, lord, secretary, 643. 

Granville, earl, lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, 590. 

a earl (Carteret), resigns, 


or Great 
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Grattan, Henry, 642. 

Graves, admiral, 640, 

Gray, lady Jane, marries lord 
Dudley, 295. Proclaimed 
queen, 297. Beheaded, 300. 

——, master of, advises the 
death of his queen, 334. 

Great Britain, name of Engiand 
and Scotland united, 568. 

Greece, independence of, 711. 

Greek professorship, first, 286. 

Greenwich Hospital, 545. 

Gregg, executed, §72. 

Gregory the Great, pope, con- 
verts the Saxons, 30. 

— XV., pope, 346. 

——, speaker, 495. 

Grenville, sir John, 463, 464. 

——, George, secretary, 620, 
623. First lord of treasury 
and chancellor of exchequer, 
ib. Proposes American Stamp 
Act, 624, 624. 

——, lord, coaleaces with Fox, 
677. Premier, 681, 683. + 
——, Thomas, at admiralty, 

683. 
Grey, lord, of Ruthyn, 200. 
——, lord, plots against James 


+» 303. 
——, lord, of Groby, 435. 
——, lord, at cee. 513. 
——, earl (see Howick), pre- 
mier, 714. Resigns, 717. 
~——, sir Thomas, executed, 205. 
——, general sir Charles, 660. 
Grim, Cambridge monk, 115. 
Grimstone, - sir Harbottle 
speaker, 463. 
Grindal, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 331. 
Grove, 489. Executed, 494. 
Guader, Ralph de, earl of No» 
folk, 84. Rebels, 88. 
Guardians of the realm, I5vu, 


208. 

Guiana, Raleigh’s expeditions 
tO, 345» 3971. 

Guillotine, ambulatory, 654. 

Guinegate, or Spuz's, battle, 254. 

Guiscard stabs Haricy, 574. 

Guise, duke of, takes Calais, 
304. Designs against Kliza- 
beth, 310. Seizes Catherine 
de Medicis, 313. 

——, duke of, forms the League, 
324. Assassinated, 344. 

——, cardinal, assassinated, 344. 

Gunilda massacred by Etbel- 


red, 54. 
Gunpowder-plot, 364 sq. 
Gurth, son of Godwin, 62, 67. 
Guthrun, the Dane, 43. Buap- 
tized, 44. 
Guthry, 468. 
Gyllenborg, count, 586. 
Gwynn, Eleanor, 509, note, 


H. 


Habeas Corpus, 142, 496, 500. 
Hacker, executed, 467. 
2K 3 
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Hadrian, rampart of, 11. 

Hales, sir Edward, collusive 
trial of, 516. Attends the 
flight of James IL., 524. 

Halidown Hill, battle, 175, 

Halifax, marquess of, 496, Op- 
poses Exclusion ill, goo. 

rivy seal, 503. President 

of council, 512, 516. Sent to 
prince of Orange, 523. Speak- 
er of the peers, 524. Ten- 
ders the crown to William 
and Mary, 526. Privy seal, 
535, 539. 

~——, earl of (Montague), 
555. Dismissed, 561, Em- 
bassy to Hanover, 568. First 
lord of treasury, §81. 

——, earl of, secretary, 623. 

~—- (Nova Scotia), founded, 





Hallelujah victory, 13. 

Hamilton, marquess of, em- 
ployed against the Cove- 
nanters, 393. 

——~, duke of, raises men in 
support of Charles 1., 433. 
Defeated, 434. Executed, 438. 

——, duke of, opposes Hano- 
Verian succession, 564, Op- 
poses union, 569 

——, colonel, 543. 

——, lady, 680. 

Hammond, governor of Caris- 
brooke, 432. 

Hampden, John, refuses to pay 
ship-money, 391. Opposes 
Strafford’s attainder, ‘400, 
note, Accused of treason, 
406. Killed, 416, 

——, John (grandson), joins 
Monmouth’s conspiracy, 505. 
Apprehended, 506. Fined, 
0%. 


— clubs, 705. 
Hampton Court, conference at, 


363. 

WJanover, electoral prince of, 
naturalized, 568. ‘T'reaty of, 
g91. Overrun by the French, 
612. Seized by Prussia, 640. 
By France, 696. Made a 
Kingdem, Joo. Separated 
frum British crown, 718. 

Hanoverian succeasion sup- 

rted by peers, 563, 568. 
rejected by Scotch parlia- 
ment, 567 sq. 

Harcourt, sir Simon, 5472. Chan- 
cellor, §73. 

Hardi-Canute, king, reign of, 
59, 60, 

Hardinge, sir Henry, governor 
general of India, 728. 

Hardwicke, lord chancellor, 
597. Resigns, 618, 

Hardy, sir Charles, 637. 

——, captain, 680, 

Harficur taken by Henry V., 
205. 

Hargreaves, 731. 


Harley, sir Robert, destroys 


INDEX. 


et 





emma, 


Cheapside, 398. 

Harley, Robert, speaker, 553, 
556. Secretary, 571. Sup- 
planted, 572. 
exchequer, §73. Corresponds 
with duke of Berwick, 574. 
Made earl of Oxford and 
treasurer, 575 (see Oxford), 

Harold Harefoot, son of Ca- 
nute, 59, 60, 


-——, gon of earl Godwin, 61- 


65. Accedes to the throne, 
66. Defeats Harold Hardrada 
and Tosti, 67. Defeated aud 
slain at Hastings, 68. 

—— Hardrada, 67. 

Harington, earl of, secretary, 


595,601. Lord-lieutenant of 


Ireland, 608. 
Harrington, 524. 
Harris, general, 42°. - 
Harrison, colonel, 436. 
Hasting, the Dane, 44. 
Hastings, battle, 68. 
—, claims the Scotch crown, 


159. 
ied his fidelity, 224, 228. 
——, Marquess, governor-gene- 

ral of India, 727. 

——, Warren, impeached, 649. 
First governor-general of 
India,650. Administration, 
651 sg. Impeachmem, 653. 

Hatfield, James, shoots at 
George II1., 669. 

Hatton, sir Christopher, 335, 

Haugwitz, oe: 

Havannah taken, 620, 

Havelock, general, 729. 

Havre, occupied by the Eng- 
lish, 313. 

Hawke, admiral sir ‘Edward, 
608-6115, Expedition against 
Rochfort, 612. Victory off 
Quiberon, 614. 

Hawkins, sir John, 345. 

——, Richard, son of sir John, 


345. 
Hawley, general, 606. 
Hazlerig, sir Arthur, 496, 462. 
Heathfield, lord (see tiliot). 
Hedgley Moor, battle, 221. 
Helder, the, taken, 666. 
Helena, wife of Constantius, 12. 
Helie de St. Saen, 99, roo. 
Heligoland, 685, 


"| Hengist and Horsa, 23, 24, 26. 


Henley, lord, chancellor, 618. 
Henrietta of France, 375. 
Marries Charles I., 379. Sells 
the crown jewels, 409. 
Henny I, reign of, 9-102. 
Besieged by his brothers at 
St. Micbael’s Mount, 95. 
——,I1., reign of, 104-121. 
——., prince, acquires Norman- 
dy, Anjou, and Maine, 105. 
Marries Eleanor of Guienne, 
ib, Invades England, ib. 
—— III., reign of, 144-152. 
—— IV., reign of, 199-202. 


the crosses at Charing and 


Chancellor of 





HOLGATE. 





Henry V,, reign of, 203-208. 

L, reign of, 208-219, 

—— VII,, reign of, 239-250, 

—— VIII., reign of, 251-286, 

son of Hen Il. 
crowned, 114. Rebels, 119. 
Death, 120. 

——, prince, son of James L, 
death, 36%. 

—~— VI., emperor, releases 
Richard I., 125. 

—— lll. of France, assas- 
sinated, 344. 

—— IV. of France, assisted 
by Elizabeth, 344. Re- 
nounces protestantism, 345. 
Assassinated, 367. 

—— of Blois, bishop of Win- 
chester, 102, 104. 

——, Patrick, 625. 

Heptarchy, the, 24. 

Herbert, attorney-general, im- 
peaches lord Kimbolton ana 
the five members, 495, 

——, sir Edward, chief-justice, 
dictum on the dispensing 
power, 516, . 

——, admiral, earl of Tetring- 
ton, 540, uae 

Heresy, first penal law against, 
200 


womens 


meee 


Heretics, commission to ex- 
amine, 291. Laws against, 
revived, 301. 

Heretoga, 41. 

Hereward, resists the Nore 
mans, 84. 

Hermin street (see Irnain). 

Hertford, earl of, 284. Pro- 
tector, 284. Created duke of 
Somerset, 288 (see Somerset), 

——, marquess of, retires be- 
fore the parliamentary army, 
414. Overruns Devon, 416. 

Hesse, landgrave of, subsidi- 
ary treaty with, 610, 

Hewitt, Dr., beheaded, 458. 

Hexham, battle, 221. 

Heydon, sir John, 414. 

Heyle, sergeant, 355. 

High Commission court, 308. 
New, 331, 356. Abolished, 

fe) 


401. 
— Court of Justice, to try 
Charles I, 436. 
Hill, Abigail (Masham, Mrs.), 
I 


571, 
——, sir Rowland, 689, 694, 61. 
——, Rowland, postal reform, 


"32. 
Hillsborough, earl of, 624, 629. 
Himilco, the Carthagipian, 2. 
Histrio-Mastix, Prynt®’s, 390. 
Hiwiccas, 44. 

Hlefdige, (lady), 71. 
Hlaford, (\ord), 75. 

Hobbes, 52%. 

Hoche, general, 660. 

Hoeln, count, of Nantes, 109, 


TIO, 
Holgate, archbishop of York, 


298. 


MIOLKAR, 





Holkar, 2’. 

Holland, revolts, 329. Treaty 
with, 328. Elizabeth pro 
tector of, 332. War with, 
640. Overrun by French, 
659. Annexcd to France, 692. 

——., earl of, executed, 438. 


Hollis, holds the speaker, 
388. Character, 397. Accused 
of treason, 406. Opposes 


Cromwell, 435. 
Holmby, Charles I. confined 

at, 428. Seized at, 430. 
Holmgang (judicial combat), 75. 
Holy Alliance, 704. 
Homage, ecclesiastical, 

Described, 128. 
Hone,. William, 


100. 
prosecuted, 


05. 
Homilies, twelve, 289. 
Honorius withdraws his le- 
gions from Britain, 13. 
Hood, sir Samuel, admiral, 640. 
Made an Irish baron, 643. 
‘Takes Toulon, 6547. Corsica, 
659. 
Hscner bishop of Gloucester, 
298. Burnt, 3or. 
Hopton, sir Ralph, 
Cornwall, 415. 
Hopson, edmiral, 562. 
Horne ‘looke, 634, 660, 
Horn, count, executed, 325. 
Horsa, tomb of, 24. 
Hoste, sir William, 6go. 
Hotspur, 193, 200, 201. . 
Hotham, sir John, parliamen- 
tary governor of Hull, 408, 


reduces 


499, 417. 

Howard, Catherine, marries 
Henry VIIL., 281. 

-——, admiral sir Edward, 
killed, 254. 

——, lord, of Effingham, ad- 


miral, 342. Defeats the 
Spanish Armada, 343. Ex- 
pedition to Cadiz, 346. 


ae earl of Nottingham, 
t 


-——, lord, joins Monmouth’s 
conspiracy, 505, 506. 

Howe, general, 632. 
New York, 633. 
phia, 634. 

-—-, lord, expedition against 
Cherbourg, 613, 643. Re- 
lieves Gibraltar, 644. First 
lord of admiralty, 648, Vic- 
tory of 1st June, 659. 

Howick, lord, at admiralty, 

681. Foreign secretary, 683. 
Bill for catholic emancipa- 
tion, 683 (see Grey). 

Hubert, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 138. 

Huguenots, 312. Assisted by 
Elizabeth, 313, 324. Their 
Strength, 329. Expedition 
against, 380. 

Hugh Capet, 80. 

Wumber, country beyond, de- 
vastated by William, 86, 


Takes 
Philadel- 
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Humble Petition and Advice, 
bill so called, 457. 
Hundreds, 73. Mote, 75. 
Hunt, Henry, 705. 
Huntingdon, earl of, appre- 
hended, 544. 
Huskisson, Mr., 712. 
Hus-thing (Husting), 76. 
Hutchinson, general, 672. 
Huysduinen taken, 666. 


(| Hyde, Anne, marries duke of 


York, 467, 480. 

——, sir ward, 397. Sup- 
ports Strafford's attainder, 
400, Opposes the Remon- 
strance, 405. Created earl 
of Clarendon, 466 (see Clar- 
endon). 

———, Lawrence, treasurer, 498. 
Karl of Rochester, 504 (see 
Rochester), 

Hyder Ali, 650, 652. 


% 
A 


L 


Ibrahim Pasha, 911. 

Iceni, 9. 

Icon Basiliké, account of, 439. 

Ictis, isle of, 3. 

Ida, king of Bernicla, 26. 

Iden, kitls Cade, 214. 

lerne, 7. 

Ikenild Street, 14. 

Ina, king of Wessex, 33. His 
laws, 34. 

Income tax, 719. 

India, British, history, 621 s8q., 
649 sq., 720 sq. 

Inkermann, %attle, 725. 

Innocent 1IL., pope, 138. Ex- 
communicates king John, 
139, Abrogates Magna Char- 
ta, 143. 

Impeachment, first instance, 
236, Revived, 393. Differs 
from attainder, 399, noée. 
Not pardonable by crown, 
495, 554. 

Imprisonment, arbitrary, abro- 
gated by the Charter, 141. 

Independents, rise of, 421. 

Indulgence, declaration of, 470, 

81, 483.. Cancelled by 
harles II., 7b. James II.’s 
declaration of, §17, $28. 

Inglis, sir Robert, 713. 

Inquisition, introduction at- 
tempted, 302. 

Instrument of government, 


451. 

Investitures, what, 100. Re- 
signed by Henry I., ib. 

Tonian islands, taken, 699. 

Ireland, early history, 116. 
Conquered by Henry IL, 
118, Under Elizabeth, 347. 
Rebellion, 402, English mas- 
sacred, 403. Reduced by 
Cromwell, 443. How ruled 
by him, 456. Grants of for- 
feited estates in, reversed, 
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552. Union with: England, 
667, 668, Disturbanceg in, 
716. Coercion bill, tb. Fa- 
mine, 921. 

Ireland, father, executed, 494. 

Ireton, 425, 431, 43§. Com. 
mands in Lreland, 444. Takes 
Limerick, 444. 

Irmin street, 14. 

Tsaac, ruler of Cyptte: 124, 

Isabella, second wile of king 
John, 136, 

———, daughter of Philip the 
Fair, marries prince Edward 
(Edward IT.), 164. Intrigues 
with Mortimer, 140, In- 
vades England, 1b. Impri- 
soned, 174. 

——, daughter of Charles VI., 
affianced to Richard LI., 193. 
Restored to France, 202. 

Isca Silurum, 14. 

Islauds, claim of pope to, 114. 


J. 


Jacobite plot, 590. 

Jamaica acquired, 454. 
surrection in, 717. 

James L,, reign of, 361-378. 

—— IL, reign of, 511-531. 

—— ]. of Scotland detained at 
English court, 202, Restored, 
209. 

—— 1V. of Scotland supports 
Perkin Warbeck, 246. Mar- 
ries Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII., 248. Slain at 
Flodden, 255. 

—— V. of Scotland, 282. 

—— VI. of Scotland, 318, 334, 
330 (see James I. of Eng- 
land). 

——, pretender, birth, §20 (see 
Pretender), 

Jane of Flanders, 177. 

Navarre, second wife 
of Henry IV., 203. 

Jaqueline of Luxembourg mar- 
ries the duke of Bedford, 212. 
Marries sir Richard Wovod- 
ville, 222. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 630, 633. 

Jeffreys, chief justice, 507. 
Bloody circuit, 514. Chan 
cellor, §r§. Killed by the 
populace, 524. 

Jena, battle of, 682. 

“ Jenkins’ ears,” 595. 

Jephson, colonel, 457. 

Jerusalem taken by Saladin, 


In- 


—— 0 


120, 

Jervis, admiral sir John, 660. 
Defeats the Spanish fleet, 
662. Made earl St. Vincent, 
1b. 

Jesuits, conspiracies of, 330. 
Law against, 1b. 

Jews massacred, 122, Ban- 
ished, 158. How excluded 
from parliament, 712. Ade 
mitted, 730. 


JOAN, 
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Joan d’Arc, history, 209 sq. 
Captured and burnt, 212. 

Joan of Kens (see Bocher). 

Joun, prince, sent to Ireland, 
120. Rebels, 121. Intrigues 
against his brother, king 
Richard, 124. King, reign of, 
136-144. 

——, king of France, captured 
by the Black Prince at Potl- 
tiers, 184, 186. 

Jones, colonel, takes possession 
of Dublin, &c., 442. 

—_—, ae S30. 

——-, J. Gale, 691. 

a Paul, 634. 
oppa, 124. 

J oseph L., emperor, 566. 

Jourdan, general, 658. 

Joyce, cornet, seizes Charles L., 





30, 

J eee brought to trial, 158. 
Displaced by James II., 516. 
Made independent of the 
crown, $54. 

Judith of France, 41. 

———, sister of the Conqueror, 
85, 68. 

Julius II., pope, allures Henry 

ITl., 253. 

—— III., pope, 299. 

~———-, martyrdom of, 15. 

Junot, marshal, 685, 686. 

Junta of Seville, 686. 

Juno, the, 571. 

Jury, 46,75. Account of trial 
oy, 154. Exempted from fines, 


479, 487. a 
Justice, arbitrary administra- 
tion of, under Tudors, 356. 
Justices, itinerant, 120, 131, 


150. * 
Justiciary, 123. Chief, 


For life, 146, 

. Justinian, the English, titie of 
Edward L., 167. 

Jutes, 21. 

Juxton, bishop of London, ad- 
vice to Charles 1., 400. At- 
tends his execution, 438. 


130. 


XK. 


Kalisch, alliance of, 698. 
Keane, sir John, 924. 

Keith, sir William, 33%. 

Ken, bishop of Bath and Wells, 


518. 
Kendal, duchess of, §85 (ba- 
roness Schulenburg), 589. 
Kenilworth, Edward LI. con- 
fined at, 171. 
Kenmure, lord, | caer Pre- 
tender, 583. Kxecuted, 584. 
Kennett, lord mayor, punished, 
8 


638. 

Kent, kingdom of, 24. 

———, earl of, joins Isabella and 
Mortimer, 170. Executed by 
Mortimer, 173. 

e-——-, earl of, superintends the 


INDEX. 


execution of queen Mary, 


337). 

Kent, duke of, dies, 706. 

Kenyon, lord, 670. 

Keppel, earl of Albemarle, 552. 

——, admiral, 636. First lord 
of admiralty, 642. 

Ket, Norfolk rebel, 292. 

Keymis, captain, follower of 
Raleigh, 371. 

Kildare, Fitzgerald earl of, sup- 
ports Simnel, 242. 

Kilmarnock, earl, executed, 607. 

Killiecrankie, batile, 537. , 

Kimbolton, lord, sides with the 
Commons, 405. 

King, Anglo-Sax,, elective, 71. 
De facto, allegiance to, pro- 
tected by law, 250. Statute 
pleaded by Vane, 469. 

——, colonel, moves Charles's 
restoration, 463. 

King’s Bench Court, 131. 

Kirke, colonel, inhumanity, 
514. At Londonderry, 538. 

Kirkpatrick, sir Thomas, as- 
sassinates Comyn, 166, 

Kléber, general, 66%. 

ial Seven, convention of, 

13. 

Knight-service, 128. 

Knox, John, 310. 
queen Mary, 311. 


L. 


La Chaise, Pére, 490, 491. 
Lackland, name of John, 136. 
Lahmen, what, 75. 
La Hogue, battle, 44. 
Lake, bishop of Chichester, 518. 
——, general, defeats lrish re- 
bels, 668. 
-———, lord, takes Delhi, &c., 724. 
Lambert, general, opposes the 
crowning of Cromwell, 45%. 
Intrigues against Richard 
Cromwell, 461. Expels Long 
Parliament, 462. Kxcepted 
from indemnity, 466. Trial, 
469. Reprieved, 440. 
Lancaster, ‘I’ homas earl of, con- 
spires against Gaveston, 
168, Makes war on Edward 
H,, 769. Executed, r7o. 
——, earl of, guardian, 172. 
——, John of Gaunt, duke of, 
espouses the daughter of 
Peter of Castile, 186. Sells 
his pretensions to that crown, 
12. Influence over Richard 
If, 193. Death, 194. En- 
couraged Wickliffe, 19%. 
enry duke of, son of 
Gaunt, invades England, 194. 
Deposes Richard IJ., 195. 
Seizes the crown, 7b. (Henry 
IV.). Genealogy, tb. 
Lanfranc, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 86, 
Langdale, sir 
434, 


Insults 


my 


‘Marmaduke, 433, 


LEOPOLD. 
cotta aatea ae pT 
Langhorne executed, 496. 
Langside, battle, 319. 
Langton, cardinal, elected pri- 
mate, 139, 140, Discovers 
Henry I.’s charter, tb. 
Lansdown, battle, 416. 
Lansdowne, marquess of, pre- 
sident of council, 714. — 
Latimer, bishop, imprisoned, 
299. Burnt, 302. - . 
Latin words in English, 14, 
Laud, bishop, 387, 389. Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 390. 
Altacked at Lambeth, 3799. 
Impeached, 423. Executed 


424. 

Lauderdale, ear! of, 477, 497. 

Law, common, 234. 

Laws, how made, 236, 

Law’s scheme, 588, ° Failure 
of, 589. 

Lawson, admiral, declares for 
Long Parliament, 462. 

League, Catholic, 324. Go- 
verned by duke of Mayenne, 
344. Dissolution of, 345. 

——and Covenant, Solemn, 
418. American, 631. 

Leake, sir John, admiral, 56, 


540. : 

iia tan Poe : 

—~-, duke o nby), ime 
peached, 546. ‘ 

Legge, Henry, chancellor of 
exchequer, 610, 618. 

Legion of Honour, 673. 

Legislation, | Anglo-Norman, 
130. 

Leicester, earl of, 119. 

——, Simon de Montfort, earl 
of, calls a meeting of the 
barons, 149. Defeats Heriry 
Ill. at Lewes, 151. Sum- 
mons a parliament, 1b. 
Slain, 152. 

——, Dudley, earl of, 313. 
Commissioner to try Mary, 
320. Favours the puritans, 
324. Forms an association 
to defend the queen, 330. 
Commands in Holland, 332. 

Leinster, kingdom of, 117. 

Leipsic, battle of, 698. 

Leith, evacuated by the French, 
31d, ; 
Lenox, earl of, 283. Conspires 
against Rizzio, 315. <Ac- 
cuses the queen of Scots, 520. 
Regent, 323. 

——, countess of, imprisoned, 


314. 
Lenthal, speaker, 396. Re- 

sea to the army, 431. 

peaker again, 453, 462. - 

Leo X., pope, 283) Dies, 259. 
Leodgild, what, 74. 
Leofric, earl of Mercia, 60, 62. 
Jueofu assassinates Edmund, i 
ay? son of Godwin, 62, 


Leopold, duke of Austria, ar- 
rests Richard I., 124. 


LEOPOLD. 





Leopold, of Saxe Coburg (after- 

wards king of the Belgians), 

rince, consort of princess 
harlotte, 706. 

Lesley, Scotch general, 444. 
Defeated at Dunbar, 445. 

Levellers, 432. Put down by 
Cromwell, <b. 

Leven, earl of, commands the 
Scotch Covenanters, 418. 
Joins lord Fairfax, 419. 

Lever Maur, or the Great Light 
(Lucius), 15. 

Lewes, battle, 151. Mise of, tb. 

Lexington, skirmish at, 631. 

Llewellyn, prince of Wales, 
156. Conquered by Edward 


L, 157. 
Lioyd, bishop of St. Asaph, 518. 
Ligny, battle, yo2. 
Ligonier, lord, 6or. 
Lilla, saves Edwin, 32. 
Limerick, siege of, 540. Paci- 
fication of, 541. 
Limoges, massacre of, 184. 
Lincoln, battle, 145. 
——, John, earl of; supports 
Simnel, 242. 
Lindesey, earl of, commands 
the expedition to Rochelle, 


386. 
Lindsay, earl of, commands , —— XII, 


Charles's army, 414, 415. 

Lindisfarne, 33. 

Liprandi, general, 724. 

Lisbon entered, 687. 

Lisle, sir George, executed, 434. 

——, lady, condemned, 515. 

Litany, English, 283. 

Literature, under Edward LIT., 
234. Elizabeth, 357. ‘The 
Stuarts, 530. Since Revew- 
tion, 2b. 

Littleton, solicitor-general, 189. 

Liturgy, Edward VI.’s, 299. 
Revised, 294. Elizabeth's, 308, 
English, imposed on Scotch 
church, 392. 

Liverpool, lord, secretary at 


war, 690. Premier, 694, 711. 
Tan, general, 382. 
Locke, 52%. 


Lollards, 197, 204. 

Lollius Urbicus, rampart of, 11. 

Jondun, Roman colony, to. 
Burnt, 1b. Rebuilt by Alfred, 
44. Besieged by the North- 
men, §3. Early commerce 
of,46, Fortified by the Con- 
queror, 83, Bridge, 97%. 
Charter,98. Franchise esta- 
blished by Magna Charta, 
ne Annual mayor, 144. 
First stone bridge, ib. Pes- 
_tilence, 182. Plague, 313. 
Sides with parliament, 413. 
Train-bands, 415. Valour 
ef, 417. Overawed by Crom- 
Well’s army, 431, Plague, 
473. Fire of, 475. Im- 
proved, 7b. Charter surren- 
dered, 504. In the Gordon 


INDEX. 


riots, 639. Effect of French 
Revolution at, 656. 
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Lynn, disaster of king John at, - 
ie 





43. 
Londonderry, siege of, 538. | Lyons, admiral lord, 925. Bx- 


Relieved, § 39. 

Long Island, evacuated by 
Americans, 633. 

Longsword, William, natural 
son of Henry II., 121. 

Lords, House of, 235. 

Lords justices, 580, 588. 

Lords -Heutenant, instituted, 


292. 

Louis d’Outremer, 48. 

~—— the Fat, oo. 

— VII., alliance with Henry 
1I., 109. Supports Becket, 
113 


——, prince (Louis VILI.), son 
of Philip, assists the English 
barons, 143. Evacuates King- 
land, 145. ; 

—— VIII. takes Rochelle, 146. 

—— 1X. repulses Henry LII., 
147. Generous treaty with 
him, 150. Arbitrates be- 
tween him and the barons, 
1g5r. - Death, 152. 

—— XI. assists queen Mar- 
garet, 221. Forwards War- 
wick’s invasion, 223. ‘Treaty 
with Edward IV., 225. 


marries princess 
Mary, 255. Death. tb. 


—— XIV., character, 494. In- 
vades the Netherlands, sth 
Invades Holland, 481. - 
vokes Edict of Nantes, 515. 
Reception of James II]., 524. 
Lends him a fleet, §37. Abets 
his invasion, 543. Acknow- 
ledges the Pretender, 555. 
Sues for peace, 5470. Death, 

8 


582. 

—— XV., accession, 582. In- 
vades Flanders, 601. 
—— XVIII. restored, 699. 
Flies, 701. Restored, 703. 
—— Philippe, king of the 

French, 714. Expelled, 721. 
——, prince, of Baden, 564. 
Loughborough, lord, retires, 

Gyo (see Wedderburn). 
Louisbourg taken, 602, 613. 
Lovat, lord, temporizing con- 

duct, 603, 604. Interview 

with Charles Edward, 606. 
* Captured, 607. Executed, 7b. 
Lovel, lord, insurrection of, 

242. Fate, 243. 

Loyalists, American, indemni- 

fied, 645. 

Lucas, sir Charles, executed, 


434. 
Lucius, prince, 15. 
Ludlow, colonel, 435, 44. 
Lundy, 538. 
Lupus, 15. 
Luther, 259. 
Lyndhurst, lord, chancellor, 711, 


719. 
Lynedoch, lord (Graham), vic- 
tory at Barrosa, 693. 





pedition to Kertch, &c., i. 


M. 
Macbeth, 6 : 
Macclesfield, lord chancellor, 
fined for peculation, 591. 
-——, earl of, 608. 
MacDonald, Flora, 60%. 
Mclan of Glencoe, 542. 
McIntosh, brigadier, 583. 
Macintosh, sir James, Vindicta: 
Gallice, 654. Improves cri- 
minal law, 934. 
sa general, defeated at Ulm, 


? 

Madras, 621. 

Meatee, II, 12, 

Magna Charta, 141. Annulled 
by Innocent I11., 143. Cone 
firmations of, 148, 153, 163. 

Maida, battle, 682. 

Main, the plot, 363. 

Mainfroy, king of Sicily, 148, 

Maintenon, madaine de, 50. 

Mainwaring, sermon of, 382 
Impeached, 384, 

Maitland, captain, carries Na- 
poleon to Lngland, 704. 

Major-generals,Cromwell’s,453. 

Malcolm, king of Scotland, 


ass II. reduced by Canute, §9. 
— Ill. (Kenmore), 63 sq. 
——, king of Scotland, 8s. 
Marries Margaret, sister of 
Edgar Atheling, 86. Sub- 
dued by duke Robert, 95. 
——, sir John, 72%. 
Malmesbury, battle of, ros. 
a lord, embassy to Paris 


I. 
Malplaquet, battle, 541. 
Malta, taken by the French, 
665. Surrendered, 669. 
Malt-tax, vccasions riota in 
Scotland, 590. 
Manchester, earl of, takes Lin- 
coin, 419. Defeats Charles 
at Newbury, 421, 422. 
——, earl of, lord chamberlain, 


466. 

——, riots at, 706. 

Mancus (coin), 40. 

Mandeville, 234. 

Mandubratius, 8. 

‘Manners, 530, 734. 

Manny, sir Walter, 174. 

Mansfield, lord (Murray), chief 
justice, 612, 628. Library 
burnt, 638. 

Manufactures, Flemish, intro- 
duced into England, 325. 
British, prohibited in France, 
657, 731. 

Mantes burnt, go. 

Mar’s insurrection, £89, 

March, Mortimer, earl of Csee 
Mortimer). 

a 
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MARGARET, 





Margaret, sister of Edgar A the- 
ling, marries Malcolm, 86. 
——, the maid of Norway, 
158. Queen of Scotland, 159. 

—— of France, marries Henry 
I]., 109. 

-—-—, sister of Philip the Fair, 
marries Edward L, og 

——- of Anjou, marries Henry 
VI, 213. Gains the battle 
of Wakefield, 218. Of St. 
Alban’s, 219, Army de- 
feated at Towton, 221. Twice 
defeated, ib. Escapes to Flan- 
ders, 222. Reconciled with 
Warwick, 223, Lands at 
Weymouth, 224. Captured 
at Lewkesbury, 225. Death, 
a 


-——-, daughter of Henry VIL, 
marries James IV. of Scot- 
land, 248. Regent of Scot- 
land, 255. 

Maria Theresa, of Austria, suc- 
cession opposed, 598. Flies 
to Hungary, 599. Supported 
by parliament, tb., 6o1. 

Maria Louisa, archduchess, 
marrics Napoleon, 689. 

Marian exiles, 323. 

Markham, sir Griffin, plots 
against James I., 363. 

Marlborough, duke of, expedi- 
tion to Lreland, s4o. Plots 
the restoration of James, 
543. Committed to the 
‘Tower, 544. Informs James 
of Berkely’s expedition, 545. 
Captain-general, 562. Cam- 

ign, tb. Dukedom, 563. 
Pipopilacity and intrigues 
with the Pretender, 7), Cam- 

aign, 564. Victorious at 

lenheim, 565. Concludes 
a treaty with Prussia, 566. 
Campaign, tb, Prince of the 
empire, ib. Victorious at 
Ramillies, 564. Jurther re- 
wards, tb. Accused of ex- 
tortion, 570. Victorious at 
Oudenarde, 7b. At Malpla- 
quet, §71. Influence declines, 
tb, Offended, 573. Ad- 
dresses elector of Hanover, 
574. Absents himself from 
court, tb, Last campuign, 
575. Charged with pecula- 
tion, 576. Censured by the 
Commons, ib. Retires to 
Antwerp, tb, Returns, 580. 
Reinstated as captain-gene- 
ral, &c., 581. Sends a loan 
to the Pretender, 582. Death, 
589. Character, 590. 

——, Cliarles, 2nd duke, expe- 
dition to Cherbourg, 61:. 

——, duchess of, governs Anne, 
§62. Decline of her influ- 
ence, 571. 

Marmont, marshal, 693. 

Marqueas, title of, 235. 

’ Marriage (feudal), 132. 


INDEX. 


Marriage act, royal, 629. 

Marseilles, siege of, 261. 

Marston Moor, battle, 419. 

Mary de Bahun, wife of 
1V., 203. 

——, daughter of Henry VILI., 
249. Marries Louis XIlL,, 
255. Marries Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk, 256. 

Maky, daughter ofHenryVIIL., 
contracted to the dauphin, 
257. To Charles V., 259. 
Rejects the Liturgy, ak 


enry 


Retires into Suffolk, 296. 
Queen, reign of, 296-305. 

——, queen of ts, 282. 
Sent to France, 289. <As- 
sumes the arms of England, 
‘309. Returns to Scotland, 
311. Corresponds with Eli- 
zabeth, 313. Marries Parn- 
ley, 314. Bears James, 316. 
Marries Bothwell, 317. Sur- 
renders at Carberry Hill, 
318. Confined at Lochleven 
castle, «<b. Resigns the 
crown, tb, Escapes to Eng- 
land, 319. Consents to a 
trial, 1b, Carried to Bolton, 
320. Refuses to plead, 720, 
Removed to Tutbury, 321, 
Entertains Norfolk's pro- 
posals, 322. Party in her 
favour, 10. Removed to Co- 
ventry,7b. Renews her cor- 
respondence with Norfolk, 
325. Implicated in Babing- 
ton’s conspiracy, 334. Con- 
veyed to Fotheringay castle, 
335. Trial, ib. Condemned, 
336. Execution and cha- 
racter, 337 sq. 

princess, daughter of 
James II., marries prince of 
Orange, 485. Crown settled 
on, 526. 

Masham, Mrs., ingratiates her- 
self with queen Anne, 542. 

Massachusetts Bay planted, 


391. 

Massena, 691, 693, 678. 

Masses, private, abolished, 290. 

Matilda, wife of the Conqueror, 
crowned, 84. 

——, daughter of Malcolm III, 
marries Henry 1., 98. 

——, daughter of Eustace, 
count of Boulogne, marries 
Stephen, ro2. 

——, daughter of Henry I.,, 
betrothed to the emperor, 
tot. Marries Geoffry of An- 
jou, 7%. Appointed Henry’s 
successor, 102. Invades Eng- 
land, 104. Acknowledged as 
queen, ib. Flight, 105. Re- 
tires into Normandy, 7d. 

Maud, consort of Henry L, ror. 

Maurice, bishop of London, 98. 

—~—, prince, 414, 416, 

Maximian, 12. 

Maximilian, emperor, serves 


’ 


MONK. — 





under Henry VIIL., 254, 
Death, 257. 

Maximus, 13. 

Maynard, sergeant, 535. 

Mazarin, cardinal, 453. 

Meal-tub plot, 498. 

Meanee, battle, 728. 

Meath, kingdom of, 154. 

Mechanics’ Institute, 734. 

Medina Sidonia, duke of, com: 
mands the Armada, 342 

Meer Jaffier, 622.. 

Melbourne, lord, home secre- 
tary, 714. Premier, 714. 
Supported by O’Connell, 418, 
dt Resigns, 1b, 

Mellitus, 31. 

Melvil, sir Robert, 337. 

——, sir Andrew, 338. 
Melvill, sir James, evidence 
respecting Bothwell, 317. 
Melville, lord, charged with 

peculation, 677, 678, 

Mendoza, Spanish ambassador, 


333. 
Ménou, general, 669, 6492. 
Menschikoff, prince, 724. 
Mercia, 20. The march, 249 
History of, 37. 
Meres, sir ‘Thomas, speaker, 


495- 

Meroz, curse of, 418. 

Mesne lords, 129. 

Methodists, 734. 

Medina, sir Solomon, accuses 
Marlborough, 576. 

Middlesex, ear] of, treasurer, 
impeached, 378. 

Middle-Sexe, kingdom, 26, 

Milan Decree, 685. 

Millenarians, 440. Conspire 
against Cromwell, 459. 

Milton, 527. 

Minden, battle, 614. 

Minorca, taken by the French, 
6r1, Surrendered, 643. 

Minute men, 631. 

Mirabeau, besieged, 13'7. 

Mise of Lewes, 151. 

Mixprision of treason, 271 and 
note. 

Modena, Mary of, marries duke 
of York, 483. 

Moidart, seven men of, 602. 

Mompesson, sir Giles, 
peached, 373. 

Mona (Anglesey), 9. 

Monarchy abolished, 438. 

Monasteries suppressed, 274, 
277, 308. 

Monckton, general, 620. 

Monk, general, 445. Successes 
in Scotland, 447. Commands 
under Blake, 449. Defeats 
Tromp, 452. — Proclaims 
Richard Cromwell protector, 
460. Protests against the 
expulsion of the parliament, 
462. Enters London, 463. 
Sends a message to Charles 
IL., t@. Meets the king at 
Dover, 464. Created duke 


im- 


Sa : 


oar 





MONMOUTH. 


of Albemarle, 466 (see Albe- 
marle). 
Monmouth, birthplace of Henry 


V., 203. 

——, duke of, 494. Routs 
the Covenanters, 497. ‘Tri- 
umphal procession, 498. 
Conspires against the duke 
of York, 504. His views, 
s05. <Absconds, 506. Ree 
called, 508. Banished, 1b. 
Invasion, 513. Assumes the 
title of king,7b. Defeat and 
flight, ib. Execution, 514. 

Monopolies, 354. 

Montacute, lord, twice defeats 
queen Margaret, 221. De- 
serts Edward IV., 223. 

Montague, lord, executed, 278. 

—~-,answers sergeant Heyle, 


355. 

——, admiral, 455, 463. Cre- 
ated lord Sandwich, 466. 
Killed, 481. 


* -—, ambassador at Paris, in- 


forms against Danby,, 493. 
——, sir James, §72. 
Montcalm, marquess de, go- 

vernor of Canada, 615, 616. 
Monteuagle, lord, discovers gun- 

powder plot, 365. 

Monteith, sir J., betrays Wal- 
lace, 165. 

Montfort, Simon de, earl of 
aes (see Leicester, earl 
of). 

Bask count de, claims Brittany, 


19%. 

Moctmmsney, constable, 312, 
313, 324. 

Montrose, earl of, victories, 
424. Routed, 426. Defeated 
and hanged, 443. 


_ Moore, commodore, 677. 
——, general sir John, 686. 


aoe Spain, 687, Killed, 

88. 

Morcar, earl of Northumber- 
land, 65. Proclaims Edgar 
Atheling, 82. Submits, 83, 
84. Rebels, 85, Joins Hefe- 


ward, 8%. 
Mordaunt, earl of Peter- 
borough, 535. 


— -, general sir John, 6h. 
More, sir ‘Thomas, speaker, 
260. Chancellor, 265. Ke- 


signs, 270. Refuses the oath 
of succession, 271. Exe- 
cuted, 273. 


-——, Roger, rebels, 402. 
Moreau, general, 658, 669. 
Moreville, Hugh de, 115. 
Morgen-gifu, morning gifts 
(queen’s dowry), 71. 
Morley, Mra., assumed name 
of queen Anne, 562. 
Mortier, marshal, 676, 682. 
Mortimer's Cross, battle, 219. 
Mortimer, Roger, earl of March, 
intrigues with queen Isa- 
bella, 170. Puts Edward LI. 


to death, 171. Surprised and 

executed by Edward III., 143. 

Mortmain, statute of, 156. 

Morton, bishop of Ely, 229. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 
241. , 

——, chancellor of Scotland, 
315, 319. 

Moscow burnt, 696. 

Mount Badon, battle, 25. 

Mountcashel, lord, defeated and 
captured, 539. 

Mountjoy, administration in 
Ireland, 348. 

Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, 
rebels against Henry LYV., 
201. Executed, 1b, 

Municipal Reform Bill, 718, 

Munro, sir Hector, 652. 

Munster, kingdom of, 114. 

Murat, king of Naples, 685. 

Murray, earl of, 314, Regent, 
318, 319. Submits to Eliza- 
beth, 320. Assassinated, 323. 

——, lord George, joins Charles 
Edward, 603, 605, 606. Es- 
capes, 607. 

Muscovy, trade with, 305. 

Musgrave, sir Philip, 433. 

Mutiny Bill, origin, 536. 

Mutiny at Spithead and the 
Nore, 663. 


N. 


Namur taken, 547. 

Najara, battle, 186. 

Nantes, edict, revoked, 515. 

Nantwich, battle, 419. 

Napier, sir Charles, occupies 
Scinde, 728. 

—-—, admiral sir Charles, 723. 

Naples, taken by the French, 
666. : 


Napoleon I., besieges Toulon, 
654. Threatened invasion 
of England, 664. Expedi- 
tion to Egypt, 665. To 
Palestine, 664. Returns to 
France, 7b. First consul, ib. 
Power and magnificence, 673. 
Insults our ambassador, 676. 
Emperor, 677. Kingof Italy, 
678. Enters Vienna, vb. 
Seizes Portugal, 685. And 
Spain, 1b. Enters Vienna, 
689. Marries Maria Louisa, 
ib, Excommunicated, 7b. 
Expedition to Russia, 696. 
Struggles in Germany, 698. 
Abdicates, 699. Lands at 
Cannes, yor. Enters Bel- 
gium, ib, Defeat and flight, 
703. Goes on board the Bel- 
lerophon, 704. Conveyed to 
St. Helena, wb. 

—— IL, 703. 

—— Ill, emperor, 723. At- 
tempt to assassinate, 730. 

Naseby, battle, 425. 

National debt, 529, 644, 704, 
733 
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Navarino, battle, 411. 
Navarre, king of, 312. 
Navigation lawe, 448. 
pealed, 922, 738. 
Navy, increase of, 
beth, 357, 529. 
Neison, loses an eye, 659. At 
St. Vincent, 662. Rear- 
admiral, 1b. Loses an arm, 
663. At Aboukir, 665, A 
baron, tb, Captures Leghorn, 
666. Bombards Copenhagen, 
670. Attempts Bgulogue, 
671. Chases the French - 
fleet, 679. At Trafalgar, 680. 
Death, 16. Funeral, 681, 
Nero, Io, 
Neutrality, armed, 639, 669. 
Neville’s Cross, battle, 180. 
Neville, earl of Westmoreland, 


Re- 


under Eliza. 


201, 

Newark, Scotch army at, 427. 

Newburn, battle, 395. 

Newbury, battles, 417, 421. 

Newcastle, seized by Cove- 
nanters, 395, 420. 

——, marquess of, forms a 
league for Charles [,, 415. 
Attempts Hull, 41%. @- 
treats, 419. Retires to the 
continent, 420. ~ 

——, duke of, secretary, 595, 
age Prime minister, 610 

acillating policy, 611. Re 
signs, 612. Returns, tb. Re- 
signs, 620. 

Newfoundland colonised, 370. 

Newport, riots at, 719. 

Newspapers, §31, 54%. 

Newton Butler, battle, 539. 

New York, acquired from the 
Dutch, 476. 

Ney, marshal, Yor. 

Niagara taken, 615. 

Nicholas, sir Edward, secre- 


tary, 466. 
——, czar, quarrels with the 
Porte, 723. Death, 725. 


Nightingale, Florence, 725. 
Nile, battle of the, 665. 
Nimeguen, peace of, 485. 
Nithisdale, lord, escape of, 584, 
Nivelle, battle at the, 697. 
Noailles, marshal, 599. 
Nobleg, English, condition of, 
129. Degrees of, 235. 
Non-addresses, vote of, 433. 
Repealed, 434. Renewed, 


435. 
Nonconformists, penal laws 
against, suspended by pro- 
clamation, 481. 
Nonjurors, 536. Deprived, 542. 
Non-résistance, oath of, 469. 
Norfolk, insurrection in, 292. 
—., duke of, quells an insur- 
rection, 262. Another, 276. 
Arrests Cromwell, 280. Prime 
minister, 281. Commands 
against the Scots, 7b. Attaint 
and narrow eacape, 285. Re- 
stored, 298, 
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Norfolk, duke of, commissioner 
to try the queen of Scots, 320. 
Proposes marriage to her, 
322. Committed, but re- 
leased, <b. Conspires with 
Alva, 325. Executed, 326. 

Normanby, marquess of, privy 
seal, 562. 

Normandy (Neustria) seized 
by the Northmen, 40. His- 
tory of, 78. Name, when 
first used, 79. Reduced by 
Henry I., 99. Legislation in, 
130. Reunited to France, 
138. Lower, subdued by 
Henry V., 206. 

Normans, influence of, in Eng- 
land, 6x. Character of the, 
81. Language, ib. Amal- 
gamate with the Saxons, 136 
and note. 

Norris, sir John, 344. Com-. 
manda in Ireland, 347. 

———, sir John, admiral, §86. 

Northampton, council of, 113. 

, battle, 218, 

North, lord, chancellor of ex- 
chequer, 62%. Prime minis- 
ter, 629. Measure respect- 
ing tea, 1b. Attempts to 
conciliate the Americans, 
635. Resigns, 641. Secre- 

“tary, 648, Dismissed, <b. 
Regulating Act, 650. 

—— American colonies, d2- 
scribed,624. Disecntents in, 
625, 628. War breaks ou! 
in, 631. 

—— Briton paper, 620. No. 
Forty-five, 623, 624. 

—— Foreland, battle off, 474. 

Northington, lord chancellor, 
nh 

Northmen (Danes, &c.) land in 
Northumbria, 33, 39. Man- 
ners, 39. Seize Normandy, 

. Ravage England, tb. 

Northumberland, earl of, rises 
against Henry IV., 200. Se- 
cond rebellion, 201. 

~——, earl Warwick, becomes 

_ duke of (see Warwick), 294. 
Ruins Somerset, 1b. At- 
tempts on the crown, ¢b. 
Deserted, 297. Executed, ib. 

——, earl of, conspires to libe- 
rate the qucen of Scots, 322. 
Executed, 326. 

—, earl of, sides with the 
Commons, 405. 

Northumbria, 20, 27. 

Norway, Maid of, 159. 

Norwegians in Scotland, &c., 
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39. 

Nott, general, 728. 

Nottingham, royal standard 
erected at, 409. 

—— castle, Isabella and Mor- 
timer seized at, 193. Burnt, 


715. . 
Nottingham, earl of, chan- 
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Bill to prevent occasional 
conformity, 575. President 
of council, 581. 
Novel disseisin, assize of, 154. 
Noy, attorney-general, 389. - 
Nunrcio, received by James IL, 
g18. 


- 0. 
Oak, royal, 446. 
Oates, Titus, history, 490. 


Pensioned, 492. Evidence 
against Stafford, soo, TF ined 
and imprisoned, 507. Fined, 
whipped, and pilloried, 512. 
Pensioned, §39. 

Oaths, value of, among the 
Anglo-Saxons, 74. 

O’Brien, Smith, transported, 
"20. 
Ochta, 23. . 
O’Connell, Daniel, y10. Or- 
ganises Catholic Association, 
sir, Returned for Clare, 
"12. Advocates repeal of 
Union, 715. Supports lord 
Melbourne, 418. His“ ‘fail,’ 
19. Convicted of sedition, 

920. Death, tb. 

Odin (see Woden). 

Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, 
brutality to Elgiva, 50. - 
—, bishop of Bayeux, 84. 

Conspires against Rufus, 94. 

Oestrymnides, 2. 

Offa, king of Mercia, 35. 

Officers, council of, 461, Re- 
stores the Long Parliament, 
tb. Expels it, 462, 

O’ Hara, general, 657. 

Olave of Norway, 
England, 53. 

Oldcastle, sir John (lord Cob- 
ham), heads the Lollards, 204. 
Executed, 7b. 

“Olive Branch,” the American 
petition, 632. 

Oltenitza, battle of, 723. 

Omar Pasha, 723. 

O’Neale, sir Phelim, rebels, 
402. 

Onslow, speaker, address to 
queen Elizabeth, 355. 

Opdam, Dutch admiral, 473. 

Orange, prince of, founds the 
Dutch republic, 327. As- 
sassinated, 332.’ 

——, William, prince of (Wil- 
liam III.), defence of Hol- 
land, 41%. Insurrection in 
favour of, 482. Marries 


invades 


princess Mary, 485. Invi- 
tation to England, 521. De- 


claration, §22. Lands in Tor- 
bay, 7b, Marches to London, 
524. Summons a convention, 
525. Crown settled on, 526 
(see William LIJ.). 

——, prince of, 658, 659. 

——, prince of, at Quatre-Bras, 
nor. Wounded, 703. 


cellor, 484. Secretary, 534.| Orangemen ot; 
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ban ieee rennet a cee) 

Ordeals, 75. Abolished, 131. 

Ordovices, 9, 10. 

Orford, earl of (Russell), 955 
(see Russell). 

Orkney, countess of, 552. 

Orleans, besieged by English, 
209. Relieved by Joan 
d’Arc, 210, 

——, Maid of, 211 
d' Arc). 

——, duchess of, negociates 
treaty of Dover, 478. 

~~, duke of, regent, 586. ~ 

Ormesby, justiciary of Scot- 


nd, ep 

Ormond, dake of, lord-licute- 
nant in Ireland, 418. De- 
livers Dublin, &c., to parlia- 
ment, 428, 442. Proceeds to 
France, tb. Successes and 
reverses in Ireland, 1. 
Leaves it, 443. Conspires 
against Cromwell, 458. Cre- 
ated a duke, 466. Recalled 
from Ireland, 516, 

——, duke of, attacks Vigo, 
562. L.ord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 573. Commands in 
Flanders, 576. Impeached 
and attainted, 582. Invades 
England, 583. 

Ormulum, 153. 

Orthez, battle of, 698. 

O’Ruare, prince of Breffny, 117. 

Osborne, sir Thomas, 484 (see 
Danby). 

Ostorius (see Scapula), 

Oswald, king of Northumbria 
and Bretwalda, 33. Slain, i. 

Oswy, king of Northumbria 
and Bretwalda, 33. 

Otho, king of Greece, 711. 

Otterbourne, battle, 193. 

Oudenarde, battle, 570. 

Overbury, sir ‘'omas, advises 
Carr, 368. Poisoned, 369. 

Oxford, provisions of, 149. 
Annulled, 151. Parliament 
assembled at, 380, Occupied 
by Charles 1, 415. Parlia- 
ment at, 419. Invested by 
Fatrfax, 425. Parliament at, 
473, $01. Violence of, 7b. 

—— University, 45. Decree 
of, fondemned by the peers, 


(see Joan 


573. 
——, earlof, treats with James 


.5 §23. 

——, Harley earl of (see Har- 
ley), treasurer, 575. Dis- 
missed, 578. Impeached ana 
committed, 582. Interview 
with Ormond, 7b. 


Pp. 


Pack, alderman, 4§%. 

Paine, ‘Thomas, 633, 654. 

Pale, English of the, join tbe 
Irish rebellion, 403. 

Palliser, sir Hugh, court-mer- 
tial on 636, 


PALMERSTON, 





Palmerston, lord, 690. _Secre- 
tary-at-war, 712. Foreign 
secretary, 714. Premier, 725. 
Resigns, ‘7 30- 

Pampluna, ee 694. 

Pandolf, papal envoy, 139. 

apiste, fire of London ascribed 
to, 475. : 

Paris, evacuated by the Eng- 
lish, 213. 

——, peace of (1763), 621. 

——, entered by allies, 699, 
"03. Peace of (1814), 704. 
(1856), 726. 

Parker, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 308, 330. 

_ Nisnop of Oxford, presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, 


518, : 
——, sir Hyde, admiral, 641, 


640. 

——, Richard, 663. Hanged, 
664. 

. Parliament, Anglo - Norman, 
11g. When assembled, £30, 
Mad, 149. Leicester's, 151. 
Advance under Edward Lif., 
188. Progress of, 234. Di- 
vision into two houses, 236. 
Long, 396. Bill for trien- 
nial, 398. _ Subjected by 
army, 431. Proposals to the 
king, 433. 2tump, 435. Dis- 
mnissed by Cromwell, 450. 
Barebone's, 451. Restored 
by the officers, 461. Ex- 
pelled, 462. Restored, 1b. 
Renounces military sautho- 
rity, 468, Bill for Septen- 
nial, 385. 

——., Scotch, meets Kdward I, 
at Norham, 159. 

———-, Irish, independence ac- 
knowledged, 642. 

Parnell, sir H., 714. 

Parma, duke of, commands the 
Spanish army of invasion, 


2 3. 

Parra. dnchess of, governs the 
Netherlands, 325. 

Parr, Catherine, marries Henry 
VIIL., 282, 284. Marries lord 
Seymour, 290. ; 

Parry, design to assassinate 
queen Elizabeth, 331. 

Parsons, Jesuit, 330. 

Partics, court and country, 373. 
At outbreak of civil war, 


13. 

Patti tion treaty (Spanish), first, 
550. Second, 552, Disup- 
proved by parliament, 554. 

Pascal 1J., pope, 100. 

Passaro, action off, 587. 

Patrick, St., 116. 

Paulet, sir Amias, 333, 334. 

Paulinus, Suetonius, 9. 

——, archbishop of York, 32. 

Paul, czar, 669. Assassinated, 


67. 
Pavia, battle, 261. 
Paw, pensionary, 448. 
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Pecquigny, treaty of, 225. Vio- 
lated by Louis XI., 226. 

Peel, sir Robert, 706, Home- 
secretary, 710. Resigns, 71%. 
Returns, 912. Introduces 
Catholic Relief Bill, 713. 
Resigns, 714. Short pre- 
miership, 718. Premier, 719. 
Corn-law, tb. Income-tax, 
tb. Bill abolishing corn- 
laws, 720. Resigns, 721. 
Death, 722. 

Peerage, original right of, by 
tenure, 235. By writ, v0. 
By letters-patent, 7b. 

Peers, house of, abolished, 438. 
Restored by Cromwell, 458. 
Resume their authority, 464. 
Creation of twelve, 576. 

Pelagius, 15. 

Pelham, head of treasury, 600. 
Negociates with Pitt, 601. 
Death, 610, 

Pelissier, general, 726. 

Peltier, convicted of libelling 
Bonaparte, 675. 

Pembroke, William, earl of, a 
founder of English liberty, 
140. Protector, 144. Re 
news Magna Charta, 145. 

——, Aymer de Valence, earl 
of, defeats Bruce, 166, Con- 
spires against Gaveston, 168. 

——-, Jasper ‘l'udor, earl of, 
208, 219. 

——, earl of, expedition to 
Netherlands, 304. 

Penda. king of Mercia, 29, 33. 

Bendorell; conceals Charles II., 


440. 

Pendvagon (British chief), 28. 

Peninsular war, 686, 692, 696. 

Penn, admiral, 449, 452. Uon- 
quers Jamaica, 454. 

——, William, 530. 

Pennsylvamia, §30. 

Pepys, secretary, §29. 

Perceval, Spencer, chancellor 
of exchequer, 683. Premier, 
690, Assassinated, 694. 

Percy, earl, defeats David 
Bruce, 180. 

—-, feuds with Douglas, 193. 
Supports Wickliffe, 197. Re- 
volt of the, 200. 

—— engages in gunpowder- 
plot, 364. Killed, 366. 

Perkins, sir William, executed, 


540. 

Perrers, Alice, 18%. 

Persecution under Mary, 302. 

Peter, bishop of Winchester, 
justiciary, 146. 

—- the Cruel, of Castile, re- 
stored by Black Prince, 186. 

—— the Hermit, 95. 

——Il, of Portugal, joins 
Grand Alliance, 564. 

Peterborough, ear] of, expedi- 
tion to Spain, 566. (See 
Mordaunt.) 

* Peterloo,” Job, 
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Peter's pence, 35. 

Peters, Hugh, executed, 467, 

Petition, right of, 236. 

Petition of Right, 384, 410. 

Petitioners, 499. 

Petre, lord, impeached, 491. 

Philadelphia, congress at, 631. 
Taken, 634. 

Philibert, duke of Savoy, 304. 

Philip, of Spain, proposed to 
Mary, 299. Marriage, 300. 
Protects princess Elizabeth, 
jor. = Political views, 304. 
Proposes to marry Elizabeth, 
307. Foments a rebellion in 
Ireland, 328. Prepares to 
invade ssngland, 340. Again, 
346, Death, 34%. 

—— I]. of France, supports 
prince Richard, 121. Ac- 
companies him in a crusade, 
123. Quits Palestine, 124. 
Invades Normandy, 125. 
Bopp Arthur of Brittany, 
136, 134. Condemng king 
John, 2b. Regains Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, &c., 138. Pre- 
pares to invade England, 139. 
Cajoled by the pope, ib. Vic- 
tory at Bovines, 139. Assists 
the English barons, 143, 

—— the Fuir of France, 158. 
Cites Edward 1. as his 
vassal, 161. 

— V1.,175. Peace with Ed- 
ward 1L1., 1°76. 

—~—, duke of Anjou, appointed 
to Spanish throne, 553. 

— V. of Spain (duke of 
Anjou), 566. Driven from 
Madrid, 56. Offer to relin- 
quish Spain, 570. Defeated, 
541. Hostile designs of, 584. 
Aceedes to Quadruple Aut 
ance, 588. 

——, archduke, detained by 
Henry VII., 248, 249. 

Philip-haugh, battle, 426, 

Philippa of Holland, afflanced 
to prince Edward, 140. 

Philippine islands taken, 620. 

Phoenicians trade with Bri- 
tain, 2. 

Pichegru, 658. 

Pickering, 489. Executed, 494. 

Victon, general, yor. Killed, 
10}. 

Picts, 12, 17. 

Picts’ wall, 11. 

ee united to France, 

13. 

Pierre, Eustace de, 180, 

Pilgrimage of Grace, 276. 

Pilnitz, conference at, 655. 

Pinkie, battle, 289. 

Pitt, William (see Chatham, 


earl of). 

—, William, the younger, 
enters public life, 642. Ad- 
vocates parliamentary res 
form, ib. Chancellor of ex- 
chequer, 643. Prime minis. 
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ter, 648. India bill, tb. | Pottertes, 731. 
Reform Dill rejected, «t.| Powys, lord, impeached, 491. 


Speech on impeachment of 
Assists the 
French loyalists, 660. Aban- 
dons parliamentary reform, 
catholic 

Letter 
Resigns. 
76, 


astings, 653. 


668. agen bo 
emancipation, : 
. Geo er tb. ; 
}. reyuier again, 
Pp ularity, 1. Death and 
‘public funeral, 681. 
pitt, lady Hester, baroness 
Chatham, 620. 
Pius V., pope, excommunicates 
Elizabeth, 323. 

—— VII., pope, carried to Sa- 
vona, 689. Restored, Joo. 
Placemen, their election to 
parliament regulated, 554. 
Plague, yellow, 33. Great, 


473. 

Plantagenet: etymology, 10%. 
House of, 109. Period, cha- 
racteristics of, 232. 

Plassy, battle, 622. 

Plymouth, battle off, 449. 

Poitiers, battle, 183. ‘ 

Pole, de la, earl of Suffolk and 
chancellor, 192. 

——, cardinal Reginald, at- 
tacks Henry VIIL., 278. Abets 


a rebellion, 287. Legate, 
300, 301. Primate, 303. 
Death, 305. 


Police, new, 915. 
Poll-tax, under Richard IL, 


190. 

Pollilore, battle, 652. 

Pollock, general, 928. 

Pomfret castle, Lancaster exe- 
cuted at, 170, 

Pompadour, madame de, 618. 

Ponsonby, general sir William, 
killed, 703. 

Pont Achin, battle, 658. 

Pondicherry taken, 619. Re- 
stored, 621. 

Poor-laws, 714, 736. 

Popham, sir Home, expedition 
to Ostend, 664. 

Pope, exactions of the, 148. 

Popish plot, 489. 

Population, under William I, 
92. End of Plantagenets, 
234. Under Charles Ll, 528. 
Last census, 733. 

Port, 25. 

Portland, battle off, 449. 

——, earl of, §35. Negociates 
peace of Ryswick, §49 

——, duke of, 643. Premier, 
648, 683. Death, 690. 

Porto Bello taken, §97. 

—— Novo, battle, 652. 

Portsmouth, duchess of, mis- 
tress of Charles I1., 499, 500. 

Post established, 28. Reform- 
ed, 932. 

Portugal, alliance with, 469. 
Seized by French, 685. 

Potato rot, 720. 
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Poynings, governor of Ireland 
246. Cris “ Law,” w. note, ° 
Premunire, statute of, 198, 
265. Whole church guiliy 


of, 269. 
Pragmatic Sanction, 598. 
Prance, evidence in popish 
plot, 404. 
Pratt, chief-justice, declares 
eneral warrants illegal, 624. 
ade lord Camden, 626 (see 
Camden). 
Preaching regulated, 289. Si- 
lenced, 298, 307. 
Prendergrass betrays Barclay's 
couspiracy, 548. 
Presbyterian, 421. 
Preston Pans, battle, 604, 
Pretender (James), attempted 
invasion, 570. Issues a mani- 
festo, 582. Invades Scotland, 
584. Character, tb, Flight, 
1b, Expelled France, 586. 
Marries princess Sobieski, 7d. 
Strange manifesto, 590. Ap- 
points his son regent, 600. 
—— (Charles Edward), descent 
in Scotland, 602. Erccts his 
standard, 603. Proclaims 
James VIII, 1. Defeats sir 
J. Cope, 604. Enters Eng- 
land, 605. Advances to Man- 
chester and Derby, 7b. Re- 
treats, tb. Defeated at Cul- 
loden, 606, Escapes to Mor- 


laix, 607. Expelled from 
France, 609. Subsequent 
fate, 7b, 


Pride’s purge, 435. Petition 
against office of king, 457. 

Primer Seisin, 131. 

Primiceriug, title of, 71. 

Priestley, Dr., 655, 

Prince Edward’s Island taken, 


613. 
Printing, introduction of, 222, 


234. 

Privy council, remodelled, 495. 

Proclamation, king’s, made 
law, 279. Penal laws sus- 
pended by, 48r. 

Prophesyings, 331. 

Protector, title of, 208. 

Protectorate, Cromwell's, es- 
tablished, 451. 


“ Protectionists,” 721. 


Provisions, papal, 198. 


Provisors, statute of, 189, 265. 


Prussia subsidized, 658. Ac- 
cedes to armed neutrality, 
640. Seizes Hanover, 70, 
Conquered by the French, 
682. Joins coalition against 
France, 698, 

Prynne, pilloried and fined, 390, 

Pulteney, secretary - at - war, 
581. Earl of Bath, 598. Sup- 
rots inquiry about Walpole, 
tb 


Punish ments, Anglo-Saxon, 74. 
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Puritans, rise of the, 323. Fae 
voured by Vecil, Leicester 
and others, ae ° Different 
kinds of, 387. Emigrate to 
America, 391. 

Pym carries up Strafford’s iin- 
peachment, 396. Character, 
397. Accused of treason, 

. Death, 419. 

Pyrenees, battles of the, 697. 


6a. 
Quakers, origin, 530, 
Quatre Bras, 701. 
Quebec taken, 615, 616. 
Querouaille (see Portsmouth, 
‘ duchess of ), 
QQuiberon, battle off, 614, Ex- 
pedition to, 669. 
Quo Warranto, writ of, 504. 


R. 


“ Radicals,” 706. 

Raglan, lord, expedition agains*: 
Russia, 723. Death, "26, 

Railways, 732. 

Raleigh, sir Walter, founds 
Virginia, 332. Imprisoned, 
345. Expedition to Guiana, 
ib. Plot against James L., 
363. Reprieved, 7b. Second 
expedition to Guiana, 341. 
Execution, 7b. 

Ransom, feudal, 132, 141. 

Ramillies, battle, 56%. 

Rapes, Saxon, 26. 

Rapparees, 541. 

Rastadt, congress of, 666. 

Ratcliffe, sir Richard, 227. 

Ravaillac assassinates Henry 
IV., 36%. 

Read, alderman, enrolled as a 
soldier, 354. 

Reading taken by Essex, 415. 

Recognitors, 120, 154. 

Recusants, act against, 345. 
Compositions with, 389. 

Redwald, king of Kast Angles, 
and Bretwalda, 31. ° 

Reform, parliamentary, advo- 
cated by lord Chatham and 
William Pitt, 642. Partial, 
effected, 7b. Pitt's bill for, 
lost, 648, Becomes a national 
question, 905. Lord John 
Russell’s bill, 714. Riats 
respecting, 715. Carried, 716. 
Provisions of, 1b. 

Reformation, progress, 259, 283, 
288. Opposed by Gardiner, 
289. Scotch, 7b. Images, 
&c., abolished, 290, 291. Jis- 
content at, 2b, Opposed by 
Mary, 298 Forwarded by 
Elizabeth, 307. In Scotland, 
509. In France, 312, Fi- 
nally established in England, 
313. Review of, 356, 

Regalia, Scotch, carried to Lon+ 
don, 447. 


REGED. 
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Reged, kingaom, 27. 

Eee title rejected by par- 
liament, 208. 

Reginald elected to see of Can- 
terbury, 138. 

Regicides, fate, 466, 46%. 

Reliefs, 131, 141. 

Remonstrance, grand, 404. 

Rep mani pariiamentary, 


239. 

Restitutus, bishop, 15. 

Revenue, Anglo-Norman, 131. 
Under James II., 528. 

“Rex Anglorum,’ title as- 
sumed by Edward the Elder, 


36, 91. 

Ruin. confederation of the, 678. 

Rhutupiax, 14. 

Ribaumont vanquished by Ed- 
ward II[1., 182. 

Rich, lord, Cromwell’s son-in- 
law, 460. 

Richard “Sans Peur” of Nor- 
mandy, 80. 

—— 11, of Normandy, 80. 

Ricuarp I., rebels, when 
prince, 119, 121. Reign of, 
122-124, 

—— Il., reign of, 189-197. 

——~ IIL, reign of, 229-232. 

——, son of the Conqueror, 
death, 90. 

—-—, earl of Cornwall, king 
of the Romans, 148, 151. 

Richborough, 4. 

Richelieu, cardinal, besieges 
Rochelle, 383 Assists the 
Covenanters, 393. 

Richmond, Edmund Tudor, earl 
of, 208, 

——, Henry, earl of, descent, 
229. Engages to marry Eli- 
zabeth of York, 230. Lands 
at Miltord Haven, 231. De- 
feats Richard 111. at Bos- 
worth, 232. Saluted king, 
240 (see Henry V1I.). 

--——, duke of, son of Charles 
IL., 509, note. 

——, duke of, moves address 
for peace with America, 635. 

Ridley, bishop of London, 298. 
Burnt, 302. 

Rights, Declaration of, 526. 

ill of, 539, 557- 
Rikenild Street (see Ikenild). 
Rinuccini, nuncio in lreland, 


2. 
Riot on burning of the North 
Briton, 624. 
Ripon, treaty of, 395. 
———~ earl (see Goderich). 
Rivers, earl, tutor of Edward V., 
222. Imprisoned by Glou- 
cester, 227. Killed, tb. 
ee David, 315. Murdered, 
316. 
Roads, 528, 432. 
Robert the Devil, 80. 
——, son of William the Con- 
ueror, rebels, 89. Obtains 
ormandy and Maine, 90. 


Stipulation with Rufus, 94. 
Subdues Malcolm, 95. Mort- 
gages his dominions, tb. In- 
vades England, 98. Treaty 
with Henry 99 Captured 
by him, 76. Dies at Cardiff 
castle, 2. 

Robert ILI. of Scutland, his mis- 
fortunes, 202. 

——, en'l of Gloucester, revolts 
from Stephen, 103. Invades 
England, 104 Captures 
Stephen, tb, Captured, 105. 

Robespierre, executed, 658. 

Robinson, Mr. (see Goderich). 

——., sir Thomas, secretary, 610. 

Roches, Peter des, bishop of 
Winchester, 145. 

Rochelle, Buckingham’s expe- 
on to, 383. Surrendered, 


3 
Rochester, bishopric founded, 
I 


31. 

—— castle, besieged by king 
John, 143. 

——,earl of (Hyde), 504. 
Treasurer, 512. Dismissed, 
516. Lord-lieutenant of Lre- 
land, §53. President of coun- 
cil, 543. 

Rochfort, viscount, brother of 
Anne Boleyn, 275. 

——, viscountess, accuses Anne 
Boleyn, 275. Executed, 281. 

Rockingham,marquess of,prime 
minister, 626. Again prime 
minister, 641. Death, 643. 

Roderick O’Connor, king of 
Connaught, 114, 118. 

Rodney, admiral lord, bombards 
Havre, 614. Takes Marti- 
nico, 620. Victory at Cape 
St. Vincent, 639. Takes St. 
Eustatia, 641. Defeats De 
Grasse, 043. Made a baron,tb. 

Roger, archbishop of York, 
crowns prince Henry, 114. 

——, earl of Hereforfi, 84, 88. 

Rogers, prebendary, burnt, 3o1. 

Rokesby, sir T., defeats North- 
umberland, 201. 

Rolica, battle, 686. 

Rollo, or Kolf the Ganger, ob- 
tains Neustria, 19; 

Romans, abandon Britain, 13. 
Civilization under the, 14. 

Rome, sacked by Bourbon’s 
troops, 263. 

Rom-feoh, or Rome Scot (see 
Peter's pence). 

Romilly, sir Samuel, 734. 

Rooke, admiral sir G., 545. 
Attacks Vigo, 562. Takes 
Gibraltar, 566. 

Rosamond, Fair, 121. 

Roses, symbols of York and 
Lancaster, 221. 

Rosetta Stone, 672 note. 

Ross, general, 7o1. Killed, tb. 

Rouen, peace of, 80. Prince 
Arthur murdered at, 137. 
Surrendered to Philip, 138. 


» 
" 206. 
Joan d’Arc burnt at, 212. 
Roundheads, 405. 
Rouse, speaker, 451. 
Rowena, 23. 
Roxburgh, ceded to England, 


Taken by Henry 


120. Sold by Richard I., 123. 
Royal Society founded, 530. 
Royal George, sinks, 643. 
Ruim nana’). 34 
Rumbold engaged in Rye House 

plot, g05. 

Rumford, colonel, betrays Mon- 
mouth’s prep itacy, 505. 

Runnymede, agna Charta 
signed at, 14%. 

Rupert, prince, routs the par- 
liament cavalry, 414. Takes 
Bristol, 416. Defeated at 
Marston Moor, 420. Sur- 
renders Bristol, 426. Dis- 
missed, ib. Chased by Blake, 

47. Commands in English 
ee 473,474. High admiral, 

453. 

Russell, admiral, a Jacobite, 
543. Queen Mary's letter 
to, 544. Defeats the French 
fleet at La Hogue, tb. Karl 
of Orford, 555 (see Orford). 

—, lord, quells insurrection 
in Devonshire, 292. 

—, rae aaa for her hus- 
band, § 


—-, lord William, conspires 
against duke of York, §04, 
Projects an insurrection, 503. 
Trial and execution, 506. 
Attainder reversed, 539. 

Russell, lord John, carries re- 
peal of Test and Corporation 
Acts, 721. Introduces Par- 
liamentary Reform Bill, 714. 
Its provisions, 716. Declares 
against the corn-laws, 920. 
Premier, 921. 

Russia, subsidiary treaty with, 
610, 658. League with, 678, 
696. Attacks the Turkish 
dominions, 723. War with, tb. 

Buihven, lord, murders Rizzio, 


316. 
——, earl of Brentford, 420. 
Rutland, earl of, beray® a plot 

against Henry 1¥., 200. 
——, duke of, privy seal, 648. 
Ruyter, de, admiral, 449. De- 

feated by Albemarle, 444. 

Sails up the ‘Thames, 476. 
Ryder, sir Dudley, 612. 

—-—, Lon. R., home secretary 


Ts 
Rye House plot, 595. 
Ryswick, treaty of, 549. 


Sacheverell, Dr., sermon, 572. 
Impeached, §73. Suspended, 
ib. Journey to Wales, 5474. 

Sackville, lord George 613 





SADLER. 


(re 
ae 


$14. Dismissed, 7b. 

Sadier, sir Ralph, 320. 

Saint Alban’s, battle, 217, 219. 

—— Amand, battle, 656. 

~— André, Jean Bon, 659. 

—— George, chevalier (Pre- 
tender), 582. 

—— Helen's, lord, treaty with 
Russia, 641. 

~——~ Ildefonzo, treaty of, 662. 

—~—— John, lord, treasurer, 293. 

-—~~—- John, Oliver, character, 
379. An independent, 421. 
Commissioner to settle Scot. 
land, 447. Hmbassy to Hol- 
land, 448. 

——- John (see Bolingbroke). 

-~—— Paul's, 14, 31. . 

-—~—— Petersburg, treaty of, 671. 

——— Quentin, battle, 304, 

——— Roque, lines of, §95. 

—— Ruth, §41. Killed, 1. 

-—— Sebastian, taken, 697. 

—— Vincent, Cape, battles off, 
639, 662. 

~—— Vincent, earl (see Jervis). 

Saintes, Garnier des, denuunces 
Pitt, 657. 

Saladin takes Jerusalem, 120. 
Richard’s truce with, 124. 
Salamanca, French barburity at, 
Battle of, 695. 

Sale, general, 728. 

Salisbury, earl of, attacks the 
French harbours, 139. De- 
feats Louis VIIL., 146. 

——, earl of, beheaded, 218. 

—~-——, countess of, attaiuted, 
278. Executed, 281. 

——, lord (Cecil), discovers 


_ gunpowder plot, 365, In- 
‘gtitutes baronetcy, 36%. 
Death, 368. 


Sancroft, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 518. A nonjuror, 536. 
Deprived, $42. 

Sandwich, lord, ridiculed by 
Wilkes, 624. 

Sandys, sir Edwin, 340. d 

~——, chancellor of exchequer, 


598. 
Saragossa, battle, 571. 
Saratoga, convention of, 634. 
5 ae y the Americans, 


35. 
Surdinia- gends an army to Cri- 
mea, 426. 
Sarsfield, 541. 
Sautré, William, burnt, 200, 
Savage, John, meditates assas- 
sinating queen Elizabeth, 


333. 
Saville, sir George, 637. 
Savoy, duke of, joins Grand 


Alliance, 563. Invades 
France, 569. 
——, conference in the, 468, 
Saxe, marshal, 601. 


Saxon pirates, 12. Called in 
by the Britons, r4. 


-—— tribes, 20. Religion, 21. | 


> Misbehaviour at Minden, | 


INDEX. 


ships, 22, Arms, ib. First 
settlement, 23. Conquest, 
24. 
note. Second settlement, 25. 
Third settlement, 1b. Fourth, 
fifth, and sixth settlements, 
26. Kingdoms united by 
Egbert, 36. Saxons amaiga- 
mate with Normans, 136 and 
note. 

Say, lord, privy seal, 466. 

Scandinavians (see Northmen, 
Danes). . 

Scapula, Ostorius, 9. 

Scarsdale, earl of, 544. 

Schism Act, 575. 

Schomberg, marshal, 83. 
Lands in Ireland, 539. Killed, 


540. 
Schénbrunn, peace of, 689. 
Schwartz, Martin, 243. 
Scindiah, 727. : 
Scir-gemél (shire mote), 73. 


| we gerefa (sheriff), 73. 


Scone, Charles 11. crowned at, 


445. 

Sootia (Ireland), 12. 

Scotland, claims to crown of, 
159. First alliance with 
France, 161. Overrun by 
Edward I.,162. Again, 165, 
Delivered by Bruce, 169. 
Truce with, 170. Part of, 
ceded to Kdward IIL, 195. 
Reduced under the Common- 
wealth, 44). How’ ruled, 
456. Royal -nuthority re- 
stored in, 467. William IJ]. 
acknowledged in, 537. Par- 
liament rejects bill for Han- 
overian succession, 567 sq. 
Effect in England, 568. Unisg 
with, 567-569. 

Seots, 12, 17. Defeated by 
Edward J. at Falkirk, 165. 
Invade England, 142. Treaty 
with the, 193. Defeated at 
Halidown Hill, 195. Assist 
the dauphin (Charles VI1J.), 
20”. Routed at Solway, 282. 
Impose conditions on Charles 
I., 428. Deliver him up, 1b. 
Displeased with English par- 
lament, 433. Protest against 
the king's trial, 437. Pro- 
claim Charles LL., 441. 

Scrope, archbishop of York, 
Rebellion and execution, 201, 

——-, lord, executed, 205. 

Scutage (escuage), 131, 141. 

Sebastian, marshal; 683, 689. 

Sebastopol invested, 924. 


Faken, 726. 
Sebett, king of Essex. 31. 


Secret service money, 598. 


abisfted, 643. 
rity, act of (Scotch), 56%.. 
noor, battle, 513. 
Segontiaci, 4. 
Selby, battle, 419. 
Selden, 380, 384. 
Select men of Boston, 632 


Historical value of, .. 


——, admiral lord, 289, 


SIDNEY. 
Belf-denying ordinance, 422. 
Senlac (field of Hastings), 6y. 
Septennial Act, 585. . 
Serfa, 92, a. 
Sergeantry, grand, 129. 
Seringapatam taken, .727. 
Settlement, Act of, 554. 
Seven Years’ War, 612, 621. 


‘Seville, treaty of, 593. 


Severus, dies at York, 1. 
Wall of, ib. ‘ 

Seymour, Jane, wife of Henry 
VILL, 275, 276. Death, 274. 

age : Mar- 
ries the queen dowager, 290, 
Executed, ib. ia 

——, Mr., impeaches Claren- 
don, 477. 

——, sir Edward, supports 
prince of Orange, 522. 

Shaftesbury, earl of, dismissed, 
484 Abets the duke of 

onmouth, 495. President 

of the council, 496. Advisee 
the Exclusion Bill, 7b. Dis 
missed, 498. Indicts the 
duke of York, 499. Indicted 
for treason, 502. Conspires 
against the duke, 504. le. 
tirement and death, 505. 

Shah Alum, 650, 

Shannon, frigate, 
(,besapeake, 700. 

Sharpe, archbishop of St. An- 
drews, 468. Murdered, 499. 


takes the 


‘m——-, Granville, 683. 


——, Dr., sermon, §16, §17, 

Shaw, Dr., sermon at Paul's 
Cross, 228. 

Shephard, betray'’s Monmouth’s | 
plot, 506. 

ti ata taken by the Dutch, 


496. 
Shs lbuese: earl of, secretary, 

629, 642. Prime miniyter, 

643,645, Resigns, 648," 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 

642, 643, 653. ae 
Sheriffmuir, battle, 583. 
Ship-money, 382, 390. 

posed by Hampden, 391. 
Ships, Saxon, 22. 
Shires, or counties, 93. 
Shore, Jane, penance, 228. 
——, sir John, governor-gene- 

ral of India, 726. 

566. 


Op 


Shovel, sir Cloudesley, 
Blockades Toulon, 569. 

Shrewsbury, battle, 201. 

——, earl of, superintends the 
execution of queen Mary, 


337). 
——, earl of, secretary, 535. 
—— duke of, lord chamber- 
Jain, 573. Defeats Boling. 
broke’s schemes, 579. Trea- 
surer, 1), Resigna, 581. 
Sibthorpe, sermon of, 382, 
Sidmouth, lord (Addington, 
resident of council, 674. 
tires, 710, 
Sidney, 524 


SIDNEY. 





Sidney, Algernon, joins Mon- 
mouth’s conspiracy, 505. 
Apprehended, 506, History, 
so”. Execution, 4b, At- 
tainder reversed, 539. 

Sidonius, 22. 7 

Siegfrid, the pirate, 45, 

Silures, 9. 

Simnel, Lambert, personates 
the earl: of Warwick, 242, 


243. 
Simen, Richard, incites the 
pretender Simnel, 242, 243. 


Simpson, general, 726. 
ren law of, 2438. Re- 


pealed, 2 


Siward, an of Northumber- | § 


land, 62, 63. 
Slave-trade abolished, 683. 
Slavery abolished, 917. 
Sleda, 26. 
Slingsby, sir H., beheaded, 458. 
Sluys, battle, 176. 
Smeton, 245. 
Smith, sir Sydney, at Toulon, 
657. Defence of Acre, 66%. 
——, Spencer, 674. 
Smyrna fleet attacked, 545. 
Sobraon, battle, 728. 
societies, religious, 733. So- 
ciety, Royal, 530, Society for 


the Diffusion of Useful Know- | § 


ledge, 934. 

Socmanni (socmen), 72, 132. 

Somers, lord, 555, 55%, 5°73. 

Somerset, duke of, minister of 
Henry VI, aT 

——, duke of (Hertford, pro- 
tector), overturns Henry 
VII.'s will, 288. Invades 
Scotland, 789. Ambition and 
unpopularity,292. Executed, 
294. 

eee countess of, poisons Over- 
bury, 368. Pardoned, 369 

—— house built, 292. 

Sophia, electress of Hanover, 
§53. Succession to England 
and Scotland established, 
568. Death, 578. 

-—— Dorothea of Zelle, con- 
sort of George I., 591. 

Soult, marsha!, 687 sq., 691-693, 
696-698. 


S»uthampton, earl (Wriothes- 
ley), removed by Somerset, 
288. Helps to 1emove him, 
293. 

me earl, engaged in Essex’s 
conspiracy, 350, 351. 

——, earl of, ambassador to the 
parliament, 413. 

~———, earl, high treasurer, 466. 

Southcote, Joanna, 734. 

South Sea Company, 588. Ex- 
posed, 589. 

11 


—— Sexe ( sse®), 25. 


Southwold Bay, battle in, 481. | § 


Spa-fields riots, 705. 

Spain seized by Bonaparte, 685. 

Spanish succession, 549. War 
of, $55, 566, 569. 


« 


INDEX, 


Speaker, how elected, 495. 

Spensers, favourites of Edward 
lit Executed, 141. 

Spinola invades the palatinate, 
372. 

Spinster, etymology of, 76. 

Stafford, lord, impeached, 
Execution, 300 sq. 

Stair, earl of, 599. 

Stamp Act (North American), 
624. How received in 
ao 625. 


26, 
Standard, battle of the, or 
Northallerton, 103. 
Stanford Bridge, battle, 67. 
tanhope, general, expedition 
to Spain,571. Secretary, §81, 
§85. First lord of treasury, 
587. Made viscount and earl, 
ab, Concludes quadruple al- 
Hance, ib. Death, 589. 
~—-, earl, chairman of Revo- 
lution Society, 654. 
Stanley, lord, declares for Rich- 
mond, 231. 
~—-, sir William, services at 


491. 


Bosworth, 232. Executed 
for treason, 246. 
~——, lord (see Derby). 
Ntarenberg, count, 571 
tar chamber, 250, 356. <Ac- 
count of, 358, 390. Abu- 


lished, 4o1. 
Steam engines, 31. 
~—~ vessels, increase of, 932. 
Nteinkirk, battle, 545. 
Nrerurn, king, reign of, 1o02- 
106. 
Stewart, colonel, 640. 
Ntigand, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 82, 84. Degraded, 86. 
Ntilicho, 13. 
Ntuling taken by Monk, 
Besieged by Pretender, 606. 
Stoke, battle, 243. 
Melber Louisa of, marries 
the Pretender, 690. 
Ntonchenge, 5, 23. 
torm, great, 564. 


trachan, admiral sir Richard, 


681, we 
Ntrafford, earl of CWenegorh), 
m- 


chief minister, 3983. 
peached, 396. Trial, 399. 
Attainted,tb. Executed, gor. 
Strahan defeats Montrose, 443. 
Strathclyde, kingdom, 24. 
Straw, Jack, 190. 
Strode accused of treason, 406. 
Strongbow (see Clare). 
Stuart, Arabella, plot in her 
* favour, 363. 
-——- dynasty, review of, 526. 
er ‘ Jobn, invades Ita 
2,692. 
Sub-infeudation, 128. 4 


respecting, 160, 353. 
uetonius (see Pauiinus). 


Suffolk, earl of, besieges Or- 


















uccession, lineal, when esta- 
blished, 106. Regal, question 


TALMASH. 





165 
leans, 209. Negociates Hi 
ViL.'s carvings 213. Mads 
a duke, 214. Accused of 
treason, 216. Murdered, tb. 
Suffolk, Edmund de la Pole, earl 

of, surrendered to Henry 
VII., 249. Death, 1b., note. 

-——, Chartes Brandon, duke 
of, marries Mary, dowager 
queen of France, 256, 

———, marquess of Dorset made 
duke of, 295. Declares for 
queen Mary, 297. Rebels, 
299. Executed, 300. 

——, house of, appointed to 
succeed by Henry VIIL’s 
will, 362. 

——, battle off, 473. 

Sully, his character of James 


+5 303. 

Sunderland, ear! of, secretary, 
496. Advocates the Exclu- 
sion Bill, soo. Re-enters the 
ministry, 503, $12 Turns 
Roman catholic, 516. Cor- 
responds with prince of 
Orange, 523. Corresponds 
with James, 545. 4 

——, earl of, son-in-law of 
Marlborough, §43. Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, 581. 
Secretary, 587. Death, 589. 

Supremacy, act of, 308. 

Surrey, earl of, minister of 
Henry VIII, 252. Defeats 
the Scots at Flodden, 255. 
Lands at Calais, 260. De- 
feats Albany, 1b. (see Nor- 
folk). 

-~———-, earl of (son of Norfolk), 
executed, 285, 

Surajah Dowlah, 622, 650. 

Surnmam conquered, 66%. 


444. | Suspending power, 491, note. 


Sussex, earl of, 320. 

Suwarrow, 666. 

Sweyn of Denmark, 53, 54. 

~——, son of Canute, § 

——, son of Godwin, 61, 62. 

——, king of Denmark, takes 
part against the Conqueror, 


85 
Swift, attacks Wood's half- 
pence, 590. 
Sydenham, proposes Crom- 
well’s protectorate, 451. 
Sydney, sir P , death, 332. 
~——, lord, secretary, 648. 


tT; 


Tacitus, account of Britons, 3. 
Taillefer, count of Angouléme, 


136 sq. 

alavera, battle, 689. 

Talbot, slain, 215. 

“Talents,” party so called, 67%. 
In office, 681. 

Tallages, 131. 

Tallard, marshal, 565, 

Talleyrand, 676. 

Talmash, general, slain, 545 
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‘Yangters, dowry of Catherine | Tosti, son of Godwin, 62, 64, 


of Braganza, 469. 
Tasciovanus, 8. 
Taylor, parson, burnt, 301. 


Taxes collected by archbishop 


of Canterbury, 177. 


Toa, introduction of, 531. 
Duties, American, 629. 
Ships, how treated in 


America, 630, 

Teignmouth burnt, §41. 

Temple, sir William, forms the 
Triple Alliance, 478. Re- 
called, 480, Plans a new 
privy council, 495, 496. 

Tenants in capite, 128. Num- 
ber of, 129. 

Tenchebray, battle, 99. 

Tencin, cardinal, 600, 

Tennison, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 546. 

Tenures, Anglo-Saxon, 12. 
Per baroniam, 129. 

Test Act, 483, 486. 

——, parliamentary, 486, 492. 

-~— and Corporation acts re- 
pealed, 712. 

Tewkesbury, battle, 225. 

Thanes, 71. 

Thanet, isle of, 23, 34. 

Thelwall, prosecution of, 660. 

Theobald, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Lro, 

Theodin, legate, 116. 

Theodosius, emperor, 13. 

——, general, 13. 

Theowas (serts), 92. 

Thistlewood executed, 709. 

Thomas, St., of Canterbury 


(Becket), shrine pillaged, 
25. 

Thor, 21. 

Thorough, the, 4or. 
Throgmorton, sir Niqholas, 


ambassador to Scotland, 318. 
Thurlow, lord chancellur, 636, 


2 

Tiberius, 8. 

Ticonderoga taken, 615. 

Zien-manna tale, 74. 

Tilbury, Elizabeth at, 342. 

Tillotson, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 542. 

Tilsit, peace of, 684. 

Tin-trade, British, 2. 

Tippoo, 652. Reduced, 726. 

Titchfield, Charles I. at, 432. 

Tithes in England, 41, 

Toleration Act, 536. 

Tollendal, Lally, 613, 623. 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe, 664. 

Tonge, Dr., 489, 499. 

Tonnage and poundage, what, 
364 and note. How granted, 
386, Levied without consent 
of parliament, 389. 

Tonstal, bishop, 298. 

Tories, name, 499. 
William IIL., 542. 

Turret Vedras, lines of, 691. 

Torrington, earl of (Herbert), 

_ conduct at Beachy Head, s4r. 


Support 





INDEX. 


63, 6%. 
Toulon, siege of, 569. Occupied 


by English and Spanish, 637. 
‘Toulouse, battle of, 698. 
Tourville, 540, §44, 549. 
Towns, Roman, in Britain, 18. 
Townshend, lord, dismissed, 

585. Word-Heutenant of Ire- 

land 586. Dismissed, 58%. 

Pregident of the council, 588, 

Secretary, 589. Resigns, 595. 
——, Charles, chancellor of 

exchequer, 624. American 

taxes, 7b, Death, 2b. 


—~—, Thomas, secretary, 643. 


‘Vowton, battle, 220. 

‘Tracy, William de, 115. 

Trade, 731. 

‘Trafalgar, battle, 680. 

Transtamare, Henry of, 186, 

Treason, high, law of, 189, 298. 
Amended, 547. 

Treasurer, lord high, office 
extinguished, 581. 

Tredings (ridings), "3. 

Trelawney, bishop of Bristol, 


18. 
ae Francis, joins gun- 
powder-plot, 365, 366. 
Trevor, sir John, speaker, ex- 
pelled, 546. 
Tricnnial Act repealed, 471. 
Bill passed, 546. Repealed, 
8 


5. 

Trimmers, party of, 503. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, 
founded, 286, 

Trinobantes, 7. 

Trinoda néecessitas, what, 73. 

Tromp, admiral, combats with 
Blake, 448, 449. His bia- 
vado, ib. Killed, 452. 

Trotter, Mr., 678. 

Tiowbridge, captain, 662. 

Troyea, treaty of, 207. 

Trutulensis, Portus, 11. 

Tudor, sir Owen, 208. Be- 
headed, 219. 

~——, house of, 232. Period, 
review of, 352. 

Tuisco, 21. 

Tums, dey of, chastised by 
Blake, 454. 

Turcoing, battle, 658. 

Turks declare war, 684. 

Turner, bishop of Ely, 518. 

Tuinpikes, 528. 

Tyler, Wat, 1g0. Slain by 
Walwésrth, 191. 

Tyndale’s NewTestament, 242. 

Tyrconnel, earl of (Talbot), 
violence in Ireland, 516, 537. 
Supports James II., ib. 

Tyrone, earl, rebellion, 347. 

urrenders, 352. 

xfer shoots Rufus, 97 

——, sir James, murders Glou- 
cester’s nephews, 229, 245. 

Tythings, 74, 








VICAR, 
v. 
Uffa, king of East Anglla, 26, 
Ufingas, 26. 


Ulster, kingdom of, 
Planted, 367. 

ey: act of, 308, 469, 
8 


4 ° 

Union, Scotch, 567. Articles 
of, 568. Carried in Scotland 
569. Act of, ib. 

Union, trish, 667, 668, 

United Irishmen, 66. 

United States of America, in- 
dependence recognised, 645, 
Pass non-intercourse act, 
695. Declare war, 696. 

University of London, 34. 

Universities, European, con- 
sulted on Henry VillI.’s di- 
vorce, 266, 

Urban VIIL, 
Spanish match, ae 

Ushant, action off, 636, 

Utrecht, conference at, opened, 
575. Peace of, 597. 

Uvedale, sir William, 413. 

Uxbridge, conference at, 423. 


Vv. 


Valenciennes taken, 656, 

Valentia, 13. 

Valentine holds the speaker in 
the chair, 388. 

Valentinian 1, 13. 

Vane, sir H., character, 397. 
Negociates the Solemn 
League, 418. An Indepen- 
dent, 421. Commissioner for 
Scotland, 447. Excepted from 
indemnity, 466. ‘Trial, 469. 
Execution, 470. 

Vansittart, Mr., governor of 
India, 649. ‘+ 
——, Mr., chancellor of thé ex- 

chequer, 694. 

Van Paris burnt, 291. 

Varangians, 86, 

Vassalage, Scotch, 95, 
Sold by Richard L, 123. 

Vassals, condition of, 128. 

Vaudois, the, supported by 
Cromwell, 456. 

Venables, admiral, 454. 

Vend6me, marshal duke de 


570. 
on English detained at 


rr. 


pe, obstructs 


120. 


76. 
Vere, earl of Oxford, govern~ 
Richard II., 192. 
-——, sir Horace, defends the 
Palatinate, 372. 
Vernon, admiral, takes Porto 
Bello, 597. 
Versailles, trgaty, 612. Peace 
of, 645. Unpopular, 648. 
Verulamium taken by Cesar, 8. 
Vespasian subdues the Isle of 


Vicar: neral, Cromwell ap 
pointed, 274. 


VICTOR. 





nee lhem mnn 

Victor, marshal, 689, 693. 

Vicrou!s, reign of, 718 sq. 

Vidomar of Limoges, 126, 

Vienna, treaty of, 591. En- 
tered by Napoleon, 678. 
Congress of, JO1, 704. 

Vienne, John de, 180. 

Vigo taken, 3 

Vikings, 39. lag, 40. 

Ville de Paris taken, 643. 

Villeins protected by Magna 
Charta, 142. 

Villenage, Anglo-Norman, 132. 
Extinguished, 233. 

Villeneuve, admiral, 679. 

Villerol, marshal, 547, 565. 
Defeated at Ramillies, 567. 

Villiers, Barbara, 508, note. 

——, George (see Bucking- 


ham). 
Vimeira, battle, 686. 
Vinegar Hill, battle, 668. 
Virginia, colony, 332, 370. 
Virius Lupus, 11. 
Viscount, title of, 235. 
Visitors, ecclesiastical, 289, 
Vittoria, battle of, 697. 
Vortigern, 14, 23. 
Vortimer, 23. 


W. 


Wade, marshal, 605, 
Wagram, battle, 689. 
Wakefield, battles, 218, 417. 
Wakeman, sir George, 489. 
Trial, 497. 
Walcheren expedition, ok 
Wales conquered, 156. United 
with England, 274. 
Wales, prince of, title, 158. 
Wales, dowager princess, ap- 
At ocala regent, 609. 
alker, a clergyman, defends 
Londonderry, 338. Killedat 
the Boyne, 549. 
Wall, Roman, 16. 
Wallace, William, history of, 


164, 165. 
Waller, sir William, parlia- 
mentary general, 415, 416, 
20, 422. Conspires against 
romweill, 458. 
——, Edmund, conspiracy, 416. 
Walpole, sir Ronert, 572. Ex- 
S Spek the Commons, 576. 
estored, 582. Resigns, 587. 
Paymaster of the forces, 588. 
Chancellor of exchequer, 589. 
System of corruption, 590. 
Receives the Garter, 591. 
Reappointed by George LI., 
594. Administration, 595, 
597. Resigns, 598. 
——, Horace, Historic Doubts, 
229 note, ee 
Walsch (Welsh), 29. 
Walsingham, secretary, 334, 
339. 
Waiters, Lucy, 
Waltham Abbey, 69. 
Waltheof, earl, 84, 85 38. ° 


INDEX. 


Walworth, mayor of London, 
slays Wat Tyler, 191. 
Wandewash, battle, 623, 
Wantsumu, the, 39. 
Wapentake, 74. 
Warbeck, Perkin, 
Richard, duke of 


ersonates 


ork, 244- 


24", 

Warburton, bishop, 624. 

Wardle, colonel, 688, 

Wardship (feudal), 132. 

Warehousing system, 732. 

Wargaum, battle, 652. * 

Warham, archbishop of Canter- 
bury and chancellor, 256. 

Warrenne, earl, 136. Governor 
of Scotland, 162, Defeated 
by Wallaee, 164. 

Wars, private, 129, 

Warwick, Guy, earl of, 168, 

—-—,earl of, banished by 
Richard II., 194. 

———, carlof, tutor of Henry VI., 
208, The King-maker, 215. 
Flies to Calais, 218. Cap- 
tures Henry VL, 1b, De- 
feated at St. Albans, 219, 
Victorious at ‘Towton, 221. 
Alienated by Edward IV.’s 
marriage, 222. Agicement 
with queen Margaret, 223. 
Invades England, ib, Pro- 
claims Henry V1., 224. Re- 
gent, tb, Siain at Barnet, 7b. 

——-—, Edward Plantagenet, earl 
of, imprisoned, 241. Led 
through London, 242. Be- 
headed, 247. 

——, earl of (Dudley), opposes 
Somerset, 290, 292, 293. Earl 
marshal, 1b. Becomes duke 
of Northumberland, 294 (see 
Northumberland), 

——, earl of, parliamentary 
general, resigns, 422. Grand- 
son, marries Cromwell’s 
daughter, 458. 

Washington, George, appointed 
commander-in-chief by the 
Americans, 631, 633, 640. 

——, American capital, taken, 


yOl. 

Waterloo, battle, 702. 

Watt, James, 731. 

Watling Street, 14, 44. 

Wealas (‘‘ Welsh kind’’), 33. 

Wedderburn, solicitor-general, 
630. Made chief-justice and 
lord Loughborough, 639, 

Wedgewood, 73. 

Weights and measures, 14¥. 

Wellesley, marquess (lord 
Mornington), foreign secre- 
tary, , 694. Governor-ge- 
neral of India, 727. 

—-— (see Wellington). 

Wellington, duke of (sir Ar- 
thur Wcllesley), at Copen- 
hagen, 684. In Peninsula, 
686. Superseded, tb. Re- 
sumes command, 688. In- 
vades Spain, ib. At Tala- 





WILKES. 767 
vera, 689. Made viscount 
Wellington, tb. Occupies 


Torres Vedras, 691. Defeata 
Massena, 693. Duke of Ciue 
dad Rodrigo, 
into Spain, 7%, 
Marmont, 695. Enters Ma- 
drid, 7b, Retires, 7b. Grant 
to, 696. Re-enters Spain, 
697. Enters France, 2, 
Pursues Soult, 698. Made 
duke, %©0. Grant to, id, 
Opinion on Bonaparte's eg- 
cape, 701, Defeats him at 
aterloo, 703, Master-gés 
neral of ordnance, 706, Re- 
signs, 71%. Premier, 712. 
Duel with lord Winchelsea, 
413. Death and character 
"22, Achievements in In- 


dia, 727. 

“Welsh kind’’ ( Wealas), 2%, 

Wends, or Sclavonians, 58, 

Wentworth, Péter, sent to the 
Tower, 345. 

—. , sir Thomas, leader of the 
Commons, 380, 384. Made 
earl of Strafford and minis 
ter, 388 (see Strafford), 

——, general, 597. ; 

Wergild, what, 74. 

Wesley, John, 734, 

Wessex, 20, note 

West, admiral, 611, 

oa Abbey, 14, 31 

———- Hall, 97. 

Westmoreland, earl of, cone 
spires to liberate the queen 
of Scots, 322. 

West Sexe (Wessex), kingdom 


of, 25. 
Wharton, earl of, 573, 546. 
——, duke of, §85. 

Whig, offigin of name, 499. 
Whitbread, Mr., 674. Im. 
peaches lord Melville, 648. 
White, colonel, ejects the pars 

lhament, 451. 
ger bishop of Peterborough, 


518. 
Whitebread, Jesuit, 496. 
Whitelock, account of Straf- 
ford’s behaviour, 399. 
Whitfleld, S., 734. 
Whitgift, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, character, 331. 
Whitworth, lord, insulted by 
Bonaparte, 646. 
Wibbandun, battle, 29. 
Wic-gerefa (town-reeve), 16, 
Wickliffe, John, account of, 


196 sq. 

Wigat king of Mercia, 36. 

Wihtgar, 25. 

Wilberforce, William, 683. 
Ikes, writes against lord 
ute, 620, 623. Arrested, 
623. Duel, 624. Outlawed, 
ib. Returned tor Middlesex, 
628. Sentence and riot, tb, 

Popularity, 14, Expelled, 7d, 


7658 WILEIAM,. 


Active against the Gordon 
riots, 639. 

Wirztam |, duke of Normandy 
(the Conqueror), 63, 80. Ob- 
tains an oath from Harold, 
64. Demands the crown 
from him, 66. Defeats Ha- 
rold at Hastings, 68. Knters 
London, 82. Reign of, 81-92. 

-~ — UL, reign of, 93-97. 

—— WL, reign of, 533-556. 

——~ VV, reign of, 714-718. 

——- Longsword, of Normandy, 
19. 

ely son of Robert of Nor- 
mandy, 99, Too, 

—— , 90n of Henry L, 100, 

——, duke of Guienne, 96. 

——- of Poitiers, account of 
English nobility, 84. 

——, king of Scotland, in- 
vades Kngland, 119, 120. 

——, archbishop of Canter- 
pnry, 102. 

Williams, general, defends 
Kare, 726. 

Wilmington, lord, head of trea- 
sury, §98. Deuth, boo. 

Willis, Dr., 654. 

Wilson, sir Robert, 689. 

Wilson, general, 729. 

Winchester palace, gt, 

Winchelsea, lord, retires, 607. 

-~——, ear] of, duel with Wel- 
lington, 713. 

Windebank, sir F., secretary, 
absconds, 396. 

Windsor castle, how built, 18y. 

Winter, ‘Thomas, engages in 
gunpowder plot, 364, 366. 

Winton Ceaster (Venta Bel- 
garum), 26, 

Winwood, sir Rulph, 369. 

Wiseman, cardinal, 922. 

Wishart, burnt, 28y. 

Wetena-yemo?, 72. 

Witnesses, judicial, when first 
summoned, 154. 

Witt, De, eatiinal 446. 

——, pensionary, 476. Nego- 
ciates with ‘Temple, 478. 
Maasacred, 482. 

Whlencing, 25. 

Wodnesbcorg, battle, 29. 

Woden, 24, 
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Wolfe, general, 613. Expedi- 
tion against Quebec, 615. 
Killed, 616, 

Wolsey, cardinal, history, 253. 
Obtains the revenucs of 
Tournay, 255. Archbishop 
of York, &c., 256. Magnifi- 
cence of, 7. Treaty with 
Francis, 257. Legate, &., 
vb, Gained by Charles V., 
259, Expostulates with the 
Commons, 260. Inclines to 
Francis L, 261. Disgraced, 
265. Condemned, but par- 
doned, 266, Charged with 
high-treason, 264. Death, ib. 
Founded Christchurch, Oxon, 
286. 

Wool, grant of 1°79. 

Woollen manufacture, 234. 

Wolves extirpated, 52. 

Wood's halfpence, 590. 

Woodstock, labyrinth, 121. 
Manor, conferred on Marl- 
borough, 566, 

Woodville, Elizabeth (lady 
Grey), marries Edward [V,, 
222. YVakes sanctuary, 227. 

Worcester, earl of, revolts 
against Henry LV, 200. 
Beheaded, 201. 

——, battles, 414, 449. 

Wotton, Dr., 310. 

Wren, sir Christopher, 530. 

Wriothesley, chancellor, abus- 
ed by Uenry VIL, 284. 
Mvccutor, 269. Created earl 
Southampton, 288. 

Writs, established by Magna 
Charta, 141. 

Wulstan, bp. of Worcester, 36. 

Wurtembcerg, a kingdom, 678. 

Wyatts insurrection, 299. 
Executed, 300. 


Y, 


Yarmouth, countess of (Sophia 
de Waimoden), 595. 

-~-——~, lord, 682. 

Yonge, sir William, 6or. 

York, archbishopric founded, 
32. Cathedral, 2b. Council 
at, 395. Taken by the Nound- 
heads, 420, 








ZUYLESTEIN, 





York, arthbishop of, rebels, 


296, 
-—- , duke of, guardian, joins 
Henry of Lancaster, 194. 


——, Richard, duke of, regent 


of France, 213. This claim 
to the English crown, 215, 
Marches on London, 214 
Gains the battle of St. Al- 
bans, 7b. Killed at Wake - 
field, 218. 


——, Kdward, duke of (Ndwaid 


[V.), gains the battle of Mor- 
timer’s Cross, 219. 9 Vro- 
claimed king, ib. 

, Richard, duke of, son of 
Edward IV., murderd, 2), 
Inquiry into his death, 245. 


——, duke of One V1.), mat 


ries Aun Hyde, 467. A 
Roman catholic, 470. Im- 
proves naval tactics, 473 
Deteats the Dutch at South- 
wold Bay, 48s. Resigns 
command, 483. Maurtres 
Mary of Modena, 1b. bs- 
empted from parliamentary 
test, 492. Retires to Brus- 
sels, ggg, Thigh corms 
sioner in Scotland, 497. Ciu- 
elty, ib. Indiwted by Shaltes- 
bury, 498, Conspiracy again st, 
go4, Restored ag admiial, 
508 (see James IL,), 


—~--, Frederick, duke of, lands 


at’ Ostend, 636, Narrow 
escape, 658.  Tesigns cure 
mand, 659. % Bxpgdition to 
Holland, a cPtulanon, 
666. Colonel Wardie’s charveés 
against, 688, Resigns con 
mandership, fh, einetated. 
692. Death, 711. 


—-—- Place, Wolsey’s  palare 


(Whitehall), 263. 


—~—— Town capitulates, 640. 
Young, gives evidence agaust 


Marlborough, $44. 


Ypwines-fleet, 24. 


Z, 


Aulcisteiu, 521, 534 
Zutphen, battle, 332 
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